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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  President  has  come  to  his 
accounting  to  the  people  for  his 
care  of  their  interests.  He  and 
his  record  have  been  the  issue 
of  the  campaign  to  a  peculiar 
extent,  for  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  been  a 
compelling  candidate.  The  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  voters  has  been,  "  Shall 
I  or  shall  I  not  support  the  President  for 
another  term?" 

The  President  very  much  deserves  sup- 
port. Taking  him  as  a  director  of  the 
Government,  we  have  not  seen  his  like  in 
the  White  House  for  a  long  time.  More- 
over, he  is  a  thoroughgoing  democrat  — 
and  the  United  States  was  and  is  in  need 
of  democratic  control  under  whateverparty 
label  it  comes. 

But  the  question  has  come  up  in  many 
people  s  minds  as  to  the  kind  of  democrat 
which  the  President  is.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  something  of  a  sentimental  democrat. 
He  saw  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  in 
such  a  reassuring  aspect  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  practically  abolishing  the  Navy. 
He  could  express  the  aspirations  of  the 
country  better  than  could  any  man  of  his 
time.  Grover  Cleveland,  on  theotherhand\% 
was  a  fightingdemocrat.  Hedidn't  manage 
Congress  very  well,  but  he  neither  post- 
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poned  nor  compromised  any  important 
issue,  domestic  or  foreign. 

The  President  is  more  a  Jeffersonian 
democrat  than  he  is  a  Cleveland  democrat. 
He  has  done  many  things  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  would  not  have  done,  and  has 
left  undone  many  things  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  would  have  done.  He  has  puri- 
fied our  politics  of  many  an  old  abuse  and 
made  large  strides  in  the  direction  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  has  made  us  somewhat  sentimental  and 
timid  and  taken  from  us  the  touch  of 
vigorous  belief  and  action  on  the  great 
principles  to  which  this  country  is  dedi- 
cated. The  President's  great  abilities  are 
his  own.  He  leans  less  on  able  advisers 
than  do  most  great  men.  He  has  not  had 
many  strong  men  around  him.  and  this 
has  been  held  much  against  him.  Vet. 
without  help  he  has  accomplished  much 
that  other  men  with  all  possible  help  could 
not  accomplish. 

This  year  we  have  an  election  chiefly 
on  the  issue  of  Wood  row  Wilson,  and  it 
shows  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  an  able  democrat  of  the 
Jeffersonian  type  as  President  for  four 
■ye-jrs  mo'v.  The  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try makes  the  t"M  a  very  fair  one. 

Pmc  A  Co.    All  riirhti  r».  r  .-.-d. 
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RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
THE  PRIMARY 

THE  direct  primary,  hailed  several 
years  ago  as  the  solution  of  all  our 
political  problems,  has  had  several 
tests  in  the  last  few  months.  Among  other 
things,  it  contributed  greatly  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes.  The  large 
primary  votes  scored  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  certain  state  primary  elections, 
notably  that  in  Oregon,  opened  wide  the 
eyes  of  the  political  leaders  to  his  value  as  a 
candidate.  Similarly  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  the  primaries  gave  the  final 
blow  to  his  Presidential  prospects.  Mr. 
Henry  Ford's  success  in  Michigan  and 
Nebraska  did  not  arouse  general  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Presidential  primary;  and 
more  recent  state  experiences  have  disap- 
pointed many  others.  Republicans  in 
New  York  clearly  chose  the  weakest 
Senatorial  candidate,  and  the  Democrats  of 
New  Jersey  again  expressed  their  prefer- 
ence for  Mr.  James  E.  Martine,  who  for 
six  years  has  been  an  anachronism  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Albany  County 
primaries  revived  the  boss-ship  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  Jr.,  whose  political  obituary 
the  newspapers  had  recently  published; 
on  the  other  hand  other  living  bosses,  in  the 
same  state,  went  down  under  a  shower  of 
primary  ballots. 

What  does  all  this  indicate?  That  the 
primary  is  a  failure?  A  menace  to  our 
democracy?  Not  necessarily.  This  means 
of  selecting  candidates  was  widely  adopted 
as  a  means  of  freeing  the  people  from  ag- 
gravated political  evils.  The  convention 
gave  unlimited  opportunities  for  political 
manipulation;  fleeing  from  this,  the  people 
greatly  exaggerated  the  advantages  of  their 
substitute.  The  primary  has  not  ful- 
filled these  expectations;  it  has  con- 
stantly chosen  unworthy  representatives, 
precisely  as  the  convention  did.  In  all 
probability  it  selects  more  good  men  than 
the  old  system  provided;  it  certainly  does 
not  give  us  fewer.  Mr.  Calder  and  Mr. 
McCombs,  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senatorial  nominees  in  New  York  State, 
are  not  ideal  candidates;  we  need  only 
go  back  a  few  years,  however,  to  dis- 
cover  New   York   Senators  who  were 


much  worse.  Certainly  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Republican  favorite  in  Presidential  pri- 
maries, compares  favorably  with  most 
Republican  Presidential  candidates  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  recent  pri- 
maries probably  fairly  represent  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  all  its  vices  and  its  vir- 
tues, all  its  tendencies  to  blunder  and  to  go 
straight.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the 
country  might  as  well  adjust  itself  to  the 
new  order,  for  it  has  come  to  stay.  Al- 
ready the  primary  has  refuted  one  proph- 
ecy; for  the  people  are  turning  out  in 
greater  numbers  every  year.  Nearly  half 
the  enrolled  Republicans  in  New  York 
went  to  the  polls  this  fall;  in  New  Jersey, 
in  certain  sections,  70  and  80  per  cent, 
participated  in  this  party  election.  In  cer- 
tain Western  states  as  many  as  90  per  cent, 
voted  on  primary  day.  The  people  must 
learn  to  use  this  as  well  as  other  instru- 
ments of  democracy;  and,  in  their  slow, 
blundering,  democratic  fashion,  must  learn 
largely  by  their  own  mistakes. 

YALE'S  TWO  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

EVERYTHING  in  this  country  is  so 
new  that  we  all  feel  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  there  are 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  colleges  that  are 
considerably  older  than  the  Nation  itself. 
That  Yale  University  can  celebrate  a  two 
hundredth  anniversary  in  itself  is  a  splen- 
did distinction.  And  this  bicentennial 
does  not  mark  the  date  when  it  was  estab- 
lished. Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1901,  Yale 
celebrated  her  two  hundredth  birthday. 
This  October  she  has  celebrated  the  second 
century  of  her  existence  at  New  Haven. 
Founded  at  Saybrook  in  1701,  the  "col- 
legiate schoole"  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  New  Haven  in  1716. 

The  Pageant  in  the  Yale  Bowl,  which 
was  part  of  this  commemoration,  pictured 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  two 
hundred  years.  These  changes  concern 
not  only  education  and  its  ideals,  but  the 
Nation  itself.  It  sufficiently  indicates  na- 
tional progress  to  recall  that  the  chief 
reason  we  have  Yale  University  is  that, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  journey  from 
New  Haven  to  Cambridge,  when  Harvard 
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was  then  in  its  infancy,  was  so  long  and 
perilous!  Yale  also  symbolizes  the  amaz- 
ing spiritual  and  social  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  American  common- 
wealth. Though  she  is  the  institution 
which,  above  others,  prides  herself  upon 
her  democracy,  life  in  the  old  New  Haven 
colony  was  not  democratic  at  all.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years  the  students' 
names,  in  the  college  catalogue,  appeared 
in  the  order  of  the  social  prominence  of 
their  families.  The  early  Yale  charters 
also  disclose  the  theocratic  character  of  the 
New  Haven  settlement.  The  college  was 
really  founded  as  an  essential  formative 
influence  of  a  Christian  community.  Its 
purpose  was  to  train  the  socially  elect  "for 
employment  both  in  church  and  civil 
state" — church,  be  it  observed,  being 
placed  first.  A  strict  Calvinism  was 
exacted  of  all  instructors;  an  early  president 
was  dismissed  because  he  was  suspected  of 
leaning  toward  Episcopacy.  The  only 
existing  traces  of  this  attitude  are  the 
number  of  clergymen  still  on  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  fact  that  the  undergraduates 
still  have  to  attend  daily  morning  prayers. 
Yale  has  held  more  tenaciously  than  Har- 
vard to  traditional  scholasticism;  no  man 
enters  the  Freshman  class  without  a  large 
amount  of  Latin — though  Greek  has  re- 
cently been  dispensed  with — and  for  the 
first  two  years  the  studies  are  still  largely 
prescribed. 

According  to  President  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Yale,  of  all  the  colonial  colleges,  has  con- 
tributed the  most  "men  filling  the  highest 
political  and  judicial  offices"  in  our  coun- 
try. An  institution  that  has  had  on  its 
teaching  force  men  like  Whitney,  Dana, 
Gibbs,  the  two  Hadleys,  Marsh,  Sumner — 
to  mention  only  a  few — certainly  has  done 
great  things  for  American  scholarship. 
"  Before  the  work  of  Professor  Marsh," 
said  Huxley,  after  inspecting  his  pa  Icon  to- 
logical  collections  at  Yale  University, 
"evolution  was  merely  a  theory— since,  it 
has  become  a  fact." 

Yale  has  indeed  much  to  celebrate;  her 
two  hundred  years  at  New  Haven  have 
added  to  the  virility  and  culture  of  the 
Nation;  the  best  wishes  of  all  certainly 
go  out  to  her. 


SHOULD  WE  HELP  END  THE  WAR? 

JL  K  R.  H.  G.  WELLS,  the  English 
\\J\  author,  voiced  a  common  belief  in 
X  Y  X  England  when  he  prophesied  that 
Germany  would  soon  make  an  effort  to  use 
the  United  States  as  the  machinery  with 
which  to  stop  the  war. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Wells's  prophecy 
was  printed  the  German  Prince  Hohenlohe 
published  a  statement  which  was  passed  by 
the  Berlin  censor  in  which  he  said  that  it 
had  become  evident  that  it  was  impossible 
to  achieve  "the  fantastic"  aims  of  the 
belligerents  and  that  as  further  bloodshed 
could  accomplish  nothing  it  should  be 
stopped  and  that  the  United  States  should 
use  its  influence  and  exert  pressure  if  need 
be  to  bring  the  Entente  Allies  to  this  point 
of  view.    About  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  in  Austria  that  Austria  had 
no  Ambassador  here  and  that  this  omission 
was  particularly  unfortunate  because  if  the 
United  States  should  use  its  endeavors  to 
stop  the  war  Austria  ought  not  to  be  un- 
represented at  Washington. 

Germany  entered  the  war  with  the  in- 
tention, to  use  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  of 
gaining  control  of  Europe.  After  two 
years  her  directors  see  that  the  grand 
project  cannot  be  accomplished.  They 
wish,  therefore,  to  stop  the  struggle  before 
it  costs  them  any  more.  They  would  like 
to  keep  what  they  have  acquired  in  the 
struggle  or  to  trade  it  for  some  properties 
lost  and  otherwise  go  back  to  the  former 
relations  with  their  neighbors.  This  is  the 
plan  for  which  they  want  the  "moral" 
support  of  the  American  people. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Entente  Allies  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  basis  of  things 
as  they  existed  before  the  war.  Before  the 
war  Germany  was  preparing  to  gain  her 
overlordship  of  Europe.  Having  tried  to 
put  this  scheme  into  effect  and  failed,  she 
wishes  to  stop  the  war  now  and  leave  her- 
self well  paid  for  her  effort  by  her  conquests 
and  in  a  position  to  make  better  prepara- 
tions to  dispose  of  one  or  more  of  her 
neighbors  later. 

The  neighbors  naturally  do  not  look 
upon  this  plan  with  favor.  They  feel  that 
although  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
Kaiser  from  making  war  when  he  thought 
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it  wise  they  can  at  least  prevent  his  making 
peace  when  convenient,  and  that  if  they  do 
this  perhaps  he  or  the  German  people  may 
realize  that  making  war  even  if  you  are  all 
ready  for  it  is  a  risky,  dangerous,  and  un- 
profitable venture.  As  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
the  British  Minister  of  Munitions,  said: 

"  The  whole  world,  including  neutrals  of 
the  highest  purposes  and  humanitarians 
with  the  best  motives,  must  know  that 
there  can  be  no  outside  interference  at 
this  stage.  Britain  asked  no  intervention 
when  she  was  not  prepared  to  fight.  She 
will  tolerate  none  now  that  she  is  prepared 
until  Prussian  military  despotism  is  broken 
beyond  repair." 

If  we  are  really  neutral  in  spirit — that  is, 
if  we  do  not  care  which  side  wins — if  we 
have  no  interest  in  the  struggle  and  see  no 
moral  principle  involved,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  German  idea  that  we  might  join 
themtostop  the  war  should  not  appeal  tous. 
That  would  put  the  stamp  of  our  approval 
upon  starting  a  war  of  conquest,  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgium's  neutrality,  the  "scrap  of 
paper"  theory  of  keeping  treaties,  the  mur- 
der of  our  own  women  and  children  at  sea, 
and  barbarous  methodsof  warfare  generally. 

But,  of  course,  the  fact  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  now  and  never  have 
been  neutral.  They  do  not  accept  the 
Germans'  belief  that  they  had  a  moral 
right  to  start  a  world  war  to  see  if  they 
could  not  thereby  gain  world  domina- 
tion. They  do  not  accept  the  German 
idea  that  anything  which  they  do  to 
anybody  to  gain  that  end  is  justifiable. 
They  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  spread 
of  Prussian  autocratic  ideals,  if  they  may 
be  termed  such,  is  what  the  world  needs 
for  its  salvation.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  for  the 
German  hint  that  the  United  States  should 
help  Germany  get  out  of  the  difficult  situa- 
tion into  which  her  rulers  have  gotten  her. 

The  President  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance said,  speaking  of  the  future: 

"  No  nation  can  any  longer  remain 
neutral  as  against  any  wilful  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  principle  is  as  applicable  to  this 
war  as  to  any  in  the  future,  for  most 
Americans  are  convinced  that  Austria  and 
Germany  did  wilfully  disturb  the  peace. 


And  there  is  another  principle  that 
might  well  go  with  this  one: 

"  That  the  United  States  cannot  regard 
with  indifference  a  struggle  in  which 
democracy  and  free  government  is  threat- 
ened by  autocracy." 

The  Hungarian  Premier,  in  his  speech 
concerning  the  possibility  of  our  mediation 
on  the  war,  said  that  the  ruthless  U-boat 
warfare  is  not  prosecuted  out  of  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  the  United  States.  How 
much  more  damage  the  U-boats  could  do 
than  they  are  now  doing  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
but  certainly  if  they  wish  to  they  can  sink 
some  ships  with  American  passengers  on 
board.  There  is,  of  course,  a  party  in 
Germany  that  continues  to  clamor  for  the 
renewal  of  the  submarine  campaign  with- 
out limitations.  So  long  as  there  is  hope 
that  we  may  be  useful  to  Germany  in  her 
efforts  to  stop  the  war,  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans will  probably  be  spared.  When  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  we  shall  render  no  aid 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  submarine 
atrocities  will  not  begin  again. 

The  German  Government  has  never 
made  any  kind  of  reparation  for  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Americans  who  were  on  the 
Lusitania,  or  those  on  the  Arabic,  or  even 
those  on  the  Sussex.  We  have  been  noti- 
fied that  German  submarine  commanders 
were  given  orders  not  to  sink  vessels  with- 
out warning,  but  we  were  given  no  assur- 
ances that  this  order  would  remain  in  force. 
It  may  or  it  may  not.  Whether  it  does  or 
not  it  is  not  an  atonement  for  the  dead  of 
the  Lusitania,  the  Arabic,  the  Persia,  the 
Ancona,  and  the  Sussex. 

If  we  are  solicitous  about  American  lives 
we  cannot  well  forget  the  dead.  If  we  con- 
stitute ourselves  the  guardian  of  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  we  cannot  accept  a 
revocable  and  contingent  German  Admir- 
alty order  as  the  basis  of  our  safety  of 
travel  at  sea. 

These  things  are  still  unsettled. 


ANOTHER  "EMS  MESSAGE" 

DR.  E.  J.  DILLON  is  one  of  the 
few  journalist-students  of  inter- 
national affairs  who,  like  the  late 
M.  de  Blowitz,  are  in  a  position  to  know 
more  of  the  inside  of  the  chancelleries  of 
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Europe  than  most  others.  His  book, 
"Ourselves  and  Germany,"  written,  of 
course,  for  his  English  compatriots,  con- 
tains many  significant  and  interesting 
facts  and  analyses  of  the  origins  of  the 
Great  War  and  the  characters  involved. 
Despite  the  vast  amount  of  writing  on  this 
subject,  most  of  which  has  dealt  with  the 
more  or  less  well  known  fact,  Dr.  Dillon's 
book  carries  one  through  new  channels  of 
information.  One  of  the  most  startling 
chapters  is  devoted  in  part  to  the  following 
account  of  a  Machiavellian  trick  which  de- 
serves to  rank  in  history  with  the  doctoring 
of  the  Ems  telegram,  the  dishonest  device 
by  which  Bismarck  boasted  he  precipitated 
the  Franco-Prussian  War: 

"Among  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
Lokal-Anieiger  from  the  date  of  its  pur- 
chase for  the  behoof  of  the  Crown  Prince 
onward  was  that  of  publishing  official  mili- 
tary news  before  all  other  papers,  and  not 
later  even  than  the  Militdr-tVocbenblati. 
Consequently,  it  thus  became  the  most 
trustworthy  source  of  military  news  in  the 
Empire.  This  fact  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it 
diffuses  on  what  follows. 

"War  being  foreseen  and  arranged  for, 
much  careful  thought  was  bestowed  on  the 
staging  of  the  last  act  of  the  diplomatic 
drama  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  abroad 
an  impression  favorable  to  Germany.  The 
scheme  finally  hit  upon  was  simple.  Rus- 
sia was  to  be  confronted  with  a  dilemma 
which  would  force  her  into  an  attitude  that 
would  stir  misgivings  even  in  her  friends 
and  drive  a  wedge  between  her  and  her  ally 
or  else  would  involve  her  complete  with- 
drawal from  the  Balkans.  *.    .  . 

"  Congruously  with  this  plan,  Russia  was 
from  the  very  outset  declared  to  be  the 
Power  on  which  alone  depended  the  out- 
come of  the  crisis.    .    .  . 

"  The  date  fixed  for  the  German  mobili- 
zation was  July  31st.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  date  printed  on  the 
official  order  which  was  posted  up  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin,  but  was  crossed  out  and 
replaced  by  the  words  "1st  of  August," 
in  writing,  as  there  was  no  time  to  reprint 
the  text.  It  had  been  expected  in  Berlin 
*^at  Russia  would  have  taken  a  decision 
'  v  30th,  either  mobilizing  or  knuckling 


down.  Neither  course,  however,  had  been 
adopted.  Thereupon .  Germany  became 
nervous  and  went  to  work  in  the  following 

way: 

"On  Thursday,  July  30th, at  2:25  p.m.,  a 
number  of  newspaper  boys  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  adjoining  the  Unter  den 
Linden  and  called  out  lustily:  'Lokal- 
Anieiger  Supplement.  Grave  news.  Mo- 
bilization ordered  throughout  the  Em- 
pire.' Windows  were  thrown  wide  open 
and  stentorian  voices  called  for  the  Sup- 
plement. The  boys  were  surrounded  by 
eager  groups,  who  bought  up  the  stock  of 
papers  and  then  eagerly  discussed  the 
event  that  was  about  to  change  and  prob- 
ably to  end  the  lives  of  many  of  the  readers. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Supplement 
was  sold  anywhere  outside  that  circum- 
scribed district.  Now  in  that  part  of  the 
town  was  situated  Wolff's  Press  Bureau, 
where  the  official  representatives  of  Havas 
and  the  Russian  Telegraphic  Agency  sat 
and  worked. 

"  The  correspondent  of  the  latter  agency 
having  read  the  announcement  of  the 
Lokal-Anieiger,  which  was  definitive  and 
admitted  of  no  doubt,  at  once  telephoned 
the  news  to  his  Ambassador,  M.  ZverbeiefT. 
During  the  conversation  that  ensued  the 
correspondent  was  requested  by  the 
officials  of  the  telephone  to  speak  in  Ger- 
man, not  in  Russian.  This  was  an  un- 
usual procedure.  The  Ambassador  could 
hardly  credit  the  tidings,  so  utterly  were 
they  at  variance  with  the  information  which 
he  possessed.  He  requested  the  correspond- 
ent to  repeat  the  contents  of  the  announce- 
ment, and  then  inquired:  'Can  I,  in  your 
opinion,  telegraph  it  to  the  Foreign 
Office?'  The  answer  being  an  emphatic 
affirmative,  the  Ambassador  despatched  a 
message  in  cipher  to  this  effect  to  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy 
of  information  thus  deliberately  given  to 
the  public  by  the  journal  which  possessed  a 
monopoly  of  military  news  and  was  the 
organ  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The  Russian 
correspondent  also  forwarded  a  telegram 
to  the  Telegraphic  Agency  in  Petrograd 
communicating  the  fateful  tidings. 

"Within  half  an  hour  the  German 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  telephoned  to 
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Wolff's  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  the  report 
about  the  mobilization  order  was  not  in 
harmony  with  fact,  and  it  also  summoned 
the  Lokal-An^eiger  to  issue  a  contradiction 
of  the  news  on  its  own  account.  This  was 
duly  done,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  second 
Supplement  was  issued  at  about  3  p.  m. 
The  explanation  given  by  the  newspaper 
staff  was  that  they  were  expecting  an  order 
for  general  mobilization  and  had  prepared 
a  special  Supplement  announcing  it  This 
Supplement  was  unfortunately  left  where 
the  vendors  saw  it,  and,  thinking  that  it  was 
meant  for  circulation,  seized  on  all  the  copies 
they  could  find,  rushed  into  the  streets,  and 
sold  them.  On  many  grounds,  however, 
this  account  is  unsatisfactory.  Copies  of  a 
newspaper  supplement  containing  such 
momentous  news  are  not  usually  left  where 
they  can  be  found,  removed,  and  sold  by 
mere  street  vendors.  Moreover,  the  date, 
July  30th,  was  printed  on  the  Supplement, 
so  that  it  was  evidently  meant  to  be  issued, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  circulated  only  in 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies  and  in  the 
streets  around  Wolff's  Bureau,  where  it  was 
certain  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

"  Half  an  hour  later  the  correspondent  of 
the  Russian  Agency  received  a  request  to 
call  at  the  General  Telegraph  Office  at  once. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  asked  to  withdraw  his 
two  telegrams  which  the  Censor  refused  to 
transmit.  To  his  plea  that  so  far  as  he 
knew  there  was  no  censorship  in  Germany 
he  received  the  reply  that  it  had  just  been 
instituted  and  now  declined  to  pass  his  tele- 
grams. 4  In  that  case,'  he  said,  'my  con- 
sent is  of  no  importance,  seeing  that  the 
matter  is  already  decided.'  Finally,  he 
asked  to  have  his  messages  returned  to  him, 
but  they  would  consent  only  to  his  reading, 
not  to  his  retaining  them. 

"The  Russian  Ambassador  also  des- 
patched an  urgent  message  en  clair  to  his 
Government  embodying  the  contradiction 
communicated  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

"  Now.  the  significant  circumstance  is 
that  the  Ambassador's  first  telegram  stating 
that  general  mobilization  had  been  officially 
ordered  throughout  the  German  Empire 
was  forwarded  with  speed  and  accuracy 
and  reached  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
without  delay.  And  this  news  was  com- 
municated to  the  Tsar,  who  by  way  of 
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counter-measure  issued  the  order  to  mob- 
ilize the  forces  of  the  Russian  Empire.  But 
the  Ambassador's  second  telegram  was 
held  back  several  hours  and  did  not  reach 
its  destination  until  the  mischief  was 
irremediable.  That  curious  incident  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  Bismarck's  Ems  telegram. 

"It  is  by  such  devices  that  the  German 
Government  is  wont  to  launch  into  war. 
The  mentality  whence  they  spring  cannot 
be  discarded  in  a  year  or  a  generation,  nor 
will  any  Peace  Treaty,  however  ingeniously 
worded,  prevent  recourse  being  had  to 
them  in  the  future.  For  this,  among  other 
reasons,  more  trustworthy  guarantees  than 
scraps  of  paper  must  be  sought  and  found." 


MR.  ROBERT  BACON'S  TEST  OF 
AMERICANISM 

MR.  ROBERT  BACON,  a  pleasant 
and  handsome  gentleman,  formerly 
a  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  at  one  time  Ambassador  to  France, 
ran  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Senate  from  New  York.  None  of 
his  qualifications  were  calculated  to  give 
him  any  particular  political  strength. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  hold  on  the  regular 
Republican  machine  and  had  little  or  no 
machine  of  his  own.  There  was  every 
chance,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Mr.  Bacon's  platform  was  that  he  was 
not  neutral  but  believed  that  the_Allies_ 
were  fighting  for  principles  in  which  we 
were  vitally  interested,  and,  secondly,  that 
he  believed  in  universal  service  for  the 
United  States. 

He  received  142,445  votes  to  151,379  for 
Mr.  Calder,  his  opponent,  who  had  every 
possible  political  advantage. 

There  is  a  very  strong  indication  in  this 
vote  that  the  voting  public  has  more  cour- 
age in  realizing  the  real  significance  of  the 
world  war  than  most  of  our  politicians 
credit  them  with.  If  our  political  leaders 
would  think  oftener  a  little  more  highly  of 
the  intelligence  of  "  the  average  voter"  the 
chances  are  very  good  that  he  would  justify 
it.  Mr.  Bacon's  experiment  in  New  York, 
though  not  successful,  was  certainly  signifi- 
cant, and  showed  that  many  of  the  voters 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
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WHAT  KILLS  THE  BABIES? 

T HERE  are  two  and  a  half  million 
babies  born  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  of  whom  300,000  die 
before  they  have  reached  their  second 
birthday.  High  scientific  authorities  de- 
clare that,  under  proper  surroundings,  the 
death  rate  of  babies  would  be  practically 
negligible.  These  figures,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a  standing  reproach  to  American 
civilization. 

What  kills  the  babies?  The  doctors 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion. They  can  present  a  lengthy  column 
of  statistics,  bristling  with  all  manner  of 
unpleasant  diseases.  But  this  hardly  an- 
swers the  question.  The  fundamental  point 
is:  Why  do  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  babies 
born  contract  these  diseases,  and  why  do 
the  remaining  88  per  cent,  escape?  Miss 
Julia  Lathrop,  head  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  has  spent  the  last 
few  years  attempting  to  solve  this  problem. 
Fundamentally,  she  believes,  infant  mor- 
tality is  not  a  medical  phenomenon,  but  is 
one  more  closely  related  to  civic  and  social 
surroundings.  She  has  taken  a  typical  in- 
dustrial community,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
has  had  personal  interviews  with  the  9,000 
women  who  had  babies  during  a  particular 
calendar  year.  The  purpose  was  to  dis- 
cover the  environmental  conditions  of  the 
children  who  died  and  of  the  children 
who  survived. 

The  old-fashioned  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  the  pampered  child  stands  the 
smallest  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  that  the  more  toughened  offspring  of 
the  poor  develops  qualities  that  make  for 
better  success  receives  a  hard  knock  from 
this  investigation.  Johnstown  is  a  mining 
town  and  is  also  the  headquarters  of  many 
steel  mills.  Here  the  workingmen  are 
strong  and  healthy,  probably  as  free  from 
the  social  vices  as  the  average  American 
workingmen.  The  mothers,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  work  in  the  factories,  though  many 
of  them  have  unusually  heavy  domestic 
duties,  as  the  practice  of  keeping  lodgers 
and  boarders  is  widespread.  Infant  mor- 
tality in  Johnstown  exceeds  only  slightly 
that  of  the  awntry  as  a  whole — it  is  about 
1  *  per  cent,  as  against  our  general  rule  of  1 2 


per  cent.  But  it  varies  in  accordance  with 
living  conditions.  Where  income  reaches 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  where  housing  and  the 
American  standard  of  living  least  prevail, 
the  infant  death  rate,  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  reaches  27  per  cent.  In  the  wards 
where  the  highest  standards  prevail  it 
drops  to  5  per  cent.  Thus  only  one  baby 
in  twenty  died  in  the  prosperous  sections, 
while  one  in  four  succumbed  in  those  sec- 
tions where  life  existed  on  its  lowest 
economic  plane. 

What  shall  we  do  about  this?  The 
Children's  Bureau  was  established  both  to 
find  the  causes  affecting  favorably  or  un- 
favorably child  life*  and  to  suggest  means 
for  improvement.  Evidently  it  has  made 
progress  in  its  diagnostic  work.  The 
remedies  will  present  greater  difficulties — 
though  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  social  conditions  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  show  that  there  is  really  no 
cause  for  absolute  despair. 


OUR  ARMY'S  VICTORY  OVER 
DISEASE 

IN  ONE  respect  at  least  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  troops  on  the  border  has 
been  a  great  success.  Its  freedom  from 
disease  forms  a  delightful  contrast  to  pre- 
vious American  experiences  at  warfare. 
Our  militia  has  been  quartered  on  the 
border  -now  for  four  months — a  period 
longer  than  the  Spanish-American  War. 
It  has  lived  mostly  in  an  unhealthful  coun- 
try, under  climatic  conditions  easily  pro- 
vocative of  epidemics.  These  were  the 
conditions  which,  in  1898,  produced  the 
epidemics  of  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  other 
tropical  diseases  that  caused  nearly  all 
the  mortality  of  the  Spanish  War.  But  no 
such  calamities  have  disgraced  this  cam- 
paign. Major-General  Pershing's  force 
and  the  militia  have  won  no  brilliant  mili- 
tary victories,  but  they  have  vanquished 
the  enemies  that  have  hitherto  proved 
most  formidable  in  warfare.  And  this 
is  peculiarly  an  American  triumph.  Our 
Army  on  the  Mexican  front  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  on  a  large  scale  the  value 
of  anti-typhoid  vaccination.  Our  sur- 
geons began  applying  this  treatment  on  a 
wholesale  system  when   President  Taft 
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f,rst  stationed  troops  on  the  border.  It 
was  this  success  which  led  to  the  use  of 
typhoid  vaccine  in  the  European  armies— 
with  amazing  success. 

The  Administration  should  carry  these 
reforms  further.  The  soldiers  returning 
from  the  Spanish  War  received  what  were 
believed  to  be  sound  physical  examinations. 
The  great  majority  came  back  to  private 
life  armed  with  certificates  of  sound  health. 
The  Government  made  these  examinations 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself  against 
fraudulent  claims  for  disability  pensions. 
The  precaution  has  not  had  quite  that 
result,  largely  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  the  examinations  were  not  thoroughly 
made.  We  should  learn  our  lesson  and 
give  every  returning  soldier  from  the 
Mexican  border  a  physical  examination 
of  the  most  modern  kind.  The  Govern- 
ment should  have  records  showing  precisely 
his  physical  condition,  both  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  militiaman  himself  and  as  a 
protection  against  improper  pension  claims. 

WHAT  MAKES  US  GROW  OLD? 

WHAT  is  the  real  cause  of  senility 
and  decay  ?  Bacterial  toxins 
generated  in  the  intestines,  say 
some;  overwork,  overwrought  nerves,  ner- 
vous excitement,  constant  worries— other 
causes  like  these  are  urged.  An  examina- 
tion into  longevity  recently  made  by  the 
London  Lancet  rather  disposes  of  the  idea 
that  an  energetic  life  in  itself  leads  to  early 
death.  The  lutncet  writer  has  studied  our 
American  Presidents,  assuming  that  they 
may  be  taken  as  types  of  men  who  have 
lived  strenuous  lives,  full  of  excitement  and 
hard  work.  Most  of  them  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  Here  are  their  ages:  67,  90,  83, 
8*.  7).  80,  78.  79,  68,  71,  53,  65,  74,  64, 
77.56,66.63,70,49, 56,71,67,71,  58.  Three 
it  is  true,  died  comparatively  young; 
Lincoln,  at  56,  Garfield  at  49,  and  Mc Kin- 
ley  at  58 — but  these  men  were  assassinated. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  only  Presidents 
who  died  under  sixty  were  Polk,  at  53.  and 
Arthur,  at  56.  The  average  age  of  Presi- 
dents is  70— the  Biblical  three-score-and- 
ten.  John  Adams,  dying  at  90,  Jefferson 
at  83,  Madison  at  85,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  at  80,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ripe 


successors,  clearly  indicate  that  politics  in 
itself  does  not  lead  to  premature  decay. 
The  fact  that,  in  127  years,  only  two 
Presidents,  except  those  assassinated,  have 
died  in  office — the  first  Harrison  and  the 
second  Taylor — is  a  record  that  sets  at 
defiance  the  law  of  probabilities. 

Hard  work  in  itself  is  clearly  the  normal 
state  and  seldom  kills. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  INCIDENT  OF  THE 
WAR 

A BOY  from  Hallowell,  Me.,  a  mere 
lad  who  had  not  attained  his 
majority — was  Captain  Frank  E. 
Goodrich  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  whose 
death  in  action  on  the  Somme  front  was 
announced  by  the  British  War  Office  on 
September  15th.  Wounded  at  St.  Julien, 
and  incapacitated  as  a  soldier,  he  entered 
the  British  air  service  and  in  six  months 
earned  two  promotions  and  the  Military- 
Cross.  Just  a  month  before  he  died  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  which 
the  following  paragraph  is  taken: 

You  wanted  to  know  how  Immelmann  [the 
most  famous  of  the  German  aviators]  was 
finally  brought  down.  He  tried  his  old  game 
of  diving  on  one  of  our  machines  while  it  was 
being  engaged  by  several  others.  Unfortun- 
ately for  Immelmann  another  of  our  machines 
was  behind,  watching  for  just  such  a  move. 
Before  he  could  get  away  he  was  shot  down 
and  kilted.  We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  killed  for  we  had  hoped  to  bring  him 
down  alive  on  our  side  and  make  him  prisoner, 
for  we  all  admired  his  ability  as  a  pilot  and  no 
doubt  he  was  as  chivalrous  as  a  Hun  can  be. 
I  had  the  honor  to  drop  a  wreath  for  him 
from  the  members  of  our  squadron.  We  sub- 
cribed  for  it.  attached  a  card  inscribed,  "To 
Lieut.  Immelmann.  a  brave  and  able  opponent, 
from  the  R.  F.  C,"  and  I  took  it  over  one  after- 
noon and  dropped  it  by  parachute  on  one  of 
the  airdromes.  They  shelled  me  all  the  way 
over  and  back  but  did  no  damage.  It  was 
acknowledged  later  in  the  German  papers. 
Several  other  squadrons  also  dropped  wreaths. 

The  incident  is  a  reminder  that  the  Ger- 
man who  brought  down  Adolphe  Pegoud, 
the  great  French  avhtor,  in  September, 
1915,  similarly  bedecked  the  grave  of  his 
adversary;  and  it  is  a  fine  evidence  that 
war  still  often  arouses  the  nobler  emotions 
of  chivalry  and  compassion. 
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Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  a  London  firm 
i\  of  investment  bankers  under- 
took  the  task  of  ascertaining 

/  \  the  precise  requirements  of  the 
^  ^English  investing  public.  For 
this  purpose  it  prepared  a  question-and- 
answer  paper  which  it  sent  out  to  several 
thousands  of  its  correspondents,  repre- 
senting investors  of  every  kind. 

The  questions  were  four  in  number, 
calculated  to  reveal  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  aims  and  tastes  of  each  investor  who 
should  take  the  pains  to  answer  them. 
The  first  question  had  regard  to  the  safety 
of  principal;  the  second  to  the  rate  of 
income;  the  third  to  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  increase  in  value;  and  the 
fourth  to  the  different  classes  of  securities. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  to  whom 
these  questions  were  addressed  furnished 
replies  which  were  tabulated  by  the 
bankers,  and  afterward  summarized  in 
one  of  the  English  financial  magazines 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  question  of  capital  safety  was  of 
primary  importance. 

(2)  They  were  satisfied  with  only  a  moderate 
rate  of  income,  provided  their  capital  was  safe. 

(3)  Practically  none  were  willing  to  incur 
the  slightest  risk,  however  likely  their  capital 
was  to  increase  in  value. 

(4)  They  had  no  particular  preference  for 
any  particular  class  of  investment,  or  country. 
There  were,  of  course,  those  who  objected  on 
religious  grounds  or  through  personal  pre- 
judice to  certain  stocks  Ithis  word  in  England 
often  means  "bonds"!  but  this  was  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  actual  question  of  invest- 
ment. For  example,  some  people  objected  to 
investments  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  so  on. 

(5)  There  were  some,  but  quite  an  insignif- 
icant number,  who  regarded  investment  as  a 
short  cut  to  fortune. 

The  returns  showed  also  that  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  cases  securities 


yielding  above  4J  per  cent,  were  regarded 
as  unsafe,  and  would  not,  for  that  reason, 
be  entertained. 

This  composite  picture  of  the  mind  of 
the  British  investor  of,  say,  ten  years  ago, 
is   especially    interesting   now.    For  it 
goes  far  to  explain  how  it  happened  that, 
as  part  collateral  for  the  $250,000,000  two- 
year  5  per  cent,  loan  negotiated  in  this 
country  a  little  while  ago,  the  British 
Government  was  able  to  offer  such  an 
extraordinary  array  of  American  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  statistics  of  these  American  securi- 
ties, representing  one  third  of  the  total 
collateral  pledged  for  the  loan,  are  in- 
structive. There  are  more  than  five 
hundred  separate  issues,  having  an  aggre- 
gate market  value  of  f>  100,000,000.  The 
bonds  number  442,  of  which  323  are  rail- 
road issues,  84  public  utility,  27  industrial 
and  miscellaneous,  and  8  municipal — 
the  latter  those  of  New  York  City.  The 
stocks  number  61,  of  which  37  are  railroad 
issues,  20  industrial,  and  4  public  utility. 

The  list  of  stocks  is,  fortunately,  not 
too  long  to  be  included  here  as  illustrating 
the  shrewd  discrimination  of  the  kind  of 
investors  who  have  been  taught  by  long 
experience  how  to  minimize  the  risks  that 
are  inherent  in  corporation  shares  as 
a  class.  It  comprises  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  preferred,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
common,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  common 
and  preferred,  Chicago  &  North  Western 
common  and  preferred,  Chicago,  Milwau-* 
kee  &  St.  Paul  common  and  preferred, 
Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  guaranteed  stock. 
Detroit,  Hillsdale  &  South  Western,  Erie 
&  Pittsburg,  Erie  Railroad  first  preferred. 
Great  Northern  preferred,  Illinois  Central, 
Illinois  Central  Leased  Lines  stock,  Lehigh 
Valley,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  com- 
mon and  preferred  and  Leased  Lines  stock, 
Manhattan  Railway,  Mobile  &  Birming- 
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ham  preferred,  Morris  &  Essex  common, 
New  York  Central,  Norfolk  &  Western 
common  and  preferred,  Northern  Pacific, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pittsburg,  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Chicago  original  and  special 
guaranteed  stock,  Reading  first  and  second 
preferred,  St.  Louis  Bridge  first  preferred, 
Southern  Pacific,  Tunnel  Railroad  of  St. 
Louis,  Union  Pacific  common  and  pre- 
ferred, American  Locomotive  preferred, 
American  Car  &  Foundry  preferred,  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  common  and  pre- 
ferred, American  Cotton  Oil  common, 
American  Tobacco  preferred,  American 
Smelters  Securities  preferred  B,  Baldwin 
Locomotive  preferred,  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Company  preferred,  Central  Leather 
preferred,  Deere  &  Company  preferred, 
Eastman  Kodak  preferred,  International 
Harvester  Corporation  preferred,  lngersoll 
Rand  preferred,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion, Liggett  &  Myers  preferred,  P. 
Lorillard  &  Company  preferred,  Mont- 
gomery, Ward  &  Company  preferred, 
United  Fruit,  Western  Union  Telegraph, 
Cities  Service  preferred,  Consolidated  Gas, 
Electric  Light  &  Power  of  Baltimore 
common  and  preferred,  and  Consolidated 
Gas  of  New  York. 

This  list  is  less  noteworthy  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  single  essentially  speculative 
issue  of  Erie  shares  than  for  the  predom- 
inance of  preferred  and  guaranteed  issues 
of  widely  recognized  investment  merit, 
many  of  them  in  the  railroad  class  so  well 
established  that  they  yield  consistently 
under  5  per  cent. 

But  the  perseverance  of  the  British 
investor  is  best  exemplified  by  the  list  of 
railroad  bonds.  It  is  possible  in  this 
article,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
items  in  the  list,  to  refer  only  in  a  general 
way  to  some  of  its  more  striking  aspects. 
Among  these  is  that  of  the  faithfulness 
with  which  the  old  investment  principle 
of  "  keeping  close  to  the  rails"  was  adhered 
to  in  the  choice  of  the  bonds.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  first  mortgage  and 
divisional  issues — the  real  "underlying" 
kind  of  which  the  roads  themselves  have 
few  left  to  supply  the  present-day  invest- 
ment market.  Their  variety,  moreover,  in 
respect  to  the  lines  they  cover  is  amazing. 

Nor  do  the  lists  of  industrial  and  public 


utility  bonds  hypothecated  show  any  less 
discriminating  tastes  on  the  part  of  their 
individual  owners  in  these  departments 
of  the  American  investment  market.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  make 
precious  few  eliminations  from  either  of 
these  two  lists  to  enable  one  to  say: 
"These  bonds  are  as  fairly  representative 
of  the  select  investments  of  their  class  as 
any  that  might  be  named." 

Thus  have  the  extremities  of  the  British 
Government,  in  providing  means  to  meet 
the  financial  obligations  it  has  been  piling 
up  in  this  country  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  furnished  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant lesson  for  the  American  investor. 

The  average  buyer  of  securities  finds 
himself  confronted  with  one  or  more  of 
three  fundamental  questions:  What  are 
the  best  to  hold?  What  are  the  best  for 
profit?    What  are  the  best  for  emergency? 

It  is  to  the  last  of  these  questions  in 
particular  that  a  study  of  the  collateral 
back  of  the  $250,000,000  British  loan 
supplies  an  illuminating  answer.  These 
securities  were  discovered  in  the  private 
strong  boxes  of  that  great  middle  class 
of  British  investors  who  are  accustomed 
to  buy  with  the  intention  of  leaving  their 
holdings  undisturbed  from  one  generation 
to  another,  but  always  with  an  eye  to  the 
unexpected  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
single  "best  security"  for  one  to  depend 
upon.  They  were  picked  with  pains- 
taking care  for  their  usefulness  in  meet- 
ing a  supreme  financial  emergency,  and 
"mobilized"  by  the  British  Treasury 
through  the  levy  of  a  special  income  tax 
upon  such  of  their  holders  as  should  refuse 
to  sell  or  lend  them  to  the  Government. 

If,  as  has  been  frequently  suggested, 
Great  Britain,  so  long  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  nation,  did  not  escape  the  pangs 
of  humiliation  in  facing  the  necessity  of 
pawning  its  privately  owned  investments 
to  get  financial  aid  abroad,  it  must, 
nevertheless,  have  experienced  some  com- 
pensating sense  of  pride  in  exposing  a  list 
of  assets  of  such  admirable  quality. 

There  are  few  investors  of  any  class  who 
could  not  profit  by  taking  the  pains  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  individualities 
of  these  securities. 
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WHAT  SORT  OF  NAVY  AND  ARMY  DO  WE  NEED? 

THE  CRAVE    BUT  INEVITABLE  CONCLUSION  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  ABANDON 
ITS  TRADITIONAL   POUCY  OF  ISOLATION    AND  BUILD  AN  EFFECTIVE  DEMO- 
CRATIC ARMY    AND   A    POWERFUL    NAVY    TO    INSURE  ITSELF 
AGAINST  INVASION  AND  TO  DO  ITS  DUTY  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

(raEStDEHT  EMHUTCS  OI  BAXVAXD  CNIVXaSTTY) 


THERE  is  endless  talk  in  these 
days  about  "preparedness." 
Both  political  parties  and  both 
candidates  for  the  Presidency 
advocate  a  larger  Navy  and  a 
larger  Army.  On  preparedness  and  Ameri- 
canism the  Republican  platform  uses  the 
braver  words;  but  the  Democratic  Party 
has  voted — with  more  or  less  reluctance — 
the  largest  appropriations  for  the  Navy  and 
Army  that  have  ever  been  voted,  and  also 
made  the  most  earnest  a'ttempt  ever  made 
to  convert  the  state  militias  into  a  national 
force.  As  to  the  defunct  Progressive  Party 
and  its  leaders,  it  shouted  louder  than 
either  of  the  others  for  warlike  preparation, 
and,  indeed,  appeared  to  advocate  war 
against  piteous  little  Mexico;  but  its  prin- 
cipal doctrines  related  to  social  and  in- 
dustrial improvements  at  home,  and  it  has 
had  no  change  to  put  those  doctrines  into 
practice  through  legislation.  Under  these 
political  conditions  at  home  and  in  the 
present  fearful  state  of  Europe,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  public  men  who  undertake  to 
lead  the  people,  should  consider,  first,  for 
what  uses  the  United  States  needs  a  navy 
and  an  army;  and  secondly,  the  sort  of 
navy  and  army  which  the  United  States 
should  prepare. 

To  undertake  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
modern  navy  and  a  great  modern  army, 
always  prepared  for  immediate  action,  in- 
volves the  abandonment  of  a  deeply  rooted 
American  policy — the  ancient  reliance  for 
safety  on  the  physical  isolation  of  the 


country  between  two  great  oceans.  The 
maintenance  of  a  larger  navy  will  not  re- 
quire much  new  legislation,  or  much  change 
of  customs;  but  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
land  force  which  can  be  mobilized  in  a  few 
days— all  ready  for  service  in  the  field — 
will  require  much  new  legislation,  great 
new  expenditures,  and  many  changes  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
policy  of  maintaining  only  a  small  pro- 
fessional army,  and  even  that  imperfectly 
equipped,  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Why  should  the  American  people  make 
this  formidable  change  in  their  national 
habits  and  their  international  policy? 
First,  because  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Nation  have  com- 
pletely changed  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
can  no  longer  be  preserved  and  promoted  in 
isolation.  The  country  cannot  keep  its 
existing  machinery  running,  or  sell  its 
surplus  foods  and  raw  materials,  unless  the 
foreign  markets  are  open  to  it,  and  are 
freely  developed.  The  United  States, 
having  become  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial World  Power,  needs  to  have  all  the 
seas  and  oceans  of  the  world  open  for  its 
foreign  trade  in  times  of  peace,  and  so  far 
as  is  practicable  in  times  of  war  also — open 
for  both  its  imports  and  its  exports  of 
foods,  drinks,  drugs,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  articles.  \ 

So  long  as  the  British  navy  ruled  the 
seas,  freedom  for  American  trade  with  all 
nations  was  secure  in  peaceful  times,  and 
with  Great  Britain  and  /her  allies  in  war 
times;  but  the  war  has  demonstrated  that 
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Great  Britain  can  no  longer  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  herself  and  other 
nations  without  assistance.  During  the 
present  war  the  combined  navies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  have  not 
succeeded  in  maintaining  an  effectual 
blockade  of  all  German,  Austrian,  Bul- 
garian, and  Turkish  ports,  or  in  preventing 
the  destruction  of  an  immense  tonnage  of 
merchantmen  belonging  to  the  Entente 
Allies,  with  their  cargoes.  Although  many 
German  and  Austrian  submarines  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  few  short  lines  of 
transportation  by  water  have  been  made 
safe  against  submarines,  it  cannot  be  said 
to-day  that  adequate  means  of  defending 
commercial  vessels  and  fishermen  against 
destruction  by  hostile  submarines  have 
been  discovered,  or  that  the  full  power  of 
the  submarine  to  destroy  enemies'  prop- 
erty, or  to  maintain  some  foreign  commerce 
in  spite  of  a  blockade,  has  as  yet  been 
developed  and  exhibited.  The  world  still 
has  much  to  learn  about  the  functions  of 
the  submarine.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
task  of  keeping  the  oceans  safe  for  the 
commerce  of  the  free,  manufacturing 
nations — to  which  foreign  commerce  is 
indispensable — is  one  in  which  the  United 
States  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take 
its  fair  part.  It  is  not  doing  so  now.  If 
the  United  States  expects  to  share  the 
benefits  of  the  resistance  the  Entente  Allies 
are  making  to  the  domination  of  seas  and 
lands  by  Germany,  should  it  not  also  pre- 
pare to  share  the  terrible  sacrifices  that 
resistance  costs? 

AMERICA  NO  LONGER  PHYSICALLY  ISOLATED 

Secondly,  "steam  and  electricity  have 
done  away  with  the  physical  isolation  of 
the  United  States.  The  oceans  are  not 
barriers,  but  highways  which  invite  the 
passage  of  fleets,  pacific  or  hostile.  The 
security  of  America  can  no  longer  be  trusted 
to  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

If  any  one  says  that  the  risk  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  United  States  by  a  strong 
naval  and  military  Power  is  very  small, 
particularly  within  twenty  years  of  the 
close  of  the  present  terrifying  and  ex- 
hausting war,  the  answer  is  that,  since  the 
war  in  Europe  has  demonstrated  how 
horrible  a  catastrophe  an  invasion  would 


be,  the  American  people  may  wisely  in- 
sure themselves  against  even  a  small  risk  of 
invasion.  The  only  available  insurance  is 
a  Navy  powerful  in  every  respect,  and  an 
Army  in  reserve  visibly  strong  in  numbers 
and  visibly  prepared  for  immediate  service. 

IF  WE  HAD  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 

If  the  principle  of  universal  military 
service  should  be  accepted  and  acted  on  in 
the  United  States,  several  important  con- 
sequences would  immediately  follow: 

1.  The  country  would  always  have  on 
call  a  trained  force  for  all  the  duties  and 
services  which  the  Regular  Army  now  per- 
forms, and  this  force  could  be  increased  by 
telegraph  and  telephone  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent up  to  the  limit  of  the  reserves.  Within 
ten  years  these  reserves  would  be  formid- 
able in  number.  It  would  probably  be 
desirable  to  maintain  a  special  force  for  a 
service  of  two  years  in  the  Philippines,  the 
Panama  Zone,  and  other  outlying  regions; 
but  this  force  should  consist  of  young  men 
who  volunteered  for  that  special  service 
after  they  had  received  the  universal 
training  at  home,  or  the  better  part  of  it. 

2.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
maintain  any  state  militia;  provided  the 
governors  were  authorized  to  call  on  the 
national  War  Department  for  any  troops 
they  might  need  for  local  service.  But 
if  any  state  preferred  to  do  so,  it  might 
maintain  a  local  volunteer  force  made  up  of 
young  men  who  had  already  served  their 
first  period  (sixty  to  ninety  days)  in  the 
national  army. 

3.  The  Nation  would  be  always  pre- 
pared for  defensive  combat  with  any 
military  Power  which  might  assail  it  for 
purposes  of  conquest  or  ransom ;  and.  being 
prepared,  would  probably  be  safe  from  such 
attempts. 

4.  In  case  of  rebellion  or  outbreak  of 
any  sort  within  the  country  itself,  a  national 
force  could  be  promptly  put  into  the  field 
to  subdue  it. 

5.  All  the  able-bodied  young  men  in  the 
country  would  receive  a  training  in  the 
hard  work  of  a  soldier  which  would  be  of 
some  service  to  them  in  any  industry  in 
which  they  might  afterward  engage.  They 
would  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
discipline  under  which  many  men  cooperate 
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strenuously  in  the  pursuit  of  common  ob- 
jects. They  would  have  mastered  the 
use  of  some  instruments  of  precision;  and 
would  have  learned  much  about  personal 
and  public  hygiene,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving bodily  vigor  and  utilizing  it  to 
advantage. 

6.  The  defense  of  the  country  would  be 
always  in  charge  of  a  Navy  and  Army 
neither  feudal  nor  mercenary,  neither 
drafted  "for  the  war"  nor  professional  in 
the  sense  that  its  members  mean  to  spend 
their  active  lives  in  the  service,  but  on  the 
contrary  composed  of  all  the  able-bodied 
youth  of  the  Nation,  acting  under  a  univer- 
sal sense  of  obligation  or  duty,  but  also 
willing  to  serve  the  country  in  a  hearty  co- 
operative spirit  out  of  love  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  all  that  makes  "  home." 

7.  In  case  of  war,  large  or  small,  long  or 
short,  the  great  waste  of  lives  and  money 
which  has  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of 
every  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  since  the  Government  was 
organized  would  be  avoided;  because  the 
country  would  have  at  call  any  desired 
number  of  competent  officers  and  well- 
trained  men.  In  case  of  war  alarms  the 
country  would  not  be  obliged  to  summon 
untrained  militia,  or  to  resort  to  such  crude 
and  unsound  methods  as  Plattsburg  camps 
and  college  regiments. 

MORAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  STRENGTH 

Some  moral  advantages  would  result  to 
the  United  States  from  maintaining  the 
second  navy  in  the  world  and  a  numerous 
army  always  ready.  A  strong  democracy, 
always  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  at- 
tacks from  without  or  within,  would  be  less 
exposed  to  intentional  provocation  by 
critical  or  jealous  governments,  and  less 
liable  to  the  occasional  internal  panics 
which  are  apt  to  cause  wastes  and  other  un- 
necessary evils.  Some  improvement  in  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
people  itself  might  also  be  expected, 
especially  in  regard  to  cooperative  disci- 
pline, self-reliance,  and  self-control.  To  be 
always  ready  to  defend  and  to  maintain 
American  ideals  of  public  justice  and  liberty 
would  add  to  the  self-respect  of  the  people. 
If  every  able-bodied  youth  were  well 
trained  for  service  in  the  national  army  or 


navy  at  some  serious  sacrifice  of  his  ease 
and  earning  time,  and  then  held  himself 
constantly  in  readiness  to  fight  for  his 
country,  if  it  were  in  peril,  until  he  became 
too  old  for  soldier's  work,  the  whole  people 
would  soon  attain  to  a  new  sentiment  of 
patriotic  duty  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  country  as  the  groundwork  of  home, 
kinship,  and  friendship,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  public  justice  and  liberty  and  of 
progressive  hope  for  mankind.  The  entire 
Nation,  without  distinction  of  race  or  class, 
would  be  taught  to  think  of  itself  as  a 
unified  and  exalted  power  for  good  in  the 
world — humane,  unselfish,  and  aspiring. 

OUR  DUTY  TOWARD  WORLD  PEACE 

To  protect  this  country  and  its  produc- 
tive industries  and  to  exalt  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  its  people  are,  however,  not 
the  only  or  the  strongest  motives  for 
abandoning  the  precious  traditional  policies 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  isolation 
and  the  avoidance  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. Durable  peace  can  be  maintained 
after  the  present  war  only  by  a  dominant 
force  too  strong  for  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  sep- 
arately, or  in  any  possible  combination,  or 
with  any  imaginable  allies,  to  attack  or  to 
resist.  A  limited  alliance  of  competent 
nations — three,  four,  or  five — can  promptly 
provide  such  a  force  already  trained  to  con- 
current, cooperative  action.  Federations 
and  parliaments  of  the  world  could  not  do 
it.  They  would  be  too  complicated,  vast, 
slow,  and  unstable.  The  "Concert  of 
Europe"  is  utterly  discredited,  because  it 
has  too  often  brought  about,  or  permitted, 
concerted  injustice,  and  perpetuated 
poisonous  wrongs.  There  is  no  hope  of 
establishing  lasting  peace  through  any 
treaty-making  which  should  include  the 
Central  Monarchies.  Their  acts  since 
July,  1914,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  any  pledges  or 
treaties  signed  by  them.  No  verbal  or 
written  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  on  the 
part  of  the  German  people  could  be  de- 
pended on.  If  such  a  change  shall  happily 
occur,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  trust  it 
until  its  reality  is  proved  by  a  long  course 
of  rational  and  honorable  conduct.  What 
would  be  the  best  group  of  nations  for 
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supplying  this  dominant  force?  There 
might  well  be  two  distinct  alliances;  one 
for  the  oceans,  the  other  for  the  lands.  For 
the  oceans.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  would  suffice;  but  Russia, 
Italy,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Japan 
would  be  convenient  additions.  For  con- 
tinental Europe  and  the  Near  East,  Great 
Britain.  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  would  be 
indispensable,  and  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Scandinavia  would  be 
acceptable  additions. 

REGENERATED  RUSSIA 

Some  Americans  and  some  Englishmen 
shrink  from  Russia  as  an  clement  in  any 
such  combination,  on  the  ground  that 
Russia  is  an  autocratic  military  empire 
which  steadily  aims  at  expansion  of  terri- 
tory. These  apprehensions  may  be  allayed 
by  considering  that,  though  Russia  is 
historically  and  by  present  necessity  a  mili- 
tary empire,  its  Government  has  done  many 
enlightened  and  progressive  deeds  within 
recent  years.  It  has  emancipated  the 
serfs,  instituted  the  Conferences  of  the 
Hague,  created  the  Douma,  and  promoted 
the  communal  self-government  which  char- 
acterizes the  Russian  people.  Since  the 
war  began  it  has  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  vodka,  reduced  the  un- 
toward influence  of  the  Teutonic  element 
in  the  Petrograd  bureaucracy,  and  so  im- 
proved the  relations  between  Government 
and  people  that  the  Czar  and  his  young  son 
now  go  about  freely  without  any  special 
protection;  whereas  before  the  war  they 
had  to  be  incessantly  guarded  against 
assassination.  Moreover,  what  Russia  de- 
sires and  greatly  needs  is  that  the  natural 
outlets  for  her  commerce  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  should  be  in  friendly  and 
not  in  hostile  hands,  and  that  ports  on  the 
Pacific  convenient  for  her  use  should  also  be 
available  for  her.  This  traditional  Rus- 
sian ambition  is  altogether  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  have  been  gratified  long  ago. 

In  order  to  do  its  part  in  maintaining  a 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  this 
count ry  should  possess  a  navy  next  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  size,  and  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be  made  in  construction,  equipment, 
and  appointments,  and  in  the  skill  of  its 
officers  and  men.   This  up-to-date  navy 


should  be  kept  ready  for  instant  service  at 
full  strength;  so  long  as  it  can  contribute  to 
prevent  war  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  to 
impart  that  universal  confidence  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  which  must  precede 
any  general  reduction  of  armaments.  Such 
a  navy  cannot  be  procured  and  maintained 
unless  the  principle  of  universal  military 
service  is  adopted  by  the  American  people 
and  put  into  force.  Voluntary  enlistment 
will  not  furnish  in  times  of  peace  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired for  such  a  navy,  nor  supply  a  re- 
serve force  of  trained  men  who  can  be 
depended  on  in  time  of  war.  Even  under 
the  present  incitements  the  American 
Navy  is  not  fully  manned,  and  it  seldom 
has  been  except  in  war  time.  When  war 
has  broken  out,  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate naval  reserve. 

THE  NAVY 

The  enlarged  American  Navy  should  in 
times  of  peace  be  an  active  school  of  prac- 
tice for  scouting,  blockading,  shooting,  and 
manoeuvring.  The  term  of  enlistment 
should  be  short,  not  exceeding  in  length 
whatever  period  will  suffice  to  give  an 
average  young  man  a  sufficient  training. 
The  officers  would  be  in  times  of  peace 
chiefly  teachers,  for  the  new  men 
would  be  joining  the  Navy  in  large  num- 
bers at  frequent  intervals.  These  officers 
would  be,  as  now,  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  cadets  of  the  Academy,  how- 
ever, not  being  nominated  by  Congress- 
men, but  being  selected  by  their  officers  on 
board  ship  from  the  successive  quotas  of 
young  men  coming  into  the  Navy.  The 
Swiss  rule  that  nobody  shall  be  an  officer  in 
the  army  who  has  not  served  as  a  private 
and  non-commissioned  officer  would  be  of 
high  value  in  securing  an  American  Navy 
of  proper  democratic  spirit.  The  utmost 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  term  of 
service  in  the  Navy  valuable  to  the  en- 
listed man  in  respect  to  personal  hygiene, 
manual  skill,  good  mental  habits,  and 
character.  Every  man  who  serves  in  the 
Navy  should  come  out  of  it  a  man  more 
useful  in  the  national  industries  than  he 
would  have  been  without  that  service,  and 
also  a  better  citizen. 

The  United  States  has  found  uses,  since 
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the  war  with  Spain,  for  a  fairly  equipped 
Army  of  something  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men ;  and  a  minority  of  the  states 
have  seen  reason  to  maintain  a  volunteer 
militia,  in  the  organizing  of  which  no  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  married  or 
single  state  of  the  volunteers,  and  but  little 
to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a 
soldier.  The  militia  has  also  been  poorly 
equipped,  or  sometimes  hardly  equipped  at 
all  for  real  work.  The  troubles  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  Regular  Army  is  in 
numbers  insufficient  to  guard  effectively 
the  long  border  between  the  two  countries 
— in  addition  to  its  other  duties — and 
that  the  militia  of  the  states  is  not  only  too 
imperfectly  equipped  to  be  rapidly  mob- 
ilized, but  also  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  men  whom  it  is  not  expedient  to  call 
upon  for  military  service  at  a  distance  from 
their  homes. 

IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  MILITIA 

The  militia  in  all  the  states  which 
maintain  any  militia  was  intended,  so 
far  as  it  had  any  function  beyond  parades 
and  vacation  camps,  to  keep  the  peace  and 
give  aid  during  brief  periods  of  local  dis- 
turbance, like  riots  and  the  disorders  which 
attend  great  catastrophes  by  earthquake, 
fire,  or  flood.  A  state  militia  as  a  rule 
elects  its  officers,  the  privates  electing  the 
company  officers,  the  company  officers 
electing  the  regimental  officers,  the  regi- 
mental officers  electing  the  general.  The 
qualities  which  win  votes  in  such  elections 
are  not  identical  with  those  which  make  a 
good  commander  in  camp,  on  the  march, 
and  on  the  battlefield.  As  a  national 
force  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
or  beyond  its  borders,  and  for  long  periods 
during  which  the  men  are  detached  from 
their  homes  and  their  employments,  the 
state  militias  are  inappropriate.  In  war 
with  a  strong  military  Power,  the  militia 
would  not  be  available  for  several  months, 
or  until  all  tin*  units  had  been  con- 
verted into  national  units  and  re-officered 
in  large  part.  I  he  present  Democratic 
Administration  and  G>nnress  have  rend- 
ered a  considerable  service  to  the  coun- 
try by  giving  a  clear  demonstration  to 
this  effect. 


Although  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  is  an  efficient  body  of  men, 
well  selected,  well  officered,  and  possessing 
a  fine  esprit  de  corps,  it  is  not  a  modern 
army  in  the  European  sense;  and  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  army  that  a  democratic  people 
ought  to  maintain,  having  been  essentialiy 
copied  from  the  English  army,  which  has 
always  been — until  "Kitchener's  army" 
was  created— an  army  officered  from  the 
upper  classes  and  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment  from  the  lower.    It  has  never 
been  a  popular  or  national  army  in  the 
sense  of  continental  Europe,  where  con- 
scription or  universal  military  service 
has  long  prevailed. 

FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  ARMY 

If  the  United  States  sees  reason  for  main- 
taining any  army  at  all,  it  will  be  wise  for  it 
to  maintain  a  democratic  army,  in  which 
all  able-bodied  young  Americans  should 
serve  for  several  short  periods,  and  then  be 
held  in  reserve  for  a  long  period,  its  officers 
being  selected  from  the  ranks  by  their  in- 
structors and  commanders  during  the  pre- 
scribed periods  of  service,  and  educated  as 
now  at  the  Military  Academy  to  serve  for 
life  as  teachers  of  the  successive  levies  of 
raw  recruits,  or  held  in  reserve  with  liberty 
to  follow  civil  occupations.  A  few  thou- 
sand non-commissioned  officers  would 
also  be  kept  in  the  service  permanently, 
or  for  considerable  periods,  to  serve  as 
instructors  to  the  raw  levies  and  £as 
non-commissioned  officers  of  any  force 
the  country  might  need  for  sudden  and 
sustained  service. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  NON-RESISTANCE 

A  few  philanthropists  believe  that  the 
world  would  get  on  better  if  there  were  no 
armies  and  navies  and  no  use  of  force  to 
resist  wrong-doers;  but  non-resistance 
seems  to  almost  everybody  an  impracti- 
cable international  policy  at  mankind's 
actual  state  of  progress.  The  nations  have 
not  yet  come  into  Emerson's  "region  of 
holiness"  where  passion  passes  from  them. 
On  the  contrary,  never  before  was  out- 
rageous violence  so  rife  in  the  world,  and 
resistance  to  it  by  force  so  indispensable. 
The  policy  of  non-resistance  is  nowhere  ap- 
plied to  burglars,  murderers,  or  maniacs. 
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No  more  can  it  be  applied  to  Europe,  in 
full  view  of  invasions  of  Belgium  and  Ser- 
bia. Armenian  massacres,  and  the  sudden 
sinking  of  passenger  steamers,  merchant- 
men, and  fishermen.  Non-resistance  is  an 
admirable  moral  goal ;  but  reaching  it  seems 
at  the  present  day  as  far  off  as  when 
Buddha  taught,  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  use  of  force  was  never  justi- 
fiable or  even  expedient. 

FORCE   MUST  STILL  CONTROL 

Since  peaceful  international  relations 
will  need  for  decades  the  firm  support  of  a 
trustworthy  protective  international  force, 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
to  supply  part  of  that  force.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's clear  duty  to  her  inheritance  of  liberty 
and  to  civilization  itself  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  when  the  present  war 
is  over.  For  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
and  for  her  own  security,  America  needs  a 
strong  navy  and  a  strong  potential  army, 
both  kept  always  ready.  She  can  secure 
neither  without  adopting  the  principle  of 
universal  service.  Such  are  the  lessons  of 
Germany's  outbreak  in  1914,  and  of  the 
fifty-years-long  Prussian  preparation  for 
that  outbreak  in  such  secrecy,  and  with 
such  protestations  of  innocency,  that  the 
other  European  nations  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  the  German  armies  rushed  over 
Belgium  bound  for  Paris. 

After  peace  has  been  maintained  by 
force  for  some  years,  and  the  world  sees 
that  the  alliance  of  a  few  strong  nations  to 
prevent  war  is  effective,  and  can  be  trusted, 
it  will  be  possible  to  take  steps  toward  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments,  and  so  to 
lift  a  crushing  burden  from  the  productive 
workers  of  the  world.  The  formation  of 
such  an  alliance  within  the  next  few 
months  would  contribute  effectively  to 
the  arrest  of  the  present  horrible  destruc- 
tions, and  to  the  arrangement  by  con- 
ference and  negotiation  of  satisfactory 
terms  for  a  durable  peace.  Should  not 
the  United  States  of  America  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  beneficent  alliance?  Its  past 
history,  its  present  needs,  and  its  future 
hopes  answer — Yes! 
,  To  insure  the  country  against  invasion, 
to  help  on  democratic  government  in  the 


world,  and  to  give  greater  security  to 
humanity  for  its  progress  in  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  ethics,  free  from  such  terrific 
crumblings  and  crashes  as  the  last  two 
years  have  witnessed,  would  cost  the 
United  States  much  money,  much  labor 
over  new  legislation,  and  much  patience 
and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  But  are  not  the  results  to 
be  attained  worth  to  America  and  the 
human  race  all  they  would  cost? 

FITTING  MEN  TO  THEIR  TASKS 

The  present  war  has  demonstrated  that 
the  actual  fighting  force  in  any  campaign 
has  to  be  supported,  equipped,  and  served 
by  the  incessant  labor  of  men  and  women 
who  greatly  exceed  in  number  the  actual 
fighting  men,  and  represent  a  great  variety 
of  civil  employments.  The  principle  of 
universal  service  skilfully  applied  will 
utilize  in  war  time  many  sorts  of  special 
capacities  in  the  individual  men.  Thus, 
many  young  mechanics  will  be  sent  to 
munition  factories  instead  of  into  the  field. 
Teamsters  and  chauffeurs  will  be  put  into 
the  transportation  corps;  clerks  into  the 
quartermaster's  department;  medical  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  into  the  first-aid 
stations  and  the  hospitals.  The  Navy  will 
have  first  choice  each  year  of  the  young 
engineers  and  electricians.  The  air- 
planes will  be  manned  by  men  whose  age 
and  previous  training  qualify  them  for  that 
work.  The  selection  of  the  individual  for 
any  one  of  these  special  functions  will  be 
made  by  his  first  military  teachers;  but  the 
personal  choice  of  the  individual  will 
naturally  be  regarded  by  the  selecting 
authority,  if  supported  by  evidence  con- 
cerning his  previous  training  and  his  ex- 
perience. The  basic  principle  of  universal 
service  being  adopted,  and  every  able- 
bodied  young  man  having  received  the 
elements  of  a  military  training,  each  in- 
dividual's post  of  service  in  case  of  war  will 
depend  on  the  determination  by  a  selective 
authority  of  the  employment  in  which  that 
individual  can  be  most  useful  to  the 
country.  The  men  needed  in  munition 
factories  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
trenches;  and  the  men  fitted  to  handle  the 
complicated  machinery  of  a  battleship  or 
submarine  will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
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the  infantry  on  land.  The  reservists 
especially  will  be  employed  each  in  his  most 
appropriate  station,  in  order  that  no 
peculiar  personal  efficiency  may  be  wasted. 
From  motives  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
none  but  able-bodied  men  will  be  taken 
into  the  Navy  or  Army,  and  none  but  able- 
bodied  men  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
fighting  force. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOLING 

From  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
universal  service,  certain  changes  in  school 
training  would  be  likely  to  follow.  No 
distinctly  military  training  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  during  the  school 
age — six  to  eighteen  years;  but  the  total 
school  training  should  supply  the  primary 
essentials  for  either  industrial  or  military 
service,  and  should  invariably  include  the 
"setting-up"  drill  which  is  now  associated 
only  with  military  training.  Rifle  and 
pistol  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  using  car- 
penter's tools,  climbing,  and  walking  long 
distances  should  be  encouraged  for  boys 
during  school  life  at  the  appropriate  ages; 
cooking,  nursing,  sewing,  knitting,  climb- 
ing, and  walking  for  girls;  and  dancing  and 
swimming  for  both  sexes.  The  soldier 
needs  much  more  training  of  his  senses  than 
is  given  in  American  schools  to-day;  but  so 
does  the  industrial  worker,  and  the  home 
worker.  No  peculiar  mental  training  need 
be  given  in  schools  to  prepare  youth  of 
either  sex  especially  for  works  of  war.  All 
the  sense  and  mind  training  which  a  skilful 
soldier  needs  is  just  as  much  needed  for  the 
works  of  peace. 

Most  of  the  details  in  the  Swiss  system  of 
national  defense  could  be  copied  with  ap- 
propriate modifications  in  an  American 
system  of  national  defense.  Before  the 
twentieth  year — that  is,  during  school  life 
—the  Swiss  aim  at  turning  out  from  their 
schools  vigorous  and  agile  youths  who  can 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  geography  of 
Switzerland  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  something  about  the  history  of  re- 
ligious toleration  and  civil  liberty.  Swiss 
boys  are  also  encouraged  to  become,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  mem- 
bers of  preparatory  semi-military  organiza- 
tions whose  chief  object  is  rifle-shooting 


on  Sundays.  Saturdays  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  Sundays  in  the  United  States. 
The  Swiss  regulations  for  encouraging  tar- 
get practice  are  elaborate  and  effectual; 
and  the  Swiss  practices  in  this  respect 
might  all  be  copied  in  the  United  States 
with  one  possible  exception.  The  Swiss 
soldier,  during  his  period  of  service,  is 
allowed  to  retain  in  his  own  possession  the 
rifle,  uniform,  and  other  equipments  which 
the  Federation  supplies.  He  keeps  them 
in  good  order,  and  does  not  use  them 
except  for  work  which  the  State  en- 
courages or  orders.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  method  could  be  safely 
adopted  in  the  United  States — at  least, 
until  we  have  had  some  years'  experience 
of  the  discipline  appropriate  to  univer- 
sal military  service. 

THE  SWISS  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

The  Swiss  system  produces  an  effective 
army  for  national  defense  with  minimum 
demand  on  the  time  of  the  adult  male 
worker;  and  this  fact  should  commend  it 
for  American  adoption.  The  length  of 
service,  as  given  in  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col. 
George  Bell,  Jr.,  to  the  Army  War  College 
in  191 1,  is  "from  sixty  to  ninety  days 
(according  to  the  corps  to  which  the  recruit 
is  assigned)  in  the  first  year  of  service,  and 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  days  in  each  of 
seven  (cavalry  eight)  out  of  the  eleven 
years  following.  Between  thirty-two  and 
forty  the  Swiss  soldier  attends  one  '  repe- 
tition course'  of  eleven  days.  There  are 
special  'schools'  of  twenty  to  thirty-five 
days  for  the  training  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  Commissioned  officers  are  trained 
for  the  different  corps  in  'schools'  which 
require  attendance  (according  to  corps)  of 
from  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  five  (in 
two  parts)  days.  Officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  selected  and  pro- 
moted by  their  teachers  and  commanders 
for  merit  only,  which  must  be  proved  in 
service  and  by  appropriate  tests  and  ex- 
aminations." 

The  Australians,  to  be  sure,  are  attempt- 
ing to  produce  an  effective  army  by  a 
method  which  makes  even  a  smaller  claim 
upon  the  time  of  the  male  adult  by 
utilizing  for  military  drill  some  of  the  boy's  # 
time;  but  the  Australian  system  has  not 
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been  in  force  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  efficient.  The  Swiss  system  has 
repeatedly  given  abundant  proof  of  re- 
markable efficiency. 

The  Swiss  Republic  resembles  the 
American  Republic  in  several  important 
respects,  although  the  two  territories  and 
situations  are  strikingly  unlike.  Switzer- 
land is  a  federation  of  distinct  political 
entities  called  cantons,  in  which  four 
different  languages  severally  prevail,  part 
of  the  cantons  being  Catholic  and  part 
Protestant.  Industrially  the  people  are 
agricultural,  pastoral,  manufacturing,  or 
commercial,  but  universally  democratic  in 
manners  and  customs.  The  federal  legisla- 
tion concerning  education  and  taxation 
is  more  democratic  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  country  is  annually 
invaded  by  large  numbers  of  alien  laborers. 
On  the  whole  the  stout  little  republic  is  a 
safe  guide  for  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  the  organization  of  a  competent 
modem  army. 

SAFETY  WITHOUT  MILITARISM 

Given  universal  service,  it  would  require 
only  six  or  seven  years  to  build  up  an 
American  army  fit  to  perform  all  the 
present  functions  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
of  the  militia  in  the  several  states,  and  also 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  attack  on  this 
country  by  a  great  military  Power.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  the  new  legislation 
required,  or  for  submission  by  the  people  to 
the  necessary  statutes  and  regulations.  In 
regard  to  the  new  laws  and  appropriations, 
it  would  be  safe  to  copy  for  the  most  part 
the  Swiss  enactments;  because  the  Swiss 
are  not  only  a  people  intensely  democratic 
in  theory  and  practice,  but  also  frugal  by 
necessity.  They  have  escaped  war  to  a  re- 
markable degree  considering  their  ex- 
posed situation  in  central  Europe;  and  they 
have  developed  no  dangerous  military 
class  or  objectionable  military  spirit.  They 
are  accustomed,  however,  to  a  minute 
regulation  of  their  lives  and  labors  by 
government,  to  which  the  native  American 
people  have  never  been  subjected. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  believe  that 
nothing  but  heavy  disasters  in  war  can 


bring  the  country  to  adopt  the  system  of 
universal  military  service;  but  others,  more 
sanguine  about  democratic  capacity  for 
wise  action  in  matters  which  concern 
nearly  the  whole  people,  hope  that  the 
horrors  of  the  present  war  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  national  army  maintained 
by  Switzerland  can  bring  a  majority  of 
the  American  voters  to  the  conviction 
that  universal  military  service  is  the 
safest,  most  humane,  and  worthiest  policy 
for  the  United  States  during  the  next 
fifty  years  at  least. 

The  present  American  Navy  can  be  built 
up  in  three  or  four  years  into  a  navy  ade- 
quate in  size,  which  will  embody  all  the 
most  recent  improvements  in  naval  equip- 
ment, without  much  legislation  in  addition 
to  that  recently  adopted  by  Congress  in 
response  to  the  urgency  of  the  present 
Administration;  provided  means  be  found 
to  procure  the  number  of  men  necessary  to 
keep  the  whole  Navy  in  commission. 
Universal  service  would  furnish  the  men. 

America's  military  needs 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is— the  United  States 
needs  a  navy  modeled  on  the  British  navy, 
and  an  army  modeled  on  the  Swiss  army; 
and  in  order  to  procure  both  it  needs  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  brief  universal 
service  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  The 
time  lost  by  the  young  men  from  the  pro- 
ductive industries  and  the  service  of  the 
family  will  be  a  trifling  loss  compared  with 
the  gain  from  an  increased  feeling  of  de- 
votion to  the  country  in  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes, and  a  quickened  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  its  welfare.  The  slight  loss  of  in- 
dividual liberty  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  experience  of  a  strict,  co- 
operative discipline,  and  by  an  enlarged 
sense  of  comradeship  and  community 
interest  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  grave  conclusion  to  come  to,  that  a 
great  democracy  whose  primary  object  is 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  and 
happiness  must  arm  itself  to  fight,  and 
must  teach  all  its  young  men  how  to  fight — 
which  means  how  to  kill  and  wound  other 
men  with  whom  individually  they  have  no 
quarrel,  to  destroy  public  and  private  prop- 
erty, to  disrupt  homes  and  extinguish 
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families,  to  interrupt  commerce,  and  to 
waste  on  a  prodigious  scale  the  accumulated 
savings  of  generations. 

What  forces  this  Republic  to  so  awful  a 
conclusion?  The  same  experience  which 
has  compelled  civilized  Society  in  general 
to  defend  itself  by  force  against  lunatics 
and  criminals,  and  the  demonstration  given 
during  the  last  two  years  that  the  existing 
governmental  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  civilized  world  afford  no  ade- 
quate protection  from  a  sudden  but  long- 
prepared  outbreak  of  primitive  savagery 
which  has  compelled  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  to  set  to  work  with  all 
their  energy  and  ingenuity  to  kill  each 
other  and  to  destroy  each  other's  property, 
and  to  use  in  that  killing  and  destruction 
not  only  all  the  new  instruments  with  which 
modern  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics 
have  supplied  it,  but  all  the  old  instruments 
of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  such  as  the  spear 
— now  bayonet — the  short  sword,  and  the 
hand  grenade.  Neither  religion  nor  popu- 
lar education  has  shown  any  power  to  pre- 
vent this  relapse  into  savagery.  The 
modern  means  of  easy  communication  by 
printing  press,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
have  not  prevented  governments  from  mis- 
leading their  people  by  withholding  the 
truth  and  circulating  falsehoods.  Censors 
and  martial  law  have  triumphed  over 
the  ordinary  means  of  publicity.  Never 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  has 
despotic  government  wrought  such  im- 
mense mischief;  because  never  before 
have  despotisms  been  able  to  wield  with 
so  much  skill  such  highly  organized  and 
accumulated  forces. 

A  GRAVE   BUT    NECESSARY  CHOICE 

For  the  nations  that  already  possess  a 
good  deal  of  freedom,  and  mean  to  have 
more,  there  is  no  other  way  to  security  and 
peace  than  to  organize  and  use  their  own 
forces  with  greater  skill  and  more  devotion 
than  the  nations  despotically  ruled  ex- 
hibit. Like  all  the  other  free  nations,  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
its  territory  and  its  ideals.  Submission 


and  non-resistance  are  not  safe  policies 
either  for  the  United  States  or  for  civilized 
Society.  Therefore  the  United  States 
needs  a  navy  of  the  best  possible  sort  as 
regards  men,  vessels,  and  equipment,  and 
an  army  of  the  most  patriotic  quality  and 
surest  efficiency.  To  secure  this  navy  and 
this  army  it  needs  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
universal  service.  To  do  nothing  and  run 
for  luck  is  not  good  sense,  when  such  vital 
interests  are  at  stake.  Those  who  think  it 
high  time  for  men  to  learn  war  no  more,  and 
that  all  teaching  of  the  military  art  is  to  be 
deplored,  can  console  themselves  with  the 
reflections  that,  whereas  many  millions  of 
young  Americans,  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal service,  would  learn  how  to  fight, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  mass 
would  ever  be  called  on  actually  to  fight, 
and  that  the  better  the  teaching  the  smaller 
that  proportion  would  probably  be.  More- 
over, the  small  proportion  of  American 
youth  that  in  the  course  of  years  would 
come  to  the  actual  killing  of  fellow-men 
would  be  actuated  at  the  moment  by 
lofty  motives,  such  as  love  of  home  and 
country,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity. 

FACING  THE  FACTS 

Despite  the  heterogeneous  character  <of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  respects 
race  or  stock,  the  masses  of  the  people 
worship  the  same  precious  ideals  of  liberty, 
law,  and  public  happiness.  At  heart  they 
know  that  these  ideals,  so  dear  to  them,  will 
have  to  be  protected  and  furthered  by  force 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  the  world  being 
what  it  is.  Everybody  hopes  that  the 
world  is  going  to  be  very  different  here- 
after from  what  it  is  in  these  grievous 
days  of  return  to  primitive  savagery; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  liberty-loving 
nations  to-day  and  to-morrow  must  be 
determined  by  the  hard,  actual  facts. 
They  cannot  organize  now  the  perpetual 
defense  of  liberty  under  law;  but  they 
can  provide  promptly,  through  practi- 
cable alliances,  securities  which  will  last 
at  least  for  one  generation. 
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THE  LATE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  RUMANIA 

Queen  Elizabeth,  better  known  perhaps  by  her  pen  name,  Carmen  Sylva,  and  King  Carol  I.  an  ardent  German 
who  worked  unceasingly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1914  to  have  his  kingdom  join  the  Central  Powers 
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ON  THE  FLANKS  OF  THE  BULGAR 

RUMANIA   AND  GREECE,  WHOSE  MENACE  TO  BULGARIA  ON  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
HAS  SIGNIFICANTLY  ALTERED  THE  WAR  MAP  OF  EUROPE 


i 


KING  FERDINAND,  OF  RUMANIA 

Hohenzollern  monarch  of  an  anti-German  kingdom 
Rumania  for  thirty-three  years  was  bound  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria  hy  a  secret  treaty  which  the  Ru- 
manian Crown  Council,  on  August  ).  1914,  decided 
was  unconstitutional 


QUEEN  MARIE,  OF  RUMANIA 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh  anil 
grand-daughter  of  the  lateQueen  Victoria  of  England, 
who  probably  influenced  her  husband's  decision  to  re- 
nounce his  German  connection  in  favor  of  interven- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies 
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A  CHURCH  IN  BU KHAR EST 

The  majority  of  the  Rumanians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church — the  state  religion — but  there 
are  many  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans  among  the  people 


THb  ROMAN   ATHtN/€UM  AT  BUKHARbST 

The  Rumanians  deny  that  they  are  a  Balkan  nation  and  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Roman  legionaries  of  the 

ancient  province  of  Dacia 
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THE  ROYAL  PALACE  AT  BL'KHAREST 

The  winter  residence  of  the  King  and  Queen.    Bukharest  is  a  fortified  city  and  contains  thirty-six  forts,  an 
arsenal,  three  military  academies,  a  military  hospital,  and  barracks  for  30,000  troops 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  AT  BUKHAREST 

The  Rumanians  regard  themselves  as  the  Frenchmen  of  the  East,  and  Bukharest,  their  capital,  aspires  to  he  a 

miniature  Paris 
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A  PEASANT  GIRL 

Rumania  contains  about 
S),$oo  square  miles  and  . 
population  of  7.500,0011. 
About  1 2.000, (xxi  Rumanian* 
live  in  surrounding  countrirs 


TYPES  OF  RUMANIANS 

I  he  mil  of  Rumania  in  especially  fertile  and  much  wheat  is  grown.    That  this  food  supply  is  cut  off  from  the 

Central  Powers  is  of  urt-.il  imj* irUnce  to  the  Allies 
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A    RUMANIAN  COUPLE 

I  wo  dissimilar  types  are 
found  among  the  Ruman- 
ians, one  fair-haired,  florid, 
and  blue-eyed,  the  other, 
dark,  resembling  the  Italians 


RUMANIAN  WOMEN 

Although  many  of  the  cities  of  Rumania  are  modern,  life  in  the  country  towns  along  the  Danube  and  in  the 

Dobrudja  is  still  distinctively  primitive 
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THE  IRON  GATES  OF  THE  DANUBE 

So  called  by  the  Turks  on  account  of  the  number  of  rocks  in  the  river.    The  Rumanians  early  launched  an 

offensive  at  this  point 


THE   KING  CAROL  BRIDGE  A  CHURCH  IN  JASSY 

The  first  railroad  in  Rumania  was  not  opened  until       jassy  is  a  city  of  great  strategic  importance, 

1869,  but  to-day  there  are  2,382  miles  of  railroads,  connecting  by  rail  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  Kishinef 

almost  all  of  which  are  state-owned  in  Bessarabia,  and  Czernowitz  in  Bukowina 
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THE  BERLIN-TO-CONSTANTINOPLE  RAILROAD 

The  strategy  of  the  Entente  Allies  aims  to  break  this  line  of  communication,  probably  at  some  point  in 
northern  Serbia,  and  so  isolate  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  from  their  allies,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 


THE  QUEEN  OF  GREECE  THE  KING  OF  GREECE 

The  sister  of  the  German  Kaiser.    Her  influence  Whose  pro-German  tendencies  so  long  kept  Greece 

with  King  Constantine  has  probably  been  instru-  in  a  neutrality  which  favored  the  I  eutons,  until 

mental  in  keeping  Greece  from  early  entrance  into  Allied  pressure  and  popular  hostility  endangered  the 

thewaron  the  side  of  the  Entente  Powers  security  of  his  throne 
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MOTHER  OF  ARTS  AND  ELOQUENCE " 

IMCC  of  the  riRht-hand  picture  is  the  Royal  Palace,  the  home  of  King  Constantine 
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Saloniki,  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  F.ntentc  Allies  since  their  evacuation  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.    It  is 

the  focal  point  for  their  offensive  against  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  ISLANDS  OF  GREECE 

Corfu,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.    The  Kaiser  owned  the  famous  Achilleion  Palace  here  which  was  seized  by  the 

Allies  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
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GREEK  SHOPS 

Greek  laborers,  although  well  organized,  are  poorly  paid,  the  average  wage  being  about  sixty  cents  a  day 

Skilled  workers  receive  approximately  twice  as  much 


A   STREET  IN  CORH'.  WHERE  THE  SERBIAN   ARMY  TOOK  REFUGE 
After  the  Hulgars  and  Germans  had  conquered  Serbia,  the  remnants  of  King  Peter's  army  were  gathers.1 

here,  refitted,  and  made  again  into  an  effective  fighting  force 
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THE  STADIUM  AT  ATHENS 

W  here  the  Olympic  games  arc  held.    The  revival  of  these  ancient  contests  as  an  international  event  a  few  years 
ago  did  much  to  bring  modern  Greece  into  closer  touch  with  other  nations 


l'hutoicraph  fnim  Tkt  Allantit 

GREEK  RESERVISTS  FROM  AMERICA 

rnpfnh  is  spoken  generally  throughout  Greece,  due  in  a  small  measure  to  the  number  of  Greeks  *h<>  h.iw 

returned  from  the  United  States 
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Greece  is  essentially  a  maritime  nation,  but  in  the  last  few  years  she  has  acquired  much  inland  territory,  most 

of  which  is  rugged  and  barren  like  this  view  of  Delphi 
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Flying  for  France  . 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ESCADRILLE  AT  VERDUN 

BY 

JAMES  McCONNELL 

[Mr.  McConnell  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Chicago  and  educated  at 
Haver/ord  School  in  Pennsylvania  and  afterward  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  After 
leaving  college  be  worked  for  a  short  time  in  New  York  and  then  became  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent  of  a  small  railroad  irt  North  Carolina.  In  January,  191$,  be  left  bis  work  in 
North  Carolina  and  sailed  from  New  York  to  become  a  driver  in  the  American  Ambulance 
in  France.  During  this  service  he  was  mentioned  in  the  Orders  of  the  Day  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  in  attending  the  wounded  under  fire  and  was  given  the  much-coveted 
"croixde  guerre."  While  in  the  Ambulance  service  be  became  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
the  French  were  fighting  the  fight  for  democracy  against  autocracy  and  militarism,  and  be 
therefore  enlisted  in  the  French  aviation  service,  in  which,  since  April,  1916,  be  and  other 
American  aviators  have  been  fighting  for  France. — The  Editors.] 


BENEATH  the  canvas  of  a  huge 
1  hangar  mechanicians  are  at 
work  on  the  motor  of  an  air- 
I  plane.  Outside,  on  the  borders 
of  an  aviation  field,  others 
loiter  awaiting  their  aerial  charges'  return 
from  the  sky.  Near  the  hangar  stands  a 
hut-shaped  tent.  In  front  of  it  several 
short-winged  biplanes  are  lined  up;  inside 
it  three  or  four  young  men  are  lolling  in 
wicker  chairs. 

They  wear  the  uniform  of  French  army 
aviators.  These  uniforms,  and  the  grim- 
looking  machine  guns  mounted  on  the 
upper  planes  of  the  little  aircraft,  are  the 
only  warlike  note  in  a  pleasantly  peaceful 
scene.  The  war  seems  very  remote.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  greatest  of  all 
battles — Verdun — rages  only  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  north,  and  that  the  field  and 
hangars  and  mechanicians  and  aviators 
and  airplanes  are  all  playing  a  part  therein. 

Suddenly  there  is  the  distant  hum  of  a 
motor.  One  of  the  pilots  emerges  from  the 
tent  and  gazes  fixedly  up  into  the  blue  sky. 
He  points,  and  one  glimpses  a  black  speck 
against  the  blue,  high  overhead.  The 
sound  of  the  motor  ceases,  and  the  speck 
grows  larger.  It  moves  earthward  in  steep 
dives  and  circles,  and,  as  it  swoops  closer, 
takes  on  the  shape  of  an  airplane.  Now 


one  can  make  out  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
circles  under  the  wings  which  mark  a 
French  warplane,  and  the  distinctive 
insignia  of  the  pilot  on  its  sides. 

"  Ton  patron  arrive! "  one  mechanician 
cries  to  another.    "  Your  boss  is  coming!" 

The  machine  dips  sharply  over  the  top 
of  a  hangar,  straightens  out  again  near  the 
earth  at  a  dizzy  speed  a  few  feet  above  it 
and,  losing  momentum  in  surprisingly 
short  time,  hits  the  ground  with  tail  and 
wheels.  It  bumps  along  a  score  of  yards 
and  then,  its  motor  whirring  again,  turns, 
rolls  toward  the  hangar,  and  stops.  A 
human  form,  enveloped  in  a  species  of 
garment  for  all  the  world  like  a  diver's 
suit,  and  further  adorned  with  goggles  and 
a  leather  hood,  rises  unsteadily  in  the 
cockpit,  clambers  awkwardly  overboard, 
and  slides  down  to  terra  firma. 

"Hell,"  mumbles  that  gentleman,  as  he 
starts  divesting  himself  of  his  flying  garb. 

"What's  wrong  now?"  inquires  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  tent. 

"Everything,  or  else  I've  gone  nutty," 
is  the  indignant  reply,  delivered  while 
disengaging  a  leg  from  its  Teddy  Bear 
trousering.  "Why,  I  emptied  my  whole 
roller  on  a  Boche  this  morning,  point  blank, 
at  not  fifteen  feet  off.  His  machine  gun 
quit  firing  and  his  propeller  wasn't  turning 
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and  yet  the  darn  fool  just  hung  up  there  as 
if  he  was  tied  to  a  cloud.  Say,  I  was  so 
sure  I  had  him  it  made  me  sore — felt  like 
running  into  him  and  yelling,  'Now,  you 
fair,  you  bum!' " 

He  is  the  first  of  the  American  Esca- 
drille,  composed  of  Americans  who  have 
volunteered  to  fly  for  France  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  to  return  to  their  station 
near  Bar-le-Duc,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Verdun,  from  a  flight  over  the  battle- 
front  of  the  Meuse.  Almost  immediately 
other  dots  appear  in  the  sky,  and  one 
by  one  turn  into  airplanes  as  they  wheel 
downward.  Finally  all  six  of  the  machines 
that  have  been  aloft  are  back  on  the  ground 
and  the  American  Escadrille  has  one  more 
sortie  over  the  German  lines  to  its  credit. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ESCADRILLE 

Like  all  worth-while  institutions,  the 
American  Escadrille,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  was  of  gradual 
growth.  When  the  war  began,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  anybody  anywhere  envisaged  the 
possibility  of  an  American  entering  the 
French  aviation  service.  Yet  by  the  fall 
of  1915,  scarcely  more  than  a  year  later, 
there  were  six  Americans  serving  as  full- 
fledged  pilots,  and  in  the  summer  of  1916 
the  list  numbered  fifteen  or  more,  with  twice 
as  many  again  training  for  their  pilots' 
licenses  in  the  military  aviation  schools. 

The  pioneer  of  them  all  was  William 
Thaw,  of  Pittsburg,  who  is  to-day  the  only 
American  holding  a  commission  in  the 
French  flying  corps.  Lieutenant  Thaw, 
a  flyer  of  considerable  reputation  in  Amer- 
ica before  the  war,  had  enlisted  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  August,  1914.  With 
considerable  difficulty  he  had  himself 
transferred,  in  the  early  part  of  1915,  into 
aviation,  and  the  autumn  of  that  year 
found  him  piloting  a  Caudron  biplane, 
and  doing  excellent  observation  work. 
At  the  same  time,  Sergeants  Norman 
Prince,  of  Boston,  and  Elliot  Cowdin,  of 
New  York,  who  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
aviation  service  coming  directly  from  the 
United  States,  were  at  the  front  on  Voisin 
'planes  with  a  cannon  mounted  in  the  bow. 
Sergeant  Bert  Hall,  who  signs  from  the 
Lone  Star  State  and  had  got  himself 
shifted  from  the  Foreign  Legion  to  aviation 


soon  after  Thaw,  was  flying  a  Nieuport 
fighting  machine,  and,  a  little  later,  in- 
structing less  advanced  students  of  the  air 
in  the  Avord  training  school.  His  particu- 
lar chum  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  James 
Bach,  who  also  had  become  an  aviator, 
had  the  distressing  distinction  soon  after 
he  reached  the  front  of  becoming  the  first — 
and  so  far  the  only— American  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Going  to 
the  assistance  of  a  companion  who  had 
broken  down  in  landing  a  spy  in  the  German 
lines,  Bach  smashed  his  machine  against  a 
tree.  Both  he  and  his  French  comrade 
were  captured,  and  Bach  was  twice  court- 
martialed  by  the  Germans  on  suspicion 
of  being  an  American  "Franc-tireur" — 
the  penalty  for  which  is  death!  He  was 
acquitted,  but  of  course  still  languishes  in 
a  prison  camp  "  somewhere  in  Germany." 
The  sixth  of  the  original  sextet  was  Adju- 
tant Didier  Masson,  who  did  exhibition 
flying  in  the  States  until,  Carranza  having 
grown  ambitious  in  Mexico,  he  turned  his 
talents  to  spotting  los  Federates  for  General 
Obregon.  When  the  real  war  broke  out, 
Masson  answered  the  call  of  his  French 
blood  and  was  soon  flying  and  fighting  for 
the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

Except  poor  Bach,  all  of  these  men  are  at 
present  in  the  American  Escadrille.  Of  its 
other  members  Sergeant  Givas  Lufbery, 
American  citizen  and  soldier,  but  dweller 
in  the  world  at  large,  was  among  the  earliest 
to  wear  the  French  airman's  wings. 
Exhibition  work  with  a  French  pilot  in 
the  Far  East  prepared  him  efficiently  for 
the  task  of  patiently  unloading  explosives 
on  German  military  centres  from  a  slow- 
moving  Voisin,  which  was  his  first  mount. 
Upon  the  heels  of  Lufbery  came  two  more 
graduates  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  Kiffin 
Rockwell,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Carency,  [Kiffin  Rockwell 
was  killed  in  action  on  September  23d 
last,  after  this  article  was  written. — 
The  Editors]  and  Victor  Chapman,  of 
New  York,  who  in  recovering  from  his 
wounds  became  an  airplane  bomb-drop- 
per and  so  caught  the  craving  to  become  a 
pilot.  At  about  this  time  one  Paul 
Pavelka,  whose  birthplace  was  Madison, 
Conn.,  and  who  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
had  sailed  the  Seven  Seas,  managed  to  slip 
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out  of  the  Foreign  Legion  into  aviation 
and  joined  the  other  Americans  at  Pau. 

Chouteau  Johnson,  of  New  York;  Law- 
rence Rumsey,  of  Buffalo;  Dudley  Hill, 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  and  Clyde  Balsley,  of 
HI  Paso,  one  after  another  doffed  the 
ambulance  driver's  khaki  for  the  horizon- 
blue  of  the  French  flying  corps.  All  of 
them  had  seen  plenty  of  action  collecting 
the  wounded  under  fire,  but  all  of  them 
were  tired  of  being  non-combatant  spec- 
tators. More  or  less  the  same  feelings 
actuated  me,  I  suppose.  I  had  come  over 
from  Carthage,  N.  C,  in  January,  1915, 
and  worked  with  an  American  Ambulance 
section  in  the  Bois  Ie  PrStre.  All  along 
1  had  been  convinced  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  aid  in  the  struggle  against 
Germany.  With  that  conviction,  it  was 
plainly  up  to  me  to  do  more  than  drive  an 
ambulance.  The  more  I  saw  the  splendor 
of  the  fight  the  French  were  fighting,  the 
more  I  began  to  feel  like  an  entbusqui — 
what  the  British  call  a  "shirker."  So  1 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  aviation. 

ENTERING  THE   FRENCH  AIR  SERVICE 

A  special  channel  had  been  created  for 
the  reception  of  applications  from  Ameri- 
cans, and  my  own  was  favorably  replied  to 
within  a  few  days.  It  took  four  days  more 
to  pass  through  all  the  various  departments, 
sign  one's  name  to  a  few  hundred  papers, 
and  undergo  the  physical  examinations. 
Then  I  was  sent  to  the  aviation  depot  at 
Dijon  and  fitted  out  with  a  uniform  and 
personal  equipment.  The  next  stop  was 
the  school  at  Pau,  where  I  was  to  be  taught 
to  fly.  My  elation  at  arriving  there  was 
second  only  to  my  satisfaction  at  being  a 
French  soldier.  It  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment, I  thought,  over  the  American  Am- 
bulance. 

Talk  about  forming  an  all-American 
flying  unit,  or  escadrille,  was  rife  while  I 
was  at  Pau.  What  with  the  pilots  already 
brevetted,  and  the  iUves,  or  pupils  in  the 
training  schools,  there  were  quite  enough 
of  our  compatriots  to  man  the  dozen  air- 
planes in  one  escadrille.  Every  day  some- 
body "had  it  absolutely  straight"  that 
we  were  to  become  a  unit  at  the  front,  and 
every  other  day  the  report  turned  out  to 
be  untrue.    But  at  last,  in  the  month  of 


February,  our  dream  came  true.  We 
learned  that  a  captain  had  actually  been 
assigned  to  command  an  American  esca- 
drille and  that  the  Americans  at  the  front 
had  been  recalled  and  placed  under  his 
orders.  Soon  afterward  we  Hives  got  an- 
other delightful  thrill. 

Thaw,  Prince,  Cowdin,  and  the  other 
veterans  were  training  on  the  Nieuport. 
That  meant  the  American  escadrille  was  to 
fly  the  Nieuport,  the  best  type  of  avion  de 
cbasse,  and  hence  would  be  a  fighting  unit. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  parenthetically 
here  that  French  military  aviation,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  divided  into  three  groups, 
i.  e.,  the  avians  de  cbasse,  or  airplanes  of 
pursuit,  which  are  used  to  hunt  down 
enemy  aircraft  or  to  fight  them  off;  avians 
de  bambardement,  big,  unwieldy  monsters 
for  use  in  bombarding  raids;  and  avians  de 
reglage,  cumbersome  creatures  designed  to 
regulate  artillery  fire,  take  photographs, 
and  do  scout  duty.  The  Nieuport  is  the 
smallest,  fastest-rising,  fastest-moving  bi- 
plane in  the  French  service.  It  can  travel 
1 10  miles  an  hour,  and  is  a  one-man  ap- 
paratus with  a  machine  gun  mounted  on 
its  roof  and  fired  by  the  pilot  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  and  his  feet  he 
operates  his  controls.1    The  French  call 

Mn  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  North  Carolina,  written 
May  1,  1916,  Mr.  McConnell  describes  his  machine 
and  his  work  in  greater  detail: 

"  You  ask  me  whar  my  work  will  be  and  how  my 
machine  is  armed.  First  of  all  I  mount  an  avion 
de  cbasse  and  I  am  supposed  to  shoot  down  Bodies 
or  keep  them  away  from  our  lines.  I  do  not  do 
observation,  or  regulating  of  artillery  fire.  That  is 
handled  by  escadrilles  equipped  with  bigger  machines. 
I  mount  at  daybreak  over  the  lines;  stay  at  from 
11,000  to  15,000  feet  and  wait  for  the  sight  of  an 
enemy  'plane,  it  may  be  a  bombardment  machine, 
a  regulator  of  fire,  an  observer,  or  an  aiion  de  cbasse 
looking  for  me.  Whatever  she  is  I  make  for  her  and 
manoeuvre  for  position.  All  the  machines  carry 
different  gun  positions  and  one  seeks  the  "blind" 
side.  Having  obtained  the  proper  position  one  turns 
down  or  up,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  and  when 
within  fifty  yards  opens  up  the  machine  gun.  That 
is  on  the  upper  plane  and  it  is  sighted  by  a  series  of 
holes  and  cross  webbs.  As  one  is  passing  at  a  terrific 
rate  there  is  not  time  for  many  shots,  so  unless 
wounded  or  one's  machine  injured  by  the  first  try, 
for  the  enemy  'plane  shoots  too,  one  tries  it  again  and 
again,  until  there's  nothing  doing  or  the  other  fellow 
is  dropped.  Aside  from  work  over  the  lines,  which  is 
comparatively  calm,  there  is  the  job  of  convoying 
bombardment  trips.    That  is  the  rotten  task." 
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their  Nieuport  pilots  the  "  aces"  of  the  air. 
No  wonder  we  were  tickled  to  be  included 
in  that  august  brotherhood! 

Before  the  American  Escadrille  became 
an  established  fact,  one  of  its  members, 
Elliot  Cowdin,  succeeded  in  bringing  down 
a  German  machine,  and  thus  winning  the 
first  MedailU  Miliiaire,  the  highest  decora- 
tion that  can  be  awarded  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  private.  He  and  Thaw, 
having  mastered  the  Nieuport,  had  man- 
aged to  be  sent  to  the  Verdun  front,  and  it 
was  there  that  Cowdin's  machine  gun 
scored  its  bull's  eye. 

After  completing  his  training,  receiving 
his  military  pilot's  brevet,  and  being  per- 
fected on  the  type  of  'plane  he  is  to  use  at 
the  front,  an  aviator  is  ordered  to  the 
reserve  headquarters  near  Paris  to  await 
his  call.  Kiflin  Rockwell  and  Victor 
Chapman  had  been  there  for  months,  and 
I  had  just  arrived,  when  on  the  16th  of 
April  orders  came  for  the  Americans  to 
join  their  escadrille  at  Luxeuil,  in  the 
Vosges. 

The  rush  was  breathless!  Never  were 
flying  clothes  and  fur  coats  drawn  from 
the  quartermaster,  belongings  packed,  and 
red  tape  in  the  various  administrative 
bureaus  unfurled  with  such  headlong 
haste.  In  a  few  hours  we  were  aboard  the 
train,  panting  but  happy.  Our  party 
consisted  of  Sergeant  Prince  and  Rockwell, 
Chapman,  and  myself,  who  were  only 
corporals  at  that  time.  We  were  joined 
at  Luxeuil  by  Lieutenant  Thaw  and  Ser- 
geants Hall  and  Cowdin. 

For  the  veterans  our  arrival  at  the  front 
was  devoid  of  excitement;  for  the  three 
neophytes — Rockwell,  Chapman,  and  me 
— it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  existence, 
the  entry  into  an  unknown  world.  Of 
course  Rockwell  and  Chapman  had  seen 
plenty  of  warfare  on  the  ground,  but  war- 
fare in  the  air  was  as  novel  to  them  as  to 
me.  For  us  all  it  contained  unlimited 
possibilities  for  initiative  and  service  to 
France,  and  for  them  it  must  have  meant, 
too,  the  restoration  of  personality  lost 
during  those  months  in  the  trenches  with 
the  Foreign  Legion.  Rockwell  summed  it 
up  characteristically. 

"Well,  we're  off  for  the  races,"  he  re- 
marked. 


There  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  life 
of  a  pilot  when  he  arrives  on  the  front. 
During  the  training  period  he  is  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations  as  stringent  as 
those  of  the  barracks.  But  once  assigned 
to  duty  over  the  firing  line  he  receives  the 
treatment  accorded  an  officer,  no  matter 
what  his  grade.  Save  when  he  is  flying 
or  on  guard,  his  time  is  his  own.  There 
are  no  roll-calls  or  other  military  frills, 
and  in  place  of  the  bunk  he  slept  upon  as  an 
lUit  he  finds  a  regular  bed  in  a  room 
to  himself,  and  the  services  of  an  orderly. 
Even  men  of  higher  rank  who,  although 
connected  with  his  escadrille,  are  not 
pilots,  treat  him  with  respect.  His  two 
mechanicians  are  under  his  orders.  Being 
volunteers,  we  Americans  are  shown  more 
than  the  ordinary  consideration  by  the 
ever-generous  French  Government,  which 
sees  that  we  have  the  best  of  everything. 

On  our  arrival  at  Luxeuil  we  were  met 
by  Captain  Thenault,  the  French  com- 
mander of  the  American  Escadrille — 
officially  known  as  No.  1 24,  by  the  way — 
and  motored  to  the  aviation  field  in  one  of 
the  staff  cars  assigned  to  us.  I  enjoyed 
that  ride.  Lolling  back  against  the  soft 
leather  cushions,  1  recalled  how  in  my 
apprenticeship  days  at  Pau  I  had  had  to 
walk  six  miles  for  my  laundry. 

THE  AMERICAN  ESCADRILLE 

The  equipment  awaiting  us  at  the  field 
was  even  more  impressive  than  our  auto- 
mobile. Everything  was  brand  new,  from 
the  fifteen  Fiat  trucks  to  the  office,  maga- 
zine, and  rest  tents.  And  the  men  at- 
tached to  the  Escadrille!  At  first  sight 
they  seemed  to  outnumber  the  Nicaraguan 
army — mechanicians,  chauffeurs,  armorers, 
motor  cyclists,  telephonists,  wireless  oper- 
ators, Red  Cross  stretcher  bearers,  clerks! 
Afterward  I  learned  they  totaled  seventy- 
odd,  and  that  all  of  them  were  glad  to  be 
connected  with  the  American  Escadrille. 

In  their  hangars  stood  our  trim  little 
Nieuports.  1  looked  mine  over  with  a 
new  feeling  of  importance  and  gave  orders 
to  my  mechanicians  for  the  mere  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to.  To  find  oneself  the 
sole  proprietor  of  a  fighting  airplane  is 
quite  a  treat,  let  me  tell  you.  One  gets 
accustomed  to  it,  though,  after  one  has 
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used  up  two  or  three  of  them — at  the 
French  Government's  expense. 

Rooms  were  assigned  to  us  in  a  villa 
adjoining  the  famous  hot  baths  of  Luxeuil, 
where  Caesar's  cohorts  were  wont  to  be- 
sport  themselves.  We  messed  with  our 
officers,  Captain  Thenault  and  Lieutenant 
de  Laage  de  Mieux,  at  the  best*  hotel  in 
town.  An  automobile  was  always  on 
hand  to  carry  us  to  the  field.  1  began  to 
wonder  whether  I  was  a  summer  resorter 
instead  of  a  soldier. 

Among  the  pilots  who  had  welcomed 
us  with  open  arms,  we  discovered  the 
famous  Captain  Happe,  commander  of  the 
Luxeuil  bombardment  group.  The 
doughty  bomb-dispenser,  upon  whose  head 
the  Germans  have  set  a  price,  was  in  his 
quarters.  After  we  had  been  introduced, 
he  pointed  to  eight  little  boxes1  arranged 
on  a  table. 

"They  contain  Croix  de  Guerre  for  the 
families  of  the  men  1  lost  on  my  last  trip," 
he  explained;  and  he  added:  "  It's  a  good 
thing  you're  here  to  go  along  with  us  for 
protection.  There  are  lots  of  Boches  in 
this  sector." 

I  thought  of  the  luxury  we  were  enjoy- 
ing: our  comfortable  beds,  baths,  and  mo- 
tor cars;  and  then  I  recalled  the  ancient 
custom  of  giving  a  man  selected  for  the 
sacrifice  a  royal  time  of  it  before  the  ap- 
pointed day. 

THE  ESCADRILLE'S  FIRST  SORTIE 

The  American  Escadrille  was  sent  to 
Luxeuil  primarily  to  acquire  the  team- 
work necessary  to  a  flying  unit.  Then, 
too,  the  new  pilots  needed  a  taste  of  anti- 
aircraft artillery  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  business  of  aviation  over  a  battlefield. 

'The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  McConnell  last  May  adds  a  graphic  touch  to  the 
story  of  the  "eight  little  boxes": 

"  We  have  the  honor  of  being  attached  to  a  squadron 
that  is  the  most  famous  in  the  French  army.  The 
captain  of  the  outfit  once  lost  his  whole  escadrille, 
and  on  the  last  trip  eight  lost  their  lives.  It  was  a 
wonderful  fight.  The  squadron  was  attacked  by 
thirty-three  Boches.  Two  French  'planes  crashed  to 
earth;  then  two  German;  another  German  was  set  on 
fire  and  streaked  down  followed  by  a  streaming 
column  of  smoke.  Another  Frenchman  fell;  another 
German  and  then  a  French  lieutenant  mortally 
wounded  and,  realizing  he  was  dying,  plunged  his 
aeroplane  into  a  German  below  him  and  both  fell." 


The  Germans  shot  well  in  that  sector,  too. 
Lieutenant  Thaw's  machine  was  hit  at  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet. 

The  memory  of  the  first  sortie  we  made 
as  an  escadrille  will  always  remain  fresh  in 
my  mind  because  it  was  also  my  first 
trip  over  the  lines2.  We  were  to  leave  at 
six  in  the  morning.  Captain  Thenault 
pointed  out  on  his  aerial  map  the  route 
we  were  to  follow.  Never  having  flown 
over  this  region  before,  I  was  afraid  of 
losing  myself.  Therefore,  as  it  is  easier 
to  keep  other  airplanes  in  sight  when  one 
is  above  them,  I  began  climbing  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  meaning  to  trail  along  in  the 
wake  of  my  companions.  Unless  one  has 
had  practice  in  flying  in  formation,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  to  keep  in  contact.  The 
diminutive  de  chasse  are  the  merest 

pinpoints  against  the  great  sweep  of 
landscape  below  and  the  limitless  heavens 
above.  The  air  was  misty  and  clouds 
were  gathering.  Ahead  there  seemed  a 
barrier  of  them.  Although  as  1  looked 
down  the  ground  showed  plainly,  in  the 
distance  everything  was  hazy.  Forging 
up  above  the  mist,  at  7,000  feet,  I  lost  the 
others  altogether.    Even  when  they  are 

*More  about  this  first  sortie  is  told  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  McConnell  dated  May  14,  1916: 

"Well,  I've  made  my  first  trip  over  the  lines  and 
proved  a  few  things  to  myself.  First  I  can  stand  high 
altitudes.  I  had  never  been  above  7,000  feet  before, 
nor  had  I  flown  more  than  an  hour.  On  my  trip  to 
Germany  I  went  to  14,000  feet  and  was  in  air  for  two 
hours.  I  wore  the  fur  head-to-foot  combination 
they  give  one  and  paper  gloves  under  the  fur  gloves 
you  sent  me.  I  was  not  cold.  In  a  way  it  seemed 
amusing  to  be  going  out  knowing  as  little  as  I  do. 
My  mitrailleuse  had  been  mounted  the  night  before. 
I  had  never  fired  it.  Nor  did  1  know  the  country  at 
all  even  though  I'd  motored  along  our  lines.  I  fol- 
lowed the  others  or  I  surely  would  have  been  lost. 
I  shall  have  to  make  special  trips  to  study  the  land 
and  be  able  to  make  it  out  from  my  map  which  I 
carry  on  board.  For  one  thing  the  weather  was  hazy 
and  clouds  obscured  the  view. 

"To-day  the  army  moving-picture  outfit  took 
pictures  of  us.  We  had  a  big  show.  Thirty  bom- 
bardment 'planes  went  off  like  clock-work  and  we 
followed.  We  circled  and  swooped  down  by  the 
camera.  Then  we  were  taken  in  groups,  individually, 
in  flying  togs,  and  God  knows  what  all.  They  will 
be  shown  in  the  States.  If  you  happen  to  see  them 
you  can  recognize  my  machine  because  MAC  is 
painted  on  the  side. 

"  We  didn't  see  any  Boche  'planes  on  our  trip.  We 
were  too  many.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  sneak  up 
on  them." 
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not  closely  joined,  the  clouds,  seen  from 
immediately  above,  appear  as  a  solid 
bank  of  white.  The  spaces  between  are 
indistinguishable.  It  is  like  being  in  an 
Arctic  ice  field. 

To  the  south  I  made  out  the  Alps. 
Their  glittering  peaks  projected  up  through 
the  white  sea  about  me  like  majestic 
icebergs.  Not  a  single  'plane  was  visible 
anywhere,  and  I  was  growing  very  uncer- 
tain about  my  position.  My  "  splendid 
isolation  "  had  become  oppressive  when, 
one  by  one,  the  others  began  bobbing  up 
above  the  cloud  level. 

We  were  over  Belfort  and  headed  for 
the  trench  lines.  The  cloud  banks  dropped 
behind,  and  below  us  we  saw  the  smiling 
plain  of  Alsace  stretching  eastward  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  distinctly  pleasurable, 
flying  over  this  conquered  land.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  canal  that  runs  to  the 
Rhine  I  sighted,  from  a  height  of  13,000 
feet  over  Dannemarie,  a  series  of  brown, 
woodwormlike  tracings  on  the  ground — 
the  trenches! 

BURSTING  SHRAPNEL  COULDN'T  BE  HEARD 

My  attention  was  drawn  elsewhere  al- 
most immediately,  however.  Two  balls 
of  black  smoke  had  suddenly  appeared 
close  to  one  of  the  machines  ahead  of  me, 
and  with  the  same  disconcerting  abrupt- 
ness similar  balls  began  to  dot  the  sky 
above,  below,  and  on  all  sides  of  us.  We 
were  being  shot  at  with  shrapnel.  It  was 
interesting  to  watch  the  flash  of  the  burst- 
ing shells,  and  the  attendant  smoke  puffs — 
black,  white,  or  yellow,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  shrapnel  used.  The  roar  of  the 
engine  drowned  the  noise  of  the  explosions. 
Strangely  enough,  my  feelings  about  it 
were  wholly  impersonal. 

We  turned  north  after  crossing  the  lines. 
Mulhouse  seemed  just  below  us,  and  I 
noted  with  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  our 
invasion  of  real  German  territory.  The 
Rhine,  too,  looked  delightfully  accessible. 
As  we  continued  northward  I  distinguished 
the  twin  lakes  of  Gerardmer  sparkling  in 
their  emerald  setting.  Where  the  lines 
crossed  the  Hartmanns-Weilerkopf  there 
were  little  spurts  of  brown  smoke  as  shells 
burst  in  the  trenches.  One  could  scarcely 
pick  out  the  old  city  of  Thann  from  among 


the  numerous  neighboring  villages,  so  tiny 
it  seemed  in  the  valley's  mouth.  I  had 
never  been  higher  than  7,000  feet  and  was 
unaccustomed  to  reading  country  from  a 
great  altitude.  It  was  also  bitterly  cold, 
and  even  in  my  fur-lined  combination  I  was 
shivering.  I  noticed,  too,  that  I  had  to 
take  long,  deep  breaths  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere.  Looking  downward  at  a 
certain  angle,  I  saw  what  at  first  1  took  to 
be  a  round,  shimmering  pool  of  water. 
It  was  simply  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  on 
the  congealing  mist. 

ROCKWELL  "GETS"  A  GERMAN 

We  had  been  keeping  an  eye  out  for 
German  machines  since  leaving  our  lines, 
but  none  had  shown  up.  It  wasn't 
surprising,  for  we  were  too  many.  Only 
four  days  later,  however,  Rockwell  brought 
down  the  Escadrille's  first  airplane  in  his 
initial  aerial  combat.  He  was  flying  alone 
when,  over  Thann,  he  came  upon  a  German 
on  reconnaissance.  He  dived  and  the 
German  turned  toward  his  own  lines, 
opening  fire  from  a  long  distance.  Rock- 
well kept  straight  after  him.  Then,  clos- 
ing to  within  thirty  yar.ds,  he  pressed  on 
the  release  of  his  machine  gun,  and  saw 
the  enemy  gunner  fall  backward  and  the 
pilot  crumple  up  sideways  in  his  seat. 
The  'plane  flopped  downward  and  crashed 
to  earth  just  behind  the  German  trenches. 
Swooping  close  to  the  ground,  Rockwell 
saw  its  debris  burning  away  brightly.  He 
had  turned  the  trick  with  but  four  shots 
and  only  one  German  bullet  had  struck 
his  Nieuport.  An  observation  post  tele- 
phoned the  news  before  Rockwell's  return, 
and  he  got  a  great  welcome.  All  Luxeuil 
smiled  upon  him — particularly  the  girls. 
But  he  couldn't  stay  to  enjoy  his  popular- 
ity. The  Escadrille  was  ordered  to  the 
sector  of  Verdun. 

While  in  a  way  we  were  sorry  to  leave 
Luxeuil,  we  naturally  didn't  regret  the 
chance  to  take  part  in  the  aerial  activity 
of  the  world's  greatest  battle.  The  night 
before  our  departure  some  German  air- 
craft destroyed  four  of  our  tractors  and 
killed  six  men  with  bombs,  but  even  that 
caused  little  excitement  compared  with 
going  to  Verdun.  We  would  get  square 
with  the  Boches  over  Verdun,  we  thought 
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— it  is  impossible  to  chase  airplanes  at 
night,  so  the  raiders  made  a  safe  getaway. 

As  soon  as  we  pilots  had  left  in  our  ma- 
chines, the  trucks  and  tractors  set  out  in 
convoy,  carrying  the  men  and  equipment. 
The  Nieuports  carried  us  to  our  new  post 
in  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  We  stowed 
them  away  in  the  hangars  and  went  to 
have  a  look  at  our  sleeping  quarters.  A 
commodious  villa  half  way  between  the 
town  of  Bar-le-Duc  and  the  aviation  field 
had  been  assigned  to  us,  and  comforts  were 
as  plentiful  as  at  Luxeuil. 

Our  really  serious  work  had  begun, 
however,  and  we  knew  it.  Even  as  far 
behind  the  actual  fighting  as  Bar-le-Duc 
one  could  sense  one's  proximity  to  a  vast 
military  operation.  The  endless  convoys 
of  motor  trucks,  the  fast  flowing  stream  of 
troops,  and  the  distressing  number  of 
ambulances  brought  realization  of  the  near 
presence  of  a  gigantic  battle. 

Within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  the  Ver- 
dun front  aviation  camps  abound.  Our 
Escadrille  was  listed  on  the  schedule  with 
the  other  fighting  units,  each  of  which  has 
its  specified  flying  hours  rotating  so  there  is 
always  an  escadrille  de  cbasse  over  the 
lines.  A  field  wireless  to  enable  us  to  keep 
track  of  the  movements  of  enemy  'planes 
became  part  of  our  equipment  . 

Lufbery  joined  us  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival.  He  was  followed  by  Johnson  and 
Balsley,  who  had  been  on  the  air  guard 
over  Paris.  Hill  and  Rumsey  came  next, 
and  after  them  Masson  and  Pavelka. 
Nieuports  were  supplied  them  from  the 
nearest  depot,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
mounted  their  instruments  and  machine 
guns  they  were  on  the  job  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Fifteen  Americans  are  or  have  been 
members  of  the  American  Escadrille,  but 
there  have  never  been  as  many  as  that  on 
duty  at  any  one  time. 

AT  VERDUN 

Before  we* were  fairly  settled  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  Hall  brought  down  a  German  obser- 
vation craft  and  Thaw  a  Fokker.  Fights 
occurred  on  almost  every  sortie.  The 
Germans  seldom  cross  into  our  territory, 
unless  on  a  bombarding  jaunt,  and  thus 
practically  all  the  fighting  takes  place  on 
their  side  of  the  line.    Thaw  dropped  his 
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Fokker  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  there  was  a  big  com- 
bat far  behind  the  German  trenches. 
Thaw  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  an 
explosive  bullet  detonating  on  Rockwell's 
windshield  tore  several  gashes  in  his  face. 
Despite  the  blood  which  was  blinding  him 
Rockwell  managed  to  reach  an  aviation 
field  and  land.  Thaw,  whose  wound  bled 
profusely,  landed  in  a  dazed  condition  just 
within  our  lines.  He  was  too  weak  to 
walk,  and  French  soldiers  carried  him  to  a 
field  dressing  station,  whence  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  for  further  treatment.  Rockwell's 
wounds  were  less  serious  and  he  insisted  on 
flying  again  almost  immediately. 

A   BATTLE   IN  THE  AIR 

A  week  or  so  later  Chapman  was 
wounded.  Considering  the  number  of 
fights  he  had  been  in  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  attacked  it  was  a  miracle  he  had 
not  been  hit  before.  He  always  fought 
against  odds  and  far  within  the  enemy's 
country.  He  flew  more  than  any  of  us, 
never  missing  an  opportunity  to  go  up, 
and  never  coming  down  until  his  gasolene 
was  giving  out.  His  machine  was  a 
sieve  of  patched-up  bullet  holes.  His 
nerve  was  almost  superhuman  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
sublime.  The  day  he  was  wounded  he 
attacked  four  machines.  Swooping  down 
from  behind,  one  of  them,  a  Fokker,  rid- 
dled Chapman's  'plane.  One  bullet  cut 
deep  into  his  scalp,  but  Chapman,  a  mas- 
ter pilot,  escaped  from  the  trap,  and  fired 
several  shots  to  show  he  was  still  safe. 
A  stability  control  had  been  severed  by  a 
bullet.  Chapman  held  the  broken  rod  in 
one  hand,  managed  his  machine  with  the 
other,  and  succeeded  in  landing  on  a  near- 
by aviation  field.  His  wound  was  dressed, 
his  machine  repaired,  and  he  immediately 
took  the  air  in  pursuit  of  some  more 
enemies.  He  would  take  no  rest,  and  with 
bandaged  head  continued  to  fly  and  fight. 

The  Escadrille's  next  serious  encounter 
with  the  foe  took  place  a  few  days  later. 
Rockwell,  Balsley,  Prince,  and  Captain 
Thenault  were  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  .Germans,  who,  circling  about 
them,  commenced  firing  at  long  range. 
Realizing  their  numerical  inferiority,  the 
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Americans  and  their  commander  sought  the 
safest  way  out  by  attacking  the  enemy 
machines  nearest  the  French  lines.  Rock- 
well, Prince,  and  the  captain  broke  through 
successfully,  but  Balsley  found  himself 
hemmed  in.  He  attacked  the  German 
nearest  him,  only  to  receive  an  explosive 
bullet  in  his  thigh.  In  trying  to  get  away 
by  a  vertical  dive  his  machine  went  into  a 
corkscrew  and  swung  over  on  its  back. 
Extra  cartridge  rollers  dislodged  from  their 
case  hit  his  arms.  He  was  tumbling 
straight  toward  the  trenches,  but  by  a 
supreme  effort  he  regained  control,  righted 
the  'plane,  and  landed  without  disaster  in  a 
meadow  just  behind  the  firing  line. 

Soldiers  carried  him  to  the  shelter  of  a 
near-by  fort,  and  later  he  was  taken  to  a 
field  hospital,  where  he  wavered  for  days 
between  life  and  death.  Ten  fragments  of 
the  explosive  bullet  were  removed  from  his 
stomach.  He  bore  up  bravely,  and  be- 
came the  favorite  of  the  wounded  officers 
in  whose  ward  he  lay.  When  we  flew 
over  to  see  him  they  would  say,  //  est  un 
brave  petit  gars,  Vaviateur  americain  [He's 
a  brave  little  fellow.]  On  a  shelf  by  his 
bed,  done  up  in  a  handkerchief,  he  kept 
the  pieces  of  bullet  taken  out  of  him,  and 
under  them  some  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
he  was  trying  to  write  to  his  mother  back 
in  El  Paso. 

Balsley  was  awarded  the  Me* faille  Mili- 
taire  and  Croix  de  Guerre,  but  the  honors 
scared  him.  He  had  seen  them  decorate 
officers  in  the  ward  before  they  died. 

chapman's  last  fight 

Then  came  Chapman's  last  fight.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  had  put  a  couple  of  bags 
of  oranges  in  his  machine  to  take  to 
Balsley,  who  liked  to  suck  them  to  relieve 
his  terrible  thirst,  after  the  day's  flying 
was  over.  There  was  an  aerial  struggle 
against  odds  far  within  the  German  lines, 
and  Chapman,  to  divert  their  fire  from  his 
comrades,  engaged  several  enemy  airmen 
at  once.  He  sent  one  tumbling  to  earth, 
and  had  forced  the  others  off  when  two 
more  swooped  down  upon  him.  Such  a 
fight  is  a  matter  of  seconds,  and  one  cannot 
clearly  see  what  passes.  Lufbery  and 
Prince,  whom  Chapman  had  defended  so 
gallantly,  regained  the  French  lines.  They 
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told  us  of  the  combat,  and  we  waited  on  the 
field  for  Chapman's  return.  He  was  al- 
ways the  last  in,  so  we  were  not  much 
worried.  Then  a  pilot  from  another  fight- 
ing escadrille  telephoned  us  that  he  had 
seen  a  Nieuport  falling.  A  bit  later  the 
observer  of  a  reconnaissance  airplane  called 
up  and  told  us  how  he  had  witnessed 
Chapman's  fall.  The  wings  of  the  'plane 
had  buckled,  and  it  had  dropped  like  a 
stone,  he  said. 

We  talked  in  lowered  voices  after  that; 
we  could  read  the  pain  in  one  another's 
eyes.  If  only  it  could  have  been  some  one 
else,  was  what  we  all  thought,  1  suppose. 
To  lose  Victor  was  not  merely  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  us,  but  to  France  and  to  the 
world  as  well.  1  kept  thinking  of  him 
lying  over  there,  and  of  the  oranges  he 
was  taking  to  Balsley.  As  I  left  the  field 
I  caught  sight  of  Victor's  mechanician 
leaning  against  the  end  of  our  hangar 
He  was  looking  northward  into  the  sky 
where  his  "  patron "  had  vanished,  and  his 
face  was  very  sad. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  DECORATIONS 

By  this  time  Prince  and  Hall  had  been 
made  adjutants,  and  we  "corporals"  trans- 
formed into  sergeants.  I  frankly  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  at  receiving 
that  grade  in  the  world's  finest  army.  I 
was  a  far  more  important  person,  in  my 
own  estimation,  than  1  had  been  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  militia  at  home.  The 
next  impressive  event  was  the  awarding  of 
decorations.  We  had  assisted  at  that 
ceremony  for  Cowdin  at  Luxeuil,  but  this 
time  three  of  our  messmates  were  to  be 
honored  for  the  Germans  they  had  brought 
down.  Rockwell  and  Hall  received  the 
Medaille  Militaire  and  Croix  de  Guerre, 
and  Thaw,  being  a  lieutenant,  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  another  "  palm  "  for  the  ribbon 
of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  he  had  won  pre- 
viously. Thaw,  who  came  up  from  Paris 
especially  for  the  presentation,  still  carried 
his  arm  in  a  sling. 

There  were  also  decorations  for  Chap- 
man, but  poor  Victor,  who  so  often  had 
been  cited  in  the  Order  of  the  Day,  was  not 
on  hand  to  receive  them. 

Our  daily  routine  goes  on  with  little 
change.    Whenever  the  weather  permits- 
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that  is.  when  it  isn't  raining,  and  the  clouds 
aren't  too  low — we  fly  over  the  Verdun 
battlefield  at  the  hours  dictated  by  General 
Headquarters.  As  a  rule  the  most  suc- 
cessful sorties  are  those  in  early  morning. 

We  are  called  while  it's  still  dark. 
Sleepily  I  try  to  reconcile  the  French  or- 
derly's muttered,  C'est  I'hmre,  Monsieur, 
that  rouses  me  from  slumber,  with  the 
strictly  American  words  and  music  of 
**  When  That  Midnight  Choo-Choo  Leaves 
for  Alabam' "  warbled  by  a  particularly 
wide-awake  pilot  in  the  next  room.  A 
few  minutes  later,  having  swallowed  some 
coffee,  we  motor  to  the  field.  The  east  is 
turning  gray  as  the  hangar  curtains  are 
drawn  apart  and  our  machines  trundled 
out  by  the  mechanicians.  All  the  pilots 
whose  'planes  are  in  commission — save 
those  remaining  behind  on  guard — prepare 
to  leave.  We  average  f rom  fou  r  to  six  on  a 
sortie,  unless  too  many  flights  have  been 
ordered  for  that  day,  in  which  case  only 
two  or  three  go  out  at  a  time. 

GETTING  UNDER  WAY 

Now  the  east  is  pink,  and  overhead  the 
sky*  has  changed  from  gray  to  pale  blue. 
It  is  light  enough  to  fly.  We  don  our  fur- 
lined  shoes  and  combinations,  and  adjust 
the  leather  flying  hoods  and  goggles.  A 
lot  of  conversation  occurs — perhaps  be- 
cause, once  aloft,  there's  nobody  to  talk  to. 

"  Hey,  you,"  one  pilot  cries  jokingly  to 
another,  "  I  hope  some  Boche  just  ruins 
you  this  morning,  so  I  won't  have  to  pay 
you  the  fifty  francs  you  took  from  me  last 
night!'' 

This  financial  reference  concerns  a  poker 
game. 

"You  do,  do  you?"  replies  the  other  as 
he  swings  into  his  machine.  "Well,  I'd 
be  glad  to  pass  up  the  fifty  to  see  you 
landed  by  the  Bodies.  You'd  make  a 
fine  sight  walking  down  the  street  of  some 
German  town  in  those  wooden  shoes  and 
pajama  pants.  Why  don't  you  dress  your- 
self? Don't  you  know  an  aviator's  sup- 
posed to  be  chic?" 

A  sartorial  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
one  of  our  colleagues  is  here  referred  to. 

The  raillery  is  silenced  by  a  deafening 
roar  as  the  engines  are  tested.  Quiet  is 
briefly  restored,  only  to  be  broken  by  a 


series  of  rapid  explosions  incidental  to  the 
trying  out  of  machine  guns.  You  loudly 
inquire  at  what  altitude  we  are  to  meet 
above  the  field. 

"Fifteen  hundred  metres — go  ahead!" 
comes  an  answering  yell. 

Essence  et  ga{!  (Oil  and  gas!]  you  call  to 
your  mechanician,  adjusting  your  gasolene 
and  air  throttles  while  he  grips  the  propeller. 

Contact!  he  shrieks,  and  Contact!  you 
reply.  You  snajJ  on  the  switch,  he  spins 
the  propeller,  and  the  engine  takes. 
Drawing  forward  out  of  line,  you  put  on 
full  power,  race  across  the  grass,  and  take 
the  air.  The  ground  drops  as  the  hood 
slants  up  before  you  and  you  seem  to  be 
going  more  and  more  slowly  as  you  rise. 
At  a  great  height  you  hardly  realize  you 
are  moving.  You  glance  at  the  clock  to 
note  the  time  of  your  departure,  and  at  the 
oil  gauge  to  see  its  throb.  The  altimeter 
registers  200  feet.  You  look  back  at  the 
field  below  and  see  others  leaving. 

In  three  minutes  you  are  at  about  4,000 
feet.  You  have  been  making  wide  circles 
over  the  field  and  watching  the  other 
machines.  At  1,500  metres  you  throttle 
down  and  wait  on  that  level  for  your  com- 
panions to  catch  up.  Soon  the  Escadrille 
is  bunched  and  off  for  the  lines.  You 
begin  climbing  again,  gulping  to  clear  your 
ears  in  the  changing  pressure.  Surveying 
the  other  machines,  you  recognize  the 
pilot  of  each  by  the  marks  on  the  side — or 
by  the  way  he  flies.  The  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Nieuports  are  various  and 
sometimes  amusing.  Bert  Hall,  for  in- 
stance, has  "  Bert"  painted  on  the  left  side 
of  his  'plane  and  the  same  word  reversed, 
as  if  spelled  backward  with  the  left  hand, 
on  the  right — so  that  an  aviator  passing  him 
on  that  side  at  great  speed  will  be  able  to 
read  the  name  without  difficulty,  he  says! 

The  country  below  has  changed  into  a 
flat  surface  of  varicolored  figures.  Woods 
are  irregular  blocks  of  dark  green,  like 
daubs  of  ink  spilled  on  a  table;  fields  are 
geometrical  designs  of  different  shades  of 
green  and  brown,  forming  in  composite 
an  ultra-cubist  painting;  roads  are  thin 
white  lines,  each  with  its  distinctive  wind- 
ings and  crossings— from  which  you  deduce 
your  location.  The  higher  you  are  the 
easier  it  is  to  read. 
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In  about  ten  minutes  you  see  the  Meuse 
sparkling  in  the  morning  light,  and  on 
either  side  the  long  line  of  sausage-shaped 
observation  balloons  far  below  you.  Red- 
roofed  Verdun  springs  into  view  just  be- 
yond. There  are  spots  in  it  where  no 
red  shows  and  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened there.  In  the  green  pastureland  bor- 
dering the  town,  round  flecks  of  brown  indi- 
cate the  shell  holes.    You  cross  the  Meuse. 

VERDUN,  SEEN  FROM  THE  SKY 

Immediately  east  and  north  of  Verdun 
there  lies  a  broad,  brown  band.  From  the 
Woevre  plain  it  runs  westward  to  the  'S' 
bend  in  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  famous  stream  continues  on  into 
the  Argon ne  Forest.  Peaceful  fields  and 
farms  and  villages  adorned  that  landscape 
a  few  months  ago — when  there  was  no 
Battle  of  Verdun.  Now  there  is  only 
that  sinister  brown  belt,  a  strip  of  mur- 
dered Nature.  It  seems  to  belong  to 
another  world.  Every  sign  of  humanity 
has  been  swept  away.  The  woods  and 
roads  have  vanished  like  chalk  wiped  from 
a  blackboard;  of  the  villages  nothing  re- 
mains but  gray  smears  where  stone  walls 
have  tumbled  together.  The  great  forts 
of  Douaumont  and  Vaux  are  outlined 
faintly,  like  the  tracings  of  a  finger  in  wet 
sand.  One  cannot  distinguish  any  one 
shell  crater,  as  one  can  on  the  pockmarked 
fields  on  either  side.  On  the  brown  band 
the  indentations  are  so  closely  interlocked 
they  blend  into  a  confused  mass  of  troubled 
earth.  Of  the  trenches  only  broken,  half- 
obliterated  links  are  visible. 

Columns  of  muddy  smoke  spurt  up 
continually  as  high  explosives  tear  deeper 
into  this  ulcered  area.  During  heavy 
bombardment  and  attacks  I  have  seen 
shells  falling  like  rain.  The  countless 
towers  of  smoke  remind  one  of  Gustave 
Dore's  picture  of  the  fiery  tombs  of  the 
arch-heretics  in  Dante's  Hell.  A  smoky 
pall  covers  the  sector  under  fire,  rising  so 
high  that  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet  one  is 
enveloped  in  its  mistlike  fumes.  Now  and 
then  monster  projectiles  hurtling  through 
the  air  close  by  leave  one's  'plane  rocking 
violently  in  their  wake.  Airplanes  have 
been  cut  in  two  by  them. 

For  us  the  battle  passes  in  silence,  the 
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noise  of  one's  engine  deadening  all  other 
sounds.  In  the  green  patches  behind  the 
brown  belt  myriads  of  tiny  flashes  tell 
where  the  guns  are  hidden;  and  those 
flashes,  and  the  smoke  of  bursting  shells, 
are  all  we  see  of  the  fighting.  It  is  a  weird 
combination  of  stillness  and  havoc,  the 
Verdun  conflict  viewed  from  the  sky. 

Far  below  us,  the  observation  and  range- 
finding  'planes  circle  over  the  trenches 
like  gliding  gulls.  At  a  feeble  altitude 
they  follow  the  attacking  infantrymen  and 
flash  back  wireless  reports  of  the  engage- 
ment. Only  through  them  can  com- 
munication be  maintained  when,  under  the 
barrier  fire,  wires  from  the  front  lines  are 
cut.  Sometimes  it  falls  to  our  lot  to 
guard  these  machines  from  Germans  eager 
to  swoop  down  on  their  backs.  Sailing 
about  high  above  a  busy  flock  of  them 
makes  one  feel  like  an  old  mother  hen  pro- 
tecting her  chicks. 

"navigating"  in  a  sea  of  clouds 

The  pilot  of  an  avion  de  chasse  must  not 
concern  himself  with  the  ground,  which 
to  him  is  useful  only  for  learning  his  where- 
abouts. The  earth  is  all-important  to  the 
men  in  the  observation,  artillery-regulat- 
ing, and  bombardment  machines,  but  the 
fighting  aviator  has  an  entirely  different 
sphere.  His  domain  is  the  blue  heavens, 
the  glistening  rolls  of  clouds  below,  the 
fleecy  banks  towering  above,  the  vague 
aerial  horizon,  and  he  must  watch  it  as 
carefully  as  a  navigator  watches  the  storm- 
tossed  sea. 

On  days  when  the  clouds  form  almost  a 
solid  flooring,  one  feels  very  much  at  sea, 
and  wonders  if  one  is  in  the  navy  instead 
of  aviation.  The  diminutive  Nieuports 
skirt  the  white  expanse  like  torpedo  boats 
in  an  arctic  ocean,  and  sometimes,  far 
across  the  cloud-waves,  one  sights  an 
enemy  escadrille,  moving  as  a  fleet. 

Principally  our  work  consists  in  keeping 
German  airmen  away  from  our  lines,  and  in 
attacking  them  when  opportunity  offers. 
We  traverse  the  brown  band  and  enter 
enemy  territory  to  the  accompaniment^ 
an  anti-aircraft  cannonade.  Most  of  the 
shots  are  wild,  however,  and  we  pay  little 
attention  to  them.  When  the  shrapnel 
comes  uncomfortably  close,  one  shifts 
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position  slightly  to  evade  the  range.  One 
glances  up  to  see  if  there  is  another  ma- 
chine higher  than  one's  own.  Low  and 
far  within  the  German  lines  are  several 
enemy  'planes,  a  dull  white  in  appearance, 
resembling  sand  flies  against  the  mottled 
earth.  High  above  them  one  glimpses  the 
mosquito-like  forms  of  two  Fokkers. 
Away  off  to  one  side  white  shrapnel  puffs 
are  vaguely  visible,  perhaps  directed 
against  a  German  crossing  the  lines.  We 
approach  the  enemy  machines  ahead,  only 
to  find  them  slanting  at  a  rapid  rate  into 
their  own  country.  High  above  them 
lurks  a  protection  'plane.  The  man  doing 
the  "  ceiling  work,"  as  it  is  called,  will  look 
after  him  for  us. 

TACTICS  OF  AN  AIR  BATTLE 

Getting  started  is  the  hardest  part  of  an 
attack.  Once  you  have  begun  diving 
you're  all  right.  The  pilot  just  ahead 
turns  tail  up  like  a  trout  dropping  back  to 
water,  and  swoops  down  in  irregular  curves 
and  circles.  You  follow  at  an  angle  so 
steep  your  feet  seem  to  be  holding  you 
back  in  your  seat.  Now  the  black  Mal- 
tese crosses  on  the  German's  wings  stand 
out  clearly.  You  think  of  him  as  some 
sort  of  big  bug.  Then  you  hear  the  rapid 
tut-tut-tut  of  his  machine  gun.  The  man 
that  dived  ahead  of  you  becomes  mixed 
up  with  the  topmost  German.  He  is  so 
close  it  looks  as  if  he  had  hit  the  enemy 
machine.  You  hear  the  staccato  barking 
of  his  mitrailleuse  and  see  him  pass  from 
under  the  German's  tail. 

The  rattle  of  the  gun  that  is  aimed  at 
you  leaves  you  undisturbed.  Only  when 
the  bullets  pierce  the  wings  a  few  feet  off 
do  you  become  uncomfortable.  You  see 
the  gunner  crouched  down  behind  his 
weapon,  but  you  aim  at  where  the  pilot 
ought  to  be — there  are  two  men  aboard 
the  German  craft — and  press  on  the  release 
hard.  Your  mitrailleuse  hammers  out  a 
stream  of  bullets  as  you  pass  over  and  dive 
nose-down  to  get  out  of  range.  Then, 
hopefully,  you  redress  and  look  back  at 
the  foe.  He  ought  to  be  dropping  earth- 
ward at  several  miles  a  minute.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  is  sailing 
serenely  on.  They  have  an  annoying 
habit  of  doing  that,  these  Bodies. 


Rockwell,  who  has  attacked  so  often  he 
has  lost  all  count,  and  who  shoves  his 
machine  gun  fairly  in  the  faces  of  the 
Germans,  would  swear  their  'planes  were 
armored.  Lieutenant  de  Laage,  whose 
list  of  combats  is  equally  extensive,  has 
brought  down  only  one.  Hall,  with  three 
enemy  machines  to  his  credit,  has  had 
more  luck.  Lufbery,  who  evidently  has 
evolved  a  secret  formula,  has  dropped 
four,  according  to  official  statistics,  since 
his  arrival  on  the  Verdun  front.  Four 
"palms"  glitter  upon  the  ribbon  of  the 
Croix  de  Gturre  accompanying  his  Midaille 
Militant. 

A  pilot  seldom  has  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  the  result  of  his  bull's-eye 
bullet.  Rarely,  so  difficult  is  it  to  follow 
the  turnings  and  twistings  of  the  drop- 
ping 'plane,  does  he  see  his  fallen  foe  strike 
the  ground.  Lufbery 's  last  direct  hit  was 
an  exception,  for  he  followed  all  that  took 
place  from  a  balcony  seat.  1  myself  was 
in  the  "nigger-heaven,"  so  I  know.  We 
had  set  out  on  a  sortie  together  just  before 
noon  one  August  day,  and  for  the  first  time 
on  such  an  occasion  had  lost  each  other 
over  the  lines.  Seeing  no  Germans,  I 
passed  my  time  hovering  over  the  French 
observation  machines.  Lufbery  found 
one  however,  and  promptly  brought  it 
down,  just  then  I  chanced  to  make  a 
southward  turn,  and  caught  sight  of  an 
airplane  falling  out  of  the  sky  into  the 
German  lines. 

As  it  turned  over,  it  showed  its  white 
belly  for  an  instant,  then  seemed  to 
straighten  out,  and  planed  downward  in 
big  zigzags.  The  pilot  must  have  gripped 
his  controls  even  in  death,  for  his  craft 
did  not  tumble  as  most  do.  It  passed 
between  my  line  of  vision  and  a  wood, 
into  which  it  disappeared.  Just  as  I  was 
going  down  to  find  out  where  it  landed,  I 
saw  it  again  skimming  across  a  field,  and 
heading  straight  for  the  brown  band  be- 
neath me.  It  was  outlined  against  the 
shell-racked  earth  like  a  tiny  insect,  until 
just  northwest  of  Fort  Douaumont  it 
crashed  down  upon  the  battlefield.  A 
sheet  of  flame  and  smoke  shot  up  from 
the  tangled  wreckage.  I  watched  it  burn 
a  moment  or  two,  then  went  back  to  the 
observation  machines. 
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I  thought  Lufbery  would  show  up  and 
point  to  where  the  German  had  fallen. 
He  failed  to  appear,  and  1  began  to  be 
afraid  it  was  he  whom  I  had  seen  come 
down,  instead  of  an  enemy.  1  spent  a 
worried  hour  before  my  return  homeward. 
After  getting  back  1  learned  that  Lufbery 
was  quite  safe,  having  hurried  in  after  the 
fight  to  report .  the  destruction  of  his 
adversary  before  somebody  else  claimed 
him,  which  is  only  too  frequently  the  case. 
Observation  posts,  however,  confirmed 
Lufbery's  story,  and  he  was  of  course  very 
much  delighted.  Nevertheless,  at  lunch- 
eon I  heard  him  murmuring  half  to  himself, 
"Those  poor  fellows!" 

The  German  machine  gun  operator, 
having  probably  escaped  death  in  the  air, 
must  have  had  a  hideous  descent.  Luf- 
bery told  us  he  had  seen  the  whole  thing, 
spiraling  down  after  the  German.  He 
said  he  thought  the  German  pilot  must  be  a 
novice,  judging  from  his  manoeuvres.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  been 
making  his  first  flight  over  the  lines,  doubt- 
less full  of  enthusiasm  about  his  career. 
Perhaps,  dreaming  of  the  Iron  Cross  and 
his  Gretchen,  he  took  a  chance — and  then 
swift  death  and  a  grave  in  the  shell- 
strewn  soil  of  Douaumont. 

Generally  the  Escadrille  is  relieved  by 
another  fighting  unit  after  a  couple  of 
hours  over  the  lines.  We  turn  homeward, 
and  soon  the  hangars  of  our  field  loom  up 
in  the  distance.  Sometimes  I've  been 
mighty  glad  to  see  them  and  not  infre- 
quently I've  concluded  that  the  pleasantest 
part  of  flying  is  just  after  a  good  landing. 
Getting  home  after  a  sortie,  we  usually  go 
into  the  rest  tent,  and  talk  over  the  morn- 
ing's work.  Then  some  of  us  lie  down  for 
a  nap,  while  others  play  cards  or  read. 
After  luncheon  we  go  to  the  field  again,  and 
the  man  on  guard  gets  his  chance  to  eat. 
If  the  morning  sortie  has  been  an  early 
one,  we  go  up  again  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  We  are  home  again  in  a 
couple  of  hours  and  after  that  two  or  three 
energetic  pilots  may  make  a  third  trip  over 
the  lines.  The  rest  wait  around  ready  to 
take  the  air  if  an  enemy  bombardment 
group  ventures  to  visit  our  territory — as 
they  have  done  more  than  once  over 
Bar-le-Duc.    False  alarms  are  plentiful, 


and  we  spend  many  hours  aloft  squinting 
at  an  empty  sky. 

Now  and  then  one  of  us  will  get  ambi- 
tious to  do  something  on  his  own  account. 1 
Not  long  ago  Norman  Prince  became  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  bringing  down  a 
German  ""sausage,"  as  observation  bal- 
loons are  called.  He  had  a  special  device 
for  setting  fire  to  the  aerial  frankfurters 
mounted  on  his  Nieuport.  Thus  equipped, 
he  resembled  an  advance  agent  for  Pain's 

'An  example  of  "doing  something  on  his  own  ac- 
count" is  revealed  in  a  private,  letter  from  Mr. 
McConnell,  written  from  Verdun  on  July  30th: 

"Weather  has  been  fine  and  we've  been  doing  a 
lot  of  work.  Our  lieutenant — De  Laage  de  Meux — 
brought  down  a  Boche.  I  had  another  beautiful 
smash-up.  Prince  and  I  had  stayed  too  long  over 
the  lines.  Important  day,  as  an  attack  was  going 
on.  It  was  getting  dark  and  we  could  see  the  tiny 
balls  of  fire  the  infantry  light  to  show  the  low-flying 
observation  machines  their  new  positions.  On  re- 
turn, as  I  was  over  another  aviation  field  my  motor 
broke.  I  made  for  field.  In  darkness  I  couldn't 
judge  my  distance  well  and  went  too  far.  At  edge  of 
field  there  were  trees  and  beyond  a  deep  cut  where 
road  ran.  1  was  skinning  ground  at  170  kilometers 
[about  100  miles]  an  hour  and  heading  for  trees.  I 
saw  soldiers  running  to  be  in  at  finish  and  I  thought 
myself  that  James's  hash  was  cooked,  but  I  went 
between  trees  and  ended  up  head-on  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  road.  My  motor  took  the  shock  and  my 
belt  held  me.  As  my  tail  went  up  it  was  cut  in  two 
by  some  very  low  'phone  wires.  I  wasn't  bruised  even. 
Took  dinner  with  the  officers  there,  who  gave  me  a 
car  to  go  home  in  afterwards. 

"To-day  I  shared  another  chap's  machine  (Hill 
of  Peekskill,  who  knows  McCord),  and  got  it  shot  up 
for  him.  De  Laage,  our  lieutenant,  and  I  made  a 
sortie  at  noon.  When  in  the  German  lines  near 
Cote  304  I  saw  two  Boches  under  me.  1  picked  out 
the  rear  chap  and  dove.  Fired  a  few  shots  and  then 
tried  to  get  under  his  tail  and  hit  him  from  there.  I 
missed  and  bobbed  up  alongside  of  him.  Fine  for 
the  Boche  but  rotten  for  me.  I  could  see  his  gunner 
working  the  mitrailleuse  for  fair,  and  felt  his  bullets 
darn  close.  I  dove,  for  I  could  not  shoot  from  that 
position  and  beat  it.  He  kept  plunking  away  and  all 
together  put  seven  holes  in  my  machine.  One  was 
only  ten  inches  in  front  of  me.  De  Laage  was  too 
far  off  to  get  to  the  Boche  and  ruin  him  while  I  was 
amusing  him. 

"  Yesterday  I  motored  up  to  an  aviation  camp  to 
see  a  Boche  machine  that  was  forced  to  land  and  was 
captured.  The  Boche  machine  was  a  beauty.  Its 
motor  is  excellent  and  she  carries  a  machine  gun  aft 
and  one  forward.  Same  kind  of  machine  I  attacked 
to-day.  The  German  pilots  must  be  mightily  cold 
footed,  for  if  the  Frenchmen  had  aeroplanes  like  that 

they  sure  would  raise  h  with  the  Boches.    As  it 

is,  the  Boches  keep  well  within  their  lines  save  oc- 
casionally and  we  have  to  go  over  and  fight  them 
there." 
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fireworks  more  than  an  aviattur  de  chasst. 
Having  carefully  mapped  the  enemy 
"  sausages,"  he  would  sally  forth  in  hot 
pursuit  whenever  one  was  signaled  at  a 
respectable  height.  Poor  Norman  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it!  Sometimes  the 
reported  "sausages"  were  not  there 
when  he  arrived,  and  sometimes  there 
was  a  superabundancy  of  German  air- 
planes on  guard. 

He  stuck  to  it,  however,  and  finally  his 
appetite  for  "sausage"  was  satisfied. 
He  found  one  just  where  it  ought  to  be, 
swooped  down  upon  it.  and  let  off  his 
fireworks  with  all  the  gusto  of  an  American 
boy  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  When  he 
looked  again,  the  balloon  had  vanished. 
Prince's  performance  isn't  as  easy  as  it 
sounds,  by  the  way.  If,  after  the  long 
dive  necessary  to  turn  the  trick,  his  en- 
gines had  failed  to  retake,  he  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

After  dark,  when  flying  is  over  for  the 
day,  we  go  down  to  the  villa  for  dinner. 
Usually  we  have  two  or  three  French  offi- 
cers dining  with  us  besides  our  own  captain 
and  lieutenant,  and  so  the  table  talk  is  a 
mixture  of  French  and  English.  It's 
seldom  we  discuss  the  war  in  general. 
Mostly  the  conversation  revolves  about 
our  own  sphere,  for  just  as  in  the  navy  the 
sea  is  the  favorite  topic,  and  in  the  army 
the  trenches,  so  with  us  it  is  aviation. 
Our  knowledge  about  the  military  opera- 
tions is  scant.  We  haven't  the  remotest 
idea  as  to  what  has  taken  place  on  the 
battlefield,  even  though  we've  been  flying 
over  it  during  an  attack,  until  we  read  the 
papers — and  they  don't  tell  us  much. 

Frequently  pilots  from  other  escadrilles 
will  be  our  guests  in  passing  through  our 
sector,  and  through  these  visitations  we 
keep  in  touch  with  the  aerial  news  of  the 
day.  and  with  our  friends  along  the  front. 
Gradually  we  have  come  to  know  a  great 
number  of  piloies  de  cbasse.  We  hear  that 
So  and  So  has  been  killed,  that  some  one 
else  has  brought  down  a  Boche,  and  that 
still  another  is  a  prisoner. 


We  don't  always  talk  aviation,  however. 
In  the  course  of  dinner  almost  any  subject 
may  be  touched  upon,  and  with  our  cos- 
mopolitan crowd  one  can  readily  imagine 
the  scope  of  the  conversation.  A  Burton 
Holmes  lecture  is  weak  and  watery 
alongside  of  the  travel  stories  we  listen  to. 
Were  O.  Henry  alive,  he  could  find  material 
for  a  hundred  new  yarns,  and  William 
James  numerous  pointers  for  another 
work  on  psychology,  while  De  Quincey 
might  multiply  his  dreams  ad  infinitum. 
Doubtless  alienists  as  well  as  fiction  writers 
would  find  us  worth  studying.  In  France 
there's  a  saying  that  to  be  an  aviator  one 
must  be  a  bit  "off." 

After  dinner  the  same  scene  invariably 
repeats  itself,  over  the  coffee  in  the  "  next 
room."  At  the  big  table  several  sportive 
souls  start  a  poker  game,  while  at  a  smaller 
one  two  sedater  spirits  wrap  themselves 
in  the  intricacies  of  chess.  Captain  The- 
nault  labors  away  at  the  messroom  piano, 
or  in  lighter  mood  plays  with  Fram,  his 
police  dog.  A  phonograph  grinds  out  some 
thoroughly  American  ragtime  ditty.  It  is 
barely  nine,  however,  when  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  bed  begins. 

A  few  of  us  remain  behind  a  little  while, 
and  the  talk  becomes  more  personal  and 
more  sincere.  Only  on  such  intimate 
occasions,  1  think,  have  I  ever  heard 
death  discussed.  Certainly  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  it.  Not  many  nights  ago 
one  of  the  pilots  remarked  in  a  tired  way: 

"  Know  what  I  want?  Just  six  months 
of  freedom  to  go  where  and  do  what  I 
want.  In  that  time  I'd  get  everything  I 
wanted  out  of  life,  and  be  perfectly  willing 
to  come  back  and  get  killed." 

Then  another,  who  was  about  to  receive 
a  couple  of  thousand  francs  from  the 
American  committee  that  aids  us,  as  a 
reward  for  his  many  citations,  chimed  in. 

"Well,  I  didn't  care  much  before,"  he 
confessed,  "but  now  with  this  money 
coming  in  I  don't  want  to  die  until  I've 
had  the  fun  of  spending  it." 

And  he  yawned  and  went  up  to  bed. 
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GRAPHER,  AND  INNOCENT  CONVICT  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  MASTERS 
OF  THE  SHORT  STORY— FROM  THE  "o.  HENRY  BIOGRAPHY" 

BY 

C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH 


HENRY  once  wrote  from 
New  York: 

I  was  born  and  raised  in 
"No'th  Ca'lina"  and  at  eighteen 
went  to  Texas  and  ran  wild  on 


the  prairies.  Wild  yet,  but  not  so  wild.  Can't 
get  to  loving  New  Yorkers.  Live  all  alone  in 
a  great  big  two  rooms  on  quiet  old  Irving  Place 
three  doors  from  Wash.  Irving's  old  home. 
Kind  of  lonesome.  Was  thinking  lately  (since 
the  April  moon  commenced  to  shine)  how  I'd 
like  to  be  down  South,  where  I  could  happen 
over  to  Miss  Ethel's  or  Miss  Sallic's  and  sit 
down  on  the  porch — not  on  a  chair — on  the 
edge  of  the  porch,  and  lay  my  straw  hat  on  the 
steps  and  lay  my  head  back  against  the  honey- 
suckle on  the  post — and  just  talk.  And  Miss 
Ethel  would  go  in  directly  (they  say  "presently" 
up  here)  and  bring  out  the  guitar.  She  would 
complain  that  the  E  string  was  broken,  but 
no  one  would  believe  her;  and  pretty  soon  all 
of  us  would  be  singing  the  "Swance  River" 
and  "In  the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight"  and 
— oh,  gol  darn  it,  what's  the  use  of  wishing. 

These  words,  in  which  O.  Henry  almost 
succeeds  in  expressing  the  inexpressible, 
arc  an  example  of  his  ingrained  affection 
for  the  place  of  his  birth.  A  boy's  life  in  a 
small  Southern  town  immediately  after 
the  war,  one  phase  of  that  life  at  least,  was 
never  better  portrayed  than  these  lines 
portray  it,  and  whatever  facts  or  events 
are  to  be  added  may  best  be  interpreted 
against  the  background  of  the  April  moon, 
the  porch,  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  guitar 
with  the  broken  E  string.  A  few  years 
later  O.  Henry  said,  of  the  novel  that  he 
hoped  to  write:  "The  'hero'  of  the  story 
will  be  a  man  born  and  'raised'  in  a  som- 
nolent little  Southern  town.    His  educa- 


tion is  about  a  common  school  one,  but  he 
learns  afterward  from  reading  and  life." 

Had  William  Sydney  Porter  not  been 
reared  in  "a  somnolent  little  Southern 
town"  he  would  hardly  have  developed 
into  the  O.  Henry  that  we  know  to-day. 
He  was  all  his  life  a  dreamer  and  if  the 
"  City  of  Flowers"  had  already  become  the 
"Gate  City"  during  his  boyhood,  if  the 
wooded  slopes  had  already  been  covered 
with  the  roaring  cotton  mills,  the  dreamer 
whose  dreams  were  to  become  literature 
would  hardly  have  found  in  the  place  of  his 
birth  either  the  time  or  the  clime  in  which 
to  develop  his  dream  faculties. 

William  Sydney  Porter,  better  known  as 
O.  Henry,  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Guil- 
ford County,  North  Carolina,  September 
ii,  1862.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
June  5,  1910.  Before  the  Porter  family 
Bible  was  found,  his  birth  year  varied  from 
1867  to  1864,  from  "about  the  close  of  the 
war"  to  a  question  mark.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  O.  Henry  used  the  author's 
traditional  right  to  mystify  his  readers  in 
regard  to  his  age  and  to  the  unessential 
facts  of  his  life.  An  admirer  once  wrote 
to  him  begging  to  know  by  return  mail 
whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  But 
the  stamped  envelope  enclosed  for  reply 
remains  still  unused.  "  If  you  have  any 
applications  from  publishers  for  photos  of 
myself,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Witter  Bynner. 
"or '  slush '  about  the  identity  of  O.  Henry, 
please  refuse.  Nobody  but  a  concentrated 
idiot  would  write  over  a  pen-name  and 
then  tack  on  a  lot  of  twaddle  about  him- 
self. I  say  this  because  I  am  getting  some 
letters   from   reviewers   and  magazines 
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wanting  pictures,  etc.,  and  I  am  positively 
declining  in  every  case." 

There  has  thus  grown  up  a  sort  of  O. 
Henry  myth.    "It  threatens  to  attain," 
said  the  New  York  Sun  five  years  after  his 
death,  "the  proportions  of  the  Stevenson 
myth,  which  was  so  ill-naturedly  punc- 
tured by  Henley.    It  appears  to  be  in- 
evitably the  fate  of  'the  writers'  writer' — 
and  O.  Henry  comes  under  this  heading 
notwithstanding-  his  work's  universal  ap- 
peal— to   disintegrate   into   a    sort  of 
grotesque  myth  after  his  death.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  Sydney  Porter  was,  in  a 
sort  of  a  way,  a  good  deal  of  a  myth  before 
he  died.    He  was  so  inaccessible  that  a 
good  many  otherwise  reasonable  people 
who  unsuccessfully  sought  to  penetrate 
his  cordon  and  to  force  their  way  into  his 
cloister  drew  bountifully  upon  their  im- 
aginations to  save  their  faces  and  to  mask 
their  failure." 

But  the  O.  Henry  myth  could  not  for- 
ever withstand  the  curiosity  and  inquiry 
begotten  by  the  increasing  acclaim  that 
the  stories  were  beginning  to  receive.  O. 
Henry  himself  must  have  recognized  the 
futility  of  attempting  a  further  mystifica- 
tion, for  there  is  evident  in  his  later  years 
a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  to  throw 
off  the  mask  of  the  assumed  name  and 
thus  to  link  his  achievement  with  the  name 
and  fortunes  of  his  family.    He  had 
sought  freedom  and  self-expression  through 
his  writings  rather  than  fame.    In  fact  he 
shunned  publicity  with  the  timidity  of  a 
child.  "  What  used  to  strike  me  most  forci- 
bly in  O.  Henry,"  writes  Mr.  John  H. 
Barry,  who  knew  him  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  in  New  York,  "was  his  dis- 
tinction of  character.   To  those  he  knew 
and  liked  he  revealed  himself  as  a  man  of 
singular  refinement.    He  had  beautiful, 
simple  manners,  a  low  voice,  and  a  most 
charming  air  of  self-effacement.    For  the 
glory  of  being  famous  he  cared  little.  He 
had  a  dislike  of  being  lionized.  Lion- 
hunting  women  filled  him  with  alarm. 
In  fact  he  was  afraid  of  nearly  all  women." 
But  fame  had  come  and  with  it  came  a  vein 
of  ancestral  reminiscence  and  a  return  in 
imagination  to  the  days  of  childhood. 
His  marriage,  in  1907,  to  the  sweetheart 
and  the  only  sweetheart  of  the  Greensboro 


years,  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Porter's  home  in 
Asheville,  and  his  affectionate  allusions 
to  his  father  and  mother  show  plainly  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  cordon  about  him 
and  to  re-knit  the  ties  and  associations  of 
youth.  O.  Henry  was  becoming  Will 
Porter  again. 

HIS  INHERITED  TRAITS 

William  Sydney  Porter  was  named  after 
his  mother's  father,  William  Swaim,  and 
his  father's  father,  Sydney  Porter.  He 
was  always  called  Will  Porter  in  the  early 
days  except  by  his  grandmother  on  his 
father's  side  who  occasionally  called  him 
Sydney. 

His  grandmother,  who  married  Lyndon 
Swaim  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
William  Swaim,  was  Abia  Shirley  or 
(Abiah  Shirly),  daughter  of  Daniel  Shirley, 
a  wealthy  planter,  of  Princess  Anne 
County,  Virginia.  "The  original  Abia 
Shirley,"  O.  Henry  once  remarked  to  an 
intimate  friend  in  New  York,  "was  related 
to  the  House  of  Stuart  but  she  ran  off 
with  a  Catholic  priest."  Where  O.  Henry 
learned  this  bit  of  ancestral  history  I  do 
not  know;  but  that  the  Shirley  family  to 
which  his  grandmother  traced  her  lineage 
was  among  the  most  loyal  adherents  of 
the  Stuarts  admits  of  little  doubt. 

But  whether  "  the  original  Abia  Shirley  " 
was  fact  or  fancy,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Abia  Shirley  who  became  O.  Henry's 
grandmother  lived  a  gracious  and  exem- 
plary life  in  Greensboro  and  bequeathed  a 
memory  still  cherished  by  the  few  friends 
who  survive  her. 

Her  daughter  was  Mary  Jane  Virginia 
Swaim,  O.  Henry's  mother.  She  was 
twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death  and  married  Dr.  Algernon 
Sydney  Porter  three  months  later.  Only 
seven  years  afterward  she,  too,  died. 

Whether  he  remembered  his  mother  or 
not  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  cherished  the  thought  of  her 
with  a  devotion  and  pride  and  sense  of 
temperamental  indebtedness  that  he  felt 
for  no  one  else,  nor  for  all  his  other  rela- 
tives put  together.  Whatever  vein  of 
quiet  humor  marked  his  allusions  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family  or  to  his  family 
history,  his  mother's  name  was  held  apart. 
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She  was  to  him  "a  thing  ensky'd  and 
sainted."  There  was  always  an  aureole 
about  her.  The  poems  that  she  wrote 
and  the  pictures  that  she  painted — or  rather 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  written  poems 
and  painted  pictures — exercised  a  directive 
and  lasting  influence  upon  him. 

Lyndon  Swaim  gave  his  stepdaughter 
every  educational  advantage  that  Greens- 
boro offered,  and  then  as  now  no  town  in 
North  Carolina  offered  as  many  to  women. 
There  were  two  colleges  for  women  on  old 
West  Market  Street,  both  very  near  and 
one  almost  opposite  the  house  in  which 
O.  Henry's  mother  was  to  spend  all  of  her 
short  married  life.  She  attended  both 
schools,  graduating  from  the  Greensboro 
Female  College  in  1850,  the  year  in  which 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  assumed  control. 
Her  graduating  essay  bore  the  strangely 
prophetic  title,  "The  Influence  of  Mis- 
fortune on  the  Gifted." 

THE    PROGENITOR    OF    THE  WANDERLUST 

O.  Henry's  grandparents  on  his  father's 
side  were  Sydney  Porter  and  Ruth  Coffyn 
Worth.  Sydney  Porter  was  a  tall,  jolly, 
heavy-set  man  but  with  little  of  the  force 
or  thrift  of  the  family  into  which  he  mar- 
ried. He  came  from  Connecticut  to 
North  Carolina  about  the  year  1823  as  the 
agent  of  a  clock  company. 

His  most  characteristic  trait,  however, 
the  quality  that  he  was  to  transmit  to  his 
grandson,  was  not  business  efficiency.  It 
was  his  sunny  good  humor.  "  He  joked 
and  laughed  at  his  work,"  says  an  old  citi- 
zen, "and  was  especially  beloved  by 
children." 

The  memory  of  Sydney  Porter  that 
survives  is  clear  in  outline  though  faint  in 
content.  From  him  O.  Henry  got  also 
the  wanderlust  that  urged  him  unceasingly 
from  place  to  place.  Clocks  were  never 
as  interesting  to  Grandpa  Porter  as  were 
the  faces  and  places  that  he  saw  on  his 
frequent  tours.  He  handed  down  his 
name  and  a  goodly  share  of  his  disposition 
to  his  grandson  and,  as  the  original  rolling 
stone,  might  well  typify  if  he  did  not 
suggest  the  title  of  the  first  and  only 
periodical  that  O.  Henry  was  to  edit. 

O.  Henry's  father,  Dr.  Algernon  Sydney 
Porter,  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children. 


He  was  born  in  1825  and  died  in 
If  O.  Henry  received  from  his  mother  hi? 
gift  of  repartee,  his  artistic  temperament, 
and  a  certain  instinctive  shyness,  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father  his  sympathy  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  his  over- 
flowing generosity,  his  utter  indifference 
to  caste,  in  a  word  a  large  share  of  his 
characteristic  and  ineradicable  democracy. 
To  the  same  source  may  also  be  ascribed, 
through  association  at  •  least,  some  of 
O.  Henry's  constructive  ingenuity. 
«  *  ♦  * 

During  his  early  years  O.  Henry  cared 
little  for  indoor  games  and  sports.  In 
chess  he  could  hold  his  own  with  the  veter- 
ans of  the  town  before  he  had  reached  his 
'teens,  and  in  roller-skating  he  won  the 
championship  prize.  He  was  also  a  good 
boxer  and  a  trained  fencer.  But  his  favor- 
ite recreation  was  to  roam  the  fields  and 
woods  with  a  congenial  companion. 
•  An  outing  with  a  set  purpose  was 
never  to  his  liking.  His  pleasure  was  in 
merely  being  in  the  woods  or  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  in  surrendering  himself  to  the 
mood  rather  than  to  the  purpose  of  the 
occasion,  and  in  interpreting  in  waggish 
ways  everything  said  or  done  or  seen.  He 
was  always  shy,  his  exuberant  humor  and 
rare  gift  of  story-telling  seeming  to  take 
flight  within  the  walls  of  a  house.  He 
preferred  the  front  gate  or,  as  a  halfway 
station,  the  porch.  Even  in  a  small  group 
out  of  doors,  if  there  was  a  stranger  or  one 
uncongenial  companion,  O.  Henry  would 
not  be  heard  from.  But  the  next  day 
he  would  tell  you  what  happened  and  with 
such  a  wealth  of  original  comment  and 
keenness  of  insight  and  alchemy  of  exag- 
geration, all  framed  in  a  droll  or  dramatic 
story,  that  you  would  think  you  had  missed 
the  time  of  your  life  in  not  being  present. 

"His  education  is  about  a  common 
school  one,"  said  O.  Henry  of  himself  in 
the  words  already  cited,  "but  he  learns 
afterward  from  reading  and  life."  His 
teacher  and  his  only  teacher  was  his  aunt, 
Miss  Evelina  Maria  Porter,  known  to 
every  one  in  Greensboro  as  Miss  Lina. 
Hers  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest  per- 
sonal influence  brought  to  bear  on  O. 
Henry  during  his  twenty  years  in  North 
Carolina.    The  death  of  his  mother  when 
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he  was  only  three  years  old  and  the  in- 
creasing absorption  of  his  father  in  futile 
inventions  resulted  in  Miss  Lina's  taking 
the  place  of  both  parents,  and  this  she  did 
not  only  with  whole-souled  devotion  but 
with  rare  and  efficient  intelligence. 

O.  Henry  attended  no  other  school  and 
he  attended  this  only  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  was  always  a  favorite  with  Miss  Lina 
and  with  the  other  pupils.  The  gentleness 
of  his  disposition  and  his  genius  for  original 
kinds  of  play  won  his  schoolmates  while  his 
aunt  held  up  his  interest  in  his  books,  his 
good  deportment,  and  his  skill  in  drawing 
as  worthy  of  all  emulation.  Miss  Lina 
taught  drawing,  but  O.  Henry's  sketches 
were  almost  from  the  start  so  far  superior 
to  hers  that  they  were  generally  selected 
as  the  models.  Some  of  his  best  free-hand 
sketches  Miss  Lina  never  saw,  though  she 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  inspired  them. 
She  had  a  way  of  sending  the  arithmetic 
class  to  the  blackboard  while  she  paced  the 
floor  with  the  bundle  of  switches.  O. 
Henry  would  work  his  "sum"  with  his 
right  hand  and  sketch  Miss  Lina  with  his 
left  at  the  same  time. 

1  have  often  thought  that  Miss  Lina 
must  have  been  in  O.  Henry's  thought 
when  he  wrote  those  suggestive  words 
about  Azalea  Adair  in  "A  Municipal 
vcport  . 

She  was  a  product  of  the  old  South,  gently 
nurtured  in  the  sheltered  life.    Her  learning 
was  not  broad,  but  was  deep  and  of  splendid 
originality  in  its  somewhat  narrow  scope.  She 
had  been  educated  at  home,  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  derived  from  inference  and  by 
inspiration.   Of  such  is  the  precious,  small 
group  of  essayists  made.   While  she  talked 
to  mc  I  kept  brushing  my  fingers,  trying,  un- 
consciously, to  rid  them  guiltily  of  the  absent 
dust  from  the  half-calf  backs  of  Lamb,  Chaucer, 
Hazlitt,   Marcus  Aurclius,   Montaigne,  and 
Hood.   She  was  exquisite;  she  was  a  valuable 
discovery.    Nearly  everybody  nowadays  knows 
too  much — oh,  so  much  too  much — of  real  life. 

But  when  O.  Henry's  boyhood  friends 
recall  him  it  is  not  usually  as  a  pupil  in 
Miss  Lina's  school;  nor  is  k  as  the  writer 
in  the  great  city.  It  is  as  the  clerk  in  his 
uncle  Clark  Porter's  drug  store  on  Elm 
Street,  opposite  the  old  Benlow  Hotel. 
Here  he  was  known  and  loved  by  old  and 


young,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor. 
He  was  the  wag  of  the  town,  but  so  quiet, 
so  unobtrusive,  so  apparently  preoccupied 
that  it  was  his  pencil  rather  than  his  tongue 
that  spread  his  local  fame. 

DRUG  CLERK 

His  five  years  in  his  uncle's  drug  store 
meant  much  to  him  as  a  cartoonist.  His 
feeling  for  the  ludicrous,  for  the  odd,  for 
the  distinctive,  in  speech,  tone,  appear- 
ance, conduct,  or  character  responded 
instantly  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  drug 
store  constituency.  This  store  was  the 
rendezvous  of  all  classes,  though  the 
rear  room  was  reserved  for  the  more 
elect.  The  two  rooms  constituted  in 
fact  the  social,  political,  and  anecdotal 
clearing  house  of  the  town.  The  patron- 
age of  the  grocery  stores  and  dry-goods 
stores  was  controlled  in  part  by  denomina- 
tional lines,  but  everybody  patronized 
the  drug  store.  It  was  also  a  sort  of  physi- 
cal confessional.  The  man  who  would 
expend  only  a  few  words  in  purchasing 
a  ham  or  a  hat  would  talk  half  an  hour  of 
his  aches  and  ills  or  those  of  his  family 
before  buying  twenty-five  cents'  worth 
of  pills  or  a  ten-cent  bottle  of  liniment. 
When  the  ham  or  the  hat  was  paid  for 
and  taken  away  there  was  usually  an  end  of 
it.  Not  so  with  the  pills  or  the  liniment. 
The  patient  usually  came  back  to  continue 
his  personal  or  family  history  and  to  add  a 
sketch  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  pills  or  liniment.  All  this  was  grist  to 
O.  Henry's  mill. 

His  reading  at  this  time  as  well  as  his 
drawing  had  begun  to  widen  and  deepen. 
At  first  he  had  been  gripped  by  the  dime 
novel.  After  the  dime  novel  came  the 
supernatural  story,  and,  before  leaving 
Greensboro,  O.  Henry  had  passed  to  the 
stage  represented  in  his  own  statement: 
"  I  used  to  read  nothing  but  the  classics." 
In  fact,  his  reading  and  his  close  confine- 
ment in  the  drug  store  had  begun  to  threaten 
his  health.  His  mother  and  grandmother 
had  both  died  of  consumption  and  O. 
Henry,  never  robust,  was  under  the  ob- 
•session  that  he  had  already  entered  upon 
his  fateful  inheritance. 

The  release  came  unexpectedly.  Three 
sons  of  Dr.  James  K.  Hall,  Lee,  Dick,  and 
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Frank,  had  gone  to  Texas  to  make  their 
fortunes.  They  were  tall,  lithe,  blond, 
iron-sinewed  men,  and  all  had  done  well. 
Lee,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  had  become  a 
noted  Texas  Ranger. 

In  March,  1882,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
were  planning  to  visit  them.  O.  Henry 
at  this  time  had  a  hacking  cough  and 
Dr.  Hall  used  to  wince  as  if  struck  when- 
ever he  heard  it.  "Will,"  he  said,  a 
few  days  before  starting  on  the  long  trip, 
"  I  want  you  to  go  with  us.  You  need  the 
change,  and  ranch  life  will  build  you  up." 

If  O.  Henry  could  have  chosen  the* 
ranch  and  the  ranch  manager  that  he  was 
to  visit  in  Texas  he  could  not  have  done 
better  than  to  choose  the  ranch  in  La 
Salle  County  that  had  Lee  Hall  at  its  head. 
He  was  to  see  much  more  of  Dick  Hall 
than  of  Lee,  but  it  was  Lee's  personality 
and  Lee's  achievement  that  opened  the 
doors  of  romance  to  him  in  Texas  and  con- 
tributed atmosphere  and  flavor  to  the 
nineteen  stories  that  make  up  his  "  Heart 
of  the  West." 

O.  Henry  was  to  remain  on  the  La  Salle 
County  ranch  for  two  years.  Next  he 
found  himself  in  Austin,  the  county  seat  of 
Travis  and  the  capital  of  Texas.  Dick 
Hall  had  moved  to  a  new  ranch  in  William- 
son County,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Travis  County,  and  O.  Henry 
had  decided  to  give  up  ranch  life  and  to 
live  in  Austin.  Here  he  remained  until 
October,  1895,  when  he  went  to  Houston 
as  reporter  for  the  Houston  Daily  Post. 

HIS  FIRST  JOB  IN  TEXAS 

The  first  paying  position  that  O.  Henry 
held  in  Austin  was  that  of  bookkeeper  for 
the  real  estate  firm  of  Maddox  Brothers 
&  Anderson.  He  worked  here  for  two 
years  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  "  He  learned  bookkeeping  from 
me,"  said  Mr.  Charles  E.  Anderson,  "and 
I  have  never  known  any  one  to  pick  it  up 
with  such  ease  or  rapidity.  He  was 
number  one,  and  we  were  loath  to  part 
with  him."  Mr.  Anderson  persuaded 
O.  Henry  to  live  with  him  after  his  resigna- 
tion as  bookkeeper,  and  Mr.  John  Maddox- 
offered  him  the  money  to  go  to  New  York 
and  study  drawing,  but  O.  Henry  declined. 

In  the  meantime,  Dick  Hall  had  been 


elected  Land  Commissioner  of  Texas  and 
O.  Henry  applied  for  a  position  under  him. 
"  The  letter  of  application,"  said  Mrs.  Hall, 
"  was  a  masterpiece.  Nothing  that  I  have 
since  seen  from  his  pen  seemed  so  ciever. 
We  kept  it  and  re-read  it  for  many  years, 
but  it  has  mysteriously  disappeared." 
Dick  replied  that  if  O.  Henry  could  prepare 
himself  in  three  months  for  the  office  of 
assistant  compiling  draftsman,  the  position 
would  be  given  him.  "It  was  wonderful 
how  he  did  it,"  said  Dick,  "  but  he  was  the 
most  skilful  draftsman  in  the  force." 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

But  the  happiest  event  of  O.  Henry's 
life  in  Texas  came  on  July  5,  1887,  when 
he  married  Miss  At  hoi  Estes,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  G.  O.  Roach. 
It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  O. 
Henry's  part,  but  he  deferred  actual  court- 
ship until  Miss  Athol  had  finished  school. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roach,  however,  entered  a 
demurrer  on  the  score  of  health.  Miss 
Athol's  father  had  died  of  consumption,  as 
had  O.  Henry's  mother  and  grandmother. 
But  the  young  lovers  were  not  to  be  denied. 
An  elopement  was  instantly  planned  and 
romantically  carried  out.  Borrowing  a 
carriage  from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Anderson, 
they  drove  out  at  midnight  to  the  residence 
of  Dr.  R.  K.  Smoot,  the  Presbyterian 
minister  in  whose  choir  they  both  sang. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  dispatched  to  the 
Roach  home  to  sue  for  peace.  Forgiveness 
was  at  last  secured  and  O.  Henry  never 
had  two  stauncher  friends  than  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roach.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his 
life  their  love  for  him  knew  no  waning  and 
their  faith  in  him  neither  variableness  nor 
the  shadow  of  turning. 

To  the  manner  of  his  marriage  O.  Henry 
occasionally  referred  in  later  years  and 
always  with  the  deepest  feeling  and  the 
tenderest  memory.  The  moonlight  drive 
under  the  trees,  the  borrowed  carriage, 
the  witticisms  on  the  way,  the  parental 
opposition,  the  feeling  of  romantic  achieve- 
ment, the  courage  and  serenity  and  joy 
of  the  little  woman  at  his  side,  hisown  sense 
of  assured  and  unclouded  happiness  for  the 
future — these  came  back  to  him  touched 
with  pathos  but  radiant  and  hallowed  in 
the  retrospect. 
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O.  Henry  found  in  his  married  life  not 
only  happiness  but  the  incentive  to  effort 
that  he  had  sorely  lacked.  It  was  an 
incentive  that  sprang  from  perfect  con- 
geniality and  from  the  ambition  to  make 
and  to  have  a  home.  Mrs.  Porter  was 
witty  and  musical.  She  was  also  stimu- 
latively  responsive  to  the  drolleries  of  her 
husband.  She  cooperated  with  him  in  his 
sole  journalistic  venture  and  helped  him 
with  the  society  items  of  the  Houston 
Daily  Post.  If  the  thought  of  her  did  not 
shape  the  character  of  Delia  in  "The  Gift 
of  the  Magi"  it  might  have  done  so.  She 
did  not  live  to  see  him  become  famous  but, 
if  she  had,  she  would  have  been  the  first 
to  say  "  I  told  you  so."  It  is  certainly  no 
accident  that  the  year  of  his  marriage  is 
also  the  year  in  which  he  begins  to  rely 
on  his  pen  as  a  supplementary  source  of 
income. 

The  four  years  in  the  General  Land 
Office  were  the  happiest  years  of  O.  Henry's 
life  in  Texas.  The  work  itself  was  con- 
genial, he  found  time  for  drawing,  his 
co-workers  in  the  office  were  his  warm 
personal  friends,  and  his  occasional  con- 
tributions for  jokes,  squibs,  sketches,  etc., 
could  be  counted  upon  whenever  necessary 
to  help  out  the  family  larder.  There  was 
born  to  him  also  at  this  time  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Worth  Porter,  whom  the  proud 
parents  journeyed  twice  to  Greensboro  to 
exhibit  and  whose  devotion  to  her  father 
was  to  equal,  though  it  could  not  surpass, 
that  of  the  father  to  his  only  child. 

WRITING  FOR  A  LIVING 

But  a  change  was  imminent.  Dick 
Hall  ran  for  governor  of  Texas  in  1891 
but  by  a  close  margin  was  defeated  by 
James  Hogg.  His  term  as  Land  Com- 
missioner had  expired,  and,  on  January  21 
O.  Henry  resigned  his  position  as  assistant 
compiling  draftsman  and  entered  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Austin  as  paying 
and  receiving  teller.  The  change,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  to  prove  a  disastrous  one,  the 
only  rift  in  the  cloud  being  that  the  new 
position  was  to  widen  his  range  of  story 
themes  and  to  force  him  to  rely  wholly 
upon  his  pen  for  a  living.  He  had  hitherto 
coquetted  with  his  real  calling,  using  it,  in 
Scott's  words,  "as  a  staff,  not  as  a  crutch," 


as  a  buffet  lunch  rather  than  as  a  solid 
meal.  Early  in  December,  1894,  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  bank  but  not 
until  he  had  begun  to  edit  a  humorous 
weekly  which  he  called  The  Rolling  Stone. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Rolling  Stone  ap- 
peared in  Austin  on  April  28,  1894,  and 
the  last  on  April  27,  1895.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  nourished  between  these 
dates:  it  only  flickered. 

In  July,  1895,  O.  Henry  decided  to  ac- 
cept a  call  to  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
household  furniture  was  sold  by  way  of 
preparation  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
starting  when  Mrs.  Porter  became  ill. 
The  doctors  found  that  the  long-dreaded 
blow  had  fallen.  She  had  consumption. 
O.  Henry  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  or  to 
attempt  so  long  a  journey  with  her.  He 
continued,  therefore,  his  contribution  of 
odds  and  ends  to  newspapers  and  in 
October  was  writing  chiefly  for  the  Plain 
Dealer,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  but  hoping  in  the 
meanwhile  to  secure  a  more  permanent 
position  nearer  home. 

CARTOONIST,  POET,  AND  PARAGRAPHER 

The  opportunity  came  when  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnston  offered  him  a  position  on  the 
Houston  Daily  Post.  Mrs.  Porter  was  not 
well  enough  at  first  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  Houston  but  in  a  little  while 
she  was  pronounced  much  better  and 
joined  him.  Prospects  were  brighter  now 
than  they  had  been  since  his  resignation 
from  the  General  Land  Office.  The  Post 
was  one  of  the  recognized  moulders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  Southwest  and  O. 
Henry's  work  gained  for  it  new  distinction. 

"He  became,"  said  an  editorial  in  the 
Post  at  the  time  of  O.  Henry's  death,  "the 
most  popular  member  of  the  staff."  "As 
a  cartoonist,"  continues  the  Post,  "  Porter 
would  have  made  a  mark  equal  to  that  he 
attained  as  a  writer  had  he  developed  his 
genius;  but  he  disliked  the  drudgery  con- 
nected with  the  drawing  and  found  that 
his  sketches  were  generally  spoiled  by 
any  one  else  who  took  them  to  finish.  In 
the  early  days  he  illustrated  many  of  his 
stories.  Those  were  days  before  the  pres- 
ent development  of  the  art  of  illustration, 
whether  for  magazine  or  newspaper,  and 
he  did  most  of  the  work  on  chalk,  in  which 
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the  drawing  was  made,  a  cast  of  lead  being 
afterward  made  with  more  or  less  general 
results  of  reproducing  the  drawing  in  the 
shape  of  printing.  The  generality  of  the 
result  was  at  times  disheartening  to  the 
artist  and  Porter  never  followed  his  natural 
knack  for  embodying  his  brilliant  ideas  in 
drawings."  His  salary  was  quickly  raised 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
and  he  was  advised  by  Colonel  Johnston 
to  go  to  New  York,  where  his  talents  would 
be  more  adequately  rewarded. 

O.  Henry's  first  column  appeared  in  the 
Poft  on  October  i8,  1895,  his  last  on 
June  22,  1896. 

ARRESTED  FOR  EMBEZZLEMENT 

When  he  left  Houston,  never  to  return, 
he  left  because  he  was  summoned  to 
come  immediately  to  Austin  and  stand 
trial  for  alleged  embezzlement  of  funds 
while  acting  as  paying  and  receiving  teller 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Austin. 
The  indictments  charged  that  on  October 
10,  1894,  he  misappropriated  $554.48; 
on  November  12,  1894,  $299.60;  and  on 
November  12,  1895,  $299.60. 

Had  he  gone  he  would  certainly  have 
been  acquitted.  He  protested  his  inno- 
cence to  the  end.  "A  victim  of  circum- 
stances" is  the  verdict  of  the  -people  in 
Austin  who  followed  the  trial  most  closely. 
Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
after  many  interviews,  believed  or  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  bank,  long  since  defunct, 
was  wretchedly  managed.  Its  patrons, 
following  an  old  custom,  used  to  enter, 
go  behind  the  counter,  take  out  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  say 
a  week  later:  "Porter,  1  took  out  two 
hundred  dollars  last  week.  See  if  I  left  a 
memorandum  of  it.  I  meant  to."  It 
must  have  recalled  to  O.  Henry  the  Greens- 
boro drug  store.  Long  before  the  crash 
came,  he  had  protested  to  his  friends 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  books 
balance.  "The  affairs  of  the  bank,"  says 
Mr.  Hyder  E.  Rollins,  of  Austin,  "were 
managed  so  loosely  that  Porter's  pre- 
decessor was  driven  to  retirement,  his 
successor  to  attempted  suicide." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  O.  Henry 
boarded  the  train  at  Houston  with  the 


intention  of  going  to  Austin.  I  imagine 
that  he  even  felt  a  certain  sense  of  relief 
that  the  charge,  which  had  hung  as  a 
dead  albatross  about  his  neck,  was  at 
last  to  be  unwound,  and  his  innocence 
publicly  proclaimed.  His  friends  were 
confident  of  his  acquittal  and  are  still 
confident  of  his  innocence.  If  even  one 
of  them  had  been  with  O.  Henry,  all  would 
have  been  different.  But  when  the  train 
reached  Hempstead,  about  a  third  of 
the  way  to  Austin,  O.  Henry  had  had 
time  to  pass  in  review  the  scenes  of  the 
trial,  to  picture  himself  a  prisoner,  to 
look  into  the  future  and  see  himself 
marked  with  the  stigma  of  suspicion.  His 
imagination  outran  his  reason,  and  when 
the  night  train  passed  Hempstead  on  the 
way  to  New  Orleans,  O.  Henry  was  on  it. 

His  mind  seems  to  have  been  fully 
made  up.  He  was  not  merely  saving 
himself  and  his  family  from  a  public 
humiliation,  he  was  going  to  start  life 
over  again  in  a  new  place.  His  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  his  ignorance  of  Honduras 
made  the  little  Central  American  republic 
seem  just  the  haven  in  which  to  cast 
anchor.  How  great  the  strain  was  can  be 
measured  in  part  by  the  only  reference  of 
the  sort,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  O.  Henry 
ever  made  in  his  life  to  the  little  Latin 
American  country:  "The  freedom,  the 
silence,  the  sense  of  infinite  peace,  that  I 
found  here,  I  cannot  begin  to  put  into 
words."  His  letters  to  Mrs.  Porter  from 
Honduras  show  that  he  had  determined 
to  make  Central  America  his  home,  and 
that  a  school  had  already  been  selected 
for  the  education  of  his  daughter. 

How  long  O.  Henry  remained  in  New 
Orleans,  on  his  way  to  or  from  Honduras, 
is  not  known;  long  enough,  however,  to 
draw  the  very  soul  and  body  of  the  Cres- 
cent City  info  the  stories  that  he  was  to 
write  years  afterward.  With  his  usual 
flair  for  originality,  he  passes  by  Mardi 
Gras,  All  Saints'  Day,  Quator^e  JuilUt, 
and  Crevasses;  but  in  "Whistling  Dick's 
Christmas  Stocking,"  "The  Renaissance 
of  Charleroi,"  "Cherchez  La  Femme," 
and  "  Blind  Man's  Holiday,"  he  has  pic- 
tured and  interpreted  New  Orleans  and 
its  suburbs  as  only  one  who  loved  and 
lived  the  life  could  do. 
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It  is  probable  that  he  merely  passed 
through  New  Orleans  on  his  way  to  Hon- 
duras and  took  the  first  available  fruit 
steamer  for  the  Honduran  coast,  arriving 
at  Puerto  Cortes,  or  Criba,  or  Trujillo. 
At  any  rate  he  was  in  Trujillo  and  was 
standing  on  the  wharf  when  he  saw  a 
man  in  a  tattered  dress  suit  step  from 
a  newly  arrived  fruit  steamer.  "Why  did 
you  leave  so  hurriedly?"  asked  O.  Henry. 
"  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as  your- 
self," replied  the  stranger.  "What  is 
your  destination?"  inquired  O.  Henry. 
"1  left  America  to  keep  away  from  my 
destination,"  was  the  reply;  "I'm  just 
drifting.  How  about  yourself?"  "  I  can't 
drift,"  said  O.  Henry;  "  I'm  anchored." 

The  stranger  was  Al  Jennings,  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  most  notorious  gangs  of 
train  robbers  that  ever  infested  the  South- 
west of  the  United  States. 

IN   SOUTH  AMERICA 

When  he  and  O.  Henry  met  at  Trujillo 
Mr.  Jennings  was  still  frankly  a  fugitive 
outlaw.  He  and  his  brother  Frank  had 
chartered  a  tramp  steamer  in  Galveston, 
and  the  departure  had  been  so  sudden 
that  they  had  not  had  time  to  exchange 
their  dress  suits  and  high  hats  for  a  less 
conspicuous  outfit.  Mr.  Jennings  and 
his  brother  had  no  thought  of  continuing 
their  career  of  brigandage  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  were  merely  putting  distance 
between  them  and  the  detectives  already 
on  their  trail.  O.  Henry  joined  them 
and  together  they  circled  the  entire  coast 
of  South  America.  This  was  O.  Henry's 
longest  voyage  and  certainly  the  strangest. 
When  the  money  was  exhausted,  "  Frank 
and  I,"  says  Mr.  Jennings,  "decided 
to  pull  off  a  job  to  replenish  the  exchequer. 
We  decided  to  rob  a  German  trading  store 
and  bank  in  northern  Texas,  and  I  asked 
Porter  if  he  would  join  us.  '  No,'  he  said, 
I  don't  think  I  could.'  'Well,  Bill,'  I 
said,  'you  could  hold  the  horses,  couldn't 
you?'  'No,'  said  Porter,  '1  don't  think 
I  could  even  hold  the  horses.'" 

O.  Henry's  letters  to  Mrs.  Porter  came 
regularly  after  the  first  three  weeks. 

He  had  a  hard  time  but  his  messages 
were  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  full  of 
affection.    Mrs.  Porter,  not  knowing  how 
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long  they  would  be  separated,  planned  to 
do  something  to  earn  some  money.  She 
commenced  taking  a  course  in  a  business 
college,  but  ill  health  interfered.  When 
Christmas  came  she  made  a  point  lace 
handkerchief,  sold  it  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  sent  her  husband  a  box  contain- 
ing his  overcoat,  fine  perfumery,  and  many 
other  delicacies. 

He  did  not  know  till  a  month  later 
that  this  box  was  packed  by  Mrs.  Porter 
when  her  temperature  was  105.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  it,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of 
a  Latin-American  home  and  started  for 
Austin,  determined  to  give  himself  up 
and  to  take  whatever  medicine  fate  or 
the  courts  had  in  store  for  him.  He  passed 
again  through  New  Orleans,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  trial  reports,  arrived  in  Austin 
on  February  5,  1897.  His  bondsmen  were 
not  assessed,  but  the  amount  of  the  bond 
was  doubled  and  O.  Henry  went  free  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Federal  Court. 

AH  of  his  time  and  thought  were  now 
given  to  Mrs.  Porter.  When  she  was  too 
weak  to  walk  O.  Henry  would  carry  her 
to  and  from  the  carriage  in  which  they 
spent  much  of  their  time.  His  wander- 
lust seemed  stilled  at  last  and  these  days  of 
home-keeping  and  home-tending  were 
happy  days  to  both,  though  they  knew 
that  the  end  was  near.  Mrs.  Porter  had 
been  almost  reared  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  neighbors  say  that  it  was  a  familiar 
sight  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  the  last 
spring  and  summer,  to  see  O.  Henry  and 
his  wife  driving  slowly  beneath  the  open 
windows  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Here  they  would  remain  unseen  by  the 
congregation  till  the  service  was  nearly 
over.  Then  they  would  drive  slowly 
back.  Each  service,  it  was  feared,  might 
be  the  last.    The  end  came  on  July  25th. 

CONVICTED  THOUGH  INNOCENT 

After  many  postponements  O.  Henry's 
case  came  to  trial  in  February,  1898. 
He  pleaded  not  guilty  but  seemed  indif- 
ferent. "  I  never  had  so  non-communi- 
cative a  client,"  said  one  of  his  lawyers. 
"  He  would  tell  me  nothing." 

One  error  in  the  indictment  was  so 
patent  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
it  could  have  gone  unchallenged.  He 
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was  charged,  as  has  been  stated,  with 
having  embezzled  $299.60  on  November 
12,  1895,  "the  said  W.  S.  Porter  being 
then  and  there  the  teller  and  agent  of  a 
certain  National  Banking  Association, 
then  and  there  known  and  designated  as 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Austin." 
Nothing  in  O.  Henry's  life  is  better  sub- 
stantiated than  that  on  November  12, 
1895,  he  was  living  in  Houston  and  had 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Austin  bank 
early  in  December,  1894.  And  yet  the 
reader  will  hardly  believe  that  this  flag- 
rant inconsistency  in  the  charge  against 
him  has  remained  to  this  moment  unno- 
ticed. The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
and  the  foreman  of  the  trial  jury  are  re- 
ported to  have  regretted  afterward  that 
they  had  voted  to  convict.  "O.  Henry  . 
was  an  innocent  man,"  said  the  former, 
"and  if  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now 
I  should  never  have  voted  against  him." 
As  the  contradiction  in  time  and  place 
was  not  one  of  the  things  that  either  fore- 
man learned  later,  one  cannot  help  ask- 
ing what  it  was  that  led  to  conviction. 

The  answer  is  easy.  O.  Henry  lost  his 
case  at  Hempstead,  not  at  Austin.  "  Your 
Grand  Jurors,"  so  runs  the  charge,  "further 
say  that  between  the  days  the  sixth  (6th) 
of  July  a.  d.  1896  and  the  fifth  (5th)  of 
February  a.  d.  1897  the  aforesaid  W.  S. 
Porter  was  a  fugitive  and  fleeing  from 
justice  and  seeking  to  avoid  a  prosecu- 
tion in  this  court  for  the  offense  herein- 
before set  out."  This  was  true  and  the 
humiliation  of  it  and  the  folly  of  it  were 
so  acutely  felt  by  O.  Henry  that  he 
remained  silent.  I  think  it  unlikely  that 
he  noticed  the  impossible  date,  November 
12,  1895,  for  a  more  dateless  and  time- 
less man  never  lived. 

The  jury  rendered  its  verdict  of  guilty 
on  February  17,  1898,  and  on  March  25, 
O.  Henry  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus 
for  the  period  of  five  years.  Immediately 
after  being  sentenced  he  wrote  from  the 
jail  in  Austin  the  following  letter  to  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Roach: 

Dear  Mrs.  Roach: 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  forbearance  and  long 
suffering  kindness  shown  by  your  note,  and 
thank  you  much  for  sending  the  things.  Right 
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here  I  want  to  state  solemnly  to  you  that  in 
spite  of  the  jury's  verdict  1  am  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  wrongdoing  in  that  bank  matter,  except 
so  far  as  foolishly  keeping  a  position  that  I  could 
not  successfully  fill.  Any  intelligent  person 
who  heard  the  evidence  presented  knows  that 
I  should  have  been  acquitted.  After  1  saw 
the  jury  I  had  very  little  hopes  of  their  under- 
standing enough  of  the  technical  matters  pns 
sented  to  be  fair.  I  naturally  am  crushed  by 
the  result,  but  it  is  not  on  my  own  account. 
I  care  not  so  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  general 
public,  but  I  would  have"  a  few  of  my  friends 
still  believe  that  there  is  some  good  in  me. 

O.  Henry  entered  the  penitentiary  on 
April  25,  1898,  and  came  out  on  July  24. 
1901.  On  account  of  good  behavior  his 
term  of  confinement  was  reduced  from 
five  years  to  three  years  and  three  months. 
There  was  not  a  demerit  against  him. 

HIS  LIFE  IN  PRISON 

When  O.  Henry  passed  within  the 
walls  of  the  Ohio  prison  he  was  asked. 
"What  is  your  occupation?"  "I  am  2 
newspaper  reporter,"  he  replied.  There 
was  little  opportunity  for  that  profession 
in  that  place,  but  the  next  question  may 
be  said  to  have  saved  his  life:  "What  else 
can  you  do?"  "  1  am  a  registered  phar- 
macist" was  the  reply,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought. The  profession  which  he  loathed 
in  Greensboro  because  it  meant  confine- 
ment was  now,  strangely  enough,  to  prove 
the  stepping-stone  to  comparative  free- 
dom. His  career  as  a  drug  clerk  in  the 
prison,  his  fidelity  to  duty,  the  new  friend- 
ships formed,  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  to  write,  and  his  quick  assimilation 
of  short  story  material  from  the  life 
about  him  are  all  set  forth  in  the  testimony 
of  those  who  knew  him  during  these  years 
of  seeming  eclipse. 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas  was  then  chief 
physician  at  the  prison.  His  letter  is 
especially  interesting  for  the  light  that  it 
throws  on  the  origin  of  the  stories  con- 
tained in  "  The  Gentle  Grafter" : 

Druggists  were  scarce  and  I  felt  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  services  of  Sydney  Porter, 
for  he  was  a  registered  pharmacist  and  unusu- 
ally competent.  In  fact  he  could  do  anything 
in  the  drug  line.  Previous  to  his  banking 
career  in  Te^as  he  had  worked  in  a  drug  store 
in  North  Carolina,  so  he  told  me.  While 
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Porter  was  drug  clerk  Jimmie  Considine,  one 
t  ime  proprietor  of  the  old  Hotel  Metropole  in 
New  York,  was  a  muse.  Considine  spent  all 
his  time  painting.  Out  of  this  came  a  falling 
out  with  O.  Henry.  Considine  painted  a  cow 
with  its  tail  touching  the  ground.  Porter 
gave  a  Texas  cowman's  explanation  of  the 
.absurdity  of  such  a  thing  and  won  Considine's 
undying  hatred. 

After  serving  some  time  as  drug  clerk  0. 
Henry  came  to  me  and  said:  "I  have  never 
asked  a  favor  of  you  before  but  there  is  one 
I  should  like  to  ask  now.  I  can  be  private 
secretary  to  the  steward  outside  [meaning  that 
he  would  be  outside  the  walls  and  trustedl. 
It  depends  on  your  recommendation."  1 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go.  When  he  said 
he  did,  I  called  up  the  steward,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Wilcox,  and  in  twenty  minutes  O.  Henry  was 
outside. 

He  did  not  associate  very  much  with  any 
of  the  other  inmates  of  the  prison  except  the 
Western  outlaws.  Very  few  of  the  officers  or 
attendants  at  the  prison  ever  saw  him.  Most 
convicts  would  tell  me  frankly  how  they  got 
into  jail.  They  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much 
from  mortification.  0.  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  very  much  weighed  down  by  his 
imprisonment.  In  my  experience  of  handling 
more  than  ten  thousand  prisoners  in  the  eight 
>ears  I  was  physician  at  the  prison,  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  was  so  deeply  humili- 
ated by  his  prison  experience  as  0.  Henry. 
He  was  a  model  prisoner,  willing,  obedient, 
faithful.    His  record  is  clear  in  every  respect. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  he  mentioned  his  im- 
prisonment or  in  any  way  discussed  the  subject. 
One  tunc  we  had  a  little  misunderstanding 
about  some  alcohol  which  was  disappearing  too 
rapidly  for  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  it  was  put. 
1  requested  that  he  wait  for  me  one  morning  so 
t  hat  I  could  find  out  how  much  alcohol  he  was 
using  in  his  night  rounds,  and  after  asking  him 
a  few  questions  he  became  excited  when  he 
thought  1  might  be  suspicioning  him.  "  I  am 
not  a  thief,"  he  said,  "  and  I  never  stole  a  thing 
tn  my  life.  I  was  sent  here  for  embezzling  bank 
funds,  not  one  cent  of  which  I  ever  got.  Some 
one  else  got  it  all,  and  1  am  doing  time  for  it." 

You  can  tell  when  a  prisoner  is  lying  as  well 
as  sou  can  in  the  case  of  anybody  else.  I  be- 
lli ved  O.  Henry  implicitly.  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  not  the  offender  in  the  matter  of  the 
jLohol.  But  the  question  disturbed  him  and  he 
^sked  me  once  or  twice  afterward  if  I  really 
thought  that  he  ever  stole  anything. 

Once  in  a  long  while  he  would  talk  about  his 
supposed  crime  and  the  great  mistake  he  made 
in  going  to  Central  America  as  soon  as  there  was 


any  suspicion  cast  on  him.  When  he  disap- 
peared suspicion  became  conviction.  After  his 
return  from  Central  America,  when  he  was  tried, 
he  never  told  anything  that  would  clear  himself. 
While  he  was  in  Central  America  he  met  Al 
Jennings,  who  was  likewise  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
After  they  returned  to  the  States  they  renewed 
their  friendship  at  the  prison,  where  both  even- 
tually landed.  Jennings  was  also  one  of  the 
trusted  prisoners  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
would  often  come  into  my  office  and  tell  stories. 

O.  Henry  liked  the  Western  prisoners,  those 
from  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory, 
and  he  got  stories  from  them  all  and  retold 
them  in  the  office.  Since  reading  his  books 
I  recognize  many  of  the  stories  1  heard  there. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  he  was  an  unusually 
good  pharmacist  and  for  this  reason  was  per- 
mitted to  look  after  the  minor  ills  of  the  pris- 
oners at  night.  He  would  spend  two  or  three 
hours  on  the  range  or  tiers  of  cells  every  night 
and  knew  most  of  the  prisoners  and  their  life 
stories. 

"The  Gentle  Grafter"  portrays  the  stories 
told  him  on  his  night  rounds.  I  remember 
having  heard  him  recount  many  of  them.  He 
wrote  quite  a  number  of  short  stories  while  in 
prison  and  it  was  a  frequent  thing  for  me  to  find 
a  story  written  on  scrap  paper  on  my  desk  in 
the  morning,  with  a  note  telling  me  to  read  it 
before  he  sent  it  out.  We  would  often  joke 
about  the  price  the  story  would  bring,  anything 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  He  wrote 
them  at  night  in  from  one  to  three  hours,  he 
told  me. 

OUT  INTO  LIFE  AGAIN 

0.  Henry's  letters  from  prison  tell 
their  own  story.  The  life  was  intoler- 
able at  first  but  he  lived  in  constant 
expectation  of  a  pardon.  When  this 
hope  failed  he  turned  all  the  more  whole- 
heartedly to  story  writing.  His  endorse- 
ment by  Dr.  Thomas,  in  October,  1900, 
to  a  position  in  the  steward's  office  was 
evidently  a  turning  point  in  his  life  and 
was  so  recognized  by  him.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  as  the  letters  show,  that 
Margaret  did  not  know  where  her  father 
was.  From  the  moment  of  his  sentence 
O.  Henry's  Chief  concern  was  that  she 
should  never  know.  And  she  did  not 
know  till  he  told  her  face  to  face. 

When  he  passed  out  of  the  prison  walls 
of  Columbus,  he  was  a  changed  man. 
Something  of  the  old  buoyancy  and  wag- 
gishness  had  gone,  never  to  return.  He 
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was  never  again  to  content  himself  with 
random  squibs  or  jests  contributed  to 
newspapers  or  magazines.  Creation  had 
taken  the  place  of  mere  scintillation.  Ob- 
servation was  to  be  more  and  more 
fused  with  reflection.  He  was  to  work 
from  the  centre  out  rather  than  from  the 
circumference  in.  The  quest  of  "What's 
around  the  corner"  was  to  be  as  deter- 
mined as  before  but  it  was  to  be  tempered 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  under-side  of 
things.  The  hand  that  held  the  pen  had 
known  a  solemnizing  ministry  and  the 
eye  that  guided  it  had  looked  upon  scenes 
that  could  not  be  expunged  from  memory. 

There  are  men,  says  O.  Henry,  in  one 
of  his  vivid  characterizations,  to  whom 
life  is  "a  reversible  coat,  seamy  on  both 
sides."  His  had  been  seamy  on  only 
one  side:  the  inner  side  was  still  intact. 
The  dream  and  the  vision  had  remained 
with  him.  He  had  suffered  much  but 
the  texture  of  life  still  seemed  sound  to 
him.  There  was  no  sense  of  disillusion- 
ment. No  friend  had  failed  him;  no  friend 
ever  failed  him.  So  far  from  losing  inter- 
est in  life,  he  was  rather  rededicated  to 
it.  Nothing  so  testifies  to  the  innate 
nobleness  of  O.  Henry's  nature  as  the 
utter  absence  of  bitterness  in  his  disposi- 
tion after  the  three  years  in  Columbus. 
These  years  had  done  their  work  but  it 
was  constructive,  not  destructive.  His 
charity  was  now  as  boundless  as  the  air 
and  his  sympathy  with  suffering,  espe- 
cially when  the  sufferer  was  seemingly  down 
and  out,  as  prompt  and  instinctive  as  the 
glance  of  the  eye. 

The  first  step  in  putting  the  past  ir- 
revocably behind  him  was  to  write  under 
an  assumed  name.  The  pen-name  of  O. 
Henry  may  have  been  thought  of  while 
he  was  in  New  Orleans;  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  names  found  in  a  New 
Orleans  daily,  the  Times- Democrat  or  the 
Picayune.  O.  Henry,  I  believe,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  as  much.  But  the 
evidence  is  that  he  did  not  adopt  and  use 
the  name  until  he  found  himself  in  prison. 
When  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company 
wrote  to  him  about  "The  Miracle  of  Lava 
Canyon"  he  had  been  out  of  New  Orleans 
nearly  a  year  and  was  never  to  see  the 
city  again,  but  he  was  addressed  as  W.  S. 


Porter  and  the  story  was  published  as 
W.  S.  Porter's.  On  April  25,  1898,  the 
day  on  which  he  arrived  in  Columbus, 
the  S.  S.  McClure  Company  wrote  to 
him  in  Austin,  addressing  him  as  Sydney 
Porter.  It  was  his  first  change  of  signa- 
ture and  was  adopted  in  the  month  be- 
tween his  conviction  and  his  commitment 
1 1  was  also  the  name  to  be  engraved  upon 
his  visiting  cards  in  New  York.  But  after 
reaching  Columbus,  not  before,  he  took  the 
pen-name  O.  Henry  and  kept  it  to  the 
end. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  odds  and 
ends  found  among  O.  Henry's  belongings 
is  a  small  notebook  used  by  him  in  prison 
In  it  he  jotted  down  the  names  of  his 
stories  and  the  magazines  to  which  he 
sent  them.  It  is  not  complete,  the  first 
date  being  October  1,  1900.  It  contains, 
therefore,  no  mention  of  "  Whistling  Dick's 
Christmas  Stocking,"  which  appeared 
in  McClure' s  Magazine  for  December 
1899,  or  of  "Georgia's  Ruling,"  to  which 
he  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Roach.  Of 
the  stories  now  grouped  into  books,  these 
two  were  the  first  written.  The  stories 
listed  in  the  prison  notebook  and  now  re- 
published in  book  form  are,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  "An  Afternoon  Miracle,'' 
"Money  Maze,"  "No  Story,"  "A  Fog  in 
Santone,"  "A  Blackjack  Bargainer,"  "The 
Enchanted  Kiss,"  "Hygeia  at  the  Solito." 
"Rouge  et  Noir,"  "The  Duplicity  of 
Hargraves,"  and  "The  Marionettes." 

These  twelve  stories,  three  of  which 
were  picked  as  among  O.  Henry's  best  in 
the  plebiscite  held  by  the  Bookman,  June, 
1914,  show  a  range  of  imagination,  a 
directness  of  style,  and  a  deftness  of 
craftsmanship  to  which  little  was  to  be 
added.  In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
when  the  only  sound  heard  was  "the  oc- 
casional sigh  or  groan  from  the  beds  which 
were  stretched  before  him  in  the  hospital 
ward  or  the  tramp  of  the  passing  guard.  ' 
O.  Henry  had  come  into  his  own.  He 
had  passed  from  journalism  to  literature. 
He  had  turned  a  stumbling-block  into  a 
stepping-stone.  And  his  mother's  gradu- 
ating essay,  "The  Influence  of  Misfortune 
on  the  Gifted,"  written  a  half  century 
before,  had  received  its  strangest  and  most 
striking  fulfilment. 
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James  J.  Hill 

Written  with  his  approval  and  from  exclusive  access  to  his  personal 

papers  by  his  friend, 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

"  At  this  time  the  ultimate  ambition  of  Mr.  Hill  in  a  business  way  was  the  amassing  of 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  bis  own  statement  of  the  goal  of  bis  am- 
bition tben.  But  be  realised  that  there  was  little  hope  that  a  young  man,  however  great 
bis  ability  and  diligence,  could  amass  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  working 
years  by  acting  as  agent  for  anybody." 

11.  MAKING  A  FORTUNE  IN  RIVER  FREIGHT  AND  FUEL 

HIS    SHARE    IN    MANY    KINDS   OF  ENTERPRISES — ROMANCE    AND    MARRIAGE— A  BATTLE 
WITH  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY  FOR  THE  RED  RIVER  TRADE— THE  FATEFUL 
MEETING  WITH  DONALD  A.  SMITH.  WHO  AFTERWARD  BECAME  LORD 
STRATHCONA— ADVENTURES  ON  THE  FROZEN  PRAIRIE 


DURING  the  first  ten  years  of 
i  Mr.  Hill's  life  in  St.  Paul  he 
I  was  going  through  his  busi- 
f  ness  schooling,  just  as  he  had 
learned  to  know  and  use  his 
mind  under  Wetherald.  When  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
agents  of  the  Dubuque  &  St.  Paul  Packet 
Company  from  1856  to  1858,  went  from 
them  to  the  Davidson  line  of  steamboats 
and  remained  with  it  till  1865,  when  he  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Packet  Company,  the  bald  statement 
covers  in  such  few  lines  the  facts  of  swift 
and  interesting  years.  Even  then  Mr. 
Hill  was  rapidly  constructing  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  was  to  build  directly 
for  ten  years  thereafter;  and  in  a  broader 
sense,  for  those  more  familiar  and  splendid 
years  to  follow.  For  this  man's  ultimate 
success  was  in  no  lightest  particular  an 
accident.  Only  a  superficial  view  can 
fail  to  appraise  the  merit  and  fix  the  place 
of  the  forty  years  of  life  to  which  Mr.  Hill 
had  served  a  stern  apprenticeship  before  he 
seized  the  great  opportunity  and  launched 


the  enterprise  that  was  to  create  a  new 
industrial  empire  and  make  him  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  of  his  time. 

The  following  news  items,  gleaned  from 
the  daily  papers  of  these  years,  typical  of 
many  others  not  quoted,  are  the  completest 
and  the  most  suggestive  biographical 
sketch  of  his  manner  of  activity  during 
this  period: 

James  J.  Hill  has  secured  the  contract  for 
furnishing  the  Government  with  15,000  bushels 
of  oats  at  fifty-eight  cents  a  bushel.  As  we 
have  remarked  before,  Jim  Hill  has  a  habit  of 
securing  things  when  he  goes  after  them. 

James  J.  Hill  beats  all  his  competitors  when 
it  comes  to  making  the  very  lowest  rates  on 
freight  shipments  to  all  points  east  and  south. 
His  valuable  services  became  recognized  by  the 
various  rail  and  water  transportation  com- 
panies, and  he  is  now  the  sole  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Packet  Company,  the  Milwaukee 
Prairie  du  Chicn  Railway,  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway.  Mr.  Hill  is  also  a  dealer  in 
salt,  coal,  cement,  lime,  etc..  and  keeps  always 
on  hand  a  large  supply  of  those  articles.  Be- 
sides being  a  hustler  for  business,  he  is  an  agrce- 
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able  and  honorable  gentleman  with  whom  it  is 
an  honor  to  deal.  He  also  guarantees  that  all 
freight  for  points  cast  and  south  addressed  in 
care  of  Jas.  J.  Hill  will  be  transferred  at  the 
levee  free  of  charge.  This  saves  five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  to  the  shipper. 

Navigation  having  closed  and  the  steamboat 
business  being  thus  wound  up,  J.  J.  Hill  has, 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  commend- 
able, converted  his  immense  warehouse  into  a 
mammoth  hay  pressing  establishment.  If  he 
cannot  handle  freight  he  can  press  hay,  and  it  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  when  Mr.  Hill  starts  to 
accomplish  a  thing  he  docs  it  complete  and 
single-handed,  asking  no  aid  from  any  one.  He 
says  that  all  hay  offered  will  be  taken,  and  if  his 
present  warehouse  is  not  large  enough  there  is 
plenty  of  lumber  to  build  others,  and  plenty  of 
vacant  land  to  erect  them  upon.  This  re- 
markable young  man  evidently  intends  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

A   PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENT 

Within  a  year  from  the  time  when  he 
ceased  to  be  a  shipping  clerk,  he  had  made 
a  partnership  agreement  with  Blanchard  & 
Wellington,  of  Dubuque,  for  conducting  a 
general  transportation,  commission,  and 
storage  business.  It  is  interesting  to  find, 
in  the  details  of  this  contract,  an  evidence 
of  the  previous  thrift  of  the  young  fellow 
and  a  measure  of  his  business  expectations. 
Blanchard  &  Wellington  were  officials  of 
the  Northwestern  Packet  Company,  and 
Dubuque  the  official  centre  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  business.  They  put  $5,000 
into  the  deal,  and  Hill  put  in  $2,500 — no 
small  sum  for  an  employee  to  .have  got  to- 
gether in  the  little  Minnesota  town  in 
those  days.  Hill  was  to  draw  out  $1,500 
for  living  expenses,  and  to  have  profits  up 
to  $3,000  if  they  should  amount  to  so  much. 
The  terms  express  the  confidence  of  these 
veteran  river  men  in  their  young  associate. 
So  does  their  correspondence  with  him 
during  the  life  of  this  arrangement.  One 
of  the  Packet  Company's  representatives 
was  coming  to  St.  Paul  to  look  things  over, 
and  Mr.  Wellington  writes  to  Mr.  Hill:  "  I 
have  told  him  whatever  you  agreed  to  or 
told  him  he  could  rely  upon."  Not  only  a 
sweeping  endorsement,  but  rather  unusual 
advance  information  to  impart  to  an 
associate  still,  in  a  sense,  on  trial. 

In  connection  with  his  river  business,  and 


his  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  Red  River 
country,  of  which  we  are  yet  to  hear,  he 
concluded  now  the  most  momentous  busi- 
ness relation  of  all:  an  arrangement  with 
the  First  Division  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  that  formless  creation 
of  enterprise  and  speculation  and  greed 
which  he  was  one  day  to  subdue  to  his  own 
hand  and  to  the  uses  of  half  a  continent. 
His  own  words  explain  exactly  what  this 
adjunct  to  his  other  work  was: 

I  acted  as  agent  for  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  St.  Paul.  This  began  in 
the  spring  of  1866.  1  handled  the  freight  by  the 
ton  and  by  the  carload  under  a  contract.  I  built 
a  warehouse,  or  it  might  be  said  I  extended  their 
station — built  an  addition  to  it  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  about  sixty  wide — in  which  I  re- 
ceived freight  from  steamboats  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  destined  toother  points,  and  local 
freight  to  St.  Paul,  and  did  any  business  that 
I  might  have  to  do  in  connection  with  these 
boats,  giving  the  preference  as  to  room  to  the 
business  of  the  railway  company.  The  floor 
upon  which  the  boats  delivered  their  freight 
was  a  story  below  the  station,  on  a  level  with  the 
car  tracks.  That  arrangement  was  to  save 
drayage.  A  large  portion  of  the  business  was  to 
St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis;  and,  prior  to  the 
construction  of  that  warehouse,  steamboats  un- 
loaded on  the  public  levee,  and  freight  was 
drayed  to  the  railway  at  an  expense  of  from 
sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton.  Adding  the  cost  of 
draying  it  from  the  station  at  St.  Anthony  to  the 
merchants'  stores,  it  would  have  been  about  as 
cheap  to  haul  the  freight  direct  by  team  from  one 
point  to  the  other.  The  railroad  was  anxious  to 
have  this  arrangement  made  for  landing  freight 
directly  from  steamboats  into  the  warehouse. 
There  was  no  charge  made  as  agent  or  for- 
warder on  any  freight  handled  by  me  going  over 
the  railway. 

MARRIAGE  TO  MISS  MEHEGAN 

Thus  had  business  progress  gone  up  to 
and  through  the  year  1866.  In  far  differ- 
ent fashion  the  next  year  was  to  be  the  most 
momentous  of  his  life.  For  if  Mr.  Hill  had 
been  asked,  at  the  summit  of  his  career,  by 
any  one  intimate  enough  to  put  the  ques- 
tion and  receive  an  answer,  what  had  been 
its  supremest  good  fortune,  he  would  have 
declared  it  unhesitatingly  to  be  the  mar- 
riage that  took  place  in  1867. 

Among  the  young  women  of  the  little 
town  was  one,  Mary  Theresa  Mehegan  by 
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name,  whose  attractiveness  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  struggling  young  fellow 
now  beginning  to  think  of  a  home  of  his 
own.    She  was  of  Irish  blood,  like  himself. 
Her  father,  Timothy  Mehegan,  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  her  mother,  Mary  McGovern, 
of  County  Leitrim,  Ireland,  were  married 
in  New  York  in  1844.    In  1847  they  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  and  1850  went  on  to 
St.  Paul.    Mary  Mehegan  was  their  second 
child.    Miss  Mehegan  was  a  sensible,  high- 
principled  girl,  of  no  better  fortune  than  his 
own  in  those  days  of  struggle,  dependent  on 
her  own  exertions  for  her  living,  and  gifted 
with  a  character  which  subsequent  fortune 
might  polish  to  a  higher  finish  but  to 
which  it  could  impart  no  element  of  either 
strength  or  grace  that  it  did  not  already 
possess.    Between  the  two  a  deep  attach- 
ment was  soon  formed.   About  four  years 
they  had  known  each  other,  but  neither  then 
nor  afterward  did  Mr.  Hill  ever  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  the  depth  of  this 
attachment  had  been  unsuspected.  The 
young  people,  after  Miss  Mehegan's  return 
from  Milwaukee,  where  she  had  been  at- 
tending a  convent  school,  went  quietly  to 
the  bishop's  residence  of  the  Cathedral 
Parish  in  St.  Paul,  on  August  19,  1867, 
where  Father  Oster  made  them  man  and 
wife.   They  went  immediately  to  live  in  a 
small  but  comfortable  home  on  Canada 
Street,  near  Pearl,  now  called  Grove  Street. 
It  was  a  convenient  location,  in  a  good 
neighborhood — the  Rev.  John  Mattocks 
lived  next  door — and  there  they  remained 
for  about  four  years.    It  was  a  busy  and  a 
happy  time.    Mr.  Hill  was  already  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  he  had  at  that 
time  a  very  good  library'  of  his  own.    "  He 
never,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "brought  his  busi- 
ness home."  Then  and  later,  in  small  affairs 
as  in  great,  that  was  a  sanctuary  from  which 
all  but  the  gentler  and  more  sacred  relations 
were  excluded. 

AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  LIFE 

This  was  one  of  those  perfect  unions  of 
which  the  world  hears  little  because  of  their 
completeness.  Through  small  things  and 
great,  Mrs.  Hill  became  and  remained  the 
ideal  wife  and  mother.  To  her  husband 
she  gave  ten  children,  seven  girls  and  three 
boys,  all  of  them  reared  with  democratic 


plainness  and  with  thorough  preparation 
for  a  life  of  work.  All  except  one  daughter 
were  living  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Hill's  death. 
There  is  no  woman  of  highest  or  most 
ancient  lineage  in  the  land  who  can  sur- 
pass Mrs.  Hill  in  dignity  and  grace.  She 
carried  all  the  honors  which  the  years 
brought  to  her  with  a  rare  and  beautiful 
simplicity.  Every  social  duty  was  fulfilled 
quietly  and  without  ostentation.  Her 
charities  have  been  many  and  generous. 
The  transition  from  the  narrow  life  of  the 
earlier  years  to  the  wealth  and  position  that 
came  so  quickly  and  with  such  great  con- 
trasts was  made  without  a  jar;  as  it  can  be 
made  only  by  those  upon  whom  Nature 
herself  has  bestowed  a  patent  of  nobility. 

No  one  can  ever  estimate  the  strength, 
the  courage,  the  happy  power  to  dare  and 
to  do  that  James  J.  Hill  drew  through  all 
those  unblemished  years  from  his  domestic 
life.  He  paid  publicly  to  this  influence  a 
tribute  so  simple  and  so  convincing  that  it 
should  have  permanent  place  in  the  record 
of  his  life: 

One  of  his  largest  benefactions  was 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  students  pre- 
paring for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
When  this  seminary  was  dedicated  and 
presented  to  the  Church  authorities,  Mr. 
Hill,  at  the  close  of  his  presentation  speech, 
used  these  words,  words  that  were  expres- 
sive of  the  deepest  feeling  of  his  heart  and 
the  greatest  fact  of  his  life: 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I,  who  am  not 
a  member  of  your  Church,  should  have  under- 
taken the  building  and  endowment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Theological  Seminary,  and  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  plainly  why.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  1  have  lived  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
household,  and  daily  I  have  had  before  me  and 
around  me  the  earnest  devotion,  watchful  care, 
and  Christian  example  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
wife  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  On  her 
behalf  I  desire  to  present  and  turn  over  to  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  this  diocese  this 
seminary  and  its  endowment. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  those  days.  In  the  very 
year  when  Mr.  Hill  was  born  it  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  new  lease  of  power.  For 
twenty-one  years  from  that  date  it  had  the 
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sole  right  of  the  fur  trade  in  Canada;  and 
this  was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  mon- 
opoly of  every  form  of  trade,  for  at  some 
stage  in  every  transaction  furs  became  the 
medium  of  exchange  and  decided  its  terms. 
Long  before  the  date  when  this  monopoly 
was  to  expire,  opposition  to  it  had  become 
fierce,  and  the  evasion  of  its  regulations  a 
delightful  as  well  as  a  profitable  occupation. 
The  "free  traders"  had  sprung  up,  whose 
business  it  was  to  carry  on  outside  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  same  traffic 
in  which  it  was  engaged.  Their  merchan- 
dise had  to  be  brought  in  by  the  same 
routes,  and  their  peltries  carried  out  to  the 
same  markets.  It  was  in  taking  care  of 
this  portion  of  the  business  of  Norman  W. 
Kittson  (of  whom  more  is  to  be  heard  later 
on,  but  who  was  now  one  of  the  important 
agents  in  St.  Paul  for  the  forwarding  of 
supplies  to  the  "free  traders"  in  the 
portion  of  Rupert's  Land  lying  about  Lake 
Winnipeg)  that  Mr.  Hill  first  became 
familiar  with  the  Red  River  country,  first 
essayed  its  resources  and  gauged  its 
future  possibilities. 

Of  course,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
after  its  legal  monopoly  expired,  could  not 
prevent  a  man's  trading  on  his  own  account 
if  he  wanted  to  try.  So  the  "free  traders" 
did  a  growing  business.  They  so  far  won 
their  way  that  there  was  little  effort  after 
1858  to  enforce  the  alleged  but  no  longer 
legally  guaranteed  exclusive  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  people. 

A  MIGHTY  COMPETITOR 

Now  the  very  existence  of  this  com- 
petition compelled  the  big  monopoly,  in  its 
own  defense,  to  seek  the  shortest  and  quick- 
est route  into  and  out  of  the  country.  In 
1859,  its  managers  were  induced  to  try  tak- 
ing in  supplies  for  Fort  Garry  by  way  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Red  River.  The  experiment 
was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1861  they  put  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  a  small  steamer 
for  theirown  trade.  They  took  an  old  river 
craft  named  the  Anson  Nortbrup,  which 
had  done  service  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
pulled  her  to  pieces,  carried  the  parts  over 
the  prairies  to  the  northern  stream,  put 
them  together  there,  and  called  the  craft 
the  Pioneer.  She  plied  between  Fort 
Abercrombie,  in  North  Dakota,  and  Fort 


Garry.  From  St.  Paul  the  supplies  for 
the  Canadian  Northwest  were  conveyed  by 
wagon  to  such  point  on  the  Red  River  as 
was  most  convenient  for  the  season's 
navigation,  be  it  Fort  Abercrombie  or  an- 
other, loaded  on  the  steamboat,  and  carried 
down  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  to  all  the 
settlements  within  reach  of  the  river  valley. 
By  another  year  the  experiment  had  grown 
so  successful  that  a  larger  boat  was  needed, 
and  the  InUrnational  was  added  in  1862. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  traffic  that 
James  J.  Hill  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
the  fertile  Northwest  which  was  to  be  the 
foundation  of  his  great  empire-building 
conception;  familiarized  himself  personally 
with  the  country,  its  needs  and  its  trans- 
portation possibilities;  and  first  came  into 
direct  contact,  one  after  another,  with  the 
group  of  men  who  were,  fifteen  years  later, 
to  follow  his  lead  in  what  seemed,  to  the 
prudent  and  the  knowing,  the  maddest 
venture  ever  launched  even  in  that  day  of 
many  chimeras  and  transparent  frauds. 
One  of  these  men,  who  connect  the  second 
and  third  acts  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hill,  here 
comes  upon  the  scene. 

NORMAN  W.  KITTSON 

Norman  W.  Kittson  was  born  in  Sorel, 
Lower  Canada,  in  1814,  entered  the  fur 
trade  as  an  employee  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  had  engaged  in  the  same  business  on  his 
own  account  just  above  Fort  Snelling,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Min- 
nesota rivers,  a  few  miles  above  St.  Paul, 
in  the  spring  of  1834.  "Commodore" 
Kittson,  as  he  came  to  be  called  afterward, 
mastered  the  fur  trade,  went  into  real 
estate  in  the  new  settlement,  became  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  and 
mayor  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  thus  well 
known  throughout  the  new  country.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  he  had  engaged  more  or 
less  actively  in  the  Red  River  trade,  and  in 
i860  he  was  made  agent  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Fur  Company  for  that  business.  By 
this  time  the  St.  Paul  merchants  were  sup- 
plying practically  all  the  goods  sent  into 
the  country  to  the  northwest  of  them. 
He  was  the  general  forwarding  agent;  and 
it  was  he  who  first  put  on  the  Red  River  the 
steamboats  just  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Hill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was, 
from  1865  onward,  in  the  forwarding  busi- 
ness himself.  He  had  a  big  hand  in  the 
river  trade.  He  had  his  new  freight  house 
on  the  levee.  There  he  handled  the  stuff 
t  ha  t  came  up  by  water,  and  that  which  came 
over  the  little  ten-mile  railroad  down  from 
St.  Anthony,  afterward  Minneapolis.  He 
knew  all  about  this  northwestern  traffic, 
every  pound  of  which  passed  under  his 
nose.  Mr.  Kittson,  before  becoming  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  agent,  had  acted 
for  the  free  traders.  He  did  not  throw 
them  over.  The  business  was  profitable; 
and  while  he  was  absent  for  a  time  in  1863 
and  1864  he  selected  Mr.  Hill,  the  rising 
young  traffic  man,  to  look  after  it.  About 
1866  he  found  that  he  must  give  up  one 
branch  of  the  business  or  the  other;  so  he 
turned  over  the  agency  for  the  free  traders 
to  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  now  become 
t  horoughly  familiar  with  details.  They  in- 
cluded the  carrying  out  from  the  Red  River 
country  of  furs  and  skins;  the  filling  of 
orders  for  supplies  from  outside,  covering 
everything  from  boxes  of  Bibles  to  kegs  of 
whiskey,  the  two  being  not  infrequently  in- 
cluded in  the  same  individual  order;  and 
the  taking  of  these  up  into  the  settlement. 
1 1  was  not  an  enterprise  of  great  magnitude, 
but  one  requiring  energy,  knowledge  of  de- 
tails, and  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
its  conditions.  Thus  the  area  of  Mr.  Hill's 
operations  was  extended  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  his  earlier  fancies;  and  thus 
he  was  introduced  to  the  field  which  was  to 
be  filled,  a  little  later,  with  stirring  events. 

At  this  time  the  ultimate  ambition  of 
Mr.  Hill  in  a  business  way  was  the  amas- 
sing of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  his  own  statement  of  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  then.  But  he  realized 
that  there  was  little  hope  that  a  young  man, 
however  great  his  ability  and  diligence, 
could  amass  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  few  working  years  by  acting  as  agent 
for  anybody. 

"COMMODORE"  DAVIDSON 

Mr.  Hill,  as  has.  been  seen,  took  the 
agency  of  the  Northwestern  Packet  Com- 
pany's line  of  steamers  on  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  year  1865.  A  year  later  he 
entered  into  the  partnership  described  with 


Blanchard  &  Wellington.  But  in  1867  this 
line  was  merged  with  the  competing  com- 
pany of  "Commodore"  Davidson.  The 
latter  was  one  of  those  rough  and  ready, 
tireless  pioneers  who  are  out  to  get  business 
and  mean  to  have  it.  There  was  just 
enough  resemblance  between  the  two  men 
in  their  imperiousness  and  intolerance  of 
opposition  to  make  it  reasonably  certain 
that  they  would  not  remain  long  in  the 
same  boat.  Young  Hill  had  his  superior 
officer  gauged  quite  accurately.  He  sums 
him  up  in  a  letter  of  the  time,  showing  his 
already  keen  judgment  of  men:  "As  long 
as  the  old  man  thinks  he  can  ride,  he  will 
ride;  but  when  he  is  forced  to  go  afoot, 
none  so  pleasant  as  he." 

HIS  GIFT  OF  FAR-SIGHTEDNESS 

So  by  1867  Mr.  Hill  was  in  the  game  on 
his  own  account,  had  secured  his  contract 
with  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany for  supplying  it  with  fuel,  and  was 
fully  launched  upon  a  general  transporta- 
tion and  fuel  business.  This  was  the  sub- 
stratum on  which  rested  the  multifarious 
activities  of  the  next  ten  years. 

At  this  time,  1867,  he  himself  could  not 
have  told  what  occupation  would  eventu- 
ally claim  his  entire  allegiance. 

Already  one  characteristic  which  was  to 
differentiate  him  from  others,  and  con- 
tribute to  his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, the  gift  of  the  clear  look  forward, 
was  in  evidence.  Whenever  Mr.  Hill  con- 
sidered any  enterprise  in  a  practical  way  or 
contemplated  taking  any  share  in  it  what- 
ever, he  immediately  proceeded  to  throw  a 
mental  stereopticon  view  of  it  upon  the 
screen  and  study  its  probable  aspect  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  Then  he  knew 
whether  it  contained  for  him  any  practical 
use  or  attractiveness.  His  mainsail  was 
always  trimmed  to  catch  the  breeze  of  to- 
morrow. First  he  planted  himself  firmly 
on  facts ;  the  exact  facts,  all  the  facts.  Then 
he  applied  to  them  his  powerful,  construc- 
tive imagination.  For  example,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Iowa;  and 
some  years  later  the  gentlemen  who  needed 
them  were  amazed  to  find  2,300  acres  of 
valuable  coal  lands  in  one  county  of  the 
state  held  under  lease  by  James  J.  Hill. 
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He  had  read  every  book  on  the  subject, 
visited  every  locality  within  reach  where 
coal  could  be  obtained,  questioned  travelers 
and  prospectors,  commissioned  others  to 
get  information  for  him.  In  1872,  with  a 
practical  geologist,  he  explored  the  little- 
known  Turtle  Mountain  country  for  coal. 

Mr.  Hill  had  obtained,  in  1866,  a  con- 
tract from  the  old  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  of  which  a  great  deal  will 
be  heard  presently,  to  furnish  it  with  fuel. 
Another  agreement  had  been  made  early  in 
1866  between  Mr.  Hill  and  the  railroad 
company  for  the  handling  of  the  com- 
pany's freight  at  St.  Paul  and  the  eventual 
transfer  of  it  to  the  warehouse  he  had  built. 
This  was  to  last  for  a  year  only;  but  when 
the  partnership  with  Litchfield  (of  which 
more  later)  was  formed,  it  was  extended  to 
1874.  The  fulfilment  of  it  was  no  sinecure. 
Mr.  Hill  saw  personally  to  the  carrying  out 
of  its  provisions.  He  says:  "For  many 
years  I  bought  woodland  and  cut  the 
wood."  He  took  the  land  from  the  com- 
pany, supplied  it  with  fuel  for  its  loco- 
motives, and  marketed-  the  surplus  in  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  the  immense  detail  of  the  ship- 
ping business,  by  both  river  and  rail,  to  be 
looked  after. 

From  the  first  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
transportation  side  of  his  business  that  in- 
terested him  most,  however  important  the 
other  may  have  been  then  as  a  resource,  or 
later  as  an  asset,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
larger  undertakings.  His  first  business 
partnership,  entered  into  under  the  name 
of  J.  J.  Hill  &  Co.,  was  formed  in  1867  with 
Egbert  S.  Litchfield.  In  1869  the  partner- 
ship became  Hill,  Griggs  &  Co.,  formed  to 
carry  on  a  general  business  in  wood,  coal, 
and  commission.  Mr.  Hill  had  bought  out 
the  Litchfield  interest,  and  the  new  firm 
took  it  over,  being  capitalized  at  £25,000. 

LIGHTNING  CHANGES  IN  PARTNERS 

The  firm  and  business  changes  of  the 
next  few  years  are  lightninglike.  The 
warehouse,  the  river  trade,  the  agency  for 
the  Red  River  buyers,  the  fuel  contract 
with  the  railroad,  the  fuel  business  in  St. 
Paul,  and  the  storage, forwarding,  and  com- 
mission business — surely  here  were  enough 
activities  to  keep  a  man  hustling  and  to  in- 


volve him  in  many  firm  combinations. 
The  articles  of  incorporation  of  Hill, 
Griggs  &  Co.  are  dated  August  20,  1869. 
Hill  was  to  look  after  the  transportation 
end;  Griggs  after  the  wood  and  coal  end, 
and  a  separate  partnership  agreement  was 
made  the  year  following  with  one  De  Witt 
C.  Kinsey,  for  the  purpose  of  "carrying  on 
a  merchandising  and  transportation  busi- 
ness on  the  Red  River  of  the  North." 
Also  another  side  partnership  agreement 
was  made  in  1870  with  another  Griggs — 
Alexander,  who  knew  boats  like  a  book — to 
cover  the  building  and  operation  of  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Red  River.  Then  there  was  a 
pooling  of  interests  with  one  Armstrong, 
who  also  had  a  contract  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  wood  over  the  one  railroad  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Hill  left  no  loose  ends  showing 
if  he  could  help  it,  and  the  merger  idea  is  by 
no  means  the  newest  thing  under  the  sun. 

HIS  PENCHANT  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

The  gross  earnings  of  Hill,  Griggs  &  Co. 
ran  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  a  year,  a  big 
business  for  St.  Paul.  The  firm  lasted 
until  May  1,  1875,  when  Mr.  Hill  bought 
out  the  Griggs  interest.  Immediately  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Company  was  estab- 
lished to  conduct  the  business.  It  had  to 
be  done  now  without  the  direct  participa- 
tion and  control  of  Mr.  Hill  himself.  For 
before  this  date  he  had  made  his  definite 
choice.  More  and  more  the  transporta- 
tion business  had  come  to  appeal  to  him 
personally.  More  and  more  the  great 
idea,  the  great  possibility  in  connection 
with  it  that  had  occurred  to  him,  absurd, 
chimerical,  but  dazzling  and  insistent, 
obsessed  him.  By  1878,  when  this  idea 
was  materializing  into  one  of  the  most 
splendid  facts  m  the  history  of  American 
development  and  the  constructive  genius 
of  American  railroading,  the  fuel  interest 
was  cut  out  altogether.  Control  of  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Company  was  sold  to 
other  parties,  and  Mr.  Hill  vanishes  from 
the  fuel  business  except  as  the  expert  on 
coal  supplies  and  coal  values  whose 
authority  nobody  in  the  Northwest  was 
able  to  dispute  satisfactorily. 

The  boy  who  had  exulted  in  the  first  load 
of  freight  over  the  iron  rails  into  and  out  of 
St.  Paul  had  glimpsed  a  finality.  He 
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hitched  his  wagon  to  the  new  regime. 
When  he  struck  out  for  himself,  the  real 
assets  of  J.J.  Hill  &  Co.  were  their  share  of 
the  Red  River  business  and  their  contract 
with  the  railroad. 

Up  in  the  North  there  was  a  flourishing 
trade,  originating  back  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Selkirk  settlement,  that  could  as  yet 
be  handled  only  by  team  and  boat.  Some 
day  it  would  be  a  bonanza  to  a  traffic  agency 
yet  to  be  called  into  being.  Meanwhile 
there  was  good  money  in  it.  Hence  he  put 
his  capital  and  enterprise  largely  into 
the  transportation  business  for  the  Red 
River  country.  Henceforth  this  was  to 
be  his  study  and  his  inspiration,  while 
the  other  interests  of  the  firm  were  looked 
after  more  and  more  by  his  partners  and 
associates. 

This  venture  at  the  outset  was,  in  effect, 
an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  domineer- 
ing and  all-powerful  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  brooked  no  competition  in  its 
own  domain.  But  the  far-seeing  young 
fellow  saw  that  he  must  fight  for  what  he 
would  win.  His  one  little  boat,  with  a  few 
barges,  made  ready  for  business.  Once  let 
him  get  his  nose  under  the  tent  of  this 
business  and,  like  the  camel,  he  trusted 
to  himself  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
proprietor. 

By  1871  Mr.  Hill  had  a  regular  through 
line  for  both  passengers  and  freight 
established  to  Winnipeg,  running  on  fixed 
tariff  schedules.  A  good  share  of  all  the 
business  of  this  new  country  was  now 
passing  through  his  hands. 

The  boat  and  barges  were  operated  one 
season  by  Mr.  Hill's  firm,  and  their  com- 
petition was  severely  felt.  Next  year  a 
joint  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  firm  and  Mr.  Kittson,  who  owned  the 
other  boat  on  the  Red  River  and  was  build- 
ing a  second,  and  who  decided,  from  his  ex- 
perience, that  it  would  pay  better  to  con- 
solidate than  to  fight.  The  agreement, 
dated  January  19,  1872,  between  N.  W. 
Kittson  and  Hill,  Griggs  &  Co.,  was  con- 
cluded "for  the  better  accommodation  of 
said  transportation  and  to  enable  them  to 
reduce  expenses  of  maintaining  and  opera- 
ting their  boats  for  the  same."  Kittson 
had  the  steamer  InUrnational,  another  boat 
building  near  Breckenridge,  and  a  barge. 


Hill.  Griggs  &  Co.  had  the  Selkirk  and  a 
barge.  The  consolidated  concern  was 
called  the  Red  River  Transportation  Line, 
and  Kittson,  at  first,  was  to  be  manager. 
"The  tariff  for  freight  and  passengers  shall 
not  be  less,"  says  the  agreement,  "  than  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds  freight  and  eight  dollars  for  each 
passenger  between  Moorhead  and  Fort 
Garry,  or  Winnipeg."  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  a  special  contract  at  one  dol- 
lar a  hundred  for  its  business.  A  year  or 
two  later  still,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Kittson 
together  bought  out  the  interest  of  Hill, 
Griggs  &  Co.  in  this  line,  and  then  the  two 
men  formed  the  Red  River  Transportation 
Company,  most  of  whose  stock  they  held 
between  them.  AH  the  transportation  in- 
terests on  the  Red  River  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  Red  River  Transportation 
Company. 

The  business  interests  of  Mr.  Hill  in  the 
Red  River  country,  now  increasing  every 
year,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  personal  ex- 
perience and  adventure  whose  influence 
upon  the  plans  and  decisions  of  the  future 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  easy  to  overesti- 
mate. This  was  a  visit  in  person  to 
Winnipeg,  during  which  he  received  impres- 
sions that  were  to  dominate  the  next  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  and  became  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  men  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  later  years,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  railroad  that  brought  him 
wealth  and  fame. 

riel's  rebellion 

A  combination  of  circumstances  had 
suggested  the  desirability  of  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Hill  to  the  settlements  of  the  Northwest 
with  which  he  was  conducting  this  exten- 
sive and  growing  business.  As  is  always 
the  case  with  trade  at  long  range,  there 
were  many  outstanding  accounts  which  re- 
quired the  presence  of  somebody  to  collect 
or  secure  them.  The  country  was  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion  owing  to  the  out- 
break of  what  is  known  as  "  Kiel's  Rebel- 
lion." The  half-breed  settlers  around 
Fort  Garry  had  been  alarmed  by  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  created  in 
1869,  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  The  old  authority 
they  knew;  they  looked  on  the  new  with 
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suspicion  and  distrust.  They  believed  their 
holdings  threatened  and  their  agreements 
with  the  company  endangered.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1869,  Louis  Riel.  the  turbulent  leader 
of  these  Metis,  or  half-breeds,  met  the  new 
governor,  the  Hon.  William  McDougall, 
about  twenty-five  miles  out  of  Winnipeg, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  Ameri- 
can boundary.  In  November  his  fol- 
lowers captured  Fort  Garry.  In  December 
they  set  up  a  provincial  government,  with 
Riel  as  president.  It  was  desirable  that 
some  one  from  St.  Paul  who  knew  the 
people  should  make  the  trip  and  size  up  the 
situation.  There  was  a  personal  reason  in 
the  fact  that  Governor  McDougall  had 
come  through  St.  Paul  with  several  letters 
of  introduction  from  Canadian  friends  of 
Mr.  Hill.  Everybody  believed  the  crisis  to 
be  more  serious  than  it  actually  proved. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  needed 
personal  investigation. 

The  task  of  spying  out  the  new  land  was 
accepted  joyfully  by  Mr.  Hill. 

FIRST  JOURNEY  TO  WINNIPEG 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  Mr.  Hill  set  out  from  St.  Cloud, 
going  to  that  point  by  rail  and  thence  by 
stage  to  a  place  called  Burns,  about  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  west.  There  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  dog  train  and  go 
through  by  way  of  Pembina  to  Fort  Garry. 
The  whole  journey  was  one  of  adventure 
and  hardship.  Under  date  of  April  17, 
1870,  a  St.  Paul  paper  published  the  fol- 
lowing news  item : 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  who  left  here  for  Fort  Garry,  is 
having  a  strenuous  experience,  together  with  his 
stage  companions,  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  huge  snow  drifts  which  have  recently  fallen 
in  that  district.  At  one  place  the  driver,  agent, 
and  passengers  had  to  shovel  their  way  for 
over  twenty  miles.  Several  nights  they  were 
compelled  to  lie  out,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
send  a  man  in  on  foot  to  bring  back  a  fresh  team, 
as  the  one  they  had  was  completely  exhausted. 
At  Old  Corner  Mr.  Hill  bought  a  dog  train  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey. 

Judge  Malmros,  of  St.  Paul,  who  met  Mr. 
Hill  on  this  trip,  said:  "  Mr.  Hill  has  a  splendid 
team  of  dogs,  the  best  that  could  be  found  any- 
where, and  was  getting  on  capably.  The  dog 
sledges  are  flat-bottomed,  like  a  log  slab,  with 
the  forward  end  curved  upward,  and  are  eight 
or  nine  feet  long  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
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inches  wide,  being  some  two  inches  narrower  11 
the  rear." 

Several  days  out  from  his  starting  point 
the  traveler  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the 
severe  snow-and-wind  storms  common  to 
the  country  at  this  season.  The  dogs  lost 
the  trail  and  wandered  in  circles,  and  their 
master  was  for  a  time  perilously  near  death.  ] 
Just  as  night  fell  he  blundered  upon  a  little 
cabin  where  warmth  and  food  could  be  had. 
1 1  was  an  experience  not  uncommon  in  the 
early  life  of  the  Northwest,  but  it  came  near 
to  changing  the  history  of  the  country. 
Up  and  back  again  it  was  hard  going;  over 
the  unmarked  prairie,  along  the  barely  dis- 
cernible watercourses,  camping  or  chancing 
upon  a  lonely  cabin  or  wigwam  by  the  way. 

The  trade  situation  in  the  North  proved 
less  troublesome  than  had  been  feared. 
Whether  the  British  or  the  half-breeds  were 
in  the  saddle,  business  was  brisk.  Furs 
had  to  go  out,  supplies  had  to  come  in; and 
domestic  necessities  took  little  heed  of 
political  complications.  But  the  horizon 
of  the  young  man  who  had  made  the  trip 
from  St.  Paul,  and  was  to  make  it  again 
and  again,  in  the  face  of  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship, in  the  next  few  years,  was  vastly 
widened.  He  spied  out  the  land  for  him- 
self. He  was  always  gathering  facts  and 
thinking,  silently  thinking,  of  the  oppor- 
tunities scattered  here  so  lavishly  for  the 
foresighted  and  the  energetic.  Why  not 
for  him  as  well  as  another?  He  rode  up 
and  down  on  his  steamboat.  He  tired  out 
the  captain  and  the  engineer  with  questions. 
He  knew  every  piece  of  wood  and  metal  in 
her,  and  how  to  take  them  apart  and  put 
them  together  if  necessary.  He  hob- 
nobbed with  the  settlers,  and  did  not  forget 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  who 
could  give  destiny  a  push.  On  his  return 
from  one  of  these  early  trips  to  Winnipeg, 
he  met  Donald  A.  Smith. 

Of  this  second  of  his  three  associates  in 
his  approaching  great  enterprise — Kittson 
being  the  first — passing  note  must  be  made. 
As  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal  he 
was  to  become  an  imperial  figure  in  later 
times,  preserving  his  vigor  and  adding  to 
his  honors  after  he  had  passed  ninety 
years.  Donald  A.  Smith,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  came  over  to  this  country,  like  many 
of  his  nation,  to  try  his  fortune  at  an  early 
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age.  He  arrived  in  Canada,  at  the  age  of 
1 8  years,  in  1838.  the  same  in  which  Mr. 
Hill  was  born.  He  was  first  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
for  thirteen  years  was  stationed  in  Labra- 
dor, where  he  roughed  it  in  that  inhospit- 
able wilderness.  At  the  end  of  this 
apprenticeship  he  was  transferred  to  a  post 
on  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  rising  to  the  position  first  of 
chief  trader  and  then  of  chief  factor.  In 
1868,  having  proved  himself,  he  was  made 

I 


"The  nearest  house  behind  him  was  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  away,  and  I  had 
stayed  the  evening  before  at  the  frontier 
house  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  executive."  They 
stopped,  made  themselves  known  to  each 
other,  and  interchanged  the  courtesies  of 
the  frontier.  It  was  an  interview  charged 
with  momentous  consequences.  "  I  liked 
him  then,"  said  Sir  Donald  Smith,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterward,  "and  I  have  never 
had  reason  to  change  my  opinion."  Mr. 


From  the  collection  of  Mr  E  A  Bromley 

A  RED  RIVER  WINTER  TRAIN  FROM  FORT  GARRY 

Under  the  date  of  April  17.  1870.  a  St.  Paul  paper  says:  "Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  who  left  here  for  Fort  Garry,  is 
having  a  strenuous  experience  with  his  stage  companions  in  forcing  their  way  through  huge  snowdrifts.  .  .  . 
M  one  place  the  driver,  agent,  and  passengers  had  to  shovel  their  way  for  over  twenty  miles  Several  nights 
rhey  »ere  compelled  to  lie  out,  and  they  were  compelled  to  send  a  man  in  on  foot  to  bring  hack  a  fresh  team, 
as  the  one  they  had  was  completely  exhausted" 


resident-governor  for  the  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal.  The  next  year 
came  the  Riel  Rebellion,  and  the  new 
Dominion  needed  a  strong  and  capable 
man  to  handle  the  situation.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  Mr.  Smith  to  Fort  Garry  as 
special  commissioner.  It  was  while  there 
that  the  fateful  crossing  of  trails  brought 
about  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Hill. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back,  through  the  per- 
spective supplied  by  our  knowledge  of  after 
events,  upon  this  apparent  accident.  Mr. 
Smith  was  traveling  out  of  Fort  Garry, 
which  he  had  left  on  March  19.  1870.  by 
dog  team  over  the  great  wastes  of  snow. 
Mr.  Hill  was  traveling  toward  Fort  Garry 
in  the  same  manner.  Each  man  had 
heard  of  the  other,  and  the  solitudes  of 
Nature  are  evocative  of  human  friendliness. 
"We  met  on  the  prairie,"  says  Mr.  Hill. 


Hill  was  to  know  later  the  value  of  this 
friend  in  the  great  transaction  in  which 
they  both  engaged,  and  was  to  inspire  him 
with  practical  faith  in  another  dream  that 
was  realized  in  the  building  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  If  it  could  be  ascertained, 
that  spot  on  the  prairie  is  worth  some  per- 
manent memorial. 

Each  man  impressed  the  other  as  a 
character  of  force,  and  each  stored  a\va\  111 
his  mental  notebook  his  impression  of  the 
stranger  for  future  reference.  Mr.  Smith 
rose  rapidly  in  place  and  honors.  1  le  dealt 
with  the  Riel  disturbance  diplomatically. 
Nothing  more  was  possible  than  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people,  so  that  when  the 
inevitable  military  suppression  of  the  up- 
rising should  come,  as  it  did  in  the  summer 
of  1870.  it  would  usher  in  a  permanent 
peace  instead  of  a  temporary  truce.  S<» 
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From  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bromley 


donald  a.  smith  (later  lord  strath- 
cona)  in  1856 

At  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Smith  was  acting  as  special  commissioner  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  Fort  Garry  to  investigate 
the  Riel  Rebellion.  "I  liked  him  then."  said  Mr. 
Smith,  speaking  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Hill, 
who  later  became  his  associate  in  business,  "and  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  change  my  opinion  " 

well  did  he  acquit  himself  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
.Manitoba  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  in 
1870.  and  to  the  Dominion  Mouse  of 
Commons  in  1871.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  Chief  Commissioner.  He.  t(x>, 
was  acquiring  knowledge  and  making 
powerful  friends,  both  of  which  were  to 
find  place  and  use  in  the  scheme  already 
haunting  the  days  and  nights  of  James  J. 
Hill,  to  emerge  as  a  plan  of  action  a  few 
years  later. 

The  preliminary  events  which  may  well 
have  maxle  these  two  men  measure  each 
other  with  speculative  and  approving  e\  eS, 
and  which  had  already  ad  vised  the  I  ludson's 
Bay  Company  that  it  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  new  force  in  the  Northwest,  are 
just  as  interesting  when  observed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Red  River  firing  line. 


They  are  related  as  follows  by  Beckle> 
Willson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona  :' 

The  nearest  point  to  Manitoba  touched  by  a 
railroad  was  the  town  of  Braincrd,  in  the  state ot 
Minnesota,  which  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Between  St.  Cloud 
and  the  Red  River  the  brigades  of  carts  con- 
tinued to  make  trips  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  supplies  demanded  for  the  inhabt- 
tants  of  the  province.  The  only  steamer 
navigating  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  was  the 
International,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Hj 
Company,  which  carried  only  the  Companv's 
goods.  But  suddenly  an  American  steamer, 
the  Selkirk,  appears,  heavily  freighted  with 
merchandise  for  the  province.  This  circum- 
stance alone  would  not  have  contributed  to  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  cartage  system;  but 
it  appeared  that,  according  to  American  law.  all 
goods  passing  through  American  territory  in- 
tended for  Canada  were  required  to  be  dul> 
bonded  in  the  United  States  Customs.  This 
law  had  been  practically  a  dead  letter  so  far  a> 
the  Red  River  carts  were  concerned,  but  the 
promoter  of  the  new  steamship  enterprise  had 
found  means  to  induce  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  it.  The  result  was  that,  having 
himself  taken  the  precaution  of  entering  bonds, 
and  as  neither  the  cart  brigades  nor  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  steamer  I  titer  national  had 
complied  with  the  law,  the  newcomer  for  a  brief 
space  enjoyed  a  handsome  and  lucrative 
monopoly.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
tariff  levied  from  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg  was 
sixteen  shillings  sterling  per  one  hundred 
pounds.  Moreover,  it  was  payable  in  cash, 
whereas  the  freight  by  carts  had  been  payable 
half  in  cash,  half  in  kind,  a  practice  which  con- 
siderably lessened  the  actual  freight  charges. 

When  Mr.  Smith  heard  of  this  proceeding  he 
was  for  a  moment  nonplussed.  But  with  his 
surprise  was  mingled  considerable  admiration 
for  the  shrewdness  displayed  by  his  trade  an- 
tagonist in  this  exploit.,  "He  must  be  a  verv 
able  man."  said  he  to  a  friend,  afterward  his 
successor  as  (Commissioner.  Then  he  added, 
"We  must  not  be  caught  napping." 

The  promptness  of  the  Commissioner's 
measures  must  have  convinced  the  owner  of  the 
Selkirk  that  he  had  met  his  match  in  shrewdness. 
The  steamer  International  was  instantly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Company's  agent  at  St.  Paul.  Mr. 
N.  W.  Kittson,  who  was  an  American  citizen 
In  this  capacity  he  secured  her  bonding,  and 
now.  instead  of  carrying  merely  Companv  goods, 
he  announced  the  steamer  as  ready  to  transport 
general  freight  and  passengers.  Moreover,  the 
moment  the  Manitoba  merchants  heard  of  the 
arrangement,  they  gave  the  preference  to  the 
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tew  pseudo-American  boat, and  a  powerful  com- 
petition thus  sprang  up.  But  it  was  not 
iestined  to  last  long.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  rival 
From  over  the  border,  Mr.  Hill,  met  for  the  first 
1 1  me.  A  coalition  was  suggested  and  agreed  to, 
ind  Mr.  Kittson  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
new  steamboat  company. 

M  r.  Hill  had  foreseen  and  worked  toward 
exactly  the  end  that  was  afterward  ac- 
complished.   It  was  a  foretaste  of  surprises 
and  victories  won  many  a  time  in  later 
years  in  the  railroad  world.    He  had  meant 
to  break  into  the  Red  River  trade.    It  had 
a   future,  whereas  he  perceived  that  the 
.Mississippi   traffic   had   none.    In  that 
territory  and  at  that  time  there  was  no 
rival  whom  it  appeared  so  hopeless  to  com- 
pete with  as  the  all-powerful  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  with  its  resources,  its  arrogance, 
and  its  almost  immemorial  ascendency  over 
the  people  and  the  commerce  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  North  American  Continent.  A 
practically  unknown  young  man,  with  a 
capital  of  but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  had 
set  the  trap  and  baited  it.    The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  Red  River  Transporta- 
tion Company,  consolidating  the  steam- 
boat interests  on  the  Red  River.  Says 
Mr.  C.  W.  Griggs,  Mr.  Hill's  partner,  in  an 
interview  published  in  1893:    "I  do  not 
think  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Hill's  available 
capital  exceeded  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars."    That  figure  is  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  the  true  amount,  since  it 
will  be  seen  later  on  that,  six  years  later, 
Mr.  Hill  had  to  put  at  stake  everything  he 
had  in  the  world  for  the  payment  to  be 
made  on  his  railroad  option. 

Whatever  the  exact  amount  of  his  re- 
sources at  this  time,  and  they  were  small  in 
any  event,  they  had  to  carry  the  fuel  busi- 
ness, the  storage  and  forwarding  business, 
the  fuel  supply  contract  with  the  railroad 
company,  the  explorations  into  coal  de- 
posits and  lands  in  the  new  country,  and 
the  building  and  operation  of  the  Red  River 
craft.  It  was  almost  as  competent  finan- 
cing as  some  of  the  big  deals  of  years  to 
come,  where  hundreds  of  millions  were  in- 
volved. The  freight  and  passenger  busi- 
ness of  the  steamboats  increased  rapidly. 
Immigrants  began  to  pour  into  the  North- 
west, and  the  Red  River  vallev  was  their 
objective  point. 
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From  the  collection  of  Mr  £.  A.  Bromley 
"COMMODORE"  NORMAN   W.  KITTSON 


One  of  the  big  men  of  business  in  early  St.  Paul. 
Al  first  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  "  Free  traders"  but 
later  became  agent  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
turning  over  the  affairs  of  the  Free  I  raders  to  Mr. 
Hill — "the  rising  young  traffic  man."  as  he  called  him, 
who  was  later  destined  to  become  his  partner 

James  J.  Hill  was  by  this  time  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  public  as  well  as  the  business 
life  of  St.  Paul.  In  i860,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president  of  the  Democratic 
county  convention.  And  in  1871  his  name 
appears  among  the  Democratic  nominees 
for  alderman  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  man 
of  note  and  activity  in  his  community;  and 
it  is  curious,  in  this  connection,  that  as  yet 
he  had  not  formally  adopted  the  new 
citizenship.  His  naturalization  papers  are 
of  record  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District 
Court  of  Ramsey  County,  in  which  St. 
Paul  is  situated,  bearing  date  of  October  18. 
1880.  Evidently  he  had  made  no  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  because  a  search  of 
the  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  those  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  fails  to  reveal  any 
such  entry.  The  affidavit  of  1880  is  filled 
out  in  Mr.  Hill's  own  handwriting.  He 
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From  the  collection  of  Mr  E  A  Bromley 

THE  "INTERNATIONAL" 

Of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  fleet  on  the  Red  River.  After  a  brief  traffic  war  in  1871,  the  Inter- 
national was  added  to  the  Selkirk  and  some  smaller  boats,  and  they  henceforth  constituted  the  fleet  of  the  Red 
River  Transportation  Line,  most  of  the  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  James  J.  Hill  and  Norman  W  Kittson 


declareson  oath  that  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  this  country  the  required  number  of 
years,  and  that  during  all  this  time 
had  intended  to  become  a  citizen.  This 
declaration  took  the 
place  of  "first  pa- 
pers," having  been 
made  legal  in  1878. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Hill  had  regarded 
himself  as  so  thor- 
oughly identified 
with  the  United 
States  that  he,  like 
many  others  at  that 
time,  put  off  and  for- 
got an  act  which,  to 
them  all,  seemed  a 
useless  formality. 
His  relation  to  a  great 
business  enterprise 
under  American  law 
made  it  material  that 
this  form  should  be 
complied  with.  But 
for  many  years  be- 
fore that  Mr.  Hill, 

though  always  devotedly  attached  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  to  his  kinsmen  across 
the  sea.  was  as  thoroughly  an  American 
citizen  in  heart  and  feeling  as  if  all  the  laws 
and  all  the  courts  had  so  declared  it. 

A  dramatic  incident  from  the  vivid  and 
picturesque  life  of  that  old  day  has  been 
preserved  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hill  him- 
self    It  serves  as  a  reproduction  of  the 


time.  It  is  worth  recording  for  its  own 
sake,  also,  as  a  specimen  of  descriptive 
relation  by  a  man  who,  to  the  end  of  hi» 
life,  held  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  to  be 

a  model  of  the  best 


-i--Tr«rifIT' 


English  style: 

I  remember  my  first 
trip  out  of  North  Da- 
kota. I  had  slept  up 
at  Tongue  River,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  it  was  a  nice, 
gray,  misty  morning 
Soon  after  daylight  *t 
started.  I  was  on 
horseback  and  had  1 
halfbreed  or  a  brecd- 
and-a-half  for  a  guide, 
and  he  had  a  cart  and 
an  extra  pony.  I  know 
that  I  fell  asleep  on 
horseback,  and  the 
horse  awoke  me  bv 
snorting.  I  looked 
ahead,  and  in  the  fog. 
sitting  on  a  knoll,  was 
a  wolf.  I  thought 
that  wolf  was  bigger 
than  a  horse.  He  got  up,  looked  over  hts 
shoulder  at  me.  loped  away,  and  I  haven't  seen 
him  since. 

That  afternoon  it  turned  cold.  There  was  2 
grove  on  the  head  waters  of  Turtle  River,  and  as 
it  grew  colder  and  the  wind  was  from  the  north- 
west and  kept  picking  up  little  pebbles  and 
throwing  them  at  me,  I  thought  I  would  go  into 
that  grove  and  camp,  and  we  would  have  soith' 
wood  to  make  a  tire.    When  we  got  there  the 


THE  SELKIRK 

Operated  on  the  Red  River  by  Hill.  Griggs  & 
Company  in  competition  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  steamer,  I nler national 
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little  stream  had  frozen  to  the  bottom  and  the 
water  was  running  over  the  ice.  It  was  April, 
the  water  had  backed  up,  there  was  a  lot  of 
slushy  ice,  and  there  was  no  place  to  rest,  not  a 
dry  spot  in  the  grove.  In  going  out  of  it  and 
getting  across  the  stream  my  brecd-and-a-half 
had  to  lift  on  the  cart  wheel.  I  got  over  all 
|  nght  with  the  saddle  horse  and  went  back  and 
took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  black  mare  hitched 
to  the  cart,  and  he  put  his  shoulder  in  under  the 
spoke  of  the  wheel,  made  an  extra  effort  and  the 
wheel  came  around  and  struck  his  arm  and  dis- 
located it;  just  knocked  it  out.  He  spoke  some 
Indian  which  I  didn't  understand,  and  he  had 
*>me  knowledge  of  French,  such  as  it  was. 

We  moved  down  to  where  the  water  was  four 
or  fivt  feet  deep,  and  the  banks  were  rather  high 
on  both  sides,  and  the  wind  was  howling  from 
the  northwest.  There  we  camped.  We  had 
no  tent,  but  we  had  a  piece  of  canvas  which  we 
put  over  the  shafts  of  the  cart,  and  under  that 


we  got  through  the  night.  Our  ponies  were 
hobbled;  they  wanted  to  get  under  cover  with 
us  and  keep  us  company,  but  there  wasn't  room 
for  all  of  us. 

The  next  day  I  had  to  set  the  man's  arm  and  I 
did  it.  Down  below  there  were  some  box  alder 
trees  growing.  No  breakfast  that  morning. 
But  we  got  down  there  and  saw  those  box  alders. 
Two  or  three  had  dead  limbs  on  them,  and  of 
these  we  made  a  fire  and  boiled  a  kettle  of 
water.  I  took  the  axe  and  cut  a  box  alder  stick 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
crotch  or  fork  at  one  end.  I  took  my  under- 
clothes and  bound  them  in  a  roll  and  put  it 
under  the  man's  arm  and  got  him  under  the 
cart  with  a  stick  between  his  legs.  I  put  the 
fork  against  this,  cut  a  notch  in  the  end,  and  let 
the  rope  twist  in  through  the  notch  and  back  to 
the  wheel.  Then  I  got  a  stick  or  standard  out 
of  the  cart,  and  took  a  twist  on  the  rope  so  that 
the  same  power  that  hauled  his  arm  ahead 


From  tbe  collection  o(  Mr  E  A.  Bromley 

THE  STATION  OF  THE  ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

In  the  spring  of  1866  "  I  acted  as  agent,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "for  the  St.  Paul  <Sc  Pacific  Railway  Company" 
—that  formless  creation  of  enterprise  and  speculation  and  greed  which  he  was  one  day  to  subdue  to  his  own 
hand  and  to  the  uses  of  half  a  continent 
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pressed  through  the  fork  on  the  notches  and 
pushed  the  end  of  the  stick  down  tight.  I  took 
care  to  sit  across  him.  I  had  his  head  under  the 
cart.  I  felt  reasonably  certain  that  there  would 
come  a  time  when  it  would  become  necessary 
for  me  to  keep  him  in  that  position.  I  gave 
him  a  stick  to  hold,  and  he  thought  that  pos- 
sibly if  he  let  go  of  the  stick  he  would  be  able  to 
let  go  of  the  rope;  but  I  had  several  turns  of  it 
around  his  wrist.  When  I  got  a  good  strain  on 
him  he  began  to  yell; 
but  I  kept  going  until  I 
felt  that  the  bone 
pressed  into  its  place. 
I  got  him  out  from 
under.  He  found  that 
the  joint  was  back. 
Through  the  night  he 
was  a  little  delirious, 
and  he  tried  to  have  me 
take  two  of  the  best 
horses  and  said  he 
would  take  the  worst 
one  and  try  to  make 
the  trip  back  to  his 
home.  If  he  didn't,  he 
said  his  father  would 
take  care  of  his  wife 
and  children,  but  that 
it  was  more  import- 
ant for  me  to  get 
back. 

But  I  had  set  hisarm. 
and  that  is  about  the 
only  successful  surgical 
operation  I  ever  per- 
formed. As  soon  as  I 
rot  the  horsehitchedup 
and  our  things  in  the 
cart  and  was  ready  to 
start,  he  wanted  to  sav 


9 


his  prayers.  He  was  a 
very  devout  fellow  and  had  a  little  bit  of  a 
French  prayer  book.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
had  given  it  to  him.  or  maybe  his  mother.  At 
any  rate  he  got  it  out  and  wanted  to  say  his 
prayers,  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  an  opportun- 
it\  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  reach  to  go  on, 
and  suggested  in  the  best  way  I  could  that  if  he- 
would  repeat  after  me  I  could  do  the  work  more 
tjuickh  than  he  could,  probablv.  I  remember 
I  commenced  at  the  beginning  and  went  through 
the  various  services:  marriage  service,  christen- 
ing of  children,  baptism,  and  burial  of  the  dead. 
I  remember  I  took  a  line  at  the  top  and  one  in 
the  middle  and  sometimes  one  at  the  bottom. 
I  got  through  the  entire  prayer  book,  I  think,  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes  He  felt  that  he  had 
done  the  biggest  da\  s  work  of  his  life.     He  had 


From  the  collection  of  K.  A.  Bromley 

"COMMODORE"  WILLIAM  F.  DAVIDSON 

"One  of  those  rough  and  ready,  tireless  pioneers" 
w  hose  competing  trading  company  was  merged  with 
lhat  of  Mr  Hill  in  1867.  "  There  was  just  enough 
resemblance  bet  ween  the  two  men  in  their  imperious- 
ness  and  intolerance  of  opposition  to  make  it  rea- 
sonably certain  that  they  would  not  remain  long  in 
the  same  boat."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 
separated 


gone  through  his  prayers  and  he  was  very  faith- 
ful and  good. 

Presently  we  got  down  to  Goose  River,  when 
the  old  trail  crossed,  and  it  was  evening.  We 
wanted  to  get  across,  because  there  was  a  link 
timber  on  the  other  side  and  we  could  get  in 
there  for  shelter.  I  wore  moccasins  and  mv 
underclothing  and,  perched  on  the  withers  of 
that  black  mare,  I  started  to  ford.  The  cold 
weather  had  stopped  the  running  of  the  water  to 

some  extent,  and  there 
was  a  little  ice;  maybe 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
on    each  side,   and  a 
black  stream  of  water 
in  the  middle.    It  was 
a  hard  crossing.  Down 
near  Georgetown  I  was 
crossing  again  on  ice 
which  looked  as  though 
it  might  be  all  right 
All  of  a  sudden  it  gave 
way,  and  as  I  didn't 
know  how   deep  the 
water  was,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  think  of  all  the 
good  things  and  all  the 
bad  things  I  had  ever 
done  between  the  time 
I    started   down  and 
when  I  struck  ground, 
with  the  water  reach- 
ing to  my  vest  pockets. 
It  was  hard  work  get- 
ting back  to  the  ice 
again.    The  ice  kept 
breaking  as  I  tried  to 
clamber  out;  but  at 
last  I  got  on  to  a  small 
pile  of  earth  heaped 
up  by  a  beaver  when 
the  water  was  not  s.i 
high,  and  by  that  help  was  able  to  get  up 
again  and  continue  to  Georgetown. 

The  journeys  to  Fort  Garry  and  back 
were  a  dividing  line  between  epochs  in  the 
life  of  James  J.  Hill.  They  broke  the 
routine  of  ordinary  business  in  St.  Paul, 
which  was  never  thereafter  to  constitute 
the  first  interest  of  his  life.  The  physical 
man,  fitted  by  Nature  to  confront  her 
hardiest  moods,  and  the  mind  that  had 
something  of  the  old  berserker  daring, 
tenacity,  and  contempt  of  opposition  were 
matched  for  a  time  against  the  wildest 
aspects  of  the  storm-swept  plains  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  rage  of  its  winter  cli- 
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From  the  collect  ion  ol  Mr.  E.  A.  Bromley 

a  Hudson's  bay  company  transport 


""The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  those  days  In  the  very  year  when  Mr.  Hill 
•  as  born  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  new  lease  of  power.  For  twenty-one  years  from  that  date  it  had  the 
sde  right  of  the  fur  trade  in  Canada  .  .  .  and  this  was  equivalent  to  a  monopoly  of  every  form  of  trade, 
lor  at  some  sta£e  in  every  transaction  furs  became  the  medium  of  exchange  and  decided  its  terms" 

nate.    The  knowledge  of  the  country  and  flow  toward  the  point  where  its  appointed 

ts  potential   resources  that   had   been  work  was  waiting. 

^cumulating  for  years  was  reinforced  by  [n§  nexl  (hapt(r  of  Mf         mrratwt  io  b( 

minute  personal  observation.    The  man  pMisbed  in  tbe  World  s  Work  for  December. 

and  the  opportunity  had  come  into  actual  itlu  haw  \fr  Hill  acquired  the  St.  Paul  ir  Pacific 

.<>ntact.    The  wire  and  the  dynamo  were  Railway,  the  foundation  of  bis  great  railroad  sys- 

omnected.    Energy  began  to  gather  and  to  tem  —  The  Editors] 


Krum  the  cullrcttun  ul  L  A.  Bromley 
RED  RIVER  CARTS  AT  ST.  PALL 


"  Long  before  the  date  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  waj  to  expire,  opposition 
ton  bad  become  fierce  and  the  evasion  of  its  regulations  a  delightful  as  well  as  a  profitable  occupation  "  It  was 
m  taking  care  of  the  business  of  these  free  traders  that  Mr.  Hill  first  became  familiar  with  the  Ked  Kiver  country, 
ftrv  nayed  its  resources  and  gauged  its  future  possibilities 
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ONE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TRAINING  AIRPLANES 

Until  recently  the  best  machine  available  in  the  United  States.    A  good  airplane  for  training  purpovs  b. 

inadequate  for  active  service  in  the  field 


A  NEW  EPOCH  IN  OUR  MILITARY 

HOW  AVIATION  HAS  TAKEN  ON  A  NEW  IMPETUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — THE  LESSON? 

FOR  MAKING  THE  AVIATION  SERVICE  IN 

laborating  with  any  of  his  competitors  or 
seeking  the  best  solution  of  aerial  defensein 
war.  The  result  was  that  when  hostilities 
began  a  champion  flyer  who  had  always 
flown  the  machine  of  one  manufacturer 
was  unable  to  fly  the  machine  of  another 
manufacturer  because  of  the  many  dif- 
ferences of  control.  To  the  layman  this 
may  seem  a  simple  obstacle  to  overcome, 
but  the  fact  that  the  slightest  wrong  move 
on  the  part  of  an  aviator  may  bring  him 
plunging  a  thousand  feet  to  his  death 
shows  that  this  one  point  is  as  essential 
as  any  in  the  use  of  airplanes  in  war.  As 
a  result.  France  was  forced  to  adopt  a 
standard  method  of  airplane  control 
and  to  teach  many  of  its  best  aviators  all 
over  again.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  up  to  the  present  year  Ger- 
many has  been  almost  universally  superior 
to  the  Allies  in  air  service,  for  although 
Germany  had  no  machine  as  good  as  the 


A  T  THE  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
i\     pean  war  France  stood  out  in 
/  \    the  public  mind  far  ahead  of 
/     %  every  other  nation  in  the  world 
*       ^  in   the  field  of  airplane  pro- 
gress.   The  French  had  developed  the 
best  engine,  the  best  plane,  and  the  best 
fliers  up  to  that  time.    And  yet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  France  was  forced 
to  scrap  all  its  machines  and  ideas  and 
start  again.    The  same  situation  holds 
true  to-day  in  the  United  States  that  held 
true  in  France  in  1014  and  for  the  same 

reason.    When  France 
started  in  the  war  there 
m  had  been  no  govern- 

mental control  of  the 
fl^^.^— J  W.^l  airplane  industry. 
^^^^^^^  Every  manufacturer 

had  been  allowed  to 
work  out  hisown  theory 
of  aviation  without  col- 
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LOOPING  THE  LOOP 

!"he  general  impression  that  exhibition  flying  on  an  aviation  field  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  Army  service  is  a 
mistaken  one.    It  takes  much  time  and  experience  to  make  an  Army  aviator 


AND  NAVAL  AIR  SERVICE  FRANK  C.  PAG E 

LEARNED  FROM  THE    WAR  —  THE  PROBLEM    BEFORE   THE   UNITED    STATES  —  THE  PLANS 
THIS  COUNTRY  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

best  French  airplanes  it  had  adopted  a 
universal  system  of  control  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  was  therefore  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  the  improvements  for  fighting 
and  scout  service.  In  other  words,  Ger- 
many developed  aviation  from  a  point 
of  view  of  military  preparedness,  whereas 
France  developed  it  from  a  standpoint  of 
sport,  just  as  the  United  States  has  done 
heretofore.  And  the  only  sensible  move 
for  this  country  to  make  is  to  adopt  the 
German  plan  and  put  aviation  develop- 
ment completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Army, 
whose  officers,  collaborating  with  the  most 
eminent  scientists  and  manufacturers,  not 
only  know  more  about  the  subject  than  do 
persons  outside  the  Army,  but  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  develop  aviation  along  the 
lines  of  adequate  national  defense. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  up  to  the 
first  of  August  of  the  present  year  had  dif- 
ferent systems  of  driving  airplanes.  An 
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Army  aviator  to  fly  a  Navy  machine 
had  to  learn  all  over  again.  When  it 
comes  to  civilian  flyers,  each  different 
make  may  have  a  system  of  control  all  its 
own — and  in  case  of  war  a  civilian  aviator 
who  had  learned  to  fly  excellently  in  some 
machine  which  did  not  have  the  Army 
control  would  be  useless  for  defense  pur- 
poses until  he  had  learned  the  Army 
system  of  control.  One  type  of  machine 
is  steered  by  hand-levers,  another  by  a 
sort  of  yoke  which  the  aviator  manip- 
ulates by  moving  his  body.  The  obvious 
result  is  that  a  man  who 
was  an  expert  in  a 
Wright  machine  could 
not  possibly  run  a 
Curtiss  until  he  had 
gone  through  a  new 
Course  of  training. 

This  is  only  one 
illustration  of  the  lack 
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THE   LEWIS  MACHINE  GUN 

This  gun.  shown  here  on  an  old  type  of  airplane, 
is  the  last  word  in  aerial  fighting.  Our  service  ma- 
chines are  equipped  with  all  modern  devices 


of  cooperation  that  has  existed  in  aviation 
in  this  country  and  has  held  back  the 
development  of  the  art  of  flying.  It  is 
really  inspiring  to  find  that  these  great 
handicaps  have  been  discovered  and  are 
being  remedied  in  time  of  comparative 
peace  in  this  country  and  that  the  United 
States  is  for  once  profiting  mainly  by  the 
experience  of  others  rather  than  by  a  great 
catastrophe  in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  talk 
about  our  unpreparedness  in  aviation,  and 
the  American  public  has  come  to  believe 
that  our  air  service  is  hopelessly  bad 
This  has  unquestionably  had  a  good  effect, 
for  now,  instead  of  a  slow  development 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  the  United 
States  is  able  to  go  into  this  field  and  tackle 
the  problem  in  the  way  it  should  reall> 
be  tackled.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  this  impetus  to  aviation 
did  not  come  sooner,  for  aviation  has 
taken  such  great  strides  in  the  war  that, 
had  we  had  a  complete  organization  three 


THREE  TYPES  OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SERVICE  AIRPLANES 

I  he  speed  scout,  the  reconnaissance  machine,  and  the  twin  tractor  battle  'plane.  The  Army  has  pUnncU 
i he  standardization  of  the  system  of  controls  and  of  minor  parts,  such  as  nuts  and  bolts,  so  as  to  simp] if \ 
thr  construction  and  repair  of  airplanes  and  yet  to  permit  of  improvements  in  engine  and  the  plane* 
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vears  ago.  to-dav  it  would  be  fit  only  for 
the  scrap  heap.  England,  which  has 
been  the  slowest,  perhaps,  of  the  three 
threat  western  European  nations  to  develop 
aviation,  has  had  more  upsets  in  this 
department  and  more  men  turned  out  of 
office  because  of  their  so-called  inefficiency 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  army. 
I  he  average  life  of  the  officials  in  charge  of 
British  aemnautics  has  been  less  than 
three  months.  And  this  is  not  because  of 
their  actual  inefficiency  but  because,  until 
within  the  last  year,  aviation  has  pro- 
pressed  so  rapidly  that  over  a  period  of 
three  months  many  things  which  were  new 
at  the  beginning  of  that  time  were  con- 
sidered obsolete  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  go  into  the 
history  of  aviation  in  this  country  in  order 
to  get  a  background  to  show  what  remark- 
able work  is  being  done  by  the  Aviation 
Section.  Signal  Corps,  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  1908.  the  United  States  bought 
an    airplane    from    the    Wrights,  for 
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A  WRECKED  ZEPPELIN 

Germany  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  alloy  of  struc- 
tural metal  which  combines  lightness  and  strength, 
thereby  being  able  to  outdistance  competitors 


A  WRECKED  AIRPLANE 

Many  accidents  are  due  to  defects  in  machinery.    Under  Government  supervision  every  part  of  every 
airplane  bought  by  the  United  States  Government  will  be  inspected  and  stamped  before  going  into  a  machine 
It  rs  belter  to  spend  money  for  prevention  of  accidents  than  to  have  our  trained  aviators  maimed  or  killed 
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FIRST  AIR  SQUADRON,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  IN  MEXICO 

Within  two  months  after  mobilization  the  Aviation  Section  organized  in  Mexico  an  air  squadron 
pletely  equipped  with  every  modern  device  for  reconnaissance  and  defense.   One  of  these  machines,  according 
to  reports  from  the  border,  is  worth  for  the  work  in  hand  one  whole  regiment  of  cavalry 


$25,000,  and,  in  1909,  it  paid  the  Wright 
brothers  a  $5,000  bonus  because  this 
machine  was  able  to  exceed  the  speed 
limit  set  by  the  specifications.  However, 
Congress  never  supplied  any  money  to 
fly  the  machine.  Up  to  191 1  this  was  the 
only  machine  owned  by  the  United  States 
Army.  From  191 1  until  March  31,  1916, 
the  total  appropriation  of  Congress  for 
aviation  was  $900,000.    The  inadequacy  of 


this  appropriation  is  easily  seen  when 
one  realizes  that  to-day  in  Europe  the 
estimated  cost  of  outfitting  and  keeping 
up  one  complete  air  squadron  of  twelve 
aviators  for  the  first  year  is  $800,000,  and 
$600,000  for  each  year  thereafter.  In 
other  words,  if  we  had  had  the  #900,000 
appropriated  during  the  last  five  years  in 
one  lump  sum  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  completely  outfitted  just  one  air 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  Ob 

This  series  of  photographs  was  taken  in  a  single  flight  from  a  height  of  3.500  feet  by  Captain  T.  D.  Milling. 

a  great  amount  of  efficiency  is  needed  in  taking  these  photographs 
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AN  ARMY  SERVICE  MACHINE  IN  MEXICO 

To  be  able  to  do  the  work  in  active  service,  flying  must  become  second  nature  to  an  aviator,  for  he  must 
be  able  not  only  to  fly  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  across  any  kind  of  country  but  must  also  be  able  to  take 
photographs,  make  observations,  fight  an  adversary,  and  send  wireless  reports  to  his  base 


squadron  of  twelve  aviators  and  to  have 
run  that  squadron  for  one  year.  The 
extra  Si 00.000  would  have  been  used  up 
in  the  original  training  of  the  twelve 
aviators,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  year 
there  would  have  been  no  money  to  con- 
tinue the  organization.  What  actually 
happened  was  that  the  appropriations 
were  made  in  one.  two,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollar  driblets,  so  that  at  the 


time  of  the  Mexican  crisis  in  March,  1916, 
there  was  no  real  organization  fit  for  a 
military  expedition,  although  there  had 
been  a  number  of  Army  aviators  trained 
and  although  the  Government  owned  a  few 
machines  which  were  good  training  ma- 
chines but  utterly  inadequate  for  active 
service.  In  fact,  there  were  no  machines 
at  that  time  made  in  the  United  States 
which  any  of  the  belligerent  countries  in 


l'hot*>craphcH  with  the  Hrock  Automatic  AeropLnr  Camera 

FORT  SILL,  OKLAHOMA 

United  States  Army.  It  illustrates  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  airplane  in  war  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
so  that  they  can  be  pieced  together  for  use  at  headquarters 
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Europe  would  use  in  active  service  without 
first  substituting  a  foreign-made  engine 
for  the  American-made  engine.  This 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  American  manufacturers,  because 
until  the  war  started  there  was  so  little 
aviation  in  this  country  that  it  was  a 
financial  impossibility  for  any  American 
manufacturer  to  develop  an  airplane  that 
could  compare  with  the  foreign  machines. 
The  situation  with  airplane  manufacturers 
up  to  a  very  recent  time  has  been  one  almost 
of  bankruptcy.  One  or  two  of  them  would 
have  gone  out  of  business  completely  had 
it  not  been  for  orders  for  training  machines 
from  England.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
now  the  situation  has  changed  and  that  the 
older  airplane  manufacturers  who  have 
been  able  to  weather  the  past  bad  times 
can  look  forward  to  real  progress  and  hope 
for  future  development. 


In  March,  after  Villa's  raid  on  Columbuy 
eight  machines  which  had  been  stationed 
at  San  Antonio  were  moved  to  the  border. 
These  machines,  which  were  efficient  under 
average  weather  conditions  and  although 
they  were  as  good  as  any  to  be  obtained  in 
this  country,  were  inadequate  for  the  uses 
that  they  were  forced  to  be  put  to  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  northern  Mexico, 
in  every  kind  of  weather,  across  a  country 
where  landing  places  were  very  rough. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  machines 
were  not  suited  for  active  military  service, 
it  should  be  recorded  that  due  to  the 
ability  of  our  Army  aviators  a  really 
remarkable  amount  of  work  was  done  with 
them  and  one  American  record  established 
— that  of  flying  315  miles  without  a  stop 
across  country  with  one  passenger.  Dur- 
ing the  month  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  April,  despite  the  handicap 
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A  SQUADRON  OF  BRITISH  AIRPLANES 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  American  airplanes  have  been  used  on  the  battle  lines  in  France,  without  first 
having  been  overhauled  and  a  foreign  engine  substituted  for  the  American  engine.  The  best  machines  made 
in  this  country,  I  he  same  as  I  hose  used  by  the  Army  in  Mexico,  are  used  by  the  British  for  training  purposes 
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of  low-powered  machines  and  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  this  squadron  made 
215  flights  for  a  total  duration  of  time  of 
227  hours.  The  men  ran  into  every  kind 
of  adverse  condition,  and  the  story  of  their 
work  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  military 
achievements  in  our  Army. 

For  an  example,  let  us  take  the  ex- 
perience of  Lieutenant  Willis  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dargue,  who  went  over  and  south 
of  Chihuahua  on  a  reconnoitering  expedi- 
tion. These  men  flew  over  the  open 
country  into  the  mountains.  While  over 
these  wooded  hills  their  engine  went  back 
<>n  them  and  they  attempted  to  return 
to  the  plains.  However,  they  were  unable 
to  reach  the  flat  country  and  were  forced 
to  land  in  the  woods,  completely  demolish- 
ing the  machine  and  badly  spraining  Lieu- 
tenant Willis's  ankle.  Here  were  these 
two  men  in  a  semi-hostile  country,  one 


of  them  injured,  forced  to  walk  sixty- 
five  miles  to  safety.  This  is  merely 
one  experience.  There  were  a  large  num- 
ber similar  to  it,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  published.  These  machines 
were  unable  to  traverse  the  mountain 
ranges  because  of  lack  of  power  and  yet, 
despite  all  these  handicaps,  the  first  air 
squadron  in  Mexico  can  show  a  record  of 
which  it  can  be  proud. 

Then,  on  March  31st,  Congress  author- 
ized an  emergency  fund  of  $500,000  to 
put  the  air  service  into  some  kind  of 
shape.  Inside  of  two  months  the  Avia- 
tion Section  of  the  Army  was  able, 
chiefly  because  one  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers who  was  supplying  training  ma- 
chines to  the  British  Government  had  the 
machines  ready  for  delivery,  to  equip 
the  first  air  squadron  in  Mexico.  This 
first  air  squadron,  which  joined  General 
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A   BRITISH  SEAPLANb   BEING  HOISTED  ON   BOARD  A  CRUISER 

Fhe  United  States  Army  and  Navy  have  recently  adopted  a  standardized  system  of  airplane  control  and 
with  the  collaboration  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  ind  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  working 
logether  to  improve  the  military  and  naval  aviation  service  in  this  country 
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A  NEW  TWIN  TRACTOR  HYDRO-AIRPLANE 

This  machine,  which  is  considered  well  in  advance  of  any  machine  previously  turned  out  by  American  private 
manufacturers,  has  recently  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  Navy 


Pershing's  column  in  Mexico,  besides  hav- 
ing a  complete  outfit  of  airplanes,  has 
every  modern  device  for  reconnaissance 
and  fighting  that  is  used  on  airplanes. 


In  Mexico  our  aviators  are  running  up 
against  climatic  conditions  which  in  man\ 
ways  make  their  work  more  difficult  than 
the  work  upon  the  western  European 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 

The  Army  Aviation  School  at  San  Diego  to-day  is  the  equal  of  any  aviation  school  in  the  world.  By 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  Aerial  Reserve  Corps,  any  able-bodied  citizen  within  the  proper  age  limits  who 
can  pass  the  Government  examination  may  receive  at  the  Government's  expense  complete  training  as  a 
military  aviator  and  become  a  member  of  the  Aerial  Reserve  Corps 
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front,  even  though  they  are  not  subject  to 
atrial  encounters  with  the  enemy  or  shrap- 
nel from  anti-aircraft  guns.  To  begin 
with,  instead  of  starting  at  sea  level  from 
the  ground,  they  are  starting  at  from  five 
to  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
height  at  which  most  airplanes  ordinarily 
fly.  In  the  second  place,  the  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  between  midday 
and  midnight  and  the  burning  sands  of 
that  part  of  the  country  put  a  test  on  the 
material  used  in  these  machines  which  is 
far  beyond  the  tests  they  were  originally 
made  to  meet.  Lieutenant  Chapman, 
when  flying  over  Mexico,  had  one  blade  of 
his  propeller  fly  off,  which  of  course 
threw  the  machine  out  of  balance.  The 
engine  was  ripped  out  of  its  bed  and  hung 
suspended  by  a  number  of  wires  below  the 
machine.  .By  skill  Lieutenant  Chapman 
was  able  to  balance  his  machine  and  bring 
it  safely  to  earth.  This  merely  illustrates 
the  great  caution  that  is  needed  in  testing 
out  every  part  of  the  airplanes  which  are 
to  be  used  in  the  Army,  for,  after  all,  almost 
any  amount  of  money  used  in  testing  every 
part  of  every  airplane,  as  it  goes  through 
the  factory,  by  experts  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Souther  and  of  Dr.  Stratton, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
is  very  cheap  compared  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fatal  accident  to  our  aviators 
f  rem  a  defective  part. 

OUR  AIR  SERVICE  IN  MEXICO 

So,  in  a  nutshell,  six  months  ago  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  United  States 
Army  had  a  few  airplanes,  fit  for  training 
purposes  only,  and  a  small  number  of 
expert  aviators.  In  less  than  two  months 
after  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
March  31st  there  was  with  General  Persh- 
ing's column  a  complete  service  air  squad- 
ron manned  by  as  good  aviators  as  there 
are  in  the  world  and  equipped  with  every 
modern  device  that  airplanes  should  have 
for  service  in  the  field.  According  to 
Army  regulations  both  here  and  abroad, 
General  Pershing's  column  is  equipped 
with  more  airplanes  than  are  usually  al- 
lotted to  a  force  the  size  of  his  command. 
Cavalry  officers  themselves  enthusiastically 
admit  that  one  airplane  such  as  we  have 
had  with  General  Pershing's  column  in 


Mexico  is  worth,  for  the  work  in  hand, 
one  whole  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Moreover,  between  the  time  the  emer- 
gency appropriation  was  passed  on  March 
31st,  when  the  Aviation  Section  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  completely  re- 
organized, and  August  28th,  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  signed  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill  making  the  $1 3,281, 666  available 
for  aviation,  the  air  service  in  the  Army 
had  increased  to  a  total  of  forty-one 
junior  military  aviators,  with  thirty-six 
more  in  training,  and  the  number  of  air- 
planes was  sixteen  service  machines,  with 
thirty-three  under  order,  and  fifteen  train- 
ing machines,  with  eleven  under  order. 
This  is  really  a  remarkable  achievement  as 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  ac- 
complished with  an  utterly  inadequate 
amount  of  money  and  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  were  in  no 
position  to  deliver  these  machines  in  a 
short  time.  Of  course,  most  of  the  Army 
aviators  now  holding  licenses  had  either 
been  trained  or  were  under  training  when 
the  reorganization  took  place,  for  time  and 
experience  are  the  chief  essentials  for  the 
training  of  a  military  aviator.  Under  the 
forced  draft  of  war  conditions  in  Europe 
it  takes  at  least  three  mouths  to  train  an 
aviator,  but  a  six  months'  training  course 
is  admittedly  more  satisfactory. 

MOBILIZING  SCIENCE 

It  was  during  this  time  that  President 
Wilson  signed  the  National  Defense  Act, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  twelve 
aviation  sections  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  a  little  later  he  authorized  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Aerial  Reserve  Corps.  As 
soon  as  these  were  an  established  fact  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Army  set  to  work 
to  perfect  plans  for  carrying  out  these  two 
acts.  Among  the  most  notable  steps  that 
they  took  was  enlisting  the  collaboration 
of  scientists  interested  in  aero  develop- 
ment and  in  persuading  such  men  as  Mr. 
Henry  Souther  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Averill  to 
join  actively  in  the  work  with  the  Army. 
The  Technical  Aero  Advisory  and  Inspec- 
tion Board  of  the  Signal  Corps,  assisted 
by  the  leading  consulting  engineers  and 
scientists  in  the  country,  have  taken  all 
possible  measures  in  the  time  given  them 
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to  develop  the  industry  of  airplanes  and 
engines.  More  than  this,  President  Wilson 
appointed  from  civil  and  military  life  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Aeronautics,  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  scientists  and 
engineers  such  as  Professor  Joseph  S. 
Ames,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Professor  Pupin, 
of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  S.  W.  Strat- 
ton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  many 
others  equally  prominent,  who  are  con- 
sulted on  every  move  that  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  takes  in  the  organization  for  the 
development  of  our  air  defense. 

The  total  reorganization  of  aviation  in 
the  Army  which  took  place  in  April  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  aeronautics  in 
this  country.  Instead  of  being  just  a 
part  of  the  Signal  Corps  work,  it  has 
been  taken  out  of  that  field  and  made 
into  a  separate  division,  still  under  the 
Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  but  really  with  a 
completely  separate  organization,  under 
Lieut.-Col.  George  O.  Squier,  who  was  re- 
cently recalled  from  his  post  as  military 
attache  to  London.  Congress  wisely  left 
the  method  of  perfecting  aviation  in  the 
Army  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Staff — wisely,  because  aviation 
is  such  a  new  industry  that  any  restric- 
tions which  Congress  might  have  made  on 
this  appropriation  might  easily  have  been 
obsolete  by  the  time  the  President  signed 
the  Army  Appropriation  Bill. 

The  Aviation  Section,  realizing  that  this 
was  a  new  industry  and  that  many  things 
could  be  learned  from  foreign  countries 
ami  also  by  cooperation  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  went  into  the 
ranks  of  civilians  and  hired  the  best  men 
available  in  aero-dynamics  and  in  the 
technology  of  gasolene  engines,  and.  more 
than  that,  it  organized  in  collaboration 
with  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Navy 
Department.  The  Army  and  the  Navy, 
for  once  working  in  hearty  accord,  after 
going  thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
controls,  have  both  adopted  as  a  standard 
the  straight  "  Dep  "  control,  which  is  used 
at  present  in  the  French  army. 

As  Colonel  Squier,  head  of  the  Aviation 
Section,  points  out,  the  one  essential  in 
organizing  this  industry  is  that  all  the 
groundwork  shall  be  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully done  before  we  go  ahead  and  build 


airplanes.  To-day  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  for  the  Army  to  purchase  perhaps 
a  thousand  machines  in  thirty  days.  Most 
of  these  machines  would  not  come  up  to 
any  specifications  whatsoever,  would  not 
have  been  inspected,  would  have  a  number 
of  different  systems  of  control,  and  would 
inside  of  six  months  have  to  be  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap,  thus  entailing  an  enormous 
loss  of  money  and  time.  Aviation  in  the 
United  States  must  be  reconstructed  from 
the  ground  up  and  not  rushed  along  in  a 
haphazard,  irresponsible  manner.  Hence 
the  careful  selection  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  work,  civilians  and  Army  officers 
together,  and  hence  the  infinite  pains  and 
plans  which  have  been  taken  to  give  us 
the  best  air  service  in  the  world.  And  it  b 
certain  that  we  shall  have  one  of  the  best 
air  services  in  the  world  under  these  men 
and  these  plans  if  Congress  will  continue 
to  be  as  liberal  with  its  appropriation  for 
aviation  as  it  was  this  year. 

Realizing  that  the  airplane  manufac- 
turers have  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  support  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Government  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  helping  them.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  aircraft  constructors, 
Army  and  Navy  men  have  worked  in 
collaboration  with  the  manufacturers  and 
given  them  their  time  toward  making 
changes  in  the  designs  of  their  machines 
so  that  they  will  come  up  to  specifications. 
More  than  that,  to  insure  the  best  talent 
in  the  country  the  Aviation  Section  has 
gone  to  the  leading  steel  manufacturers 
and  automobile  makers  and  such  firms  as 
the  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company  and  in- 
terested them  in  the  building  and  develop- 
ment of  aircraft. 

THE  AERIAL  RESERVE  CORPS 

The  Aerial  Reserve  Corps  opens  the 
way  for  any  citizen  who  is  interested  in 
aviation  to  become  part  of  the  national 
defense  of  the  country.  It  is  exceedingly 
simple,  provided  a  man  really  desires  to 
do  this  work  and  is  physically  fit  for  it. 
If  he  will  write  to  the  Aviation  Section  of 
the  War  Department  they  will  send  him  a 
blank  to  fill  out  and  he  must  take  a  physi- 
cal examination  prescribed  by  the  Army. 
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In  case  he  is  considered  a  satisfactory 
applicant  he  will  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
aviation  schools,  where  he  goes  through  a 
course  of  preliminary  training  under  Army 
supervision.  As  soon  as  he  can  pass  the 
preliminary  examination  the  cost  of  this 
training  is  refunded  to  him,. and  he  then 
takes  the  more  advanced  training  which 
prepares  him  for  a  Reserve  military  avia- 
tor's license.  Of  course,  any  man  who  can 
fly  or  who  holds  any  pilot's  license  will  be 
given  the  preliminary  test,  and  if  he  is 
able  to  pass  that  and  the  physical  examin- 
ation he  will  then  be  trained  at  the  Army's 
expense  through  the  higher  course. 

The  ordinary  layman  who  has  seen 
aviators  flying  around  a  flat  field  in  perfect 
weather,  spiralling  in  the  air,  looping  the 
loop,  and  so  forth,  before  a  large  crowd  in 
the  grandstand  or  at  a  summer  exposition 
on  a  perfectly  clear  day,  thinks  that  when 
this  much  proficiency  is  obtained  the  men 
are  ready  to  go  actively  into  war  with  the 
Army.  Many  a  militiaman  thinks  that 
when  he  has  learned  to  fly  around  the 
aviation  grounds  and  land  without  break- 
ing a  wheel  he  is  practically  ready  to  be  a 
scout  for  General  Pershing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  preliminary  course  of  training  is 
about  equal  to  learning  to  drive  a  Ford  on  a 
country  road  in  comparison  to  driving  a 
140  horse-power  Mercedes  in  a  Vanderbilt 
cup  race.  The  skilled  aviator  to-day  in 
war  time  must  be  able  to  take  photographs 
of  the  country,  fight  his  adversary  with 
a  machine  gun,  drop  bombs,  send  wire- 
less reports  back  to  his  base,  dodge 
shrapnel,  and  do  this  in  almost  every  kind 
of  weather,  meanwhile  manipulating  his 
machine.  Flying  an  airplane  must  be- 
come automatic,  instinctive,  with  an 
aviator  before  he  is  really  able  to  be  of 
service  in  case  of  war. 

Besides  perfecting  the  airplane  and  con- 
summating the  plans  for  training  and  equip- 
ment of  aviators,  the  Government  is  care- 
fully working  out  its  plans  for  Zeppelins, 
dirigibles,  and  observation  balloons.  A 
lighter-than-air  school  has  been  started  at 
Akron.  O.,  for  this  purpose.  All  the 
things  that  go  with  aviation  in  peace  and 
war  time  are  receiving  the  most  careful 
attention  and  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
is  feasible.   One  of  the  most  eminent  aero- 
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nautic  engineers  in  the  country  remarked 
the  other  day  that  he  expected  in  a  short 
time  to  see  aviation  fool-proof.  To  use 
his  exact  words,  "that  it  would  be  safer 
to  fly  than  it  is  to  run  an  automobile  in 
the  streets  of  a  city."  Such  things  as 
stabilizers,  landing  devices,  and  automatic 
parachutes  for  aviators  are  all  either 
practically  accomplished  or  within  the 
realms  of  immediate  possibility.  There  are 
being  perfected  new  types  of  compasses, 
self-starters,  cameras,  and  automatic  pilots 
which  will  keep  an  airplane  going  in  a 
given  direction  despite  wind  currents  and 
pockets  without  the  aviator  touching  the 
steering  apparatus.  The  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  at  work  with  the  manufacturers  on 
alloys  which  will  lighten  the  weight  of 
every  kind  of  aircraft  and  yet  increase  its 
strength.  Every  machine  which  the  Gov- 
ernment buys  is  inspected  piece  by  piece 
during  construction  by  expert  men  placed 
by  the  Government  in  each  factory.  There 
is  no  danger  that  an  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturer can  now  sell  a  machine  with  some 
defective  part  hidden  or  shellacked  over. 
Every  part  must  have  the  Government's 
inspection  stamp  on  it. 

THE   PROBLEM  IN  AVIATION 

And  thus  the  object  is  to  build  up  side 
by  side  the  perfect  aircraft  and  the  perfect 
aviator.  We  have  got  to  make  haste 
slowly,  for  aviation  in  this  country  has 
gone  forward  up  to  now  in  a  heterogene- 
ous, haphazard  manner,  necessitating  in 
many  instances  a  return  almost  to  first 
principles,  from  which  we  must  start  anew, 
systematically,  scientifically,  and  sensibly. 
Standardization  of  all  minor  parts,  such 
as  bolts,  nuts,  wheels,  etc.,  is  a  logical 
step  which  is  being  taken.  We  must 
develop  motors  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
in  the  world,  and  in  this  one  respect  we 
are  still  far  behind  Europe.  There  are 
many  such  improvements  possible  and  it 
really  should  be  a  cause  of  pride  to  the 
American  people  that  this  reorganization 
of  the  new  industry,  aviation,  has  been 
taken  up  scientifically  and  capably  by  the 
Government  and  the  manufacturers  before 
there  had  been  any  enormous  waste  of 
public  money,  time,  and  energy  in  work 
along  false  lines. 
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SOME  GREEK  AND  RUMANIAN 

FOOTNOTES 

HOW  A  POPULAR  REVOLUTION  IN  GREECE  CLUNG  TO  A  POPULAR  MONARCHY  AND  HOW 
A  NATIONAL  BARGAIN  IN  RUMANIA  DISCARDED  NEUTRALITY  WITHOUT  REFER- 
ENCE TO  MONARCHY— A  FEW  HELPFUL  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  TWO 
NATIONS   SLOWEST    TO    ENTER   THE    GREAT  WAR 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


A   GREEK  Garibaldi  really  started 
f\     the  revolution  which  led  to  the 
/  \    abandonment  of  a  long  neu- 
I    ^fc  trality.    His  name  was  Colonel 
^      ^  EpaminondasZymbrakakis  and, 
as  the  sound  of  his  name  seems  to  suggest  in 
alien  ears,  a  warlike,,  black-mustached  and 
black-browed,  swarthy  pirate  of  a  pa- 
triot.   Incidentally,  he  happened  to  be 
brother-in-law  to  Monsieur  Casenave,  the 
Frenchman  who  is  now  representing  his 
Government  in  the  negotiation  of  national 
loans  with  the  United  States. 

Now  Colonel  Epaminondas  had  a  col- 
league in  his  patriotic  endeavors  who  was 
his  perfect  foil  in  appearance  and  tem- 
perament. This  man  was  also  a  Colonel, 
Nicolas  Christoboulos  by  name,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  men  in  the  world,  fair,  and 
tall,  and  serene,  and  good  "to  break  the 
heart." 

Epaminondas  Zymbrakakis,  like  all  his 
Garibaldian  forebears,  was  a  Cretan, 
chief  of  all  the  Cretan  military,  and  a  man 
of  distinction  in  the  Balkan  War.  In  the 
Greek  lands  and  islands  which  surround 
and  dot  the  /Egean  his  people  have  been 
known  for  generations.  When,  in  1906, 
the  mutiny  took  place  at  Athens  and  the 
garrison  camped  outside  of  the  city,  it 
was  Zymbrakakis  who  commanded  them 
and  it  was  he  who  demanded  of  King 
George  that  a  Cretan  should  be  called 
to  be  Prime  Minister.  That  Cretan  was 
Eleuthcrios  Venizelos. 

It  is  Crete  that  is  running  this  autumn 
Greece  of  1916,  with  Venizelos  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  at  the  head  of  Greece,  and 
intellectually  at  the  head  of  the  Balkans. 


The  Cretans  are  the  radical,  progressive 
party  in  Greek  politics,  as  opposed  to  the 
Ionians,  who  are  the  standpatters.  But 
the  other  patriot  who,  with  Zymbrakakis, 
really  started  the  revolution  of  September, 
comes  from  the  Island  of  Euboea,  in  the 
/Egean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  peninsular 
Greece.  He  it  was  who,  at  Kavala,  flatly 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  Bui  gars  the 
fort  which  he  commanded.  The  surrender 
had  been  demanded  in  return  for  specific 
pledges  that  the  position  would  be  given 
back  to  Greece  at  the  end  of  hostilities, 
and  in  view  of  these  pledges  the  Govern- 
ment at  Athens  had  directed  that  the 
Kavala  forts  be  temporarily  abandoned. 
It  was  almost  certainly  General  Dous- 
manis,  an  Ionian  and  then  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  who  ordered  the  surrender 
at  Kavala.  He  is  a  pronounced  pro- 
German,  of  German  education,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  Bulgars  would  be  in 
a  position  to  live  up  to  their  promise  about 
returning  a  surrendered  port  city  on  Greek 
territory.  Knowing  the  vital  importance  to 
Greece  strategically  and  economically  of  the 
Kavala-Seres  region  of  which  the  former 
fortress  was  the  key,  Colonel  Christoboulos 
wisely  and  patriotically  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Government  at  Athens. 

These  two  men,  then — the  black  pirate 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  in  Saloniki 
and  the  Greek  god  stubbornly  command- 
ing his  fortress  at  Kavala — began  the 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  King 
Constantine  and  his  pro-German  Govern- 
ment. But  they  were  really  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  the  great  plans  working 
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>ehind  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles  of  the 
vlaster  Patriot,  Venizelos. 

Both  Zymbrakakis  and  Christoboulos 
vere  devoted  to  the  Greek  statesman, 
n  a  little  house  at  Athens,  set  back  in  deep 
gardens  on  the  "Odos  Patission,"  they  used 
requently  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  glory 
:hat  might  be  Greece,  as  well  as  the  glory 
that  was.  There,  in  this  villa  of  a  lady  of 
high  degree,  they  organized  the  revolt  of 
1906,  and  there  again  they  conspired  to 
abandon  neutrality  in  this  world  war,  and, 
if  by  any  means  possible,  carry  the  King 
with  them  into  active  belligerency. 
Cretan-led  Greece  wanted  to  go  to  war, 
but  they  exhausted  every  means  to  have 
the  King  go  with  and  lead  them. 

And  here  we  come  to  that  most  peculiar 
characteristic  in  the  Cretan  leader  of 
Greece  and  in  the  Greek  people  whom  in 
his  golden  speech  he  calls  "my  children." 
For  that  matter,  every  politician  or  leader 
of  the  people  in  Greece,  whether  he  be  called 
Venizelos,  or  Zaimis,  or  Skouloudis,  has 
tried  to  get,  and  to  keep,  the  King  out  of 
difficulties.  The  long  postponements  of 
a  Greek  declaration  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  extraordinary  continuance  of  Greek 
neutrality  while  Greece  was  fairly  satu- 
rated with  Entente  Allies,  were  due  to  this 
central  fact. 

The  Greek  people  like  and  respect  their 
King.   Like  a  big  conglomerate  mother, 
through  months  of  continuous  strife  and 
faction  they  cherished  him.    This  should 
be  the  directing  line  for  all  that  we  read 
about  Greece  and  its  neutrality  or  its 
belligerency.    The  nation  has  probably 
now  lost  forever  its  opportunity  to  come 
in  with  the  Central  Powers.    They  never 
had  much  of  an  opportunity,  except  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  certainly 
not  much  incentive  with  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Allies  occupying  their  soil  and 
peaceably  investing  their  capital.  The 
situation  of  the  German  Queen  became 
unbearable.   Not  a  supple  mind  and  very 
Hohenzollern,  it  seemed  always  possible 
that  she  might  go  into  a  voluntary  exile. 
But  never  for  a  day  would  the  people 
stand  for  the  abdication  of  the  King. 

Many  times  during  the  last  year  Veni- 
zelos could  have  headed  a  national  move- 
ment as  he  at  last  did  in  September. 


But,  as  we  have  said  before,  he  knows  that 
monarchy  is  the  only  answer  for  Greece. 
A  republic  will  not  do  there,  or  rather, 
government  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  sweeter  and  fit  more  sweetly  the 
Greek  temperament.  Such  loyalty  is  the 
greatest  asset  a  monarchy  can  possess;  it 
might  be  a  lesson  to  some  democracies. 

Against  Venizelos  and  his  Cretan  re- 
volt for  Greece  were  the  King  and  Queen, 
overwhelmed  but  stubborn,  and  the  pro- 
German  section  of  the  Greek  army,  who 
perhaps  dovetail  rather  closely  into  the 
standpat  section  of  Greek  civil  politics. 
It  did  not  seem  much  of  a  resistance  to 
overcome.  The  Prince  Royal  and  his 
brothers  were  always  pro-French  and 
English  and  the  army  in  its  demobilized 
condition  became  constantly  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Entente  armies  on  Greek  soil. 

Rumania's  reasons 

Greece  lingered  over  a  decision  which 
Rumania  had  taken.  But  there  was 
never  in  Rumania  the  same  balancing  of 
patriotic  motives  which  held  Greece  so 
long  neutral.  In  Rumania  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  bargaining.  In  this  nation  of 
Romance  origin,  with  a  Latin  speech  and 
a  Latin  civilization,  the  sympathies  of 
the  country  naturally  flow  toward  France 
and  toward  Italy  and  the  great  cause  which 
bound  these  countries  to  the  ever  grow- 
ing concourse  of  the  Allies.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  it  seemed  very  clear  to  those  who  are 
making  Governmental  decisions  at  Bu- 
kharest  that  Rumania's  bread  was  spread 
with  German  butter.  The  country  became 
a  kind  of  human  stock  exchange  in  which 
the  market  prices  rose  and  fell  while 
French  and  Russian  brokers  bid  against 
the  bankers  and  buyers  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany. 

Some  of  the  money  which  a  shrewd  Ru- 
manian policy  made  out  of  exports  to 
the  Central  Powers  was  spent  in  German- 
and  Austrian-made  munitions  of  war. 
England  outbid  the  Germans  for  a  part 
of  the  Rumanian  grain  crop,  which  was 
still  warehoused  in  September  until  it 
could  be  brought  out  through  the  Dar- 
danelles or  perhaps  across  Bulgaria  to 
an  /tgean  port.    France  also  cornered  a 
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large  part  of  the  oil  which  was  then  still 
in  Rumanian  soil  or  French-owned  tanks. 

While  they  were  bidding  with  money 
the  international  brokers  were  bidding 
even  more  eagerly  with  territory.  Russia 
bought  Rumania  with  a  long-desired  Bess- 
arabia and  the  Russian  promise  to  provide 
munitions.  Four  months  before  he  put 
his  nation  into  the  war,  Take  Jonescu 
told  a  friend  of  the  present  writer's  in 
Bukharest  that  Rumania  would  join 
forces  with  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  period 
mentioned.  They  had  made  the  decision, 
he  stated,  but  must  postpone  the  opening 
of  hostilities  until  they  could  be  sure  of  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  munitions  promised 
from  Russia.  Presumably,  four  months 
from  this  time,  that  reserve  was  at  hand 
or  guaranteed. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  RUMANIA 

In  the  sense  that  there  is  a  public 
opinion  in  countries  like  France  or  England 
or  the  United  States,  no  public  opinion 
exists  in  Rumania.  No  generally  shared 
public  opinion  has  terminated  Rumanian 
neutrality,  but  there  are  two  popular 
ingredients  in  the  declaration  of  war. 
One  is  the  deep  hatred  of  Rumanians  for 
their  Hungarian  neighbors  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  other  is  the  long-continuing 
border  apprehension  and  hostility  across 
the  Danube  toward  Bulgaria.  So  far 
as  the  war  is  popular,  then,  it  is  a  matter 
of  shrewd  bargaining,  plus  a  fairly  general 
Hungarian  hatred,  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
protection  against  Bulgaria.  If  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  had  maintained  their  military 
advantages  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  Rumania  would  still  be  neutral. 

The  affairs  of  Rumania  are  really  in 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  aristocracy. 
There  are  comparatively  few  small  land- 
holders. Many  of  the  big  families  are 
descendants  of  old  Phanariot  princes  from 
Constantinople,  who  own  great  tracts 
of  agricultural  or  grazing  land  as  large  as 
small  Texas  ranches.  The  leaders  of 
these  families  are,  in  Rumania,  princes 
no  longer;  when  they  went  to  Paris  or  to 
the  Riviera  as  the  case  may  be,  they  pulled 


their  titles  out  of  their  bags  and  got  all  the 
princely  consideration  they  wanted. 

It  is  at  the  head  of  a  constituency  of 
these  big  land  owners  and  manufacturers 
that  Bratiano,  Bebesco,  Filipesco,  and  Take 
Jonescu  have  finally  swung  their  nation  in 
to  the  Entente  column.  The  King  has 
been  negligible.  The  situation  as  it  affects 
the  monarchy  in  Rumania  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  in  Greece.  Queen  Marie, 
of  Rumania,  an  English  princess,  is,  like 
the  Greek,  Sophia,  an  alien  sovereign,  but, 
unlike  the  Greek  queen,  she  is  very  popular 
with  her  subjects.  The  unwritten  archives 
of  diplomacy  contain  some  spirited  anec- 
dotes about  this  gracious,  high-tempered 
lady.  She  has  been  exceedingly  handsome 
and  still,  at  forty,  retains  a  face  and  a 
figure.  Such  opinions  as  prevail  in  the 
royal  household  are  those  of  the  Queen, 
who  is  so  strongly  pro-English  that,  when 
one  day  she  slapped  her  royal  son's  face 
and  was  reproved  by  old  King  Carol, 
she  immediately  replied  that  she  would  do 
the  same  for  him  if  he  dared  to  speak,  as 
her  son  had  done,  slightingly  of  her  English 
cousins. 

JONESCU  AND  VENIZELOS 

Take  Jonescu,  therefore,  who  occupies 
the  same  relative  position  in  the  fortunes 
of  his  native  state  as  Venizelos  holds  for 
Greece,  never  had  to  compromise  his  native 
leanings  toward  one  side  or  the  other  in 
this  war  by  the  patriotic  desire  to  save 
the  monarchy.  Possibly,  however,  he 
and  Venizelos  have  been  more  closely 
identified  than  most  of  us  appreciate. 
There  is  an  unannounced  engagement  of 
marriage  between  one  of  the  Greek  royal 
princes  and  Princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
of  Rumania.  The  Greek  mind  and  per- 
sonality which  conceived  and  held  together 
the  Balkan  Confederation  against  Turkey 
through  the  terms  of  a  triumphant  peace 
may  well  have  had  a  share  in  the  final 
decision  in  Rumania.  There  is  much 
more  here  than  meets  the  casual  eye,  as 
we  shall  see  when  the  terms  of  peace  come 
to  be  negotiated.  Venizelos  is  a  great 
patriot;  he  is  also  a  great  bargainer. 
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UST1CE    JOHN    H.   CLARKE,   A    FRIEND   OF   THE    LATE    TOM    JOHNSON   AND   A  LAWYER 
WHO,    WHILE    EMPLOYED   BY   "BIG    BUSINESS,"    WAS    A  CHAMPION 
OF    PROGRESSIVE    AND    REFORM  LEGISLATION 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


E  CAN  make  at  least 
one  statement  concern- 
ing Mr.  John  H.  Clarke, 
who  is  Mr.  Hughes's 
successor  on  the  United 


States  Supreme  Court.  He  certainly  looks 
the  part  of  a  judge.  Radical  Mr.  Clarke 
may  be,  and,  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of 
certain  timorous  souls,  a  danger  to  Ameri- 
can institutions;  in  personal  dignity,  how- 
ever, the  new  appointee  meets  every  re- 
quirement. He  is  stately,  courtly,  soft- 
spoken,  detached;  his  smooth  face,  which  is 
surmounted  by  well-groomed,  silvery  hair, 
is  classic  in  its  outlines;  he  is  one  of  our  few 
every-day  Americans  who  could  wear  a 
Roman  toga  becomingly.  Stories  from 
Cleveland  tell  us  that  he  has  loved  the 
hurly-burly  of  politics;  that  he  has  cam- 
paigned side  by  side  with  Tom  Johnson, 
and  has  even  found  the  famous  Johnson 
circus  tent  an  inspiring  political  forum. 
The  trait  which  his  exterior  most  suggests, 
however,  is  mental  poise  and  self-control. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Clarke  is  "judicial." 

Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War, 
is  the  man  mainly  responsible  for  Mr. 
Clarke's  elevation.  This  appointment  is 
another  indication  of  Mr.  Baker's  in- 
creasing influence  with  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Baker  is  the  leading  spokes- 
man of  the  Cleveland  school  of  politics; 
he  is  a  single-taxer,  a  believer  in  govern- 
ment ownership,  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, the  recall,  "social  justice" — in  "dem- 
ocracy" as  generally  understood  and 
practised  by  the  late  Tom  Johnson. 
Fundamentally  the  point  of  view  that 
placed  Mr.  Brandeis  on  the  Supreme  Court 
also  stimulated  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Clarke.    The  forces  of  conservatism,  who 


objected  to  Mr.  Brandeis  as  a  radical, 
might  similarly  have  raised  their  voices 
against  Mr.  Clarke.  For  he  also  believes 
in  the  initiative  and  referendum,  in 
municipal  ownership,  in  decent  treatment 
and  working  conditions  for  the  laboring 
men,  and  his  sympathies,  throughout  an 
active  professional  and  political  life,  have 
been  distinctively  with  the  "masses"  as 
against  the  "classes."  Men  of  liberal 
minds  on  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  par- 
ticularly new;  Justice  Holmes  and  Justice 
Hughes  represented  this  type;  in  Messrs. 
Brandeis  and  Clarke,  however,  our  highest 
tribunal  contains  at  least  two  men  who 
may  be  classified  as  "radicals."  With 
their  appointment  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  regarded  as  having  entered  a  new  phase 
of  usefulness.  If  that  "class  conscious- 
ness" of  which  the  Socialists  complain  has 
tended  to  make  its  judgments  lean  in  the 
interest  of  the  established  order,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Brandeis  and  Mr.  Clarke 
must  be  regarded  as  establishing  counter- 
irritants  on  the  side  of  popular  rights. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Clarke 
has  made  two  conspicuous  appearances  in 
Ohio  politics.  It  is  significant  of  his  gen- 
eral attitude  that,  on  both  occasions,  he  has 
taken  his  stand  side  by  side  with  Tom 
Johnson.  In  1894,  he  was  the  chief  dis- 
turbing element  in  perhaps  the  most 
tumultuous  political  convention  ever  held 
in  Ohio.  That  year  marked  a  crisis  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  Cleveland  had  been 
elected  President  on  the  tariff  issue;  yet  he 
had  himself  refused  to  sign  the  tariff  bill 
which  the  Democratic  majority  had  passed, 
stigmatizing  it  publicly  as  a  product  of 
"party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor." 
This  bill,  indeed,  represented  one  of  the 
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most  infamous  betrayals  in  our  history.  At 
the  last  moment  three  Democratic  Sena- 
tors— Gorman,  Smith,  and  Brice — had 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  own  party  and 
inserted  a  clause  favorable  to  the  Sugar 
Trust.  Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
for  months  excoriated  these  law  makers  as 
the  "Senators  from  Havemeyer."  Ohio 
Democrats  had  a  particular  interest  in  the 
scandal,  for  Brice,  one  of  the  sugar  Senators, 
represented  that  state.  The  Ohio  Demo- 
cratic convention  met  at  the  height  of  the 
excitement.  Brice  and  his  friends  con- 
trolled the  party  machinery  and  evidently, 
as  the  convention  assembled,  dominated 
the  whole  proceeding.  Brice,  indeed,  had 
staged  the  situation  with  the  idea  of  securing 
a  "vindication";  his  convention,  according 
to  the  set  programme,  was  to  pass  resolu- 
tions endorsing  his  behavior  at  Washing- 
ton. Brice  himself  took  a  conspicuous  seat 
on  the  stage  where  he  might  obtain  the  best 
view  of  his  own  triumph.  At  the  critical 
moment,  however,  an  unaccustomed  figure, 
described  in  the  newspapers  as  a  "  Youngs- 
town  attorney,"  arose  on  the  stage  and  read, 
not  an  endorsement  of  Brice,  but  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  popular  vote.  He  made  a 
dignified  appearance;  his  hair  then,  as  now, 
was  silvery  white;  according  to  the  news- 
paper reports,  his  "  tall  and  spare  figure  had 
the  bearing  of  a  finished  tragedian." 
Though  his  first  quiet,  well-modulated 
words  started  an  antiphonal  chant  of 
cheers  and  hisses,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  was 
the  picture  of  unimpassioned  self-restraint; 
he  occasionally  waved  his  index  finger  in 
the  direction  of  the  red-faced  Brice,  sitting 
in  full  view  on  the  platform,  but  for  the 
most  part  he  dispensed  with  flourishes,  and 
let  a  few  simple  words  tell  his  story. 

"  When  any  great  question  is  before  the 
American  people  for  decision,  what  one  of 
you  looks  to  the  debates  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  light?  Not  one,"  said  the 
speaker  with  emphasis,  and  paused.  "  Not 
one,"  came  like  an  echo  from  the  rear  of 
the  hall,  and  then  the  uproar  began,  for 
the  convention  was  about  equally  divided 
between  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure. 
"  When  a  United  States  Senator  is  to  be 
chosen,"  continued  Mr.  Clarke,  when  the 
storm  had  subsided,  "  the  question  is  no 


longer  asked,  What  is  his  worth  ? — mean- 
ing what  is  his  character,  what  are  hi> 
talents,  what  service  has  he  rendered  the 
state  or  what  service  is  he  capable  of 
rendering  it  ?  No,  these  questions  are  no 
longer  asked.  The  only  question  now  is, 
not,  What  is  his  worth  ?  but.  What  is  he 
worth  ? — meaning  how  much  money  has 
he? — as  if  the  length  of  a  man's  head  could 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  his  purse." 

With  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence 
there  came  a  storm  of  cheers  and  hisses, 
which  culminated  with  the  speaker's  last 
sentence:  "This  is  a  question  that  rises 
far  above  mere  men,  far  above  party,  it  is 
a  question  vital  to  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
try, for  you  all  know  that  the  Senate  has 
become  a  mere  rich  man's  club,  a  nesting 
place  for  trusts,  combines,  and  understand- 
ings in  which  the  hateful  Sugar  Trust  has 
lately  raised  its  hydra-head  and  in  the 
name  of  the  community  of  pelf,  seizing 
the  Democratic  Party  by  the  throat,  has 
compelled  it  to  stand  and  deliver." 

This  personal  allusion  to  the  Senator 
placed  so  advantageously  on  the  platform 
produced  a  scene  of  the  wildest  disorder. 
"There  was  never  a  more  intense"  and 
thrilling  passage  in  Ohio  politics,"  says  a 
contemporary  historian.  The  speech  not 
only  made  Mr.  Clarke's  reputation  as  one 
of  Ohio's  leading  orators,  but  it  definitely 
placed  him  on  the  side  of  the  radicals  and 
malcontents,  who  were  fighting  to  redeem 
the  state  from  the  corporations  and  fran- 
chise grabbers  who  controlled  it. 

HALF   OWNER   OF   A    PROGRESSIVE  PAPER 

Yet  neither  Mr.  Clarke's  ancestry,  nor 
his  own  associations,  as  they  had  mani- 
fested themselves  up  to  that  time,  would 
have  seemed  to  fit  him  for  the  part. 
His  father,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, was  one  of  Ohio's  leading  lawyers. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  born  in  New  Lisbon — a 
town  otherwise  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Mark  Hanna.  His  interests  had 
always  been  intellectual;  he  had  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve,  in  1877,  with  high 
honors,  and  soon  afterward  had  begun 
practising  law  at  Youngstown.  He  early 
had  a  bent  toward  journalism,  and  for 
many  years  he  wrote  the  leading  political 
editorials  for  the  Youngstown  Vindicator. 
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This  paper,  which  Mr.  Clarke  half  owned 
and  in  which  he  still  has  a  substantial  in- 
terest, became  early  distinguished  as  an 
advocate  of  civil  service  reform.  When 
President  Arthur  made  up  the  first  national 
civil  service  commission,  he  recognized  the 
pioneer  work  accomplished  by  the  Vindi- 
cator by  appointing  Judge  L.  D.  Thoman, 
.\?r.  Clarke's  partner  in  the  paper,  as  one  of 
the  three  commissioners.  Mr.  Clarke  also 
varied  his  law  practice  with  literary 
studies;  he  acquired  fame  in  Ohio  as  a 
Shakespearean  scholar,  his  lectures  on 
Shakespeare's  Fools  and  kindred  subjects 
always  attracting  large  audiences. 

HIS  CLIENTS  CHIEFLY  CORPORATIONS 

Above  all  else,  however,  he  was  the  law- 
yer. Any  one  searching  his  record  for 
points  of  attack  might  derive  much  satis- 
faction from  Mr.  Clarke's  clients.  The 
larger  part  represented  precisely  that  class 
against  which  his  political  efforts  have  been 
mainly  directed.  In  Youngstown  he  rep- 
resented the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads  and  the  banks;  when  he  moved  to 
Cleveland,  in  1897,  he  became  the  counsel 
of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  His  Cleve- 
land firm,  Williamson,  Cushing  &  Clarke, 
specialized  in  railroad  and  corporation 
law  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  the  trial  lawyer. 
These  circumstances  would  easily  enable 
one  so  inclined  to  pillory  Mr.  Clarke  as 
a  "corporation  lawyer."  But  he  has 
always  regarded  his  professional  and  his 
personal  activities  as  residing  in  separate 
lobes  of  his  brain.  "  I  am  employed  by 
corporations,"  he  once  explained,  "but 
1  am  not  a  corporation  lawyer."  His 
retaining  fee,  that  is,  engaged  only  his 
legal  skill  and  not  his  influence  as  a  citizen. 
Indeed,  all  the  time  that  he  was  practi- 
cally running  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  in 
five  states,  he  was  indulging  in  propa- 
gandas which  were  generally  regarded 
as  unpopular  with  his  employers.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  a  bachelor  and  had  elaborate 
bachelor  quarters  at  the  University  Club 
of  Cleveland  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Union  Club  of  Cleveland,  an  in- 
stitution .  composed  largely  of  standpat 
Republicans.  He  has  always  taken  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  advertising  his  revolu- 
tionary ideas  in  this  luxurious  atmosphere. 


Here  he  preached  the  gospel  of  Tom  John- 
son and  three-cent  street  car  fares,  and 
regularly  defended  the  image-breaker  in  his 
assaults  upon  the  magnates  of  Cleveland. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  every  Johnson  cam- 
paign Mr.  Clarke  was  a  regular  figure;  no 
such  popular  movement  was  regarded  as 
fairly  launched  until  he  had  made  his  in- 
troductory speech. 

BUT  HIS  POLITICS  RADICAL 

Yet  his  attitude,  toward  both  the  radi- 
cals and  the  captains  of  industry,  was  that 
of  the  detached  philosopher.  Familiar 
with  books  and  history,  he  readily  ap- 
preciated the  weak  spots  in  both.  Not 
every  blatant  proclamation  of  "demo- 
cracy" signified,  in  his  estimation,  genuine 
progress;  neither  were  the  corporations 
entirely  without  rights.  He  once  defined 
himself  as  "  a  progressive  who  keeps  both 
feet  upon  the  ground."  Early  in  his  Cleve- 
land experience  he  found  a  congenial  com- 
panion in  Newton  D.  Baker;  he  even  offered 
his  young  friend  a  law  partnership.  But  he 
never  went  to  such  extremes  as  Mr.  Baker 
did  in  his  political  thinking.  "All  the  things 
you  believe  in.  Baker,"  he  would  say,  "  may 
be  right  and  may  some  day  come  true.  But 
you  can't  do  it  all  in  five  minutes."  Thus 
Mr.  Clarke,  progressive  as  he  was,  was  not 
a  world-reformer.  He  would  fight  for  the 
short  ballot,  two-cent  railroad  fares,  rail- 
road regulation,  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, municipal  ownership,  free  trade,  but 
he  would  draw  the  line  at  such  things  as 
the  recall  of  judges  and  judicial  decisions 
and  the  single  tax.  In  that  famous  Ohio 
convention,  already  described,  another  issue 
than  the  popular  election  of  Senators  came 
to  the  front.  This  was  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  Against  this  economic  absurdity 
Mr.  Clarke  also  directed  his  influence.  He 
was  one  of  the  Democrats  of  1896  who  re- 
fused to  follow  Bryan;  instead,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Palmer  and  Buckner 
forces  and  stumped  for  those  candidates. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  counsel  for  the  Nickel 
Plate,  he  adopted  a  humanitarian  attitude 
toward  workingmen  that  has  always 
placed  the  labor  unions  on  his  side.  He 
was  a  railroad  lawyer  who  liked  to  "set- 
tle" for  industrial  accidents;  his  "settle- 
ments," however,  erred  on  the  side  of 
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liberality  toward  the  victim.  Even  while 
attorney  for  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  Mr. 
Clarke  carried  on  a  propaganda  for  a  two- 
cent  fare  law;  though  the  common  carriers 
could  not  see  the  point,  he  always  argued 
that  the  reduction,  by  increasing  traffic, 
would  swell  their  earnings — a  prediction 
which  Ohio's  experience  with  the  law  has 
since  justified.  Another  cause  with  which 
the  new  Supreme  Court  justice  has  long 
identified  himself  is  woman's  suffrage. 
Though  unmarried,  he  has  always  had,  in 
his  two  sisters,  the  closest  and  most  af- 
fectionate domestic  ties.  One  of  these 
sisters,  Dr.  Ida  Clarke,  a  practising 
physicjan,  is  an  important  person  in 
Youngstown,  and  has  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  her  brother's  career. 

HIS  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  Clarke's  ambitions  have  hardly  been 
judicial;  if  he  has  aspired  to  office  it  has 
been  to  represent  Ohio  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  this  ambition  that  brought 
him  a  second  time  into  wide  public  notice 
— again  alongside  of  Tom  Johnson.  In 
1903  the  Democrats  nominated  Johnson 
for  governor  of  Ohio  and  Clarke  for  United 
States  Senator.  The  Republicans  nomi- 
nated for  the  same  offices  Myron  T.  Her- 
rick  and  Mark  Hanna.  Mr.  Clarke  started 
his  campaign  in  company  with  Tom  John- 
son, in  a  tent  at  Akron.  The  campaign 
was  a  lively  one,  although  Mr.  Clarke  had 
little  chance  from  the  beginning.  Hanna 
introduced  an  element  of  comedy  by  as- 
sailing Mr.  Clarke  as  a  "corporation 
lawyer"  and  an  enemy  to  the  workingman! 
To  prove  the  latter  Hanna  led  around 
the  state,  as  an  unanswerable  exhibit, 
an  ex-employee  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Rail- 
road whom,  he  declared,  Mr.  Clarke's 
corporation  had  blacklisted.  Mr.  Clarke 
proposed  that  he  and  Hanna  debate  the 
issues,  after  the  manner  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  in  the  close  districts — an  invita- 
tion which  Hanna  discreetly  declined. 
Mr.  Clarke's  issues  were  two-cent  railroad 
fares,  equitable  taxation,  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  and 
anti-imperialism.  He  attacked  Hanna's 
record,  especially  his  enthusiasm  for  street 
railway  franchises,  protection,  and  ship 
subsidies.    He  advocated  taking  the  tariff 


off  articles  made  by  a  trust,  limiting  capi- 
talization to  property  actually  invested, 
and  immediate  independence  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, reserving  coaling  stations  for  the 
United  States.  He  declaimed  against  the 
use  of  money  in  elections,  and  promised — a 
promise  he  religiously  kept — to  publish  full 
details  of  the  cost  of  his  canvass.  To  all 
this  Hanna  replied  by  hurling  the  wor3s 
"Socialism"  and  "Communism"  at  Mr. 
Clarke.  "  The  moral  features  of  this  cam- 
paign," declared  Hanna,  "are  paramount. 
This  is  because  the  Socialist  strikes  at  the 
home.  I  beg  of  you  to  rise  and  kill  this  at- 
tempt to  float  the  flag  of  Socialism  over 
Ohio." 

AS  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Hanna  was  elected;  Ohio  was  freed  from 
its  "Socialistic"  menace,  and  Mr.  Clarke 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  preaching 
his  destructive  doctrines  in  the  millionaire 
clubs  of  Cleveland.  But  the  time  soon 
passed  when  Mr.  Clarke  could  be  regarded 
as  a  "red"  simply  because  he  disbelieved 
in  stock  watering,  franchise  grabbing,  and 
tax  dodging.  The  careers  of  Roosevelt  at 
Washington,  Hughes  in  New  York,  and 
Wilson  in  New  Jersey  pictured  him  merely 
as  a  man  who  had  been  ahead  of  his  time. 
He  kept  on  working  for  progressive  things, 
framed  several  of  the  best  clauses  in  the 
new  Ohio  constitution,  and  unobtrusively 
advised  the  Baker-Johnson  campaigners  in 
Cleveland.  He  had  dropped  his  relations 
with  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  about  the 
time  of  the  Senatorship  campaign;  a  mod- 
erate though  comfortable  fortune,  which 
represented  the  earnings  of  his  law  practice, 
enabled  him  to  live  peacefully  and  en- 
joyably.  In  1914  President  Wilson  sur- 
prised him  by  making  him  United  States 
District  Judge  in  Ohio.  Certain  people  set 
up  the  cry  of "  corporation  lawyer  " ;  a  brief 
inquiry  by  the  Attorney-General,  however, 
quickly  disposed  of  this  accusation. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  after  being  introduced  to  an 
audience  by  Mr.  Clarke,  walked  over  to 
the  judge,  shook  his  hand,  and,  turning  to 
the  audience,  said: 

# 

"The  doctrine  of  the  recall  of  judges 
does  not  apply  to  such  men  as  Judge 
Clarke.    They  should  hold  office  for  life." 
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AND  WHAT  CAN   BE  DONE  AFTER   IT  HAS   BEEN  CONTRACTED — ALSO,  WHAT  SCIENTISTS 

KNOW  ABOUT  COMMON   "  COLDS " 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  scries  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  busi- 
ness men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living 
among  the  people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional 
advisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the 
most  prominent  educators.  The  institute's  approval  of  these  articles,  therefore,  assures  their 
scientific  character. 


WE  WHO  are  not  scien- 
tists, but  who  have  a 
smattering  of  scientific 
information,  usually  cher- 
ish a  grim  suspicion 
about  this  time  of  the  year  that  an 
open  season  for  hunting  has  been  declared 
and  that  we  are  the  game — the  prey  of 
"seasonable"  infections.  As  cold  weather 
approaches  colds  and  coughs  appear,  in- 
fluenza and  bronchitis,  epidemics  of  grippe 
and  pneumonia.  Now  these  ailments,  we 
have  heard,  are  caused  by  predatory  gemis. 
"Not  so  fast,  please!" 
The  medical  scientist  begins  to  fidget 
in  his  chair  at  the  first  mention  of  "colds," 
and  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  can  he  inter- 
rupts the  layman's  argument. 

"Lets  get  this  matter  straight,"  the 
scientist  pleads.  "  In  the  first  place,  not 
all  the  blame  can  be  laid  upon  harmful 
8ermsr  for  they  often  attack  us  without 
doing  any  damage.  For  example,  certain 
strains  of  pneumococci — and  they  are  the 
fellows  you  are  likely  to  dread  the  most — 
are  constantly  present  in  the  saliva  of 
many  persons  without  causing  any  trouble. 
Lesions  of  tuberculosis,  as  autopsies  show, 
arc  found  in  nearly  every  human  body. 
So.  not  so  fast,  please!  Before  we  go  any 
further,  let's  clear  the  ground  of  any 
Possible  misapprehensions. 

"You  may,  at  this  instant,  be  breathing 
in  the  micro-organisms  of  a  cold,  and  yet 


not  be  catching  a  cold.  It  is  a  fact  that 
germs  are  everywhere,  but  that  is  no  reason 
to  be  panicky  about  them.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  more  harmful  microbes  in  a 
crowded  street  car  at  the  six  o'clock  rush 
hour  than  there  are  on  the  top  of  Pike's 
Peak,  but  there  are  a  few  infectious  par- 
ticles in  the  air  even  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  What  the  public 
usually  forgets  when  it  talks  in  terms  of 
bacilli  is  the  fact  that  there  are  helpful 
germs  as  well  as  harmful  ones,  and  that 
nearly  every  disease  culture  has  sturdy 
enemies  to  war  against  within  the  human 
body.  Call  these,  our  allies,  what  you 
will — anti-toxins,  phagocytes,  anti-bodies 
— the  name  doesn't  matter.  The  import- 
ant thing  to  recognize  is  that  if  we  give 
our  allies  a  fair  chance  to  put  up  a  fight 
for  us,  they  will  do  it  with  a  vigor  that  will 
resist  any  attack  but  the  most  virulent." 

"A  fair  chance  to  put  up  a  fight?" 

"  Yes — just  that.  Keep  your  body  clean 
inside  and  out.  Give  yourself  enough 
fresh  air  and  enough  exercise  to  keep  in 
condition.  Strike  a  proper  balance  of 
work  and  relaxation,  avoid  excesses  of  all 
sorts — mental  or  physical — for  what  is 
'good  for  your  health'  strengthens  your 
internal  allies.  The  right  kind  of  food 
and  not  too  much  of  it,  enough  sleep,  a 
chance  for  your  skin  to  breathe:  the  rules 
of  right  living  are  the  rules  of  warfare  for 
protecting  yourself  against  attacking  germs 
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"  The  reason  why  we  don't  have  so  many 
colds  and  so  much  pneumonia  in  June  as 
we  do  in  November  lies  in  our  lack  of 
ability  to  live  as  rationally  in  November. 
We  cut  down  on  our  supply  of  fresh  air. 
We  take  less  exercise.  We  subject  our 
bodies  to  extremes  of  temperature.  We 
shut  ourselves  up  in  crowded  places  where 
infection  has  ideal  conditions  to  propagate 
itself.  In  June  we  were  in  the  open  air 
a  lot,  went  walking  and  swimming  and 
driving,  kept  the  windows  open  and  needed 
no  cocktail  to  give  us  an  appetite.  Sad 
is  the  contrast  now,  and  we  pay  the 
penalty.  We  take  no  more  open-air 
exercise  but  we  eat  as  much  as  ever.  We 
work  harder  but  sleep  less,  for  the  social 
season  is  on.  Only  an  hour  or  so  a  day 
are  we  in  the  open.  For  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  are  in  sealed  houses,  stuffy  subways 
and  street  cars,  ill-ventilated  offices,  res- 
taurants, theatres,  and  ball  rooms,  breath- 
ing heated,  humid  air  that  has  a  high 
percentage  of  infectious  microbes.  At  a 
season  when  our  resisting  power  is  les- 
sened by  our  way  of  life  and  the  changes  of 
the  temperature,  we  keep  ourselves,  most 
of  the  time,  in  places  ideal  for  the  spread  of 
breathed-in  infection.  Under  these  condi- 
tions our  internal  allies  haven't  a  fair 
chance  to  put  up  a  fight  for  us,  and  *  sea- 
sonable ailments'  multiply.  But  don't 
blame  the  season.  Don't  blame  germs. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  meet  the  emergency. 
And  we  can!  By  simple  precautions  we 
can  lessen  the  risks  of  infection  from  disease 
germs,  and  by  right  living  we  can  increase 
our  powers  of  resistance  to  their  attacks." 

THE  PROVERBIAL  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 

Why  lay  so  much  emphasis  upon  pre- 
ventive measures?  Every  one  of  half  a 
dozen  experts  to  whom  I  applied  for  infor- 
mation talked  in  the  same  strain.  The 
answer  to  the  query  is  that  prevention  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
dealing  with  such  infections  as  colds,  grippe, 
and  pneumonia,  for  medical  science  knows 
more  about  how  to  forestall  them  than 
about  how  to  cure  them. 

"We  can't  really  'cure'  even  the  so- 
called  'common  cold,'"  confessed  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute.    "We  can  make  the  patient 


more  comfortable,  we  can  render  highly 
important  service  by  lessening  the  danger 
of  complications,  we  can  shorten  the  cold's 
duration,  but  we  can't  keep  it  from*  running 
its  course  once  it  has  been  contracted. 
No  one  but  a  quack  with  a  proprietary 
drug  to  palm  off  advertises  that  he  can 
cure  a  cold  in  a  day.  We  don't  pretend 
that  we  can  render  any  one  immune  from 
its  infection;  we  have  no  recognized  serum 
for  it.  That  it  is  in  most  cases  an  infectious 
disease  the  scientist  doesn't  doubt,  any 
more  than  you  yourself  doubt  after  having 
seen  how  the  infection  will  travel  through 
a  family  or  a  larger  associated  group.  But 
the  virus  of  colds  is  difficult  to  study.  We 
are  continually  confronted  by  "mixed" 
infections,  a  choice  collection  of  germs 
getting  in  their  work,  and  some  difficulty 
in  placing  the  full  responsibility. 

STRENGTHEN  YOUR  RESISTANCE  TO  COLDS 

"Now  what  is  the  most  businesslike 
attitude  to  assume  in  such  a  situation? 
Shall  we  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  on  the 
peril  of  infection,  or  shall  we  resolve  to 
adopt  a  few  simple  precautions  against 
germs  and  to  fortify  our  systems  against 
attack?  Certain  persons  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  colds,  to  grippe,  to  pneu- 
monia, and  the  like.  The  first  thing  for  such 
persons  to  do  is  to  go  to  a  medical  examiner 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  why.  A  local  condi- 
tion, which  may  be  remedied  without  much 
difficulty,  may  be  the  cause.  An  obstruc- 
tion in  the  nasal  passages,  for  example, 
an  unhealthy  condition  in  the  mouth  or 
throat,  a  faulty  posture  or  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  all  that  is  wrong.  Where 
some  local  defect  can't  be  discovered,  fre- 
quent colds  usually  are  an  indication  that 
the  applicant  is  not  living  right." 

In  the  way  of  practical  advice,  Dr. 
Fisk  suggested,  first  of  all,  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  preventing  colds  is  to 
breathe  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible;  a 
draft,  he  holds,  is  not  to  be  feared  unless 
it  is  strong  enough  to  be  chilling.  It  is  as 
silly  to  weaken  your  resistance  by  cod- 
dling as  it  is  to  be  over-Spartan.  The 
skin  can  be  trained  to  help  resist  germ 
infection;  and  one  of  the  worst  ways  to 
train  it  is  to  work,  and  live,  and  sleep  in 
overheated  rooms.    The  same  sort  of  rules 
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applies  to  clothing.   Adapt  your  clothing 
to  the  condition  of  your  health  and  to  the 
conditions  of  the  weather.    One  man  can 
wear  light  underclothing  all  the  year  round; 
for  another  whose  physique  is  not  so  hardy 
or  who  has  chronic  heart  or  kidney  trouble, 
such  a  course  is  folly.     It  is  as  harm- 
ful to  expose  yourself  too  much  as  it  is  to 
weaken  your  resistance  by  bundling  up. 
Baths?   One  man  can  take  cold*  baths 
and  be  no  worse  for  them;  another  of  a 
more  delicate  constitution  will  suffer  nerv- 
ous shocks  from  the  same  temperatures. 
Try  out  your  skin  and  find  out  its  reaction 
point.    Of  course,  you  will  do  well  to  avoid 
constipation,  overeating,  and  extreme  fa- 
tigue, for  these  all  aggravate  colds  and 
invite  them.    The  man  who  is  subject  to 
colds  should  be  sparing  in  his  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  should  know  that  he  weakens 
his  resisting  powers  if  he  drinks  alcohol. 
In  many  an  instance  where  death  is  at- 
tributed to  a  severe  cold  or  to  pneumonia, 
the  real  cause  was  that  the  patient's 
system  was  so  weakened  by  drink  that  it 
had  no  resistance  to  offer  to  germ  attack. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  A  COLD 

But  suppose  one  has  caught  a  cold. 
What  can  he  do  at  home  to  mitigate  it? 

Take  a  patent  cold  cure?  A  dose  of 
quinine  or  some  whiskey?  Eat  a  big 
meal,  on  the  theory  that  a  cold  must  be 
"stuffed  "?  Dr.  Fisk  and  all  the  other  men 
1  talked  to  emphatically  answered  "no" 
to  every  question.  It  may  be  wise  to  skip 
a  meal  or  two.  Quinine  and  whiskey 
sometimes  are  so  far  from  the  proper  pre- 
scription that  to  take  them  is  perilous. 
Patent  cures  are  never  so  reliable  and  safe 
as  certain  home  remedies.  The  violent 
exercise  prescribed  by  certain  physical 
culture  faddists  is  no  safe  prescription, 
either;  particularly  is  it  to  be  avoided 
during  times  of  infection  from  such  ail- 
ments as  tonsilitis  or  grippe.  After  you 
have  caught  cold  it  often  is  advisable  to 
Ro  to  bed  for  a  time;  certainly  it  is  highly 
important  to  keep  the  body  warm.  Lively 
outdoor  exercise  is  one  of  the  best  of  pre- 
ventive measures,  but  one  of  the  worst  of 
remedies  once  a  cold  has  been  contracted. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Things  To  Do," 
a  bulletin  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute 
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condenses  into  a  table  these  valuable  hints 
on  emergency  treatment: 

"On  first  sign  of  a  <So\({;  a  hot  foot  bath, 
lasting  half  an  hour,  and  a  drink  of  hot 
lemonade — or,  better  still,  hot  -linseed  tea 
(one  half  ounce  of  whole  flaxseed  .to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  flavored  with  lemon  peel 
or  licorice  root)  will  often  break  its  force.. 

"A  brisk  purge  is  also  advisable. 

"A  mild  menthol-oil  spray  may  be  used 
occasionally  in  nose  and  throat. 

"Neck  and  chest  and  nostrils  may  be 
rubbed  with  camphorated  oil. 

"  If  the  throat  is  sore,  a  gargle  or  spray 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  one  part  to  three 
parts  of  water,  may  be  frequently  used. 

"Also,  cold  compresses  to  the  neck,  or 
gauze  pads  saturated  with  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  water. 

ALCOHOL,  FRIEND  AND  ENEMY 

"An  alcohol  rub-down  is  also  good  as  a 
first  aid  measure.  Used  externally,  alco- 
hol is  a  real  friend.  Internally,  it  is  a 
dangerous  enemy. 

"The  spread  of  septic  sore  throat  and 
other  germ  diseases  by  milk  is  very  com- 
mon. Pasteurized  milk  is  safest  during 
epidemics. 

"  If  there  is  severe  headache,  faceache, 
earache,  pain  in  the  chest,  sore  throat,  or 
high  fever,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  call- 
ing a  physician." 

An  Army  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  epidemics  (and  at  this  writing 
is  still  at  work  upon  the  infantile  paralysis 
plague  in  New  York)  was  the  next  expert 
to  whom  I  applied.  Dr.  C.  H.  Lavinder 
explained  to  me  how  an  epidemic  of  colds, 
grippe,  tonsilitis,  and  the  like  spreads 
through  a  community  in  winter  by  means 
of  infected  air.  The  public,  he  said, 
realizes  more  keenly  to-day  than  it  ever 
did  before  its  own  responsibility  in  matters 
of  public  health,  and  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  cooperate  earnestly  and  rather 
intelligently  in  such  work  as  that  of  help- 
ing to  check  the  spread  of  poliomyelitis; 
but  it  has  not  yet  grasped  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  observing  the  rules  that 
would  help  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
respiratory  diseases  of  winter  time.  For 
some  reason  difficult  to  discover,  the  man 
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in  the  street  still  refuses  to  take  seriously 
the  warning  that  cold v  pneumonia,  ton- 
silitis,  and  the  .hTteVare  infections  which 
are  spread.. by" '-the  breath.  He  doesn't 
cover  up-'hi^'-sfteezes  with  a  handkerchief 
when  he  .rifcs  a  cold;  he  doesn't  keep  at 
arm's'- length  from  the  infected;  and  he 
'<<tfr/tih'ues  to  spread  contagion  by  coughing 
**and  spitting.  After  an  attack  of  grippe  he 
goes  out  among  other  men  before  he  has 
fully  recovered  and  transmits  virulent 
germs  to  the  air  of  crowded  cars  and  halls. 

Dr.  Lavinder  is  an  optimist,  however. 
The  man  in  the  street  is  gradually  learning 
the  ethics  of  infection,  the  doctor  holds, 
and  medical  men,  at  the  same  time,  are 
repenting  that  for  so  long  a  time  they  have 
underrated  the  public's  intelligence.  As 
they  give  the  public  a  better  chance  at  the 
facts,  the  public's  manners  improve. 

"Education  in  sanitation  is  accomplish- 
ing much,"  says  Dr.  Lavinder,  "and  every 
year  will  accomplish  more.  The  public  is 
learning  that  what  it  can  do  by  intelligent 
cooperation  with  health  authorities  and  by 
preventive  measures  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  what  the  doctors  can  do  after 
disease  has  been  contracted.  Barrels  of 
medicine  will  not  do  the  work  of  cutting 
down  the  death  rate  that  education  can 
accomplish." 

Last  winter  when  New  York  City  had  an 
epidemic  of  grippe,  the  city's  health  de- 
partment taught  some  valuable  lessons  in 
sanitation  and  manners  by  an  anti-sneeze 
campaign,  carried  on  by  means  of  bulletins 
to  the  newspapers.  Besides  being  good 
hygiene  it  was  good  journalism  and  caught 
popular  interest. 

THE  DANGER  IN  A  SNEEZE 

"A  sneeze  is  a  violent,  spasmodic  expira- 
tion through  the  nose  and  mouth,"  the 
first  bulletin  announced.  "It  usually  ex- 
pels a  spray  of  sputum  and  mucous  dis- 
charge containing  thousands  of  bacteria. 
The  person  who  is  sneezing  to-day  may  be 
catching — and  spreading  to  others  by 
sneezing — colds,  grippe,  pneumonia,  mea- 
sles, diphtheria,  influenza,  and  tuberculosis. 
If  a  handkerchief  were  placed  in  front  of 
every  sneeze  in  New  York  for  a  few 
months,  the  spread  of  these  diseases  would 
be  amazingly  reduced." 
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Another  bulletin  advised:  "Don't 
sneeze  or  cough  in  your  neighbor's  face. 
Keep  out  of  crowds.  If  you  have  only  a 
short  distance  to  go,  walk.  The  Christmas 
crowds  at  the  festivities,  parties,  shopping, 
and  in  crowded  trains  have  caused  the 
present  outbreak  of  grippe.  See  that  your 
rooms  are  well  ventilated.  Don't  overeat. 
Leave  whiskey  and  other  alcoholic  drinks 
alone.'* 

In  longer  bulletins  the  department  sup- 
plied to  the  public  some  information  about 
the  disease  which  Dr.  Osier  once  charac- 
terized as  "Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death." 
— pneumonia.  We  are  constantly  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  infected  by  pneumonia 
organisms,  says  one  of  these  pamphlets. 
Why,  then,  do  not  more  people  develop 
pneumonia,  either  through  auto-infection 
of  lungs  or  from  others? 

"The  chief  reason  is  that,  ordinarily, 
the  individual's  body  cells  and  fluids  dis- 
play great  resistance.  Another,  also 
clearly  shown  by  the  work  of  the  Pneu- 
monia Commission,  is  that  the  pneumococ- 
cus— the  chief  offender— is  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  sunlight  and  drying,  so  it  does 
not  long  survive  under  the  usual  conditions 
obtaining  outside  of  the  body.  A  third 
reason  is  that  the  number  of  virulent 
organisms  present  in  health  is  not  as  great 
as  the  number  present  in  disease;  hence, 
the  few  usually  present  can  be  more  easily 
coped  with  by  the  natural  defenses  of  the 
body." 

This,  of  course,  must  mean  two  things 
in  the  way  of  prevention:  "First,  since 
the  conveyance  of  these  germs  is  usually 
by  quite  direct  infection — that  is,  through 
particles  of  sputum  expelled  in  talking, 
coughing,  or  sneezing  near  enough  to 
another  person  to  be  projected  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  his  lips  or  nose,  or 
through  really  direct  contact  such  as 
kissing — such  conveyance  may  be  largely 
controlled  by  personal  habits.  Second, 
and  most  important,  the  individual's  re- 
sistance should  be  made  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  entrance  of  organisms  so  con- 
veyed. This  last  is  our  weak  point.  We 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  nature  of 
individual  resistance,  and  about  the  condi- 
tions affecting  such  resistance,  to  know 
whether  we  may  be  able  definitely  to  deter- 
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mine  when  the  resistance  is  lowered,  and 
just  what  might  be  done  to  increase  it." 

We  know,  in  short,  that  fresh  air  is 
pneumonia's  foe,  and  that  a  state  of  good 
health  reduces  the  chances  of  the  disease 
germs  to  down  us — and  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  once  in  a  while  pneumonia 
carries  off  men  who  appear  to  be  robust. 
Their  resistance  must  have  been  lowered, 
but  the  physician  sometimes  is  puzzled 
to  determine  how. 

1  went  to  an  expert  on  physical  condi- 
tion— Dr.  Louis  R.  Welzmiller  of  New 
York  City's  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.— and 
asked  him  if  pneumonia  found  any  of  its 
victims  among  men  who  appeared  to  be 
physically  fit.  He  answered  "  Yes."  Then 
he  hastened  to  add: 

"  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  pneu- 
monia makes  a  specialty  of  the  robust. 
That  isn't  true.  It  carries  off  some  men 
who  appear  to  be  robust,  but  it  certainly 
makes  no  specialty  of  the  physically  fit. 
Whether  pneumonia  kills  or  not  depends 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  germ  and  upon 
the  individual's  powers  of  resistance.  Note 
that  it  is  most  fatal  at  the  extremes  of 
life — among  children  under  school  age  and 
among  old  folks.  Didn't  Dr.  Osier  once 
call  it  the  'friend  of  the  aged'?  Men  who 
are  debilitated  are  particularly  susceptible; 
so  are  men  who  carry  a  burden  of  fat;  so 
are  men  who  lessen  their  powers  of  resis- 
tance with  booze." 

**  But  how  about  the  virulence  of  the 
germ? 

"The  best  way  to  illustrate  that,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  "is  by  a  comparison. 
A  country  boy  goes  skating  and  falls 
through  the  ice.  A  city  man,  fatigued  and 
hungry,  rides  home  at  the  afternoon  rush 
hour  on  a  crowded  train  in  the  subway. 
The  country  kid  will  get  up  next  morning 
with  a  voice  like  a  tin  horn,  but  the  chances 
are  that  by  night  he  will  be  all  right  again. 
The  city  man  may  get  up  next  morning 
with  a  severe  cold  or  something  worse. 
Why?  Because  he  was  facing  a  situation 
which  makes  a  germ  gloat  in  joy.  He  was 
fatigued,  hungry,  worried;  when  resistance 
was  at  a  low  ebb  he  proceeded  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  germs." 

I  called  to  mind  the  story  Captain  Ru- 
pert Hughes,  late  of  the  69th  Regiment, 


N.  G.  N.  Y.,  told  not  long  ago  (in  Collier's 
Weekly)  of  the  experiences  of  the  militia- 
men in  his  command  when  they  started 
for  Mexico: 

"A  shower  came  up;  it  changed  to  a 
long,  heavy  rain.  We  marched  to  the 
camp,  an  innocent  meadow  full  of  lush 
timothy.  It  made  a  lake  to  wade  into 
and  to  pitch  pup  tents  in.  .  .  .  The 
regiment  waited,  hungry  and  soaked,  as 
the  wagons  rolled  up  irregularly  and  infre- 
quently. .  .  .  Everybody  slept  in 
everything  he  had  and  wished  for  more." 
Pretty  rough  living  for  unhardened  city 
men !    But — 

"Shortly  after  reveille  the  sun  came 
out  sizzling  and  warmed  us  and  dried 
us.  There  was  not  a  cold  in  the  regi- 
ment." 

I  asked  Dr.  Welzmiller  if  this  was  an 
unusual  story.  He  said,  emphatically, 
that  it  was  not — that  inclemency  of  wea- 
ther was  a  far  less  important  matter  than 
germs.  This  same  regiment,  when  it 
comes  home  and  begins  living  in  houses 
and  traveling  to  and  from  work  on  crowded 
cars,  will  catch  its  share  of  colds,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  said.  Their  protection  in 
camp  was  fresh  air.  When  these  open-air 
men  do  return  to  town  they  may  for  a  time 
be  more  liable  to  catch  colds  than  the  rest 
of  us,  for  their  systems  have  not  had  to 
repel  germs,  as  the  systems  of  the  rest  of 
us  have  had  to  do.  The  country  man,  or 
the  man  just  back  from  a  vacation,  is  for  a 
time  more  liable  to  colds  than  the  man 
who  has  been  living  in  town. 

FOUR  TYPES  OF  PNEUMONIA 

For  the  last  five  years  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  has  been  conducting  investiga- 
tions that  have  shed  new  light  upon  pneu- 
monia, and,  for  the  first  time,  offer  hopes 
of  a  specific  treatment.  Any  one  who 
investigates  this  disease  learns  that  the 
pneumococci,  the  causative  organisms, 
are  constantly  present  in  the  throats  of 
most  citizens.  The  Rockefeller  studies 
show  that  this  sweeping  statement  is  only 
partly  true.  They  have  proved  the  start- 
ling fact  that  pneumonia  is  really  not  one 
disease  but  four.  There  are  four  separate 
diseases,  that  is,  whose  bedside  manifesta- 
tions are  so  alike  that  only  a  laboratory 
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test  can  distinguish  them.  Dr.  Rufus 
Cole  and  his  associates  have  isolated  four 
different  germs,  any  one  of  which,  finding 
its  way  into  the  lungs,  will  produce  the 
affliction  which  the  doctors  call  pneumonia. 
They  have  listed  them  as  Type  I,  Type 
II,  Type  III,  and  Type  IV.  These  four 
pneumonias  differ  from  one  another  only 
in  their  virulence  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  prevail.  Now  it  is  only  the  organ- 
isms of  Type  IV  that  are  constantly  pres- 
ent in  our  throats.  This  type,  though 
especially  common,  is  the  least  severe  of 
all  four.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  known  of 
people  who  have  exceedingly  mild  attacks 
of  this  disease  and  who  rapidly  recover. 
Such  people  are  usually  infected  with  the 
Type  IV  organism.  But  the  other  three 
types,  all  of  which  are  far  more  severe, 
do  not  find  their  constant  habitation  in 
the  human  fauces.  The  really  severe 
types  of  pneumonia,  that  is,  do  not  come 
from  within  but  from  without.  We 
"catch"  them  in  the  same  sense  that  we 
catch  such  diseases  as  typhoid  or  infantile 
paralysis,  and  the  Rockefeller  workers  be- 
lieve that  human  carriers  are  commonly 
the  infecting  agents. 

WHAT  THE  SCIENTISTS  HAVE  DONE 

The  fact  that  pneumonia  is  four  diseases, 
instead  of  one,  explains  the  failure  of 
previous  attempts  at  serum  treatment. 
For  years  investigators,  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  have  attempted  to  apply 
the  principle  of  serum-therapy  to  pneu- 
monia, with  the  most  bewildering  results. 
The  reason  is  now  plain.  They  would  get 
a  serum  from  the  pneumococcus  of  Type  I. 
If  they  happened  to  use  this  on  a  pneu- 
monia patient  suffering  from  an  infection 
with  Type  I,  the  chances  strongly  favored 
a  cure.  But,  in  their  ignorance,  they 
would  use  it  indiscriminately  on  all  four 
types.  They  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
cure  measles  with  diphtheria  anti-toxin. 
If  serum  treatment  is  to  be  applied  to 
pneumonia,  we  shall  clearly  have  to  have, 
not  one  serum,  but  four.    Before  the 


attending  physician  can  use  one  of  these 
serums,  a  laboratory  test — not  a  particu- 
larly difficult  matter — will  be  necessary  to 
determine  which  one  to  apply.  The 
Rockefeller  investigators  are  now  working 
hard  upon  this  problem.  They  have  al- 
ready secured  a  serum  for  Type  I  which 
gives  amazingly  satisfactory  results.  So 
far  as  this  particular  type  is  concerned, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  already  have  tfct 
cure.  And  the  achievement  is  no  small 
one,  since  this  type  causes  more  deaths 
every  year  in  New  York  than  typhoid  and 
diphtheria  combined.  A  serum  for  Type 
II  also  gives  fairly  good  results.  JAHB 
progress  has  been  made  on  Type  III,  and 
this  is  unfortunate,  as  this  type  is  theflHj 
deadly  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ifl 
least  common.  The  investigators  haviH 
ready  gone  far  enough  to  learn  that  tlfe 
will  never  get  a  serum  for  Type  IV.  This 
discovery  is  no  great  misfortune  since 
this  type,  the  least  virulent  of  all  four, 
seldom  ends  fatally. 

The  word  "colds"  seems  to  imply  that 
low  temperatures  are  chiefly  to  blame  for 
our  seasonable  ailments.  Certain  scien- 
tists have  for  a  long  time  vigorously  denied 
this.  But  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller 
and  Dr.  Willis  C.  Noble,  after  two  years  of 
experiment  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  State  Ventilation  Com- 
mission, concluded  that  changes  from  heat 
to  cold  did  have  an  effect  in  inducing 
respiratory  diseases. 

Probably  the  layman  will  be  a  little 
gratified  to  hear  that  cold  does  have  some- 
thing to  do,  sometimes,  with  his  "season- 
able ailments."  But  he  will  do  well  not 
to  forget  that  though  scientists  are  not  in 
entire  agreement  on  the  relation  that 
temperatures  may  have  to  "catching 
colds,"  the  lesson  for  him  is  not  materially 
altered.  If  he  wishes  to  keep  well  at  this 
time  of  year,  fresh  air,  even  if  it  is  cold,  is 
perhaps  his  best  ally  in  staving  off  colds 
and  all  other  "cold  diseases" — up  to  and 
including  the  most  dreaded  of  all,  pneu- 
monia. 
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IGHT1NG  NIAGARA  FALLS  WITH 
DESCENT  LIGHTS 


INCAN- 


^    MEANS   of   a  series  of  incandescent  lights 
Niagara  Falls  have  been  made  to  appear  even 
beautiful  at  night  than  they  do  in  the  daytime, 
light  the  Falls  twenty-five  lights  are  used  at  present 
each  consumes  about  one  thousand  watts  of 
rutty.    The  bulb  is  contained  in  a  patented  hood 
ikh  embodies  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 

fmentary  parts  of  a  searchlight,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ventrate  the  maximum  value  of  the  candle-power 
"  


great  flood  of  soft,  yet  brilliant,  light  that  resembles 
sunlight.  It  is  this  latter  particular  characteristic  of 
the  incandescent  light  that  makes  it  so  well  adaptable 
for  illuminating  Niagara  Falls,  as  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  naturalness  of  the  scene  as  arc  lights 
would,  casting,  as  they  do,  a  very  sharp  unnatural 
light.  Another  advantage  of  this  kind  of  illumination 
is  that,  though  the  lights  cast  a  brilliant  beam,  it  is 
not  concentrated  and  therefore  diffuses  beautifully 
through  the  great  clouds  of  mist. 

According  to  present  plans,  125  of  these  lights 
will  soon  be  installed,  for  the  illumination  not  only 
of  the  Falls  but  of  the  Rapids  as  well. 


FOR  LIGHTING  NIAGARA  FALLS 

••.  battery  <>(  twenty-five  incandescent  lamps  is  used  to  illuminate  the  Falls  at  night.   Future  plans  call  for  125  of  these  lamps 

to  light  the  Rapids  as  well  as  the  Falls 
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'    A  CONVENIENT  INDEX  FILE 

A  device  which  mechanically  finds  the  desired  information  in  a  card  index,  eliminating  the  bother  of  searching  t  hroujrh  tbr 

stacks  of  cards 


A  MbCHAMLAL  "LOGICAL  ANALYZER" 

""THE  burden  of  searching  through  the  cards  of 
*  a  card  index  to  find  the  particular  informa- 
tion one  desires  has  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
by  a  device  which  mechanically  selects  such  informa- 
tion instantly.  Information  is  originally  recorded 
on  the  cards  not  in  writing  but  by  punching  a  slot  in 
the  card  at  positions  which  are  the  same  for  similar 
information  on  every  card.  Hence  when  a  rod  is 
thrust  through  the  index  at  that  position  and  the 
box  is  turned  over,  the  rod  holds  back  all  cards  that 
have  not  been  punched  at  that  position  and  allows 
all  cards  containing  that  information  to  drop.  A 
second  rod  is  used  to  hold  them  in  place,  the  box  is 
righted,  and  the  desired  cards  are  all  in  sight  above 


A  SIMPLIFIED  PLOW 

Which  combines  the  operations  of  plowing,  harrowing,  disk- 
ing, rolling,  and,  with  a  drill  attached,  seeding  the  soil 


the  rest.  By  the  use  of  several  rods  at  once,  comply 
combinations  of  questions  can  be  answered,  the  totjJ 
number  of  such  possible  combinations  running  into 
the  millions.  The  system  is  in  use  for  the  quick  anab 
sis  of  the  investments  of  insurance  companies,  for  the 
prompt  answering  of  the  complex  questions  abott 
rentals  that  are  asked  of  real  estate  dealers,  analysts 
of  payrolls,  etc. 


A  SIMPLIFIED  PLOW 

A  NEW  attachment  for  plows  that  combines  the 
'•work  of  many  machines  in  one  has  recenrrv 
appeared  in  the  West  and  has  been  used  with  gratify- 
ing results  for  plowing  fields.  Only  one  operation  ■ 
necessary  to  put  the  soil  in  perfect  condition  for  re- 
ceiving the  seed,  whereas  the  former  method  was  tr 
plow  first,  then  cut  the  soil  up  with  disks,  then  harro* 
and  finally  roll  the  field,  employing  much  time,  «- 
pense,  and  labor. 

The  new  device  is  an  attachment  for  plows,  not  j 
plow  itself.  It  consists  of  a  steel-toothed  roter  stanch- 
ing upright  at  the  right  side  of  the  plow,  the  lower  en-* 
being  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  share  and  the  upper 
end  to  the  top  of  the  moldboard.  This  roter  is  geared 
at  the  top  to  the  shaft  of  a  small,  compact  gasolene 
motor  which  whirls  the  roter  at  about  $00  revolutions 
a  minute.  This  rapidly  revolving  roter  catches  th«- 
liftings  from  the  plow  just  as  the  soil  turns  over  off  the 
moldboard  and  the  teeth  of  the  roter  shred  and  tear 
the  weeds,  grass,  roots,  and  soil  into  a  finely  pulverized 
mass,  throwing  it  out  behind,  making  a  perfect  seed 
bed  for  the  sowing  of  any  crop.  A  drill  attached 
behind  will  seed  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  if 
this  is  desired,  completing  the  plowing,  disking 
harrowing,  cross-harrowing,  rolling,  and  drilling  o» 
seeding  of  the  ground  in  one  operation  instead  oi 
six  or  seven. 
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FOR  PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  CONVERSATIONS 
By  mom  o(  a  device  invented  by  an  electrical  engineer  it  is  passible  to  carry  on  a  private  conversation  over  the  telephone 

in  normal  tones  although  surrounded  by  people 


Weeds,  grass,  and  other  "surface  litter"  all  contain 
plant  food  elements  and  this  plant  nutrition  must  be 
put  back  into  the  soil  to  help  feed  the  coming  crop. 
Plowing  under  this  "surface  litter"  such  as  weeds 
and  grass  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  this  simply  turns 
the  sod  o\er  and  deposits  the  green  vegetable  matter 
all  in  one  place  and  buries  it  from  six  to  eight  inches 
under  gTound.  The  food  supply  roots  of  growing 
grains  rarely  reach  lower  than  three  and  one  half 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  while  the  old  methods  of 
disking  and  harrowing  of  the  turned-over  sod  tended 
to  cut  up  the  surface  litter  and  distribute  it  through- 
out the  soil,  the  results  were  far  from  what  they 
should  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  device 
pulverizes  this  litter  and  spreads  it  completely 
throughout  the  soil  turned  up  by  the  plowshare  and 
mixes  the  whole  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  rotting  and  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter,  causing  a  thorough,  speedy, 
and  uniform  fertilization  of  the  soil.  Where  manure 
is  placed  on  top  of  l  he  ground  before  plowing,  it  is 
plain  that  this,  too,  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  with  the 
sod  and  not  simply  "turned  under"  to  decay  slowly 
and  deposit  its  fertilizing  values  so  deep  and  inac- 
cessible as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  millions  of  hungry 
plant  roots. 


A  TELEPHONE  CONVERSATION  SILLNCER 

AN  ELECTRICAL  engineer  of  New  York  City 
has  recently  invented  a  device  whereby  a  per- 
son may  conduct  a  private  conversation  over  the 
telephone  even  though  surrounded  by  people.  The 
instrument  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  carried  around 
in  the  pocket  and  is  not  attached  in  any  way  to  the 
telephone  instrument  itself.  The  person  using  the 
device  merely  holds  it  directly  in  front  and  a  few  inches 
away  from  the  telephone  mouthpiece  and  talks  into 
it  in  the  usual  manner.  His  voice,  which  is  pitched 


in  its  usual  tone,  becomes  inaudible  a  foot  away,  but 
can  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  listener  at  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone. 


A  TREE  PLANTING  MACHINE 

A  MACHINE  which  plants  from  10,000  to  15,000 
*Morest  tree  seedlings  a  day  has  recently  been  used 
at  the  Letchworth  Park  Forest  and  Arboretum,  in 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  Previously  the  planting 
had  been  done  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  1,200  to  1,500 
trees  each  day  per  man. 

The  machine  was  originally  designed  to  set  out 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  but  works  equally  well 
with  trees.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  mowing 
machine  and  is  operated  by  three  men  and  two  horses. 


A  MACHINE  FOR  PLANTING  TREES 
It  plants  from  10.000  to  15.000  forest  tree  seedling*  a  day. 
and  has  recently  been  used  in  an  arboretum  in  New  York 
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One  man  drives 
the   team  while 
the  other  two 
handle  the  seed- 
lings. The  ma- 
chine makes  a 
furrow  in 
which  the  trees 
are  set  at  any 
desired  dis- 
tance, and  an 
automatic  device 
indicates  where 
they  should  be 
NEW  HEADLIGHTS —  dropped.  Two 

By  means  of  narrow  horizontal  strip*  of  metal  -tired 
glass  the  light  o(  this  automobile  lamp  is  wheels  push 
cast  on  the  road  and  not  diffused  ,       ..  . 

and    roll  the 

dirt  firmly  down  around  the  roots.  Two  attachments 
make  it  possible  to  place  water  and  fertilizer  at  the 
roots  of  each  seedling,  while  another  attachment 
marks  the  line  on  which  the  next  row  of  trees  is  to  be 
planted. 

State  officers  claim  that  the  cost  will  be  much  less 
than  when  the  planting  is  done  by  hand  and  further- 
more that  the  machine  can  be  used  on  any  land  which 
has  been  cleared  and  is  not  too  rough  for  plowing 
and  harrowing. 


NEW  STYLE  HEADLIGHTS 

"THE  laws  against  the  use  of  glaring  headlights 
'  on  automobiles  in  some  states  have  become 
very  stringent  of  late  owing  to  the  many  serious  acci- 
dents which  resulted  from  the  drivers  of  cars  becoming 
temporarily  blinded  by  the  lights  on  cars  approaching 
from  the  opposite  direction. 


At  first    t  h  e 
plan  of  dimming 
the  lights  of  the 
automobile  was 
tried  out,  but 
this  proved 
almost  as  un- 
satisfactory as 
the   glare,  for 
the  eye  could 
not  accommo- 
date itself 
quickly  enough 
to    the  change 

from   the    in-  —TO  PREVENT  GLARE 

tenselighttoal-  The  front  of  this  lamp  is  composed  of 
mrxif  ,-nmnl.ti.  a  aeries  of  tense*  and  each  ray  of  light  is 
most  complete    broken  up  into  a  spray 

blackness.  i 

However,  new  styles  of  headlights  bid  fair  to  solve 
the  difficulty  and  meet  all  legal  requirements. 

In  one  of  these  the  glass  front  of  the  headlight  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  strips  of  glass  arranged  so  that 
the  beams  of  the  light  are  concentrated  on  the  ground 
itself  and  not  diffused  on  the  surrounding  country. 
The  two  illustrations  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  show 
the  difference  in  the  lighting  of  the  road  by  the  ordin- 
ary light  and  by  the  new  device. 

In  the  other  style  of  lamp  the  glass  front  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  lenses.  Each  ray  of  light  is  broken 
up  by  these  lenses  and  every  bit  of  light  is  diffused  in 
a  spray  that  covers  almost  180  degrees  with  a  greater 
force  in  front  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  intensity 
toward  the  side. 

So  that  by  the  use  of  these  lenses  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  entire  road  at  all  times  and  yet  not  interfere  with 
the  drivers  of  automobiles  traveling  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


ANTI-GLARE  HEADLIGHTS 
The  picture  on  the  left  shows  the  effect  of  an  ordinary  automobile  light  throwing  Us  glare  directly  in  the  face  of  oncoming 
drivers.   The  picture  on  the  right  depicts  the  light  shed  by  a  new  style  headlight  which  casts  its  beams  directly  on  the  ground 
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INDEPENDENT  vote  IN  THE  WEsT 
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AFTER  all,  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion determines  only  an  ad- 
ministration, not  a  government. 
The  government  is  the  people. 
^  Their  intelligence,  their  char- 
acter, their  will,  are  its  guiding  hand,  its 
conscience,  and  its  effectual  instrument. 
No  President  or  Congress  whom  they  select 
can  misrepresent  them  very  much. 
Granted  that  the  public  mind  is  awake, 
the  public  conscience  aroused,  even  so 
august  an  incident  as  a  national  election 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  steady  flow  of 
the  country's  life. 

Happily,  the  results  of  the  election  just 
past  prove  that  the  people  did  not  go 
sleepily  to  the  polls.    They  were  more 
discerning  than  the  politicians,  who  were 
neither  clever  enough    nor  courageous 
enough  to  join  the  issues  squarely.  The 
people  faced  them  as  they  saw  them,  as  the 
independence  of  the  voting  clearly  indi- 
cates.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where 
external  dangers  are  naturally  most  plainly 
visible,  the  issue  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  largely  controlled   the  outcome; 
while  in  the  West,  where  political  liberal- 
ism in  internal  affairs  was  most  appreci- 
ated, that  policy  was  upheld  and  strength- 
ened.   In  many  states  an  unprecedented 
number  of  "split"  ballots  were  cast— 
the  voters  preferring  a  President  of  one 
party  and  Congressmen  of  another.  These 
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are  symptoms  of  health.  They  offer  noth- 
ing but  encouragement  and  hope  to  the 
patriotic  citizen. 

The  women's  share  in  the  election  did  not 
alter  the  result.  Its  effect  was  upon  the 
women,  not  upon  candidacies  or  issues. 
Women  have  shown  that  they  will  use  the 
ballot  when  they  have  it.  The  election 
was  a  step  in  their  political  education,  and 
in  that  sense  its  future  effects  may  be 
profound — always  remembering  that  while 
the  suffrage  movement  has  been  forwarded 
by  radicals  the  habit  of  women  generally 
is  more  conservative  than  that  of  men. 

So  close  an  election  does  not  give  the 
Administration  of  the  next  four  years  a 
warrant  for  any  radical  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  affair^/  The  tariff,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act— all  the  substantial  body 
of  improved  domestic  law — are  safe  from 
essential  alteration.  Our  position  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  made  stronger,  because  the 
election  has  disposed  of  the  issue  of  a 
divided  nation — there  is  no  "foreign  vote*' 
of  any  moment.  The  American  people 
are  one  people,  and  their  allegiance  has 
been  emphatically  renewed  to  their  own 
government.  We  have  decided  neither 
for  peace  nor  war:  we  have  decided  above 
all  that  we  are  for  America  first,  and  there- 
after for  that  policy  which  rests  on  such 
counsels  as  the  wisdom,  courage,  and 
forehandedness  of  a  free  people  may  devise. 

.  Pair?  A  Co.   All  riichts  reserved. 
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CAPT.  JOHN  HAY  BEITH  rlAN  HAY") 

THfc  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLMASTER-NOVELIST  WHO  LAID  DOWN  THE  PEN  FOR  THE  SWORD  AT  THE 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR.  WON  THE  MILITARY  CROSS,  WROTE  "THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND," ONE  OF  THh  BF  ST  BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR,  AND  IS  AT  PRESENT  VISITING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  MANAGE  THE  BRITISH  SECTION  OF  THE  ALLIED  BAZAARS  THAT  ARE  BFING  HELD  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  CITII  5 
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I  NONT  CANADA.  BOTH  NOW  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR 
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THE  END  OF  THE  GERMAN  PROP- 
ACANDA 

THE  election  has  closed  one  chapter 
in  American  history  in  a  way 
that  reflects  the  utmost  credit 
upon  the  American  spirit  and  American 
institutions.  The  phantom  of  German- 
Americanism,  which  has  been  haunting 
the  United  States  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  definitely  been  laid.  Apparently  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  German-American 
vote — at  least  it  does  not  exist  in  strength 
large  enough  to  turn  the  balance  in  elec- 
tions. The  millions  of  Americans  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  Germany  are  Amer- 
icans and  nothing  more.  This  is  perhaps 
the  finest  lesson  taught  by  the  election. 

The  states  that  hold  the  largest  German 
population  are  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 
Three  of  these,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  Mis- 
souri, contrary  to  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
German  propagandists,  voted  for  Mr.  Wil- 
son. This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Ohio, 
the  mother  of  Republican  Presidents,  has 
for  fifty  years  been  a  great  Republican 
stronghold.  In  the  other  states  the  people 
voted  apparently  in  accordance  with  their 
predilections,  with  little  reference  to  the 
Germanic  propaganda.  Mr.  Hughes  won 
New  York,  but  by  a  much  lower  plurality 
than  Mr.  Whitman,  the  candidate  for 
governor,  clearly  showing  that  the  Repub- 
lican sweep  in  that  state,  not  German 
votes,  carried  the  day.  When  we  examine 
the  returns  in  the  large  German  cities,  the 
absurd  pretensions  of  professional  hyphen- 
ates become  even  more  apparent.  The 
most  German  city  in  the  United  States  is 
M  Uwaukee.  And  M  r.  Wilson  won  there  by 
a  handsome  plurality!  St.  Louis,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Germanism, 
also  voted  for  the  President.  Cincinnati, 
and  the  rest  of  Hamilton  County,  which 
were  depended  on  to  swing  Ohio  for  Mr. 
Hughes  by  the  mere  strength  of  the  Ger- 
man-American citizens,  failed  to  fulfil  this 
expectation.  Mr.  Hughes  carried  Cincin- 
nati, indeed,  but  by  a  vote  not  exceeding 
the  normal  plurality.  New  York  City's 
^.mall  Democratic  plurality,  about  40,000, 
does  not  indicate  the  pro-German  influ- 
ence.   The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  got 


more  votes  than  Democratic  candidates 
for  state  and  local  offices  who  were 
running  on  the  same  ticket. 

A  closer  examination  shows  results  that 
were  even  more  striking.  The  pro-Ger- 
man propagandists  issued  a  blacklist 
against  all  Congressional  candidates  who 
had  voted  against  the  McLemore  resolu- 
tion. But  it  accomplished  nothing.  Mr. 
Martin  Ansorge,  who  issued  an  appeal  to 
voters,  promising  to  work  for  a  munitions 
embargo  in  Washington,  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Murray  Hulbert,  the  Democrat,  who 
voted  against  the  McLemore  resolution. 
Congressman  William  S.  Bennet,  of  New 
York,  a  cultivator  of  anti-American  votes, 
suffered  defeat.  So  did  Mr.  James  E.  Mar- 
tine,  the  New  Jersey  Senator  who  has  most 
aggressively  stood  for  Germanism  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Frank  Buchanan,  a  Con- 
gressman whose  activities  in  the  pro-Ger- 
man propaganda  led  to  his  indictment,  has 
likewise  lost  his  seat. 

We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  this  alien  influence  in 
American  politics.  The  election  has  shown 
that  there  is  not  only  no  German  vote, 
but  no  labor  vote,  no  Catholic  vote,  no 
Jewish  vote,  no  women's  vote — nothing 
but  an  American  vote.  Afterall.thiswasthe 
main  question— the  only  dangerous  issue; 
and  this  has  been  settled  satisfactorily. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTE 

ONE  of  the  most  cheering  aspects 
of  the  election  is  the  size  and  di- 
versity of  the  independent  vote: 
California  perhaps  most  clearly  illus- 
trates a  process  that  is  affecting  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  by 
tradition  Republican — and  the  tradition 
has  been  fostered  by  the  influx,  since  1890, 
of  large  numbers  of  citizens  from  New 
England,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  Los  Angeles 
is  often  called  "a  suburb  of  Boston,"  and 
Central  California  nowadays  might  as 
aptly  be  called  "a  suburb  of  Chicago." 
The  election  of  1896  came  at  the  end  of  a 
long  period  of  desperately  hard  times  in  the 
state,  and  before  the  full  tide  of  Republican 
immigration  set  in;  and  the  electoral  vote 
was  split  by  Mr.  Bryan.  But  for  the  next 
fourteen  years  California  was  as  safely  Re- 
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publican  as  Vermont.  1  n  consequence,  the 
Republican  Party  became  a  "machine" 
and  the  machine  became  a  mechanism  for 
the  convenience  of  private  interests  and  for 
the  suppression  of  political  reforms;  while 
the  Democratic  Party  became,  likewise,  a 
machine  through  the  apathy  of  a  hopeless 
minority  of  voters. 

The  liberal  Republicans  made  a  dash  for 
liberty  in  1910,  but  to  win  they  had  to  en- 
list the  liberal  Democrats  with  them,  and  so 
became  practically  a  non-partisan  organi- 
zation in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson 
and  a  legislature  that  was  progressive  be- 
fore it  was  Progressive.  The  fidelity  with 
which  the  Johnson  administration  kept  its 
pledges  of  reform  made  easy  the  transition 
of  the  state  into  the  Progressive  column  in 
the  national  election  of  1912.  When  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  went  back  into  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  run  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1916,  the  state  retained  its 
loyalty  to  him  in  return  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  state;  but  it  did  its  own  thinking  on  tlu 
Presidency  ai:d  registered,  by  its  extremely 
close  vote,  the  average  of  opinion  the 
country  over — namely,  that  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Hughes  both  stand  essentially  for 
a  liberal  and  not  for  a  reactionary  adminis- 
tration of  affairs. 

California  is  typical  of  this  political  fer- 
ment because  it  is  typical  also  in  the  fer- 
ment of  its  life  in  general.  The  states  most 
subject  to  political  change  are  those  in 
which  populations  are  changing,  business  is 
altering,  and  the  stimulation  of  new  ideas 
of  all  sorts  is  most  apparent.  For  example, 
California  and  Pennsylvania  are  both 
primarily  agricultural  and  mineral  states, 
but  they  are  as  the  poles  apart  in  their 
social  structure — the  people  of  the  former 
still  finding  their  way  about  to  permanent 
homes  and  business  connections,  the  people 
of  the  latter  deeply  rooted  in  an  ancestral 
soil  and  tied  to  long-standing  relations  in 
their  economic  life. 

But  what  is  perforce  the  condition 
in  California  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  condition  the  country  over.  People 
move  about  more,  and  rub  more  against 
new  ideas  This  fact  is  the  hope  of  the 
"Solid  South,"  and  it  is  the  political  hope 
of  the  Nation.  Independence  in  politics 
is  increasing. 


HOW  THE  WOMEN  VOTED 

THE  voting  in  Chicago  apparently 
answers  some  questions  which  figure 
conspicuously  in  most  discussions 
of  woman  suffrage:  Do  the  women  really 
want  the  vote?  Will  they  use  this  privi- 
lege to  any  extent  if  they  once  get  it?  Will 
they  manifest  some  new  and  essentially 
feminine  vagaries  in  politics,  or  will  they 
divide  on  the  issues  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  men? 
/Illinois  wisely  tabulates  the  votes  of 
'women  separately  from  those  of  the  men. 
and  so  sheds  light  upon  these  several 
points.  The  result  shows  that,  in  political 
psychology,  the  feminine  mind  apparently 
differs  little  from  the  masculine  mind 
The  women  of  Cook  County,  which  includes 
Chicago,  gave  Mr.  Hughes  about  135,000 
votes  and  Mr.  Wilson  130,000.  Clearly 
we  need  not  analyze  such  statistics  in  any 
detail,  since  they  indicate  only  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  the  women  voted  just 
about  the  same  as  men,  in  accordance  with 
their  varying  intellectual  appreciation  of 
the  issues  and  with  due  regard  to  their  pre- 
dilections and  prejudices.  Mr.  Hughes's 
position  on  woman  suffrage  was  generalh 
supposed  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  Mr. 
Wilson's.  If  any  single  issue  could  solidify 
a  "women's  vote,"  clearly  here  was  the  one 
to  accomplish  it.  But  the  women  ap- 
parently ignored  this  issue;  certainly  Mr. 
Hughes's  stand  on  suffrage  does  not  explain 
his  small  plurality^The  women  may  have 
voted  as  their  fathers  and  brothers  did.  or 
they  may  have  not;  this  particular  point  is 
not  determined  and  is  not  important;  the 
result  simply  shows  that  the  feminine  mass 
divided  just  about  the  same  as  the  stronger 
part  of  the  population.  The  same  holds 
true  of  Wyoming,  Washington,  and  other 
states  which,  defying  all  the  prophets,  gave 
Mr.  Wilson  his  amazing  success  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

But  the  Chicago  election  apparently  does 
prove  that  the  women,  at  least  the  women 
of  Chicago,  desire  the  ballot  and  will  exercise 
it.  Their  registration  fell  somewhat  below 
that  of  the  men,  it  is  true — 303,000  against 
503,000 — but  it  was  still  sufficiently  large 
to  represent  a  genuine  wish  to  play  a  part  in 
public  affairs.    Nearly  90  peT  cent,  of  the 
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registered  women  voted,  an  excellent 
average  for  men  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  whole  state  about  720,000  women 
and  1,200,000  men  cast  their  ballots,  and 
nearly  one  half  of  the  United  States  is  to- 
day a  field  for  women's  political  activities. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  "U-53" 

IN  APRIL  of  this  year  the  German  Gov- 
ernment pledged  the  United  States  that 
German  submarines  would  not  sink  mer- 
chant vessels  "without  warning  and  with- 
out saving  human  lives,  unless  the  ship 
attempts  to  escape  or  offers  resistance." 
In  early  October,  a  German  submarine, 
the  appeared  off  Newport,  R.  I., 

remained  there  several  hours,  put  to  sea, 
and  sank  five  ships,  three  English  and  two 
neutral.  The  happening,  for  several  rea- 
sons, has  produced  a  sensation  in  this  and 
other  countries.  What  does  it  mean? 
What  is  its  bearing  upon  Germany's  pledge 
and  how  is  it  likely  to  affect  the  American 
attitude  on  the  war? 

The  whole  subject  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  one  the  strictly 
legalistic,  the  other  as  a  question  of 
national  policy — its  bearing  upon  the 
friendliness  or  unfriendliness  of  the  German 
attitude.  Our  State  Department  has 
apparently  taken  the  stand  that  this 
submarine  performance  does  not  violate 
international  law  and  does  not  controvenc 
Germany's  explicit  promises.  Apparently 
the  submarine  warned  the  ships  and  ac- 
complished their  destruction  without  tak- 
ing human  life.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  differ  with  our  State  Department. 
The  serious  point  is  that  the  German 
submarine  turned  the  crews  and  passengers 
adrift  in  life  boats,  leaving  their  rescue  to 
chance  or  to  the  American  destroyer  fleet. 
This,  says  Mr.  Ellery  C.  Stowell,  assistant 
professor  of  international  law  at  Colum- 
bia University,  is  a  matter  of  "doubtful 
legality."  Consider  the  case  of  the  Stepbano. 
This  ship  was  on  her  way  from  Hali- 
fax to  New  York,  carrying  ninety-four 
passengers,  many  of  whom  were  American 
citizens.  These  passengers,  as  well  as  the 
crew,  were  placed  adrift  in  boats  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  practically  in  the 
dark,  in  a  rough  sea,  sixty  miles  away  from 


the  nearest  land.  Is  this  in  accordance 
with  the  German  pledges  not  to  sink  mer- 
chant vessels,  "without  warning  and  with- 
out saving  human  lives?  "  Had  the  Amer- 
ican destroyer  fleet  not  rescued  these  men, 
women,  and  children  thus  cast  upon  the 
dark  Atlantic  by  the  German  Empire,  how 
many  of  them  would  ever  have  reached 
dry  land?  Indeed,  in  our  lengthy  corres- 
pondence with  Germany  on  the  submarine 
question,  that  Government  has  explicitly 
said  that  leaving  passengers  in  open  life- 
boats is  not  taking  adequate  provision  for 
the  passengers'  safety.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  large  American  destroyer  fleet  had 
to  rescue  the  people  in  these  boats  in  itself 
indicates  that  the  German  submarine 
had  taken  no  precautions  for  their  rescue. 
The  German  Government  explicitly  pledged 
itself  not  to  sink  ships  "without  warning 
and  without  saving  human  lives."  Clearly 
it  did  not  save  these  human  lives, 
for  it  was  the  American  Navy  which  did 
that.  Had  these  war  vessels  not  been  near 
at  hand,  many  passengers  might  conceiva- 
bly have  been  lost.  Even  from  the  stand- 
point of  strict  legalism,  therefore,  Germany 
has  violated  her  pledge.  Our  Government, 
acting  on  the  basis  of  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  the  two  nations, 
would  have  been  justified  in  handing  Von 
Bernstorff  his  passports.  The  attack  upon 
the  Marinay  resulting  in  the  death  of 
American  citizens— an  attack  apparently 
made  without  warning — raises  this  whole 
issue  in  an  even  more  serious  form. 

II 

What  do  these  performances  mean?  Are 
they  merely  the  beginning  of  submarine 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  perhaps  con- 
ducted according  to  the  German  pledge, 
and  perhaps  not?  Was  the  sent 
merely  as  a  "  feeler,"  to  sound  our  Govern- 
ment and  learn  what  its  attitude  would  be 
on  such  operations  outside  of  the  three- 
mile  limit?  Is  it  merely  preliminary,  as 
the  English  papers  believe,  to  a  wholesale 
resumption  of  the  submarine  campaign? 
It  is  no  secret  that,  up  to  April  18th,  when 
the  German  Government  gave  its  famous 
pledge,  there  had  been  a  heavy  mortality 
in  German  submarines.  That  this  loss  had 
much  to  do  with  Germany's  change  of 
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heart — or  half  change  of  heart — seems 
likely.  But  seven  months  have  passed,  and 
during  this  time  the  German  shipyards 
have  been  turning  out  submarines  on  a 
large  scale.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have 
cause  to  know,  are  huge,  seagoing  affairs, 
such  as  the  Deutschland  and  the  £^-53. 
With  a  considerable  fleet  of  this  kind  on 
hand,  the  temptation  to  use  them  must  be 
almost  overwhelming,  especially  to  a  nation 
so  fond  of  military  exploits,  and  so  hard- 
pushed  in  a  military  sense,  as  Germany. 
It  would  manifestly  be  safer  to  blockade 
the  British  Isles  by  way  of  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston  than  by  way  of  the 
North  Sea,  since  England's  favorite  method 
of  catching  submarines,  by  nets  and  sub- 
marine bombs,  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
use  in  our  waters.  Germany  would  have 
to  establish  some  base  in  this  neighborhood, 
but,  since  she  has  been  able  to  establish 
submarine  bases  off  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  she  might  estab- 
lish one,  for  example,  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
in  other  nearTby  territory. 

Ill 

On  October  1st,  a  few  days  before  the 
L/-53  indulged  in  these  exploits,  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  published  an  article  by 
Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  already  known 
for  his  press-agent  activities  on  American 
soil,  and  widely  heralded  as  holding  confi- 
dential relations  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. This  article  more  than  hinted  at 
the  early  revival  of  submarine  warfare. 
"  In  Germany,"  says  Dr.  Dernburg,  "pub- 
lic opinion  is  divided  on  the  question  of 
submarine  warfare,  which  we  have  relin- 
quished, with  reservations.  We  hope  that 
we  can  overcome  our  enemies  under  present 
conditions,  but,  if  no  other  choice  is  open 
to  us,  and  we  cannot  otherwise  win  the 
victory  necessary  to  our  continued  exist- 
ence, we  must  not  forego  the  use  of  any 
weapon  that  lies  ready  to  our  hand.  That, 
too,  is  becoming  better  understood  in 
America.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time 
and  opportunity  may  be  given  to  the 
American  people  to  continue  in  its  change 
of  attitude  and  decide  which  is  more  to  its 
advantage:  an  England  in  control  of  the 
sea  and  arrogant  from  victory,  or  a  Ger- 
many whose  peace  ambitions  are  known 


across  the  ocean  and  in  no  wise  resemble 
strivings  for  undisputed  world  dominion." 

In  other  words,  unless  the  United  States 
behaves  itself  and  shows  an  increasingly 
accommodating  spirit  toward  Germany, 
the  German  submarine  policy  may  be  re- 
sumed. The  visit  of  the  U-$ 3  sufficiently 
warns  us  that  the  North  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean will  not  be  the  only  fields  of 
operations.  The  realization  of  such  a  plan 
would  certainly  bring  the  war  to  our  doors. 
It  would  revive  the  submarine  issue  in  even 
uglier  form  than  that  in  which  it  vexed  us 
a  year  ago,  for,  so  long  as  Germany  kept 
without  the  three-mile  limit  and  destroyed 
no  ships  without  warning  and  without 
saving  the  human  cargo,  she  could  plausi- 
bly claim  that  her  acts  were  entirely  legal. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  American  people  would  never  consent 
to  a  continuous  campaign  of  this  sort.  We 
do  not  care  to  have  our  waters  constantly 
filled  with  non-combatants  adrift  in  boats; 
we  would  not  for  long  tolerate  a  situation 
in  which  our  destroyer  fleet  should  be  a 
handmaid  to  German  submarines,  to  act 
practically  as  auxiliaries  to  them  for  the 
saving  of  our  own  citizens'  lives  which  they 
imperil;  nor  could  we  submit  to  a  situation 
which  would  constantly  threaten  some 
mishap  that  might  plunge  us  into  the  war. 
Our  destroyer  fleet  might  not  always  arrive 
in  time  to  save  the  drifting  passengers;  the 
German  submarines  might  at  any  time 
sink  an  American  ship;  or  an  English 
destroyer,  hunting  out  its  prey,  might 
easily  send  an  American  submarine  to  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  situation  would  be  an 
intolerable  one  and  Germany,  by  raising 
this  new  issue  now,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  having  acted  otherwise  than  in  an  un- 
friendly spirit  toward  the  United  States. 

IV 

One  good  turn,  however,  the  L/-53  has 
done  us.  It  has  destroyed  forever  the 
ridiculous  idea  that  three  thousand  miles 
of  water  furnishes  us  an  insurance  against 
war.  It  has  demolished  the  illusion  that 
America  is  isolated  from  Europe.  Eng- 
land, by  virtue  of  Canada,  is  a  next-door 
neighbor,  and  Germany,  by  grace  of  the 
submarine,  can  almost  shake  hands  with 
us  across  the  sea.    In  a  military  sense  at 
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least  we  are  really  part  of  the  European 
system.  By  concretely  demonstrating  this 
fact  in  time,  Germany  has  really  done  us  a 
great  service.  It  remains  for  us  to  act 
upon  the  hint. 


"THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS  OF 
THE  NAVY"  ' 

FOR  the  next  five  years  the  United 
States  will  be  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  constructive  works  in  its  his- 
tory. That  is  the  building  of  its  new  navy. 
We  have  decided  to  spend  $500,000,000  in 
that  period  in  new  construction  alone;  the 
building  programme  calls  for  1 57  ships,  for 
j  new  personnel,  for  a  new  naval  organiza- 
tion. We  have  set  out  to  obtain  something 
which  we  have  never  possessed — a  com- 
pletely equipped  and  completely  organized 
fighting  force  at  sea. 

So  far  as  we  can  obtain  such  a  fighting 
force  by  passing  a  law,  we  have  obtained 
it.  But  votes  of  Congress  and  even  huge 
appropriations  of  money  do  not  create  a 
navy.  Only  an  intelligent  patriotic  pur- 
pose can  make  this  programme  a  reality. 
We  must  have  not  only  the  will  to  do  it; 
we  must  know  how.  Dozens  of  practical 
problems  arise,  dealing  with  ships,  with 
personnel,  with  distribution,  with  organiza- 
tion, with  strategy.  Fundamentally  the 
American  people  must  be  educated  so  that 
they  will  gain  some  comprehension  of  what 
a  navy  really  is.  What  has  the  European 
War  taught  us?  What  are  the  naval 
problems  the  United  States  will  have  to 
solve?  What  possible  dangers  threaten 
us?  Why  do  we  need  battleships,  battle 
cruisers,  scouts,  submarines? 

Few  men  can  better  answer  these  and 
numerous  other  questions  than  Rear- 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  retired,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Few  American  naval 
officers  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  Beginning 
with  the  January  World's  Work,  Admiral 
Fiske  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles,  the 
title  of  the  first  of  which,  "The  Next  Five 
Years  of  the  Navy."  gives  an  idea  of  their 
scope  and  interest.  Admiral  Fiske,  in 
other  articles,  will  discuss  the  lessons  of  the 
European  War,  especially  their  bearing 
upon  our  own  navy,  strategic  problems, 


and  crises  that  the  Nation  may  be  called 
upon  to  meet.  His  articles  will  be  of  deep 
interest  to  any  one  who  really  wishes  to 
understand  the  great  national  enterprise 
in  which  we  are  soon  to  engage. 


OUR  DIPLOMACY  AND  JAPAN 

WHATEVER  official  explana- 
tions may  be  made,  few  episodes 
in  our  relation  with  Japan 
have  produced  so  unpleasant  an  impression 
as  the  attempt  of  this  Power,  on  October 
14th,  to  veto  the  contract  to  repair 
the  Grand  Canal  in  Shantung,  granted  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  an  American 
corporation.  International  relations  are 
riot  established  by  friendly  editorials  in 
newspapers  or  after-dinner  speeches,  but  by 
the  facts  in  the  situation.  The  recent  cir- 
cumstance constitutes  a  particularly  dis- 
agreeable fact.  Upon  those  Americans  who 
have  only  a  newspaper-reading  knowledge 
of  Asiatic  problems— and  few  have  more— 
the  whole  proceeding  seems  greedy,  offen- 
sive, and  insulting.  Japan  practically  noti- 
fies the  world  that  certain  parts  of  China 
are  her  economic  provinces,  with  which 
America  is  not  to  interfere.  The  action  is 
unfriendly  and,  unless  resented,  means  a 
serious  handicap  to  American  progress  in 
the  Far  East. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  can  make  out  a 
plausibly  legal  case.  The  proposed  canal 
work  is  to  be  done  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung— the  province  which,  with  Kiao-chau, 
formed  the  German  "sphere  of  influence" 
in  China.  The  treaty  under  which  China 
surrendered  this  concession  to  Germany 
gave  that  Power  control  over  the  larger 
part  of  Shantung.  Were  Germany  in 
undisputed  possession  to-day,  China  would 
thus  not  have  the  legal  right  to  make  any 
contract  with  Americans,  for  only  Germany 
herself  could  do  that.  But  Germany, 
as  we  well  know,  has  lost  her  influence  in 
Kiao-chau,  having  ended  her  little  empire 
in  the  Far  East.  The  claim  is  now  made 
that  Japanese  "influence"  has  taken  the 
place  of  German,  and,  according  to  the 
fixed  principle,  Japan  has  fallen  heir  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  Germany 
formerly  enjoyed  in  Shantung.  Not  China, 
therefore,  but  only  Japan,  had  the  right 
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to  enter  into  the  arrangements  with  the 
American  canal  contractors. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  situation  than 
mere  technicalities.  When  Japan,  in  the 
fall  of  1914,  started  to  destroy  German 
power  in  China,  she  announced  that  her 
purpose  was  to  restore  this  territory  to 
China.  Japan's  intention,  therefore,  was 
not  to  occupy  herself  such  treaty  rights 
as  Germany  possessed,  but  to  restore  the 
Chinese  control.  That  being  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  China  had  at  least  a 
moral  right  to  make  its  contract  with  the 
Americans,  and  that  the  recent  Japanese 
protest  was  not  only  unwarranted  in  law, 
but  an  act  of  impudent  aggression  against  a 
friendly  Power. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Japan  and 
Russia  purpose  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
Far  East.  Their  alliance  shows  that  in  it- 
self, and  the  appointment  of  Japan's  great 
jingo,  Count  Terauchi,  as  Premier,  em- 
phasizes it  still  further.  The  new  Premier 
is  a  man  whose  reputation  is  almost  en- 
tirely military;  he  stands  for  the  largest 
possible  military  and  naval  programme 
and  for  an  assertion  of  Japanese  overlord- 
ship  in  China.  Part  of  his  platform,  the 
newspapers  report,  is  the  exclusion  of 
neutrals  from  Chinese  trade.  His  eleva- 
tion has  shocked  the  more  sober-minded 
Japanese  newspapers,  which  have  publicly 
bewailed  it  as  an  unnecessary  slap  at 
Washington.  It  has  caused  almost  as 
much  uneasiness  in  England  and  France. 

Among  the  many  foreign  problems  affect- 
ing the  new  Administration,  this  one  of  our 
Far  Eastern  relations  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  Japan  will  cause  us  any  great  annoy- 
ance on  the  California  issue,  for  the  ques- 
tion involved  there  is  chiefly  sentimental 
and  does  not  affect  her  material  interests. 
But  the  control  of  China  affects  her  whole 
economic  life,  and,  therefore,  her  future 
as  a  nation.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
the  question  is  direct  and  simple:  are  we 
prepared  to  insist  upon  our  treaty  rights 
with  China  and  to  demand  freedom  to 
trade  in  and  to  help  develop  that  empire, 
or  are  we  ready  to  shut  our  eyes  and  let 
Russia  and  Japan  apportion  it  peacefully 
among  themselves?  In  the  latter  case  we 
shall  have  no  trouble  (though  great  loss), 


but  in  the  former  the  waters  will  not  be 
such  smooth  sailing.  Fundamentally,  that 
is  the  meaning  of  these  two  recent  happen- 
ings— the  protest  against  the  American 
contract  and  the  elevation  of  Terauchi. 
With  this  question,  with  the  Mexican 
problem,  and  with  the  European  War,  the 
next  four 'years  promise  to  be  historic  in 
American  diplomacy. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PAYS  ALI- 
MONY 

IN  THE  Ashbrook  pension  bill,  which 
passed  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
American  Government  for  the  first  time 
offers  certain  of  its  women  citizens  an  in- 
surance against  unsuccessful  marriage. 
Up  to  the  present  time  a  pensioned  soldier's 
widow  who  remarried  automatically  dis- 
appeared from  the  pension  rolls.  But  now, 
under  this  new  legislation,  she  can  resume 
her  pensionable  status  on  the  death  of  her 
second  husband.  But  the  law  does  far 
more  than  that.  In  case  such  a  soldier's 
widow  marries  again  and  is  divorced  from 
the  second  husband  for  causes  that  reflect 
no  discredit  upon  herself,  she  again  auto- 
matically regains  her  pension.  Evidently 
remarriage  is  thus  made  safe  for  soldiers' 
widows;  the  sacred  institution,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  loses  its  traditional 
character  of  a  lottery.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  easy  divorce  laws  of  many 
states,  the  eligible  soldier's  widow  runs  not 
the  slightest  risk.  She  enters  the  state 
with  the  foreknowledge  that,  if  the  pros- 
pective husband  prove  unsatisfactory,  the 
Government  stands  ready  to  protect  her 
against  the  financial  consequences  of  having 
made  a  bad  choice.  Such  a  widow  has  her 
alimony  provided  for  in  advance;  for 
there  stands  the  Federal  Treasury,  which, 
on  presentation  of  a  divorce  decree,  places 
the  happy  "  grass  widow"  upon  the  Federal 
payroll  at  a  rate  of  from  $12  to  $30 a  month. 

This  pension  wonder  contains  other 
interesting  provisions,  which,  in  the  press 
of  army  legislation,  navy  bills,  appropria- 
tions for  good  roads,  nitrate  plants,  and 
armor  factories,  have  so  far  escaped  public 
attention.  It  advances  to  the  pension  roll 
many  thousands  of  widows  who  have  been 
storming  it  for  years.    The  original  pen- 
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sion  law  granted  allowances  only  to  "War 
widows" — that  is,  women  whose  husbands 
had  been  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  But 
Congress,  in  1890,  passed  a  law  which 
"covered  in"  all  the  women  who  had 
married  soldiers  up  to  that  date.  This 
legislation  caused  tremendous  protest  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  claimed  that  young 
women,  born,  in  many  cases,  after  the  War, 
had  married  veterans  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  pension  roll  after 
their  husbands'  death.  It  was  said  that 
the  passage  of  this  law  in  1890  would 
stimulate  the  practice;  that  young  women 
could  safely  contract  such  marriages  under 
full  assurance  that  Congress  would  move 
the  date  ahead  again.  For  twenty-five 
years  a  vigorous  pension  campaign  has  been 
waged  to  this  end.  In  this  Ashbrook  law 
it  has  now  triumphed.  Any  girl  who 
married  a  soldier  before  1905  will  draw  $20 
a  month  for  life  after  his  death.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  girl,  aged  twenty-two  in  1905, 
who  marries  a  sixty  or  seventy  year  veter- 
an. She  herself  was  born  in  1883 — nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  War  ended.  On  her 
husband's  death— and  naturally  he  could 
not  survive  the  marriage  long — she  gets 
$20  a  month  for  life.  If  she  lives  until  she 
is  ninety,  she  will  draw  this  pension,  merely 
because  she  had  the  foresight  to  marry  a 
poor  old  veteran  who  was  tottering  toward 
his  grave. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF 
INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 

THE  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis,  which 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  made 
the  recent  summer  the  most  dis- 
tressing in  many  years,  but  it  has  brought, 
also,  certain  compensations.  New  York 
City,  where  the  epidemic  reached  its 
greatest  virulence,  has  had  one  remarkable 
experience.  Though  there  were  more  than 
2,000  deaths  from  poliomyelitis,  the  general 
death  rate  has  increased  only  minutely — 
from  14.49  in  1915  to  14.50  in  1916.  In- 
fant mortality  has  actually  fallen  below 
that  of  the  previous  year.  In  1915,  when 
there  was  no  infantile  paralysis,  the  death 
rate  of  children  under  one  year  was,  for  the 
first  thirty-five  weeks,  105 ;  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  this  year  is  only  95. 


Remarkable  as  these  results  seem,  there 
is  no  particular  mystery  about  them. 
This  mortality  decrease,  periodical  as  it 
at  first  seems,  is  directly  traceable  to  this 
devastating  epidemic.  For,  because  of 
that  epidemic,  children  have  had  unusual 
care  in  the  last  summer,  and  the  city  has 
been  kept  in  a  highly  sanitary  condition. 
New  York,  and  presumably  other  cities, 
have  had  campaigns  of  education  in  public 
health  hitherto  unknown  in  their  history. 
Ordinarily  health  workers  have  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  people  to  follow  the 
simple  rules  of  hygiene,  but  the  fear  of 
poliomyelitis  has  this  year  provided  an 
effectual  stimulus.  Tenement  houses  have 
never  been  so  clean,  food  has  never  been 
kept  so  free  of  pollution,  medical  advice  has 
never  been  so  carefully  followed,  and  par- 
ents have  never  been  so  careful  about 
keeping  their  children  free  from  contam- 
ination. Tenements  have  been  constantly 
inspected,  streets  regularly  flushed,  viola- 
tions vigorously  punished,  health  leaflets 
have  been  distributed  and  read  by  the 
thousands,  civic  organizations  and  news- 
papers have  given  endless  attention  to 
health  matters.  All  these  energies  were 
concentrated  upon  one  infection,  yet  the 
result  has  been  to  make  the  city  cleaner 
and  more  wholesome  and,  despite  a  de- 
vastating epidemic,  freer  from  disease. 

This  experience  has  its  lesson,  not  only 
for  New  York,  but  for  all  communities. 
We  know  now,  as  we  never  knew  before, 
precisely  what  an  intelligent  health  cam- 
paign can  accomplish.  Probably  New 
York,  which  already  stood  high  for  the 
excellence  of  its  health  department  and  its 
low  death  rate,  will  not  relax  its  efforts. 
It  has  learned  much  in  the  act  of  keeping 
the  city  clean  and  will  probably  make  per- 
manent the  wholesome  conditions  that 
now  prevail.  If  the  experience  of  last 
summer  improves  conditions  the  epidemic 
may  become,  not  a  calamity,  but  a  blessing. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  DOLLS 

PLEASANT  news  reaches  us  from 
the  American  manufacturers  of 
toys — members  of  a  new  industry, 
who,  like  our  dye  makers,  are  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  European  War.  The 
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day  of  the  old-fashioned  German  doll  has 
gone,  probably  forever.  She  was  always 
an  unnatural,  artificial  product,  with  her 
porcelain  face,  painted  like  a  chorus  girl, 
her  popping  blue  eyes,  her  mass  of  unvary- 
ing golden  hair,  her  highly  colored  "ruby" 
lips.  No  single  thing  in  the  nursery  was 
the  cause  of  so  many  domestic  tragedies. 
Drop  her  on  the  floor,  and  the  head  would 
usually  go  flying  into  a  dozen  parts,  and 
legs  and  arms  constantly  bled  sawdust 
so  profusely  as  to  suggest  the  carnage  of 
a  European  battlefield.  No  object  was 
quite  so  disreputable  in  her  youthful  old 
age;  the  smudgy  cheeks,  the  caved-in 
head — a  head  wofully  subject  to  premature 
baldness;  the  frequently  armless  and  leg- 
less trunk,  though  they  never  decreased  the 
affection  in  which  the  little  derelict  was 
held,  were  a  cause  of  endless  anxiety  to 
sanitarians.  Possibly  babies  and  little 
children  looked  like  that  in  Germany. 
But  that  is  not  the  kind  we  grow  in  the 
United  States.  Little  girls  who  could  easily 
manufacture  a  baby  out  of  the  family  rag- 
bag had  no  difficulty  in  mothering  one  of 
these  queer  products  of  the  Germanic 
genius,  and  so  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  brought  up  on  them.  But  their  day, 
we  are  told,  is  over. 

The  European  War,  which  had  ended 
most  kinds  of  immigration,  has  shut  out 
these  little  wanderers.  American  genius, 
which  is  now  being  called  upon  to  manu- 
facture coal-tar  dyes,  hexamythyline,  and 
manicure  scissors,  is  also  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  dolls.  Our  success  has  been  so  great, 
we  are  told,  that  not  only  shall  we  not 
import  any  more  dolls  from  the  Fatherland, 
but  that  we  shall  probably  sell  them  in 
Nuremberg  itself!  For  our  doll  makers 
have  turned  realists.  Their  products  are 
individualized  like  a  real  baby.  No  more 
unglazed  porcelain  faces;  these  American 
dolls  are  really  flesh  color  and  their  heads 
have  the  additional  value  of  durability. 
A  severe  blow  with  the  hatchet  may  destroy 
its  beauty,  but  numerous  droppings  and 
tumblings  down  stairs  will  produce  no 
effect.  These  little  creatures  are  already 
so  popular  that  our  toy  factories  are 
running  day  and  night  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. It  is  one  of  the  pleasanter  aspects 
of  the  war. 


D'S  WORK 

A  CENTURY  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS 

DECEMBER  2d  of  the  present  year 
is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  savings 
banking  in  the  United  States. 

On  that  day  of  the  year  1816,  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  a  vol- 
untary association  that  was  chartered 
by  the  state  in  1819,  began  to  receive 
deposits.  Eleven  days  later,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1816,  the  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston  re- 
ceived its  charter  from  Massachusetts 
and  opened  its  doors  for  business.  In 
March,  1818,  the  Savings  Bank  of  Balti- 
more began  operations.  And  on  July 
3,  1819,  a  fourth  institution,  the  Bank  for 
Savings  in  the  City  of  New  York,  welcomed 
its  first  depositors. 

History  accords  to  these  four  institu- 
tions equal  honor  and  credit  for  doing  the 
pioneer  work  of  encouraging  thrift  in  the 
United  States,  although  it  appears  that 
the  idea  underlying  the  movement  found 
expression  first  in  the  organization  of  the 
Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
That  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the 
efforts  of  Thomas  Eddy,  a  New  York  City 
merchant,  friend  of  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
a  London  magistrate  who  was  at  that 
time  the  leading  English  advocate  of 
"frugality,"  or  savings  banking.  Its  or- 
ganization was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of 
prominent  citizens,  at  which  Mr.  Eddy 
presided,  in  November,  1816;  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  directors  were 
chosen,  but  it  was  deemed  unwise  to 
begin  operations  without  legislative  au- 
thority, which  was  not  granted  until 
early  in  1819. 

Other  communities  soon  began  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  in  these  larger  cen- 
tres of  population,  and  the  savings  bank 
movement  spread  slowly  throughout  the 
States.  In  1820  there  were  ten  banks 
of  this  type  in  existence,  with  8,63$  de- 
positors and  $1, $38,576  in  deposits;  in 
1840  there  were  sixty-one  banks,  with 
78,781  depositors  and  $14,05 1,520 deposits; 
in  i860  there  were  278  banks,  with  693,970 
depositors  and  $149,277,504  deposits;  and 
now  there  are  2, 1 59  banks,  with  10,686,000 
depositors  and  $4,700,000,000  deposits. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  savings  banks, 
other  important  agencies  for  the  encour- 
agement of  individual  thrift  have  grown 
up.  In  the  postal  savings  system  there 
are  now  7,687  offices  accepting  deposits, 
and  their  612,000  depositors  have  nearly 
$90,000,000  to  their  credit.  Latest  figures 
furnished  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency show  that  there  are  4,793,670  strictly 
savings  depositors  in  the  national  banks 
with  $919,731,000  to  their  credit.  State 
banks  have  3,400,000  savings  depositors 
with  $600,000,000  to  their  credit;  trust 
companies  2,500,000  depositors  with 
$1,053,000,000;  and  private  banks  100,000 
depositors  with  $1,800,000.  Then  there 
are  the  cooperative  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, similar  in  purpose  to  the  savings 
banks,  having  assets  of  $1,500,000,000 
belonging  to  3,000,000  shareholders;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  school  savings 
banks,  of  which  there  are  nearly  2,000, 
with  400,000  depositors  credited  with 
$1,800,000. 

Thus,  the  combined  result  of  this  first 
century  of  thrift  campaigning  is  that 
nearly  9  billion  dollars  has  been  trans- 
formed into  capital — the  kind  of  money 
that  works  and  serves  the  Nation  as 
well  as  its  individual  possessors;  for  that' 
is  the  function  of  those  different  types  of 
institutions. 

To  commemorate  the  savings  bank 
centennial,  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation has  carried  on,  this  year,  an  inten- 
sive thrift  campaign  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  the  cooperation  of  organizations 
like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Americanization 
Committee  of  Immigrants  in  America, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  aim  of  this  campaign  has  been  not 
merely  to  gather  more  dimes  and  dollars 
into  the  banks,  but  rather  to  acquaint 
more  people  with  the  real  potential 
purchasing  power  of  money — to  teach  them 
how  to  spend  wisely,  and  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  principles  that  underlie 
sound  investment. 

It  is  a  truism  that  both  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  a  nation  depend  for  their 
stability,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the 


extent  to  which  its  individual  citizens 
can  be  made  to  realize  the  evils  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  Yet  those  who  have 
studied  the  question  closely  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  person 
in  five  in  this  country  makes  efficient  use 
of  the  resources  at  his  command. 

Gratifying  as  the  results  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Thrift  Campaign  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  have  been,  there  continues 
to  be  great  need  for  the  exertion  of  equally 
intelligent  and  broad-minded  effort  in 
that  direction. 

OUR  INTERNATIONAL  UNCON- 
SCIOUSNESS 

WHEN  the  war  broke  out  in 
August,  1914,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  weighed  the  evi- 
dence of  each  side  and  pronounced  over- 
whelmingly a  verdict  of  sympathy  for  the 
Entente  Allies.  The  violation  of  Belgium 
was  usually  the  verbal  reason  given  by  the 
man  in  the  street  for  his  decision  against 
Germany;  but  actuating  this  expression 
were  the  underlying  fundamentals  of 
the  foundation  of  this  Government,  the 
principles  of  democracy  against  autocracy, 
and  the  feeling  that  the  victory  of 
Germany  meant  an  actual,  definite  danger 
to  the  United  States.  Added  to  this  was 
the  subconscious  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  under-dog — especially 
Belgium  and  France.  This  first  sober 
decision  of  the  country  has  never  changed; 
for  a  long  time  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
methods  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Ger- 
mans; by  their  propaganda  and  violence 
in  the  United  States;  and  finally  clinched 
by  the  submarine  atrocities  which  started 
with  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  are 
still  not  definitely  a  settled  question. 

But  there  has  never  been  an  interna- 
tional consciousness  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  our  internal  consciousness 
aroused  and  educated  by  elections  every 
four  years,  by  carefully  planned  campaigns 
of  nearly  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  our  institutions  of  instruction. 
The  public  has  demanded  information  and 
explanation  regarding  our  internal  future. 
The  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture have  long  conducted  educational 
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campaigns  in  response  to  this  demand. 
The  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  departments 
have  recently  taken  up  the  people's  edu- 
cation. The  great  cry  for  a  national 
consciousness  was  raised  before  the  last 
election.  Little  has  been  said  about  an  in- 
ternational consciousness  except  the  oft- 
repeated,  vague  phrase,  "We  must  now 
take  our  place  in  the  council  of  nations." 

The  American  people  have  practically 
always  left  the  care  of  their  international 
relations  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President,  asked  few  ques- 
tions, and  followed  blindly  the  lead  given 
them.  They  have  felt  that  international 
relations  were  a  great  mystery  which  no 
layman  might  dare  to  inquire  into  for 
fear  of  upsetting  the  delicate  wheels  of 
diplomacy.  This  is  a  correct  point  of 
view  regarding  many  negotiations  at  the 
time  they  are  going  on,  but  it  does  not  and 
should  not  hold  that  forever  the  State 
Department  should  be  the  crypt  for  all 
the  information  on  which  the  public  can 
base  its  judgment  of  a  foreign  policy. 

It  has  been  just  this  situation  that  the 
German  propagandists,  awakening  late  to 
the  futility  of  their  campaign  of  f rightful- 
ness, have  taken  hold  of  and  used  to  telling 
effect.  Instead  of  the  State  Department 
educating  the  people,  German  professors, 
pro-German  societies,  German-Americans 
have  used  every  means  of  publicity  and 
political  threats  and  cajolirrgs  to  mold  the 
international  opinion  of  the  public.  In 
this  they  have  been  helped  by  the  blunders 
of  the  Allies  and  their  unwillingness  to  imi- 
tate the  Germans  in  press  campaigns  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department,  the 
only  authoritative  American  source  of  in- 
formation, has  kept  silent,  giving  out  very 
few  facts  to  help  the  people  form  a  clear, 
unbiased  opinion. 

Many  private  individuals  have  under- 
taken to  educate  the  public  into  an  inter- 
national consciousness  in  favor  of  the 
Allies,  but  at  most  it  has  been  haphazard 
and  often  as  biased  as  the  organized  pro- 
German  propaganda. 

The  paid  German  propaganda — emanat- 
ing chiefly  from  German  sources — has  par- 
tially succeeded  in  beclouding  the  issue — 
has  twisted  every  move  of  the  Allies  to 
redound  against  England,  thus  aligning 


on  its  side  the  Irish  and  others  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  an  ingrained  opposi- 
tion to  England  Thus  the  war  between 
democracy  and  autocracy  (the  fundamen- 
tals for  which  this  war  is  being  fought)  and 
the  definite  danger  to  the  United  States 
in  case  of  a  German  .victory  and  the  horror 
of  the  methods  of  frightfulness  employed 
by  the  Germans  are  being  lost  in  a  maze  of 
German  attempts  to  educate  the  United 
States  into  their  conception  of  an  inter- 
national consciousness — a  conception  which 
not  only  actually  subverts  what  little  we 
know  of  international  affairs,  but  may  even 
destroy  our  internal  nationalism. 

And  out  of  this  maze,  neither  the  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Department,  nor  any  other 
Government  agency  offers  a  beacon  light 
of  concrete  information  to  guide  public 
opinion.  President  Wilson  has  clearly 
defined  the  attitude  and  aims  of  his  Ad- 
ministration toward  our  Latin-American 
neighbors  and  backed  them  up  with  clear 
statements  of  facts  as  he  sees  them,  thus 
giving  the  public  something  on  which  to 
base  its  judgment.  Our  international 
consciousness  is  groping  for  similar  state- 
ments regarding  our  world  policy.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  Administration  should 
give  out,  in  concrete  form,  a  history  of  our 
recent  diplomacy  with  European  nations, 
laying  out  its  attitude  and  aims  for  the 
future  so  that  the  American  people  can 
achieve  an  international  consciousness 
with  definite  facts  on  which  to  base  it. 

If  the  American  people,  in  the  light  of 
new  situations  and  contingencies,  ought 
to  revise  their  already  rendered  decision 
on  international  affairs,  it  is  the  State 
Department  or  the  President  who  should 
lay  before  them  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
a  new  decision,  and  not  propagandists  in 
the  employ  of  a  foreign  government. 


LAND  FOR  THE  LANDLESS 

UNDER  this  title  the  Reclamation 
Record  describes  the  free  lands  that 
the  Government  still  has  to  give 
away.  The  surprising  total  of  more  than 
250  million  acres  is  itemized  in  the  article. 
Twenty-five  states  still  contain  homestead 
lands— Nevada  the  most,  with  55  million 
acres,  and  Missouri  the  least,  with  952 
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acres.  The  following  states  have  a  mil- 
lion acres  or  more,  the  list  reading  in 
descending  scale  from  Nevada's  high  re- 
cord: Utah,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
California,  South  Dakota, Washington. 

The  Reclamation  Record  itself  is  note- 
worthy. It  is  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  is  one  of  those 
rare  Government  publications  that  are 
interesting  as  well  as  informing.  It  is 
as  much  like  a  modern  magazine  in  appear- 
ance as  the  antiquated  typography  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  will  let  it  be, 
but  its  text  is  an  achievement,  for  it 
manages  to  put  the  touch  of  humanity  and 
readableness  upon  information  that  is  use- 
ful for  farmers  everywhere. 


A  YEAR  OF  GOLD— AND  SERVICE 

TH  E  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Some  conception  of  the  wealth  in  new 
values  that  it  has  brought  us  is  given  by  the 
pictorial  record  of  prices  and  production 
that  appears  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

But  it  were  a  sorry  thing  to  think  upon 
this  record  only  as  an  addition  to  our  peo- 
ple's wealth.  Nor  is  that  the  only  aspect 
of  it.  What  has  been  done  has  been  to 
keep  alive,  and  to  accelerate,  the  processes 
of  peaceful  industry  in  a  world  whose 
factories  have  for  two  years  been  given 
over  chiefly  to  making  the  machinery  of 
war.  This  is  a  genuine  service  to  the 
world,  and  we  may  take  the  money  it  has 
brought  us  with  an  easy  conscience,  even 
with  pride,  for  it  has  been  more  than  well 
earned— our  beef  and  grain  and  wool  and 
cotton  have  done  their  share  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  civil  population  of  Europe, 
while  our  automobiles  and  implements  have 
been  used  largely  to  carry  on  the  normal 
activities  of  life  in  the  warring  countries.. 
That  is  perhaps  the  chief  satisfaction  in 
our  prosperity.  Another  lies  in  the  widen- 
ing of  our  own  industrial  life.  Even  in 
the  development  of  means  for  making 
explosives  that  add  to  the  destructiveness 
of  war  we  are  acquiring  the  means  for 
chemical  manufactures  that  will  per- 
manently enrich  the  peaceful  work  of  the 


Nation  when  the  war  will  cease.  The 
enormous  works  for  the  recovery  of  the 
products  of  the  kelp  beds  off  the  coast  of 
Southern  California  have  been  built  not 
only  with  an  eye  to  the  acetone  they  now 
produce  for  gunpowder  but  with  a  long 
view  ahead  to  the  potash  they  will  here- 
after produce  for  restoring  the  fertility  of 
American  farms.  The  demand  for  tri- 
nitrotoluol has  caused  makers  of  coke  to 
recover  the  valuable  benzol  which  we  have 
wasted  for  years  in  the  form  of  smoke;  but 
after  the  war  benzol  will  be  used  less  in 
explosives  and  chiefly  in  the  making  of 
dyes  and  drugs  to  brighten  life  and  alleviate 
mankind's  ills. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  porcelain, 
of  earthenware,  of  special  steels,  and  of 
many  other  products,  Americans  have  not 
merely  added  to  the  resources  of  our  in- 
dustries but  they  have  added  new  processes 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  nations. 

Thus,  more  than  a  Year  of  Gold,  it  has 
been  a  Year  of  Service. 


RAILROAD    PRESIDENTS  "UP 
FROM  THE  RANKS" 

ALONG  in  the  summer,  when  the  con- 
ferences were  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington between  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  sent  a  significant  item  to  his  paper: 

A  big  purring  automobile  swung  around  the 
west  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Stre**  to-day  and  swept  on  past  a  big 
Capital  sightseeing  'bus. 

"  Hello,  there,  Fred,"  shouted  a  well-dressed 
man  on  the  'bus. 

"  How  arc  you,  John?"  answered  the  prosper- 
ous man  in  the  automobile. 

"  Fred"  was  Frederick  D.  Underwood,  presi- 
dent of,  the  Eric  Railroad,  who  was  out  for  a 
pleasure  ride  with  some  of  the  other  representa- 
tives of  the  $  10,000,000,000  worth  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States.  "John"  was  one  of  the 
engineers  on  the  Erie,  with  whom  "Fred"  used 
to  work,  and  who  now  threatens  to  help  tic  up 
the  Eric  and  all.thc  other  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try if  "  Fred"  and  his  associates  don't  grant  the 
brotherhoods  the  eight-hour  day. 

An  interesting  and  profitable  half-hour 
can  be  spent  by  taking  a  railroad  guide 
book  and  "Who's  Who  in  America"  and 
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looking  up  the  names  and  biographies  of 
the  heads  of  the  railroads.  These  biog- 
raphies are,  necessarily,  of  the  sketchiest 
sort ;  yet  one  does  not  have  to  overtax  his 
imagination  to  read  between  these  prosaic 
lines  the  unpenned  struggles  and  the  unsung 
victories  that  were  entailed  in  rising  from 
the  crowded  slough  of  mediocrity : 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Markham,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  began  his 
railroad  service  as  a  section  laborer  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  George  B.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  started  his  life  career  as  an 
office  boy  with  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  how  one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
C.  B.  &  Q. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway,  head  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  member  of  the  firm  of  J .  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  president 
or  director  of  forty-odd  corporations  and 
railroads,  started  working  as  a  clerk  for 
the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Rutter  & 
Patterson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Marvin  Hughitt,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway,  started  as  a  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  was  once  a 
messenger  boy  in  the  service  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  now 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Central.  His  predeces- 
sor, President  William  C.  Brown,  started 
his  railroad  career  working  with  a  section 
gang  when  he  was  sixteen. 

Mr.  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
and  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railway,  started  as  a  clerk  in  the  comp- 
troller's office  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  when  he 
was  sixteen. 

Mr.  William  H.  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  was  a 
clerk  at  sixteen  with  the  Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Howard  Elliott, 
president  of  the  New  Haven,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  and  now  its  receiver — all 
rose  to  their  present  positions  from  the 
•imble  one  of  rodman. 


And  so  on,  down  the  list.  These  are  all 
essentially  self-made  men;  most  of  them 
were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  col- 
lege education.  They  are  inspiriting  evi- 
dence of  our  approach  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  national  ideal  known  as 
Equality  of  Opportunity. 


SOME  CORRECTIONS 

THE  World's  Work  is  glad  to 
publish  the  following  letter  from  E. 
I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  both  because  it 
makes  amends  for  an  unintentional  injus- 
tice to  that  company  and  because  it  il- 
lustrates again  the  confusion  and  hard- 
ship that  inevitably  accompany  the  militia 
system  of  national  defense.  The  com- 
munication refers  to  the  series  of  letters 
from  the  families  of  National  Guardsmen 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  this  mag- 
azine under  the  title,  "The  Folks  They  Left 
Behind  Them:" 

On  page  692  of  your  October  number  appears 
a  letter  which  does  this  company  a  great  in- 
justice. 

The  blanks  are  easily  filled  out.  Any  one 
can  supply  the  name  of  the  company,  and  we 
had  no  trouble  in  tracing  the  identity  of  the 
soldier  whose  name  is  left  blank  in  the  letter. 

The  statements  made  by  the  writer  arc  true, 
so  far  as  the  failure  of  this  man  to  receive  his 
pay  from  this  company  is  concerned,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  letter,  which  apparently  was  written 
in  July.  Its  publication  in  October  gives  an 
entirely  false  impression. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are:  This  company 
offered  to  pay  all  of  its  employees  who  en- 
tered the  Army  their  full  salaries  minus  the 
amount  they  received  from  the  United  States 
Government.  This  man  left  no  data  as  to  his 
position  in  the  Army— whether  he  were  private, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  officer,  and  the 
company's  accounting  department  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  data.  As  soon  as  this  was 
secured,  however,  a  check  for  his  back  pay, 
$1 17.13,  was  sent  to  him  in  care  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  which 
office  he  had  directed  that  it  be  sent;  other 
money  has  been  sent  in  the  same  way  since. 

The  portrait  of  James  J.  Hill  on  the  cover 
of  the  October  issue  is  copyrighted  by  Pach 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  the  cartoon 
on  page  C86,  entitled  "The  Trip  of  the 
Bushel,"  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley,  of  St.  Paul. 
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A MAN  living  in  one  of  the  South- 
ern States  came  to  the  World's 
Work  recently  with  a  request 
k  for  information  that  would  help 
^  him  determine  the  advisability 
of  putting  some  money  he  had  available 
for  investment  into  foreign  government 
securities.  His  interest  in  that  form  of  in- 
vestment had  been  aroused  by  a  suggestion 
made  by  one  of  the  editors  of  a  well-known 
financial  magazine  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry about  the  "best"  way  to  employ 
a  fund  of  $15,000  at  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  income  consistent  with  safety. 

One  part  of  the  suggestion,  this  investor 
said,  was  that  no  class  of  stocks  could  be 
recommended  to  meet  such  requirements. 
All  the  "coppers,  steels,  and  industrials" 
had  been  immediately  eliminated  because, 
although  many  of  them  might  still  have 
speculative  possibilities,  they  were  selling 
far  above  their  average,  and  it  seemed 
certain  that  "when  the  copper  metal 
comes  down  from  27  cents  to  1$  cents, 
steel  from  $57  to  $30,  and  industrial  busi- 
ness from  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  basis, 
prices  must  yield." 

It  would  be  possible,  the  suggestion 
ran,  to  select,  from  among  such  securities 
as  the  best  of  the  preferred  and  common 
railroad  shares,  the  thoroughly  seasoned 
public  utility  stocks,  the  preferred  indus- 
trials with  the  longest  records  of  good  earn- 
ings, and  certain  mill  and  bank  stocks, 
issues  that  were,  perhaps,  not  selling  much 
above  reasonable  estimates  of  their  intrin- 
sic values.  Yet,  they,  too,  were  higher 
than  their  average  level  of  prices. 

By  this  process  of  elimination,  the  speci- 
fications of  the  inquirer  were  left  to  be  met 
by  bond  investments,  as  follow: 

$2,000  Anglo-French  5's,  due  1920, 
yielding  about  6.30  per  cent. 

$5,000  Dominion  of  Canada  5  s,  due 
>9*'.  yielding  5.30  per  cent. 

$4,000  United  Kingdom  5  per  cent, 
notes,  due  1918,  yielding  5.50  per  cent. 


$3,000  American  Foreign  Securities  5's, 
due  1919,  yielding  5.75  per  cent. 

$1,000  City  of  Paris,  France,  6's,  due 
1921,  yielding  6.30  per  cent. 

The  Southerner  wanted  to  know  what, 
in  general,  was  the  opinion  of  the  World's 
Work  in  respect  to  this  caution  against 
buying  stocks  at  prevailing  prices  for 
permanent  investment,  but  said  he  desired 
more  particularly  to  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  essentials  entering  into  a  determina- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  various  foreign 
bonds  and  notes. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  told  that  the  cau- 
tion was  based  upon  unquestionably  logi- 
cal investment  reasoning.  There  is,  in 
fact,  great  need  to  emphasize  this  point, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  the  tendency  of  stock  prices 
generally  to  soar  above  intrinsic  values 
was  stronger  than  it  has  been  these  last 
few  months;  or  when  the  investing  public 
as  a  whole  was  more  prone  to  allow  its 
judgment  to  be  influenced  by  the  spec- 
tacular happenings  of  the  market-place. 

Artificial  valuations  have,  indeed,  not 
been  confined  alone  to  stocks  of  the  essen- 
tially speculative  class,  where  popularity 
has  been  based  for  the  most  part  upon 
guesses  and  rumors  of  future  possibilities. 
They  have  been  quite  as  much  in  evidence 
among  stocks  of  established  investment 
merit,  even  if  to  less  significant  propor- 
tions. Any  careful  investor  would  find 
it  possible  to  discover  this  fact  for  himself 
by  following  the  simple  rule  of  investigat- 
ing price  movements  over  a  period  of 
years,  while  recalling  that  there  is  obvi- 
ously a  big  element  of  the  temporary 
in  the  exceptional  enterprise  that  has 
lately  been  shared  by  practically  every 
one  of  this  country's  great  industries 
and  businesses  to  which  the  investing 
public  has  contributed  capital. 

But  to  refer  more  in  detail  to  some  of  the 
points  called  to  this  investor's  attention 
as  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
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distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  secur- 
ities of  foreign  nations  and  municipalities: 

These  securities  are  of  two  general 
classes,  namely,  those  representing  ex- 
ternal loans,  repayable,  principal  and 
interest,  in  United  States  gold  coin;  and 
those  representing  internal  loans,  repay- 
able, principal  and  interest,  in  the  coin 
of  the  realm  of  the  issuing  country.  ✓ 

As  far  as  foreign  securities  are  alone 
concerned,  it  is  significant  that  the  list 
suggested  as  the  "  best  investment "  for 
the  "highest  possible  income  consistent 
with  practical  safety"  is  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  issues  representing  exUmal  loans. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  loans, 
by  common  consent  and  established  prece- 
dent in  international  finance,  are  the  prior 
obligations  of  borrowing  governments. 

Each  of  these  two  general  classes  of 
loans  in  turn  subdivides  into  those  resting 
wholly  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
borrowing  government,  and  those  having 
specific  security  pledged  for  their  payment. 
Previous  to  the  great  international  finan- 
cial upheaval  caused  by  the  war,  it  had 
been  customary,  in  cases  where  expedi- 
ency demanded  the  provision  of  definite 
security,  for  governments  to  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  special  sources  of  income 
— for  example,  the  income  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly  pledged  by  Japan  under  its 
\\  per  cent,  bonds  of  1925.  But  both 
Great  Britain  and  France,  in  meeting 
their  vast  obligations  on  account  of  war 
expenditures  in  this  country,  have  more 
recently  created  an  extraordinary  type  of 
secured  government  loans  by  pledging 
for  the  payment  of  certain  issues  of  their 
notes  a  variety  of  high-grade  bonds  and 
stocks,  purchased  or  borrowed  from  the 
private  investment  holdings  of  their  citi- 
zens. And  it  is  again  significant  that 
these  two  issues  of  notes,  the  United 
Kingdom  5's  of  1918  and  the  American 
Foreign  Securities  5's  of  1919,  secured  by 
collateral  largely  in  the  shape  of  Ameri- 
can corporation  securities  of  the  highest 
quality,  comprise  nearly  one  half  of  the 
total  of  the  suggested  "best  investment." 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  inferred  that,  surround- 
ing the  securities  representing  the  internal 
loans  of  the  European  governments  that 
are  finding  their  way  in  increasing  amounts 


into  the  American  market,  there  are  con- 
ditions which  forbid  their  employment 
for  purposes  of  simon-pure  investment? 
The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  sug- 
gested merely  by  pointing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  estimating  the  limit  to  which 
the  belligerent  countries  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  in  the  issuance  of  internal  loans, 
by  means  of  which  they  must,  of  course, 
continue  to  meet  the  burden  of  their  finan- 
cial requirements. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  length  of 
questioning  the  ultimate  ability  of  these 
borrowers  to  pay  their  prodigious  debts 
in  full.  There  is  enough  uncertainty  about 
how  long  the  strain  upon  their  resources 
is  likely  to  continue  to  manifest  itself  in 
lower  values  for  their  money  as  measured 
by  the  American  dollar,  and  to  make  the 
true  income  investor  pause.  How  this 
uncertainty  appears  as  an  element  of  specu- 
lative chance  in  the  internal  European 
loans  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the 
5  per  cent.  National  Loan  of  the  Republic 
of  France  as  typical. 

The  "rentes,"  or  bonds  representing 
this  loan,  are  payable  in  francs,  of  which 
at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  it  takes 
5.18$  to  make  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar. 
Subscriptions  for  the  bonds  in  this  coun- 
try are  received,  however,  at  the  rate  of 
5.90  francs  to  the  dollar,  or  at  a  discount 
of  14  per  cent.  This  means  that  at  the 
subscription  price  of  87^,  a  bond  of,  say 
5,000  francs  denomination,  costs  $741. 53. 
Now,  if  the  franc  should  regain  its  normal 
value  and  the  bond  were  then  sold  at  the 
subscription  price,  it  would  bring  the 
equivalent  of  $844.39,  representing  a  profit 
of  $102.86,  or  about  13.87  per  cent.  And 
if  the  market  price  of  the  bonds  should 
advance  to  par  along  with  the  return  of 
the  franc  to  normal  value,  the  holder  of 
5,000  francs  capital  could  sell  for  the 
equivalent  of  $965,  securing  a  profit  of 
$223.50,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

Such  are  the  "ifs"  and  "ands"  that  make 
it  apparent  why  the  internal  war  loan 
bond  has  come  to  be  regarded  rather  more 
in  the  light  of  what  might  be  called  a  safe- 
guarded medium  for  speculating  in  foreign 
exchange  than  as  an  altogether  satisfac- 
tory security  for  the  more  conservatively 
inclined  American  investor. 
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papers  by  his  friend, 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

M  How  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  Committee  would  have  bulged  if  they  could  have  seen  the  pros- 
pective purchaser's  estimate  of  what  he  was  going  to  get!  .  .  .  //  j$  little  wonder 
thai,  with  these  facts  at  his  fingers'  ends,  Mr.  Hill  was  dominated  by  the  sense  of  unparalleled 
opportunity." 

III.  MR.  HILL  CAPTURES  THE  ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

HIS  DRAMATIC  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  RAILROAD  BUSINESS   BY  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE 
BONDS  OF  A  HAPHAZARD  GROUP  OF  LINES  IN  MINNESOTA  WHICH  "BEGAN  NO- 
WHERE   AND   ENDED   NOWHERE"   BUT   WHICH    HE    LATER  TRANS- 
FORMED  INTO  THE  WONDERFUL   GREAT   NORTHERN  SYS- 
TEM— THE  FOUR  ASSOCIATES,  THE  DUTCH  COM- 
MITTEE,  AND  SOME  SHREWD  FINANCE 


TH  E  event  which  came  to  open  to 
James  J.  Hill  a  new  and  great 
career,  to  evoke  his  latent  possi- 
bilities, and  to  change  the  aspect 
and  fortunes  of  the  Northwest 
was  the  panic  of  1873.  That  made  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  waited  and  of  which 
he  dreamed.  Severe  everywhere,  it  broke 
in  full  fury  upon  the  railroad  enterprises  of 
this  new  country;  financially  ill-supported, 
built  on  rainbows  of  unlimited  credit  and 
profits  to  accrue  from  business  still  in  the 
womb  of  the  future,  handled  in  some  cases 
by  men  who  cared  less  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  country  than  for  their  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement. It  needed  but  the  first 
turbulent  breath  of  the  coming  storm  to 
bring  this  flimsy  scaffolding,  without  even 
an  uncompleted  building  to  steady  it,  to 
the  ground  with  a  crash.  When  this  oppor- 
tune moment  came,  it  found  also  the 
man  ready,  equipped  and  waiting  to  wrest 
from  it  a  talisman  with  which  to  touch  the 
prairie  and  the  iron  rail  and  transmute 
them  into  wealth  and  fame. 

For  years  Mr.  Hill  had  largely  controlled 
the  profitable  traffic  from  St.  Paul  to  the 


Red  River  Valley  and  Manitoba.  But 
also  for  years  he  had  realized  that  the  ox- 
trains  and  river  boats  that  carried  it  must 
give  way  to  railroads.  Pondering  this 
inevitable  conclusion,  his  active  mind 
evolved  at  length  a  solution  as  daring  as  it 
was  brilliant.  His  agency  for  the  transfer 
of  freight  between  river  and  railroad  at 
St.  Paul  suggested  the  means.  If  the  rail- 
roads were  to  become  the  masters  over 
river  transportation,  he  would  become  the 
master  of  the  railroads. 

Naturally  his  mind  turned  at  once  to  the 
St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  This  railroad,  which 
threatened  his  territory,  became  henceforth 
the  object  of  his  most  profound  study. 
Own  it  he  would;  the  only  questions  were, 
When?  and  How? 

An  intimate  associate  testified  years 
later:  "It  [the  project  of  securing  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific]  became  from  day  to  day  an 
all-absorbing  subject  with  him.  I  used  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  getting  it  on  the  brain. 
He  thought  of  nothing  else." 

Another  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hill's  next- 
door  neighbor  for  years,  Mr.  H.  P.  Upham, 
afterward  president  of  the  First  National 
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Bank  of  St.  Paul,  tells  of  the  origin  of  the 
plan  in  these  dramatic  words — a  personal 
touch  which  those  who  knew  Mr.  Hill 
would  recognize  instantly  as  carrying  con- 
viction: "  From  the  time  he  first  conceived 
it,  he  was  possessed  by  the  railroad  scheme. 
He  used  to  talk  it  at  all  times.  He  sat  in 
the  old  club  house  holding  Kittson  in  a  cor- 
ner and  boring  the  plan  into  him  with  a 
threatening  forefinger.  He  ate  and  drank 
and  slept  with  it." 

The  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  was  the  heir-at- 
law  to  the  land  grants,  franchises,  and  priv- 
ileges of  an  earlier  company,  the  Minnesota 
&  Pacific,  that  had  been  chartered  to  give 
to  the  territory  of  Minnesota  a  line  of  rail- 
road across  the  territory  east  and  west 
(from  Stillwater,  by  way  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Anthony,  to  Breckenridge),  and  another 
line  north  and  south,  from  St.  Anthony 
(Minneapolis)  by  way  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Brainerd  to  St.  Vincent,  on  the  Canadian 
border.  Later  grants  extended  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  (on  paper)  from  St.  Paul  to 
Winona  and  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  head  of 
I^ake  Superior.  Altogether,  the  company 
held  the  right  to  construct  770  miles  of 
railroad  and  to  receive  a  total  land  grant  of 
5,184,000  acres. 

The  proposed  railroad  line  to  the  Can- 
adian border  at  St.  Vincent  was,  to  Mr. 
Hill's  mind,  a  most  valuable  asset.  When 
completed  it  would  traverse  the  Red 
River  Valley  and  Manitoba,  and  would 
supersede  his  boats  on  the  Red  River. 

But  the  Northern  Pacific  also  was  greatly 
interested  in  getting  a  line  down  the  Red 
River  Valley,  to  handle  the  Manitoba 
freights,  and  in  getting  a  line  into  St.  Paul 
and  terminal  facilities  there.  The  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  covered  both  grounds  either 
in  fact  or  in  right.  The  Northern  Pacific 
undertook  to  secure  its  aims  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  swallowing  its  rival — that  is, 
it  bought  the  stock  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific. 
But  it  had  to  go  further  than  this,  for  the 
financing  of  the  latter  road  was  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  thing,  the  like  of  which  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  railroad  history.  The 
cream  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  had  been 
put  into  another  company,  organized  in 
1865.  and  called  the  "First  Division  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific."  It  was  formed 
by   the  holders  of  certain  special  and 


THE  ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  PROPERTIES 

Acquired  by  James  J.  Hill  and  his  associates  in  1878. 
"Until  Mr.  Hill  and  his  friends  came  into  control, 
the  property  was  a  pitiful  heap  of  unrelated  scraps. 
Only  two  lines,  namely,  those  from  St.  Paul  to  Sauk 
Rapids  and  to  Breckenridge,  were  finished.  The 
other  and  more  ambitious  lines,  on  which  hung  a  big 
land  grant,  were  patches  of  road-bed  hung  up  in  Che 
air.  In  187 1  there  remained  still  to  be  completed  43$ 
miles  of  the  original  system" 

preferred  stocks,  and  contracted  with  B.  B. 
Litchfield,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  take  over 
and  finish  the  lines  from  St.  Anthony  to  Sauk 
Rapids  and  from  St.  Paul  to  Breckenridge. 
with  the  land  grant  belonging  to  them. 
Hence,  in  1870,  the  Northern  Pacific  bought 
also  the  capital  stock  of  the  First  Division 
Company.  It  now  had  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  railroad  situation  in  the  Northwest. 
It  owned  both  the  companies  by  which 
every  railroad  enterprise  in  that  section 
was  controlled. 

With  a  calculating  eye  Mr.  Hill  had 
watched  the  bond  issues  of  the  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  pile  skyward  during  the  ten  years 
before  the  panic. 

It  had  not  neglected  any  opportunities 
of  this  sort.  The  branch  line  began  in 
a  modest  sort  of  way  with  three  smaller 
mortgages  issued  at  different  times.  Then, 
getting  a  little  into  the  stride,  it  put  out 
$2,600,000  of  new  and  refunding  bonds 
in  1865.  But  the  year  previous  the  main 
line  had  made  one  issue  of  $1,500,000 
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ind  another  of  $3,000,000.  In  1868  there 
vas  a  crop  of  fo, 000,000.  Then  came  the 
;reat  stroke  of  business  which  fairly  daz- 
zled even  the  operators  of  that  time.  This 
vas  the  contract  made  by  one  of  these 
rompanies  with  the  other,  already  referred 
;o  (that  is,  a  contract  of  some  people  with 
themselves),  by  which  the  First  Division 
**as  to  finish  the  unfinished  lines,  equip 
them,  take  them  under  lease,  and  get  the 
land  grant ;  against  all  of  which  privileges, 
□r  obligations,  according  to  the  angle  of 
vision,  it  proceeded  to  issue,  in  1871,  a 
trifle  of  $1 5,000.000  of  bonds. 

This  was  a  huge  total,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  security  behind  it.  Ameri- 
can investors  would  not  have  touched  it. 
The  bonds  were  disposed  of  through  a  firm 
of  bankers  in  Amsterdam,  with  one  of  the 
Litchhelds  active  in  the  big  deal  that 
placed  these  $15,000,000  of  securities  with 
the  investors  of  Holland.    Enough  of  the 
purchase  price  was  held  back  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  issue  for  five  years,  in  order  that 
the  holders  might  be  sure  of  returns,  even 
if  paid  out  of  their  own  principal,  and  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  railroad  work  might 
remain  uninterrupted  by  financial  squalls. 
When  this  and  the  commission  charged  for 
negotiating  the  loan  had  both  been  de- 
ducted, less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cash 
paid  in  was  left  to  apply  to  actus!  construc- 
tion.   There  were  many  hands  between 
the  thrifty  Dutchmen  and  the  Minnesota 
prairie;  and  ultimately  the  bonds  netted 
to  their  owners  less  than  forty  dollars  on 
the  thousand  of  face  value.    These  bonds, 
defaulted  and  dishonored,  became  seven 
years  later  the  basis  of  the  purchase  of  the 
property  by  Mr.  Hill  and  his  friends, 

RAILWAY  ODDS  AND  ENDS   IN  MINNESOTA 

Out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  various 
transactions  there  had  been  built  some 
fragments  of  road,  cheaply  constructed  and 
utterly  incoherent  as  a  railroad  system. 
Mr.  Hill  knew  them  like  a  book:  in  his 
travels  over  the  prairies  he  had  watched 
their  haphazard  and  futile  growth.  The 
property  possessed  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific and  the  First  Division  companies  to- 
gether included,  at  the  time  when  they 
*ere  finally  submerged,  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  railway  odds  and  ends.   To  the 


First  Division,  as  the  concern  organized  to 
tempt  the  foreign  investor,  had  been  as- 
signed the  lion's  share.  It  had  a  line  from 
St.  Paul  by  way  of  St.  Anthony  (Minne- 
apolis) to  Sauk  Rapids,  and  another  from 
St.  Anthony  to  Breckenridge.  The  parent 
company,  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  rejoiced 
in  a  line  running  from  Sauk  Rapids  to 
Brainerd,  graded  but  not  ironed,  and  a 
theoretical  line  from  East  St.  Cloud  (near 
Sauk  Rapids)  northwest  to  Glyndon, 
where  it  crossed  the  tracks  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  thence  was  supposed  to  run 
north  down  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  to 
St.  Vincent  or  Pembina  on  the  internation- 
al boundary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  collapse  in  1873,  and  thereafter 
until  Mr.  Hill  and  his  friends  came  into 
control,  the  property  was  a  pitiful  heap  of 
unrelated  scraps.  Only  the  first  two  lines 
mentioned,  namely  those  from  St.  Paul  to 
Sauk  Rapids  and  to  Breckenridge,  were 
finished.  They  were  operated,  in  a  slip- 
shod way,  so  far  as  the  trifling  local  busi- 
ness seemed  to  warrant.  The  other  and 
more  ambitious  lines,  on  which  hung  a  big 
land  grant,  were  patches  of  road-bed  hung 
up  in  the  air.  A  few  miles  of  iron  had  been 
laid  on  the  Brainerd  branch;  from  St. 
Cloud  to  Melrose;  and  on  the  stretch 
north  and  south  from  Glyndon.  Consider- 
able grading  had  been  done  elsewhere.  In 
1871  there  remained  still  to  be  completed 
435  miles  of  the  original  system. 

BUILDING  RAILROADS  WITH  SCRAP  IRON 

The  condition  of  the  property  was  dis- 
piriting enough  to  the  representatives 
whom  the  Dutch  bondholders  sent  to  look 
it  over.  The  stretch  of  track  from  Glyndon 
north  and  south  began  nowhere  and  ended 
nowhere.  Mr.  J.  P.  Farley,  receiver  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  stated  in  187),  when 
he  took  charge,  that  you  could  get  over  it 
with  a  hand  car,  but  that  a  locomotive  or 
train  could  not  be  run  over  it  at  all.  Later 
he  reported  as  follows  on  the  operation  of 
this  piece  of  line:  "  In  December,  1873,  and 
January,  1874,  we  ran  a  few  trains  over  the 
Red  River  portion  of  our  road.  We  found 
the  traffic  so  extremely  light  that  we  could 
not  make  operating  expenses,  and  we  aban- 
doned the  operation  of  the  line  till  the  fol- 
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lowing  May,  from  which  time  we  continued 
the  operation  of  the  road  until  November 
of  the  same  year,  closing  the  season's  busi- 
ness with  a  light  profit  above  the  actual 
expenses." 

But  clearly  a  property  which  could  at 
least  earn  its  bread  and  butter  in  one 
direction,  and  which  could  give  connections 
with  St.  Paul  and  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  other,  would  be  worth  holding  on  to  if 
it  could  be  done  without  too  much  expendi- 
ture of  ready  cash,  which  was  scarce  in 
those  days. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  which  had  still  a 
couple  of  years'  lease  of  life,  was  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  situation  nor  desirous  of  relin- 
quishing the  control  that  it  had  secured. 
I  lad  not  financial  disaster  intervened,  noth- 
ing would  have  induced  it  to  surrender  vir- 
tual possession  of  an  adjunct  so  valuable, 
and  a  potential  competitor  that  the  future 
must  make  so  troublesome,  as  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific.  Bankrupt  itself,  the  Northern 
Pacific  not  only  could  not  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  bankrupt  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  but  it 
could  not  fulfil  the  terms  stipulated  on  its 
purchase  of  the  First  Division  Company. 
That  stock  was  turned  back  to  Mr.  Litch- 
field, to  reappear  later.  The  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  defaulted  on  its  bonds,  and  the  sub- 
sequent foreclosure  sale  extinguished  the 
rights  of  the  stock  on  which  the  Northern 
Pacific  had  relied. 

Meantime  there  were  all  kinds  of  friction. 
The  Northern  Pacific  threatened  to  control 
the  Red  River  business  from  Glyndon  north 
to  the  international  boundary  line,  or  to  de- 
stroy it.  It  threatened  to  parallel  the  line 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  by  building  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  River,  and  to  do  the 
same  for  the  line  from  Sauk  Rapids  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  It  worked  to 
get  different  portions  of  the  land  grants 
belonging  to  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  set 
aside.  It  claimed  part  of  them  for  itself, 
and  instituted  litigation  that  dragged  on 
interminably.  Each  one  of  its  aggressive 
acts  was  a  body  blow  to  the  infirm  old 
enterprises  grouped  under  the  general 
name  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  They 
made  any  attempt  to  rehabilitate  that  con- 
cern seem  hopeless. 

It  is  now  possible  to  trace  with  under- 
standing the  lines  of  what  Mr.  Hill  himself 


forty  years  later  called  '*  the  great  adven- 
ture" of  his  life  as  they  took  shape  and 
grew  in  his  brain  into  intelligence,  purpose, 
and  power. 

PLANNING  "THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE" 

The  first  step,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Hill, 
from  the  moment  that  his  thought,  taking 
form  and  substance,  sought  to  find  realiza- 
tion in  action,  was  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  men  able  to  help. 

The  first  of  these  men  was  his  partner, 
Norman  W.  Kittson.  This  railroad  scheme 
seemed  wild  to  him;  but  at  last  he  was 
won  over,  if  not  convinced.  Mr.  Hill 
"bored  away,"  and  the  deadly  forefinger 
got  in  its  work.  Kittson  decided  that  he, 
too,  would  take  the  plunge.  But  in  his 
heart  he  was  not  over-sanguine  about  it. 
General  Sibley,  who  was  at  that  time  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  and  influential 
man  in  the  state,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
first  governor,  and  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Kittson,  said  afterward: 
"  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  about  his 
contemplated  participation  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railroad  bonds,  and  I  only 
learned  of  it  after  the  deal  had  been  con- 
summated. He  said  one  day  that  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  tell  me  of  the  plan 
was  because  he  knew  I  would  endeavor  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  'You  may  not 
know,  Sibley,'  he  said,  'that  everything  I 
had  in  the  world  was  risked  on  that;  an 
enormous  risk  at  my  time  of  life,  and  I  did 
not  dare  to  tell  you  of  it.'" 

The  second  man  to  become  interested 
in  the  idea,  Donald  A.  Smith  (who  later 
became  Lord  Strathcona),  was  already 
quite  a  personage,  having  held  the  office  of 
Chief  Commissioner  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Since  1869  he  had  been  famil- 
iar with  the  country.  Since  1870  he  had 
known  and  appreciated  Mr.  Hill.  And  he 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shield :  the  possibility  of  development  not 
on  the  American,  but  on  the  Canadian,  side 
of  the  border,  where  his  interests  were. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  idea  was  in  the  air, 
and  until  it  materialized  it  would  be  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  people  of 
Winnipeg  and  the  people  of  the  territory 
about  and  beyond  it,  already  beginning  to 
be  settled,  to  get  direct  rail  connection  with 
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the  .outside  world.  There  was  but  one 
way:  Canada  must  build  a  line  from 
Winnipeg  td  the  border,  and  connect  there 
with  some  line  built  through  the  United 
States  to  St.  Paul. 

Late  in  1874  he  was  passing  through  St. 
Paul,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  talk  with  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Kittson. 
Of  them  he  made  a  request  for  information 
about  the  property,  land  grant,  equipment, 
and  debt  of  the  companies  which,  for  con- 
venience, may  still  be  designated  by  the 
single  name,  "St.  Paul  &  Pacific."  That 
information  Mr.  Hill  had  been  collecting 
cver>-where. 

At  first,  however,  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a 
convert  to  the  plan  to  purchase,  which,  to 
him.  seemed  illusory.  He  wanted  to  find 
out  who  were  the  owners  of  the  bonds  of 
the  railroads,  and  to  see  if  these  parties 
could  be  persuaded  to  put  enough  more 
money  into  them  to  give  Winnipeg  its  rail 
connection.  He  learned  that  there  was  no 
nope  of  that. 

the  sale  of  the  northern  pacific 

Thus  baffled  in  his  first  idea,  Mr.  Smith 
had  progressed  far  enough  in  1874  to  reach 
the  following  opinion,  stated  in  his  own 
words:  "  Failing  to  get  the  road  through  in 
any  other  way,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
induce  others  along  with  myself  to  take  it 
up,  if  it  could  be  got  upon  such  terms  as 
these  gentlemen  thought  it  could  be  obtained. 
1  be  stock  was  looked  upon  as  valueless, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
m  acquiring  it;  then  it  was  to  get  the  bonds 
— a  majority  or  controlling  interest  in  the 
bonds — on  the  best  terms  on  which  they 
could  be  got,  which  I  believed  would  be  at 
a  very  low  price." 

In  August.  1875,  the  entire  Northern 
Pacific  system  was  sold  at  foreclosure  and 
reorganized  by  a  committee  of  the  bond- 
holders. It  was  to  be  expected  that,  from 
•his  time,  it  would  interpose  an  opposition 
-r?ore  effective  than  it  had  been  able  to  make 
*uring  the  last  few  years  of  helplessness. 
Part  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  system  was 
iow  in  a  position  to  become  self-sustaining 
by  virtue  of  the  Manitoba  business  that  it 
carried,  from  which  Mr.  Hill's  boats  were 
taking  their  toll.  For  its  ninety-seven 
miles  of  track  in  the  Red  River  Valley  it 


reported  net  earnings  of  more  than  $8,000 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1875.  The 
receiver,  in  congratulating  himself  upon 
this  showing,  says:  "  We  expect  to  control 
over  our  own  line  the  entire  traffic  of  Mani- 
toba by  running  in  connection  with  a  daily 
line  of  boats  terminating  at  Fisher's  Land- 
ing." This  was  Mr.  Hill's  idea,  and  he 
had  foreseen  something  of  the  sort  from 
the  moment  when  he  personally  went  into 
the  Red  River  business. 

It  was  in  the  year  1876  that  Mr.  Hill's 
plan  for  getting  control  of  the  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  properties  began  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  urgent  and  practicable.  The 
panic  of  1873  was  now  in  the  background, 
confidence  was  partially  restored,  capital 
was  ready  for  new  ventures,  and  the  fic- 
tions about  the  unpromising  character  of 
the  Northwest  as  an  agricultural  region 
were  pretty  well  dissipated.  Something 
was  going  to  be  done;  the  practical  question 
was:   Who  would  get  the  opportunity? 

Wlien  the  court  had  appointed  a  re- 
ceiver for  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  in  1873,  it 
had  authorized  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  of 
debentures  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
branch  to  St.  Vincent  by  December  2d  of 
that  year,  to  save  the  land  grant.  Neither 
the  directors  of  the  road  nor  the  Dutch 
bondholders  were  able  or  disposed  to  fur- 
nish the  money.  The  receiver  actually 
got  $100,000  to  spend. 

THE  "DUTCH  COMMITTEE" 

The  bondholders,  including  the  partners 
of  the  Amsterdam  banking  house  through 
which  they  had  dealt,  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  members  to  act  for  them 
which  will  appear  throughout  this  time  and 
until  the  conclusion  of  all  negotiations  as 
the  "  Dutch  Committee."  They  selected 
the  firm  of  John  S.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
United  States,  and  afterward  gave  Mr. 
Kennedy  power  of  attorney  to  act  for  them. 
In  1873,  Mr.  John  Carp,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  came  to  the  United 
States  for  the  bondholders,  visited  St.  Paul, 
spent  some  weeks  there,  and  went  over  the 
property.  Obtuse  as  he  was,  he  saw  its 
possibilities.  But  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  could  devise  a  scheme  for  realizing 
these  without  more  investment.    As  the 
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bondholders  resolutely  refused  to  part  with 
more  cash,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
even  to  surrender  coupons  from  their 
delinquent  securities,  these  efforts  were  nec- 
essarily fruitless. 

On  March  6,  1876,  an  important  act 
was  passed  making  it  possible  to  foreclose 
a  mortgage  on  a  land-grant  railroad  with- 
out thereby  destroying  the  immunity 
from  taxation  of  its  granted  land.  Up 
to  this  time  it  had  been  practically  impossi- 
ble to  organize  a  new  company  to  take  over 
the  old  properties  without  forfeiting  those 
lands  by  the  very  act.  Now  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
It  was,  indeed,  time  to  get  busy. 

A  ROUND-UP  OF  FACTS,  HILL  FASHION 

There  was  not  an  atom  of  available  fact 
bearing  on  the  proposed  transaction  which 
Mr.  Hill  had  not  mastered.  Here  are  the 
words  in  which  he  himself  summed  up  his 
activity  during  this  interval:  "I  com- 
menced to  get  all  the  information  that  1 
could  find,  copies  of  the  mortgages,  of  the 
complaints  and  paper  books  published  in 
connection  with  the  lawsuits,  records  in  the 
court,  and  such  information  as  I  could 
gather  from  parties  who  were  likely  to  have 
information  as  to  the  situation  in  Holland, 
as  to  the  situation  with  the  bondholders 
and  their  relations  to  the  Dutch  Committee, 
the  position  of  the  several  lawsuits,  the 
grounds,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  upon  which 
the  lawsuits  were  brought,  and  with  coun- 
sel discussed  the  merits  or  probable  merits 
of  those  cases."  Donald  A.  Smith  said 
that  the  two  of  them  met  frequently  in 
1874  and  1875;  that  "we  repeatedly  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  thing." 

Now  the  critical  moment  had  come. 
Mr.  Hill  had  some  business  at  this  time  to 
transact  with  the  Canadian  Government, 
in  relation  to  the  carriage  of  rails  to  Mani- 
toba for  its  new  line;  and  he  left  St.  Paul 
for  Ottawa  March  17,  1876,  having  pre- 
pared first  to  see  Mr.  Smith  and  arrive  at 
something  definite  if  possible.  Mr.  Smith 
believed  that  he  could  interest  some  of  his 
friends  in  London  in  the  enterprise.  He 
and  Mr.  Hill  breakfasted  together  "in  a 
little  cottage  back  of  Ottawa,"  and  Mr. 
Smith  finally  told  Mr.  Hill  to  go  back 


home  and  see  at  what  price  the  Dutch  bond- 
holders would  dispose  of  their  holdings. 
The  "Bank  Cottage"  interview  separates 
definitely  the  time  of  planning  from  the 
time  of  action.  Meeting  in  Chicago,  on 
his  way  home,  with  one  of  the  friends  tu 
whom  he  had  for  years  talked  of  his  scheme, 
Mr.  Hill  burst  out,  the  moment  he  saw 
him,  with  "  Donald  A.  Smith  is  ready  to  take 
hold."  He  had  already  ceased  to  handle 
steamboat  business  outside  of  his  own.  and 
in  June  he  gave  up  his  arrangement  for 
handling  freight  in  St.  Paul.  Bigger  things 
were  now  in  prospect.  For  him,  the 
waiting  time  was  over. 

Three  men  were  now  ready  to  take  up 
the  plan  and  to  chance  their  future  upon  it. 
But  that  was  not  enough.  A  fourth  asso- 
ciate must  be  secured  who  had  money  or 
the  confidence  of  men  of  means.  Mr.  Hill 
knew,  and  the  others  had  taught  them- 
selves to  believe,  that  they  had  to  seek  for 
credit  as  well  as  for  cash.  If  they  could 
handle  the  purchase,  he  was  convinced 
that  a  line  of  credit  which  should  enable 
them  to  finance  the  new  concern  at  the  start 
would  be  enough  to  put  it  on  its  feet  and  en- 
able it  to  finance  itself.  Where  was  the 
person  through  whom  this  credit  or  cash  or 
both  could  be  procured?  The  man  to  whom 
they  turned  was  Mr.  George  Stephen,  after- 
ward as  well  known  in  the  British  Empire 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen  as 
Mr.  Smith  was  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Strathcona. 

ENTER,  GEORGE  STEPHEN 

In  1871   Mr.  Stephen  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  1876.   At  this  time, 
therefore,  his  mere  counsel  on  such  a  proj- 
ect as  these  gentlemen  had  in  mind  was  of 
no  inconsiderable  assistance.    But  it  was 
a  long  time  after  the  plan  was  moving 
toward  form  and  fruit  before  Mr.  Stephen  , 
came  formally  into  the  arrangement.    Mr.  \ 
Hill  himself  did  not  meet  the  latter  until  1 
1877.    In  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  Smith] 
wrote  asking  Mr.  Hill  to  meet  him  in  Mont*, 
real.    There  Mr.  Hill  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Stephen.    He  had  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  latter's  connection  with  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  nor  any  idea  that  he  would  per- 
sonally come  into  the  railroad  project. 
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:  suggestion  was  that  Mr.  Stephen  was 
ut  to  go  abroad,  and  that  he  might  be 
;  to  interest  some  of  his  powerful  friends 
England.  He  thought  that  they  might 
willing  to  advance  money  on  the  secur- 
of  the  bonds  still  to  be  bought  from  the 
ten  holders.  In  September  of  the  same 
r,  1877,  Mr.  Stephen  was  called  to 
tea  go  by  business  for  the  Bank  of  Mont- 
I.  of  which  he  was  then  president.  To- 
ner with  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
pus,  the  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
>ntreal,  he  ran  up  to  St.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
I  took  them  on  a  trip  over  the  railroad 
it  was  becoming  so  interesting  to  them 
In  the  same  year  and  month  he  and 
.  Hill,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Kittson  had 
neeting  at  Montreal  at  which  was  pres- 
:  Mr.  John  S.  Barnes,  of  the  firm  of 
in  S.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
>resentatives  of  the  Dutch  bondholders, 
this  meeting  the  prices  to  be  offered  for 
;  bonds  were  practically  agreed  upon; 
i  it  was  also  understood,  though  nothing 
s  yet  put  in  writing,  that  each  of  the 
jr  principals  interested  in  the  negotia- 
•ns  now  going  forward  would  have  a  one 
:h  interest  in  the  profits  to  be  realized, 
lile  the  remaining  one  fifth  could  be  used 
Mr.  Stephen,  at  his  discretion,  in  se- 
nng  the  capital  necessary  to  the  enter- 
ise,  wherever  that  might  be  found. 

A  STRATEGIC  "  OFFER  " 

Mr.  John  Carp  had  come  over  from 
recht  again,  in  December,  1876,  to  see 
ut  might  be  done  for  the  desperately 
-ary  bondholders.  He  had  a  complicated 
*>eme  of  his  own  for  the  reorganization  of 
e  property.  He  invited  propositions 
>m  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Smith.  A  letter 
is  sent  to  Mr.  Carp,  January  29,  1877, 
aking  an  offer  to  take  over  a  part  of  the 
operties,  those  of  the  First  Division,  on 
rms  of  whose  acceptance  there  could  be 
•  expectation;  whose  conditions  it  would 
far  more  difficult  for  the  seller  than  the 
iver  to  meet.  It  was  never  even  sub- 
itted  to  the  Dutch  Committee.  No- 
dy  had  expected  that  it  would  be.  It 
is  made,  by  Mr.  Hill's  advice,  merely 
humor  Mr.  Carp;  to  prevent  him  from 
coming  hostile,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
r  future  negotiations  on  a  different  basis 


when  the  time  should  be  ripe.  I  ncidentally 
it  was  made  a  medium  through  which 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  bondholders 
some  unpleasant  information  about  their 
properties.  The  writers  "knocked"  some 
of  the  line  pretty  hard,  but  no  one  can  say 
they  misrepresented  facts.  So  its  terms 
were  of  no  practical  importance. 

The  only  important  result  of  this  tenta- 
tive offer  was  to  obtain,  in  return — which 
was  one  of  its  objects — an  idea  from  Mr. 
Carp  of  the  prices  at  which  and  the  terms 
on  which,  instead  of  those  offered  by  Mr. 
Hill,  he  thought  the  Dutch  Committee 
might  feel  willing  to  part  with  their  hold- 
ings. This  was  precisely  the  information 
that  Mr.  Hill  had  been  fishing  for  in  these 
shallow  waters.  Taken  with  all  the  other 
advices  gathered  in,  there  was  now  some- 
thing to  go  upon.  Mr.  Smith  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  friend,  Mr. 
Stephen,  that  the  thing  deserved  looking 
into.  Now,  in  May,  1877,  Mr.  Hill  went 
to  Montreal  on  Mr.  Smith's  request,  as 
already  stated,  and  for  the  first  time  met 
Mr.  Stephen.  At  this  conference  all  de- 
tails of  the  project  were  discussed  quite 
thoroughly.  Several  days  were  spent  in 
maturing  a  plan  to  buy  the  bonds  held  by 
the  Dutch  Committee.  They  proposed 
to  bid  a  lump  sum  and  let  the  owners  of  the 
different  classes  of  bonds  settle  among 
themselves  how  it  should  be  divided;  that 
is,  what  should  be  the  discount  on  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  bonds  to  be  put  into  the  deal. 
With  this  understanding  the  Montreal 
conference  broke  up  and  Mr.  Hill  came 
back  to  St.  Paul  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  carrying  out  the  programme  thus  set- 
tled upon  between  the  three  active  asso- 
ciates who  had  drawn  it  up. 

SOUNDING   THE    DUTCH  COMMITTEE 

Accordingly  a  proposition  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Kittson,  May  26, 
1877.  In  the  letter  of  January  29,  1877. 
Hill  and  Kittson,  acting  alone,  had  offered 
$3,500,000  in  cash  and  agreed  to  surrender 
the  unsold  portions  of  the  land  grant. 
But  they  asked,  in  return,  "delivery  to  us 
of  a  perfect  title,  vesting  in  us,  under  such 
corporate  name  as  we  may  adopt,  said 
railroad  and  its  franchises,  and  all  other 
property  clear  of  incumbrance."  This 
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for  a  part  of  the  property  only!  It  was  a 
condition  clearly  impossible  of  fulfilment 
for  the  present,  if  at  all,  by  the  owners  of 
the  property.  The  offer  was  a  mere 
"feeler."  The  next  proposal,  that  of  May 
26th,  in  the  same  year,  from  the  same  gentle- 
men, contained  a  valuation  of  the  different 
classes  of  bonds  outstanding,  ranging  from 
80  cents  to  1 1  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  ad- 
vises the  bondholders  that  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Stephen  are  to  furnish  the  money,  and 
it  asks  for  notice  of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  in 
case  the  proposal  is  favorably  received,  in 
which  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds.  On 
request  of  the  Dutch  Committee,  the  prop- 
osition was  extended  until  September 
10th.  Mr.  Carp  was  trying  to  get  better 
terms  than  those  that  had  been  named. 
On  December  27,  191$,  Mr.  Hill,  reviewing 
this  transaction,  summed  it  up  thus  in 
conversation:  "  1  remember  when  Stephen 
went  to  England  to  try  to  raise  funds.  He 
was  sanguine,  and  said  to  go  ahead  and 
make  an  offer  for  the  property.  But  I 
feared  a  miscarriage.  When  Mr.  Kittson 
and  1  made  the  offer  to  the  Dutch  bond- 
holders, I  worked  all  night  over  the  form  of 
the  proposition  to  be  made,  and  took  it  to 
Judge  Young  in  the  morning  to  see  that 
the  phraseology  was  all  right.  ...  It 
was  construed  by  them  as  an  offer  for  the 
property  outright;  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
only  an  option  under  which  we  secured  a 
certain  time  to  raise  the  money,  and  were 
not  bound  if  we  did  not  succeed." 

SOME  THINGS  J.  J.  H.  OBSERVED 

Two  statements  still  exist  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Hill,  one  describing  the  lines 
and  their  property,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1877,  and  the  other  listing  the  bond- 
ed indebtedness,  which  show  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  even  completer  details  of  the 
business  than  were  the  owners  themselves. 
He  lists  45 5 \  miles  of  completed  track,  ten 
miles  from  Crookston  to  Fisher's  Landing, 
and  34  miles  under  construction  from 
Breckenridgc  to  the  end  of  the  track  south 
of  Glyndon,  for  which  the  bondholders  had 
at  last  been  persuaded  to  furnish  some 
money  and  which  was  opened  for  traffic 
October  22,  1877.  There  are  229^  other 
miles  on  which  the  grading  is  mostly  done, 
but  nothing  else.    He  catalogues  all  the 


rolling-stock,  with  current  valuation, 
the  real  estate.  He  shows  the  net  eanw 
ings  of  the  First  Division  Company  to  ha«| 
been  $264,142,  which  was  about  {6,000  ta 
than  they  were  six  years  before.  But  he 
also  notes  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1&77 
there  had  been  expended  on  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  property  |i88,:$o 
wbicb  bad  been  charged  to  operating  expnui 
instead  of  to  construction  and  equipmni 
That  detail,  which  attracted  little  notice 
when  railroad  accounting  was  such  a  mass 
of  jugglery  with  figures  that  nobody  paid 
much  attention  to  any  item  of  it,  had  vast 
significance  for  his  practical  mind,  it 
showed  net  earnings,  on  a  fair  operating 
basis,  of  $450,000  a  year;  a  more  than 
respectable  total. 

THE  PURCHASE  PRICE 

The  rest  of  the  inventory  is  even  mar 
interesting.  Mr.  Hill  lists  every  fraction 
of  the  debt,  describes  the  securities  and 
values  them  as  if  he  had  been  dealing  with 
them  all  his  life.  He  shows  that  the  cost 
of  the  bonds  at  prices  set  in  his  proposal 
would  be  $4,330,180.  To  this  he  adds 
costs  of  foreclosure  and  of  completing  un- 
completed portions  of  the  line,  and  arrive 
at  the  figure  of  $5,540,180  as  the  "totii 
amount  required  to  buy  the  property  as  & 
now  stands  and  complete  the  system  as  fr 
as  at  present  desirable." 

But  the  list  of  assets  is  different.  Ho* 
the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  Committee  would 
have  bulged  if  they  could  have  seen  the 
prospective  purchaser's  estimate  of  what 
he  was  going  to  get!  So  fixed,  however, 
was  their  own  unbelief  that  it  would 
only  have  convinced  them  that  he  was  an 
impractical  dreamer.  Every  detail  is  there 
and  every  item  is  valued  by  a  man  who 
knew  personally  its  quality  and  quanta 
and  who  was  never  accused  of  getting  the 
bad  end  of  a  bargain  or  of  overvalue 
what  he  was  trying  to  purchase.  Putting 
the  moderate  figure,  absurd  in  the  eyes*' 
to-day,  of  $20,000  a  mile  on  the  track 
of  the  570  miles  that  would  exist  after 
work  under  way  had  been  finished,  and  the 
expense  of  completing  which  he  had  figumJ 
into  his  cost  prices,  and  adding  the  acma1 
value,  with  depreciation,  of  equipment 
shops,  supplies,  etc.,  the  bare  railroad  prop- 
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trrty  stands  at  $12,216,718.  Townsites 
and  land  grants,  the  latter  estimated  only 
at  the  current  figure  of  $2.50  per  acre,  the 
price  then  put  on  public  lands  in  general, 
footed  up  $6,586,205  more.  Here  is  a 
total  property  value  of  a  little  less  than  20 
million  dollars,  to  be  had  at  a  little  more 
ihan  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  And 
this  is  a  flat  bargain,  allowing  not  a  penny 
fur  the  certain  increase  of  business  and  rise 
of  values  with  the  development  of  the 
country.  In  a  supplementary  note,  so  as 
not  to  mar  the  severe  austerity  of  the 
estimate  itself.  Mr.  Hill  says:  "We  believe 
that  $600,000  per  year  would  be  a  low  esti- 
mate, and  with  fair  average  crops  the 
net  earnings  would  undoubtedly  reach 
$700,000;  which  amount  will  increase  from 
year  to  year  as  the  country  is  settled  up." 
It  is  littJe  wonder  that,  with  these  facts  at 
his  ringers'  ends,  Mr.  Hill  was  dominated 
by  the  sense  of  unparalleled  opportunity. 

After  a  lot  of  dickering  over  prices  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1877,  a  schedule  at 
which  the  various  classes  of  bonds  might  be 
bought  in  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Hill  and 
Mr.  Kittson  and  by  the  Dutch  Committee. 
As  was  stated  above,  the  former  had  so 
worded  their  offer  as  to  make  it  cover  only 
an  option  to  purchase,  and  began  with  re- 
doubled energy  to  try  to  raise  the  cash. 
The  latter  understood  that  they  had  made 
i  sale,  and  made  public  announcement  to 
that  effect. 

NO  HELP   FROM  ENGLAND 

But  in  December  of  that  year  Mr. 
Stephen  came  back  from  England  to  report 
J  flat  failure.  This  was  a  terrible  setback 
for  the  Dutch  Committee,  who  had  fore- 
men an  end  to  the  troublous  responstbili- 
iKi  of  their  stewardship;  and  to  the  bond- 
holders of  all  degrees,  who  had  been  count- 
ing on  a  little  cash  in  exchange  for  their 
^predated  paper.  They  became  des- 
ecrate for  a  trade;  for  any  kind  of  trade 
:nat  would  put  an  end  to  their  worries, 
!^>r  negotiations,  their  apprehensions, 
it*ir  responsibilities. 

,Jn  Mr.  Stephen's  return  from  abroad, 
•  hristmas  Day  or  the  day  afterward. 
:^77.  fhe  four  disappointed  associates  had 
'  meeting  at  Montreal.  Every  road  but 
"nc  had  been  closed  to  them.    They  could 


not  get  cash,  it  remained  only  to  be  seen 
whether  a  proposition  to  buy  these  bonds 
by  pledging  their  credit  would  be  con- 
sidered. At  this  meeting  they  drew  up 
another  proposition.  The  prices  of  the 
bonds  as  already  agreed  upon  were  to 
stand.  But  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
get  the  securities  by  putting  up  only  such 
amount  of  cash  as  these  gentlemen  could 
raise  themselves ;  and  providing  for  payment 
of  the  balance  only  after  the  foreclosures 
should  have  been  completed  and  the  prop- 
erty thus  put  in  shape  for  a  future  issue  of 
credit  against  it.  With  this  understand- 
ing they  all  went  to  New  York  about 
January  2,  1878,  to  negotiate  anew  with 
Kennedy  &  Co.  Here,  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Hill  personally  drew  up  the  memoran- 
dum which  was  the  basis  of  the  discussions 
that  ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

THE  TERMS  OF  THE  DEAL 

He  proved  himself  as  shrewd  here  as  in 
his  inventory  of  the  property  itself.  This 
memorandum,  of  two  printed  pages  in 
length,  is  the  patent  of  nobility  for  the 
whole  Great  Northern  system  of  to-day. 
It  proposed  that  the  bonds  should  be 
turned  over  at  the  prices  already  agreed 
upon.  Then  it  agreed  to  pay  to  the  bond- 
holders interest  on  the  purchase  money  at 
7  per  cent,  until  the  various  mortgages 
could  be  foreclosed  and  clear  title  obtained. 
Within  six  months  after  that,  the  whole 
purchase  price  was  to  be  paid  in  6  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  of  the  new  company,  together 
with  $250  of  6  per  cent,  preferred  stock  for 
each  $1,000  of  such  bonds.  The  pur- 
chasers were  to  obtain  and  advance  the 
money  necessary  for  the  extensions  of  the 
system  urgently  demanded  to  save  fore- 
fetture  of  land  grants.  Until  all  was  com- 
pleted, the  bonds  were  to  be  put  in  escrow; 
but  the  purchasers  were  to  get  immediate 
possession  and  management  of  the  fore- 
closure proceedings,  and  through  these  of 
the  property.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  new,  and,  as  it  was  to  be,  the  successful 
offer  to  the  Dutch  bondholders,  which  was 
formally  made  January  5,  1878. 

At  last  the  associates  saw  a  way  to  get 
control  of  these  railroad  properties  and  put 
their  plan  to  the  test.  Only— and  they 
were  fully  aware  of  it— a  failure,  judgment 
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not  vindicated  by  the  event,  any  mischance 
that  could  not  be  foreseen  and  guarded 
against,  would  leave  ail  of  them  ruined  in 
fortune,  broken  in  hope,  discredited  before 
the  world,  and  stamped  as  adventurers  or 
worse.  This  was  the  supreme  test. 
Blithely  they  welcomed  it  and  put  in  pawn 
their  entire  worldly  possessions  and  their 
business  honor. 

During  all  these  years  these  four  men 
had  been  working  together  with  the  most 
absolute  faith  in  one  another,  but  without 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  prevent  any  undue 
advantage  being  taken  by  one  of  them,  or 
to  show  what  each  might  expect  to  receive 
in  case  of  success.  The  matter  had,  indeed, 
come  up  indirectly  during  the  conference 
before  Mr.  Stephen  left  for  England  on  his 
unsuccessful  mission.  It  was  agreed  that 
no  capitalist  could  be  expected  to  come 
forward  with  the  desired  support  unless  it 
were  made  to  his  advantage  by  assuring 
him  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  project 
under  consideration. 

Now  that  no  partner  had  appeared,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  their  last  offer, 
which  they  could  make  good,  might  be  ac- 
cepted, a  formal  agreement  was  required. 
So  it  was  agreed  in  writing  by  the  four 
associates  that  all  the  profits  and  losses  to 
accrue  from  the  possession  and  operation 
of  the  railroad  companies,  when  bought, 
were  to  be  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
two  fifths  for  Mr.  Stephen  and  one  fifth 
for  each  of  the  others.  It  was  so  that  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  future  values  were  allotted  to 
these  sanguine  and  desperately  daring  men. 

The  sale  was  a  good  thing  for  the  bond- 
holders, because  they  obtained  prices 
above  reasonable  expectation.  It  was 
frequently  said,  during  the  years  following 
the  sale  and  reorganization  of  the  property, 
that  the  bondholders  had  been  unjustly 
dealt  with;  that  the  purchasers  had  hood- 
winked them  and  obtained  from  them  a 
valuable  property  for  a  song.  The  same 
story  has  been  repeated  in  later  years. 
It  was  purely  the  invention  of  envy  and 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  those 


who  did  not  recognize  the  opportunity 
until  it  had  passed  beyond  their  reach 
Only  a  few  believed  in  the  future  of  the 
property.  Nobody  believed  in  the  future 
of  the  bonds. 

The  various  classes  of  discredited  bonds 
were  of  different  intrinsic  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  and  amounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent issues  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  property  by  which  they  were  secured 
Some  were  bought  at  75  per  cent,  of  par, 
some  at  28,  some  at  35,  some  at  30, 
and  $11,400,000  of  that  extraordinary 
$15,000,000  issue  at  13!.  The  bids  for 
these  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, September  28,  1877,  three  months 
before  the  offer  of  the  associates  was  pre- 
pared, ranged  from  45 \  for  those  for 
which  they  offered  to  pay  75,  to  6f  for 
those  they  took  at  13!.  Clearly  a  very 
handsome  advance,  even  when  payment 
was  to  be  made  in  new  securities.  For 
six  years,  from  the  time  when  construc- 
tion stopped  in  1872  to  the  purchase  in 
1878,  the  property  lay  there  for  any  man 
to  see  and  estimate.  Mr.  Hill  had  talked 
freely,  as  has  been  seen,  of  his  plan  to  get 
control  of  it  if  he  could.  Any  man  who 
believed  in  the  country,  no  matter  whether 
he  believed  in  Mr.  Hill  or  not,  could 
have  foreseen  that  these  securities  must 
have  value;  should  have  bought  bonds 
instead  of  selling.  It  was  a  common- 
sense  business  transaction  in  the  open 
market,  precisely  as  such  securities  are 
bought  to-day  by  persons  contemplating 
the  acquisition  of  control  or  of  a  heavy 
interest  in  some  property,  and  sold  by 
those  who  are  sorry  for  it  afterward. 
The  ghost  of  that  "unfair  bargain"  story 
ought  never  to  walk  again. 

[In  the  World's  Work  for  January. 
Mr.  Pyle  will  Ull  bow  Mr.  Hill  reorganised 
the  St.  Paul  6>  Pacific  properties  and  de- 
veloped the  Great  Northern  Railroad  system. 
This  article  will  reveal  Mr.  Hill's  unusual 
theories  0/  railroad  management  working  out 
in  practice  into  principles  of  business  that  kavf 
since  been  universally  accepted.] 
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YEAR 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE   PROMINENT  INDUSTRIES  THAT  HAVE 
HELPED  TO  FILL  THE   HORN  OF  PLENTY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  NEW  PRICES  FOR  COM- 
MODITIES WHICH  HAVE  BROKEN 
ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS 
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RAILROADS 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  ten  months  of  1916  increased  $5  1^,04^,186 

over  a  like  period  for  the  year  previous 
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SI  I  M 

I  hi-  value  of  the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  in  1914  was  las1.4S0.677;  in  1916  it 
wjs  f63l,acxMH<  r.  xports  of  railway  cars  rose  from  f  3,000,000  in  191s  to  $.26,000,000  in  1916.  [Export 
figures  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th  ] 
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STEEL 

rhe  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  shipping  its  products  at  the  rate  of  $0,000  tons  a  day,  and  yet 
the  unfilled  orders  at  the  end  of  September  were  about  Ho  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915 
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CHEMICALS  AND  EXPLOSIVES 

The  export  of  chemicals  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  German  supply,  in- 
creased $97,000,000  in  two  years,  while  the  figures  of  explosives  exported  showed  an  enormous  increase  of 
I460.000.000  for  the  same  period 
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Exports  of  oil  from  the  United  Slates  increased  $n. 000,000  in  one  year.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  s 
holdings  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  is  estimated,  have  increased  his  fortune  by  approximately 
1300.000,000  tn  the  last  five  years 
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STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Recently  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  reflected  the  country's  war-bom  prosperity  by  having  tweniy- 
seven  consecutive  million-share  days.  In  one  year  the  value  of  American  railroad  securities  held  abroad 
was  reduced  from  Ia.a33.510.2j9  to  1 1.4 15,628. 563 
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COTTON 

Price*  for  cotton  in  October  reached  the  highest  level  since  the  Civil  War.  Exports  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures have  increased  $61,000,000  in  two  years,  though  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  fell  from  $610,500,000  in 
1914  to  $374,000,000  in  1916 
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TEXTILES 

The  demand  for  clothing  for  the  armies  of  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  has  kept  the  great  textile  mills  of  New 

England  and  the  clothing  factories  working  overtime 
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VENIZELOS 

THE  CRETAN  STATESMAN  WHO  HAS  MADE  GREECE  A  MODERN  NATION,  WHO  HAS  FOUGHT 
HIS  KING  TO  KEEP  HIM  ON  HIS  THRONE,  AND  WHO  HAS  STRIVEN  TO  BRING  HIS 
COUNTRY  INTO  THE  WAR  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  LIBERALISM  AND  FREEDOM 


THE  first  impression  made  by 
the  great  Greek  statesman, 
Eleutherios  Venizelos,  is  that 
he  is  not  Greek  at  all.  His 
very  name  suggests  an  as- 
sociation with  the  Venetian  aristocrats 
who  ruled  his  native  Crete  for  four  hundred 
years,  while  certain  authorities  trace  his 
ancestry  to  a  Florentine  Duke  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  physical  man  re- 
sembles not  the  dark  and  swarthy  modern 
Greek,  but  the  blond  and  sanguine 
Northern  Italian.  Venizelos  is  tall,  slim, 
blue-eyed;  his  hair  and  beard  were  once 
brown  but  are  now  almost  entirely  white. 
His  most  abiding  characteristic  is  a  per- 
petual and  inscrutable  smile,  which,  say 
certain  enthusiasts,  recalls  that  of  La 
Giaconda.  In  character  and  mental  traits, 
Venizelos  likewise  has  little  in  common 
with  the  contemporary  Greek.  While 
his  fellow-countryman  is  excitable  and 
tempestuous;  Venizelos  is  always  cool 
and  deliberate.  While  the  present-day 
Athenian,  like  the  Athenian  of  the  time 
of  Perides,  is  primarily  an  individualist, 
Venizelos  constantly  sinks  his  own  egoism 
in  his  disinterested  devotion  to  principle. 
While  modern  Greek  patriotism  consists, 
in  large  part,  of  harangues  about  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
empire  of  Byzantium,  Venizelos  quietly 
tells  his  compatriots  that  "the  past  be- 
longs to  our  dead  ancestors"  and  plans 
the  reconstitution  of  Greece  on  modern 
lines.  Freeing  his  fatherland  from  Turkish 
massacres  and  from  its  own  political  and 
social  corruptions  interests  him  far  more 
than  reconstructing  the  departed  glories 
of  Hellas.  To  teach  the  Thessalian  peas- 
ant how  to  increase  his  yearly  crops  he 
regards  as  more  important,  at  present, 
than  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Attic 
language.  Thus  the  quality  that  inspires 
all  his  work  is  sanity — a  fact  which,  in 
itself,  explains  the  tendency  to  regard 


him  as  not  really  a  Greek,  but  a  Northern 
Italian,  preferably  a  Piedmontese. 

Yet  all  this  is  a  misconception.  For 
Venizelos,  by  ancestry,  education,  and 
aspiration,  is  a  pure  Hellene.  His  an- 
cestral home  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, in  Athens — certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  Greek  than  that!  Here  his 
forefathers  were  living  when  the  Italian 
admiral,  Morosini,  in  1687,  bombarded 
and  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
Parthenon.  One  of  his  ancestors,  after- 
ward canonized  as  Saint  Philothea  Vene- 
zela,  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  Turks  in 
1589  and  is  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Athens.  In  the  last  three  centuries  the 
family  has  evidently  done  much  traveling. 
It  had  for  many  years  a  large  estate  at 
Pylos,  in  the  Peloponnesus;  thence  it  moved 
to  Crevata,  in  Sparta,  and  thence  to  the 
much-suffering  island  of  Crete.  The  old 
inhabitants  of  Mourni&s,  a  beautiful  suburb 
of  Canea,  tell  interesting  stories  of  the 
birth  of  the  present  Venizelos.  His  mother 
had  already  had  three  children,  all  of 
whom  had  died  at  birth.  Her  husband 
and  relatives,  on  the  expectation  of  an- 
other child,  called  to  her  assistance  all 
the  supernatural  powers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  two  days  and  nights,  while 
the  mother  was  in  labor,  four  priests, 
two  Mohammedans  and  two  Christians, 
prayed  unceasingly  in  an  adjoining  room. 
One  of  these  priests,  a  Greek  who  died 
only  four  years  ago,  never  wearied  of 
telling  this  story;  the  fact  that  the  child 
lived,  and  lived  to  become  the  maker  of 
modern  Greece,  he  always  regarded  as 
due  to  this  special  divine  interposition. 
This  same  priest  baptized  the  boy — the 
year  was  1864 — and  the  name  selected, 
Eleutherios  (meaning  Deliverer),  was  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  child  who,  in  the  next 
fifty  years,  was  to  save  several  million 
Greeks  from  the  ravages  of  the  Turk. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  real 
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Venizelos,  we  must  skip  the  succeeding 
half  century  and  transport  ourselves  to 
the  Athens  of  1910.  On  a  day  in  late 
September  a  huge  crowd  gathered  at  the 
Piraeus,  the  Athenian  seaport;  several 
ships  and  smaller  craft  had  put  to  sea, 
evidently  to  meet  a  much  anticipated 
guest.  Small  newspaper  gamins  were 
rushing  up  and  down  the  streets,  selling 
their  extras  and  crying,  "  He  comes!  He 
comes!"  and  Athens  was  bedecked  as 
for  a  royal  visitor.  All  these  preparations 
had  been  made  to  greet  a  citizen  whose 
name,  up  to  half  a  dozen  years  before, 
had  hardly  extended  beyond  his  native 
Island  of  Crete. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  were  then  in  a 
difficult  state.  All  kinds  of  troubles, 
internal  and  external,  had  reduced  the 
nation  almost  to  a  condition  of  chaos. 
The  treasury  was  nearly  bankrupt,  the 
army  and  navy  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  childish  impotence,  the  people  were 
wretchedly  poor  and  unemployed,  a  polit- 
ical revolution  had  started,  and  the  King 
was  so  unpopular  that  hardly  any  coffee 
house  in  Athens  dared  to  display  his  por- 
trait. Above  the  little  nation  loomed 
the  threats  of  what  then  seemed  a  re- 
vitalized Turkey.  A  Turkish  revolution, 
breaking  out  two  years  before,  had 
founded — or  seemed  to  have  founded— a 
constitutional  system,  and  one  of  its 
chief  ambitions  was  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Already  the 
Sultan  had  reasserted  his  vague  suzerainty 
over  Crete;  already  he  had  showed  signs 
of  menacing  once  more  distracted  Mace- 
donia; already  the  Turks,  by  many 
threatening  actions,  had  given  hints  of 
savage  encroachments  upon  Greece. 
Within  and  without,  Greece  saw  nothing 
but  evil,  with  a  strong  possibility  of 
national  dissolution.  In  their  anxieties 
and  distress,  the  people  felt  they  needed 
a  leader — a  leader  of  different  calibre 
from  the  self-seeking  politicians  who  had 
already  brought  the  nation  to  its  present 
plight.  Where  were  they  to  find  him? 
This  question  almost  answered  itself. 
Instinctively  and  unanimously  the  nation 
turned  to  the  Island  of  Crete — the  island 
that  had  furnished  the  path  along  which 
ancient    civilization    had    first  reached 


Hellas,  and  which,  in  classic  times,  had 
given  the  motherland  many  of  her  most 
famous  lawmakers.  Here,  the  people 
learned,  lived  the  one  Greek  who  appar- 
ently had  the  full  stature  of  a  statesman. 
Venizelos  seemed  the  one  man  who  could 
lift  Greece  out  of  her  despair  and  possibly 
quicken  her  into  a  new  birth.  The  Mili- 
tary League,  a  revolutionary,  anti- 
dynastic  group  which  dominated  public 
affairs,  had  summoned  the  Cretan  states- 
man to  Athens,  practically  that  he  might 
assume  this  task.  The  people,  therefore, 
had  turned  out  on  this  September  day 
to  welcome  the  man  whom  they  now 
hailed  as  their  "deliverer." 

♦ 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  GREEKS 

Hardly  had  Venizelos  reached  Athens 
when  he  showed  the  metal  of  which  he 
was  made.  The  cheering  crowds  gathered 
in  front  of  his  hotel,  the  Cretan  statesman 
accepting  their  greetings  from  the  balcony. 
His  first  words  somewhat  chilled  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  He  informed  the 
people  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  destroy 
the  King  or  the  dynasty,  but  rather  to 
work  sympathetically  with  them.  "  I 
will  cooperate,"  he  said,  "with  those  whose 
aim  it  is  to  raise  Greece  morally  and 
materially  to  the  level  of  other  modern 
states  and  to  make  her  the  great  factor 
in  civilization  and  progress  in  the  East." 
Then,  descending  to  details,  he  discussed 
the  assembly  which  was  about  to  convene 
for  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 
The  radicals  demanded  that  this  assem- 
bly be  "constituent;"  this  meant  that  it 
should  change  the  organic  law  in  its  funda- 
mentals, practically  eliminating  the  King. 
Others  believed  that  it  should  be  "revision- 
ary" — in  other  words,  that  the  change 
should  affect  only  certain  details  and 
leave  the  dynasty  intact.  Venizelos,  as 
he  now  informed  the  crowd,  took  his 
stand  with  the  moderates. 

"My  criticisms  upon  the  inertia  of 
royalty,"  he  said,  "have  been  misinter- 
preted as  anti-dynastic.  On  the  con- 
trary I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  nation's 
interest  to  show  its  devotion  to  the 
reigning  dynasty  and  I,  therefore,  con- 
sider that  the  assembly  should  remain 
re  visionary." 
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But  the  crowd  did  not  like  this.   "  Con- 
stituent!  Constituent!"  it  shouted. 
Revisionary!"  repeated  the  speaker. 

"Constituent!"  the  mob  replied,  even 
louder  than  before. 

Venizelos  leaned  over  the  balcony  and 
fixed  his  cold  blue  eyes  upon  the  populace. 

"  I  say  revisionary,"  he  declared,  calmly 
but  decisively.  The  tumult  was  stilled 
at  once.  Quietly  the  crowd  departed, 
convinced  that  Greece  had  found  not 
only  her  deliverer  but  her  master. 

THE  UNDESIRABLE  TURK  IN  EUROPE 

In  his  public  life  in  Crete,  extending 
over  nearly  thirty  years,  Venizelos  had 
shown  precisely  this  quality  of  deter- 
mination.  Here  he  had  played  his  part 
as    lawyer,  statesman,  patriot,  revolu- 
tionist; his  career  had  shown  his  native 
island,  and  afterward  Greece,  essentially 
a  new  type  of  public  man.   Above  all 
he  had  the  tenacity  to  form  a  definite 
plan  and  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.   A  states- 
man, in  his  conception,  was  not  a  con- 
glomerate of  oratory,  manifestos,  futile 
revolutions,  and  internal  dissensions,  but 
a  man  who  worked  steadily,  unselfishly, 
insistently  toward  a  goal.   A  man  of 
iron  will,  few  words,  insatiable  capacity 
for  work — such  was  Venizelos.   And  now, 
in  Greece,  where,  after  a  few  months,  he 
became  Prime  Minister  with  a  large  sup- 
porting ministry,  he  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  exercise  these  qualities.  He 
accepted  his  new  responsibility  with  a 
definite  purpose.    He  intended  to  reform 
Greece  internally,  to  abolish  corruption 
in  legislation  and  administration,  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions,  increase  com- 
merce and  agriculture;  all  this  as  pre- 
liminary to  his  larger,  more  splendid, 
task,  which  was  to  put  Greece  in  condi- 
tion to  meet  certain  pressing  external 
problems.    He  aimed  at  definitely  solv- 
ing the  "  Eastern  Question"— a  "question" 
which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  hung  over 
Europe  like  a  nightmare.   The  "Young 
Turks,"  in  their  brief  ascent  to  glory, 
had  clearly  proved  that  there  was  only 
one  solution  of  the  Balkan  question  and 
that  was  the  removal  of  the  Turk  from 
Europe.    Precisely   how   to  accomplish 
this  translation  was  the  problem  that 


had  long  vexed  the  greatest  statesmen. 
Almost  any  large  nation  by  itself — Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Germany — could 
easily  have  accomplished  it;  but  not  one 
could  permit  any  such  enterprise.  Until 
these  several  Powers  could  decide  precisely 
how  to  divide  the  Turkish  garments,  the 
Sultan  must  be  permitted  to  massacre  his 
Macedonians  in  peace.  That  there  could 
be  any  other  solution  had  occurred  to 
hardly  a  soul.  That  the  Balkans  them- 
selves might  solve  the  Balkan  problem 
was  a  suggestion  altogether  preposterous. 
True,  several  non-Turkish  nations,  for 
the  most  part  hardy  and  courageous — Ser- 
bia, Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Greece — occupied 
the  Peninsula,  and  these  nations,  by  join- 
ing hands,  might  make  things  unpleasant 
for  degenerate  Turkey.  No  one  would 
have  suggested,  however,  in  1910,  that 
these  peoples  could  keep  together  long 
enough  for  a  sustained  military  enterprise. 
They  hated  each  other  more  than  they 
hated  the  Turk;  even  less  harmoniously 
than  the  European  Powers  could  they 
apportion  the  Mussulman  inheritance. 
But  Venizelos  nourished  this  wild  am- 
bition; he  believed  that  he  could  accom- 
plish, in  a  few  years,  what  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  Europe  had  not  accomplished 
in  a  century.  The  Powers,  he  once  said, 
referring  to  their  handling  of  the  Balkan 
situation,  "are  a  lot  of  old  women."  They 
could  never  stop  the  massacres  and  drive 
the  Turk  back  into  Asia;  very  well, 
then,  said  Venizelos,  why  should  the 
Balkan  states  not  do  this  themselves? 

SCHOLAR,  ESTHETE,  REFORMER 

But  Venizelos  did  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  out  loud.  When  he 
landed  that  September  morning,  he  was 
probably  the  only  man  who  really  under- 
stood why  he  had  come.  This  silent 
ambition  explains  why  he  objected  to 
plunging  Greece  into  civil  war  by  starting 
a  campaign  against  the  ruling  dynasty. 
It  explains,  also,  his  refusal  to  waste  the 
energies  of  Greece  in  the  pursuit  of  un- 
attainable ends,  such  as  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  No,  his  first  reforms 
took  a  much  more  homely  form.  "I 
do  not  promise,"  said  Venizelos  in  a  public 
speech,  "that  the  Government  will  in- 
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augurate  the  golden  age  in  a  day;  the 
disease  has  been  serious  and  its  treatment 
will  take  long."  His  career,  for  the  first 
few  months,  resembled  that  of  a  "reform" 
governor  in  an  American  state — a  Hughes 
in  New  York,  a  Wilson  in  New  Jersey. 
He  drove  to  obscurity  many  a  political 
"boss,"  and  he  relied,  for  the  success  of 
his  programme,  upon  an  intelligently 
aroused  public  opinion.  He  instituted 
a  series  of  reforms  which  practically 
changed  the  aspect  of  life  in  Greece. 
Until  his  arrival  the  courts  had  not  dis- 
pensed impartial  justice;  politics  and 
vengeance  had  often  regulated  their  activi- 
ties. Venizelos  completely  reorganized 
them  and  made  justice  available  to  the 
humblest  plaintiff.  He  did  much  for 
education,  strengthening  the  University 
of  Athens  and  creating  more  than  two 
hundred  new  municipal  schools.  For  years 
the  finances  of  Greece  had  been  a  hopeless 
maze,  but  now,  under  the  directing  hand 
of  Venizelos,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
system.  He  enlarged  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  police  and  the  postal 
and  telegraph  services,  and  organized  a 
new  ministry,  which  dealt  with  trade, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  State  engineers 
now  began  to  travel  over  Greece,  giving 
the  farmers  instruction  in  agriculture, 
teaching  them  how  to  increase  the  old 
crops  and  how  to  raise  new  ones.  Other 
reforms  have  quite  an  American  ring. 
He  adapted  a  state  scheme  of  workmen's 
compensation  and  insurance  and  passed 
laws  regulating  the  working  conditions 
and  working  hours  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Nor  did  he  ignore  more  esthetic 
things.  He  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
encourage  art  and  literature;  he  decorated 
writers  and  showed  great  interest  in  the 
theatre  and  the  opera.  Venizelos's  love 
for  letters  comes  out  on  all  occasions. 
When  a  revolutionist  in  the  mountains  of 
Crete,  he  whiled  away  the  idle  hours  by 
learning  English,  a  language  which  he 
now  speaks  perfectly,  and  he  seldom 
attends  a  session  of  Parliament  in  Athens 
without  a  copy  of  Antigone  or  other 
Greek  classic  in  his  pocket. 

"How  are  things  at  the  theatre?"  he 
would  frequently  ask.  "Is  so-and-so's 
play  a  success?" 


Venizelos  also  gave  Greece  a  modem 
army  and  navy.  The  work  which  he 
had  planned  for  his  country  demanded 
force;  when  the  moment  arrived,  he 
proposed  that  Greece  should  be  prepared. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to 
call  in  foreign  advisers  showed  the  ascend- 
ency which  he  had  secured  over  the  Greeks, 
who  do  not  willingly  admit  that  any  other 
nation  can  be  their  instructors.  French 
officers  were  now  brought  in  to  reorganize 
the  army,  and  English  naval  experts  to 
put  new  life  into  the  navy.  Most  Euro- 
pean observers,  recalling  the  Greeks  in 
the  Turkish  war  of  1897,  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  a  Greek  army — a  point  on  which 
they  soon  changed  their  minds.  The 
army  had  not  more  than  40,000  men  when 
Venizelos  began  his  work;  in  a  couple  of 
years  Greece  put  into  the  field  200,000 
men,  completely  organized  and  equipped 
—a  splendid  fighting  force. 

A  GREAT  DIPLOMATIST 

But  Venizelos  scored  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs in  diplomacy,  in  which  he  accom- 
plished the  impossible.  The  tactful  Turks, 
who,  in  1910,  perpetrated  one  of  the  most 
frightful  Macedonian  massacres  in  his- 
tory, considerately  seconded  his  efforts. 
Still  the  way  was  beset  with  difficulties. 
Diplomacy  is  proverbially  secret,  but 
ordinary  secrecy  hardly  compared  with 
the  silent  ways  of  Venizelos  in  the  year 
191 1 .  Only  one  other  Greek  besides  Veni- 
zelos— and  that  was  King  George  him- 
self— had  the  slightest  inkling  of  his 
manoeuvres.  Even  the  Greek  minister 
at  Sofia  remained  in  ignorance.  In  Bul- 
garia, King  Ferdinand  and  his  Premier, 
Gueshoff,  alone  were  let  into  the  secret. 
Venizelos  and  Gueshoff  coded  and  decoded 
their  own  messages,  not  daring  to  trust 
the  ordinary  office  force,  and  confidential 
messengers  carried  them  from  capital  to 
capital.  Venizelos  proposed  that  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  join  forces  in  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  people  in  Macedonia  and 
also  form  a  defensive  alliance  against  the 
Turk.  The  treaty,  as  finally  drawn  up. 
took  practically  this  form.  It  contained 
no  tentative  division  of  Turkish  territory 
between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  a  detail 
which  Venizelos  omitted  purposely,  as 
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he  knew  that  any  attempt  to  argue  on  this 
point  at  that  stage  would  have  wrecked 
the  negotiations.  In  May,  1912,  after 
many  months'  labor,  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Already  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  had 
formed  an  alliance,  and  so  the  three  power- 
ful nations  of  the  Balkans,  thanks  to  the 
energy  of  Venizelos,  now  found  themselves 
ready  for  their  heroic  task. 

Even  Venizelos  himself  was  surprised 
at   the  rapidity  of  the  crisis.    He  had 
planned  three  years  of  preparation  before 
the  allies  started  to  free  the  Balkans  from 
the  regime  of  blood  and  lust  and  rapine 
that  had  devastated  them  for  nearly  four 
hundred   years.    Within   a   year  after 
signing  the  pact,  however,  the  Bulgarians 
were  pounding  at  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Greeks  had  captured  Saloniki 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Epirus,  while  the 
Serbs  had  driven  the  Turk  from  Mace- 
donia.   The  fury  of  these  campaigns, 
the  completeness  of  their  success,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  object  which  they  event- 
ually attained  made  them  almost  un- 
paralleled in  European  history. 

ENDING  THE  TEUTONIC  DREAM 

And  now  the  life  drama  of  Venizelos 
was  played  upon  a  larger  stage.  In  build- 
ing a  new  Greece,  giving  life  to  her  in- 
stitutions and  fitting  her  to  play  the 
leading  r6Ie  in  destroying  the  Turk, 
he  had  outwitted  all  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe.  And  he  had  done  more  than 
that — for  he  had  placed  himself  directly 
athwart  their  ambitions.  The  Central 
Powers  had  already  marked  out  the 
Balkans  for  their  own.  For  three  thou- 
sand years  the  road  from  Europe  to  Asia 
had  lain  from  Vienna  to  Nish  and  through 
the  valley  of  the  Vardar  to  Saloniki. 
This  the  Central  Empires  had  long  since 
determined  to  control,  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  proposed  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  And  now  Veni- 
zelos, in  less  than  three  years,  had  des- 
troyed these  lofty  aspirations.  His  plans, 
the  Central  Empires  believed,  and  their 
belief  was  probably  justified,  included 
more  than  a  brief  military  campaign.  A 
permanent  Balkan  alliance,  perhaps  even 
a  Balkan  Confederation,  which  should 
link  these  states  into  a  union  powerful 


enough  to  resist  forever  the  Germanic 
encroachment,  and  bar  forever  its  high 
road  to  the  east — this  was  the  plan  of 
Venizelos.  And  this  explains  the  fact 
that  the  Balkan  enterprise,  after  achieving 
this  splendid  triumph,  ended  in  a  tragedy. 

Bulgaria's  treachery 

Precisely  what  happened  is  not  yet 
clear,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  many 
carefully  concealed  documents  are  made 
public.  To  a  considerable  extent  Bulgaria 
acted  probably  without  prompting.  Her 
king  aimed  to  make  Bulgaria  the  Prussia 
of  the  Balkans;  in  attaining  this  end  he 
used  the  usual  Prussian  methods  and 
showed  the  traditional  Prussian  scruples. 
Most  well-informed  writers  believe  that 
Austria  also  egged  him  on.  An  attack 
upon  his  allies,  Austria  urged,  would  make 
him  master  of  the  Balkans;  if  circumstances 
necessitated  it,  the  Austrian  army  would 
come  to  his  assistance.  Austria's  benev- 
olent purpose,  of  course,  was  to  destroy 
the  Balkan  alliance,  largely  undo  the 
work  of  the  Balkan  War,  and  eventually 
open  Austria's  way  to  Saloniki.  Hence 
Bulgaria's  treacherous  attack  on  her 
allies  and  the  second  Balkan  War,  with 
all  its  horrors.  But  the  conspiracy  did 
not  succeed.  The  work  of  Venizelos 
was  not  yet  undone,  and  the  war  ended 
with  the  road  to  Asia  still  barred  to  the 
Central  Powers.  Bulgaria's  disastrous  ex- 
perience, the  failure  of  Austria  to  come  to 
her  rescue,  the  march  of  Rumania  toward 
Sofia — all  this  is  now  a  familiar  story. 
Probably  the  fact  is  that  the  Central 
Powers,  in  1913,  were  not  quite  ready 
for  a  European  War,  and  the  net  result 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  so  far  as  Veni- 
zelos was  concerned,  was  to  arouse  an 
intense  bitterness  toward  Bulgaria.  The 
feeling  was  not  a  personal  one;  his  dis- 
appointment was  that  this  Balkan  state 
had  proved  a  traitor  to  the  Balkan  cause, 
and  had  showed  herself  unworthy  to  play 
her  part  in  his  splendid  Balkan  programme. 
This  fact  in  itself  justified  what  some  re- 
garded as  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out 
to  Bulgaria  at  the  peace  conference  at 
Bukharest,  over  which  Venizelos  acted 
as  the  presiding  genius.  Despite  her 
treachery  Bulgaria  came  demanding,  among 
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other  things,  the  port  of  Kavala.  But 
nothing  would  induce  Venizelos  to  grant 
this.  Kavala,  for  strategic  reasons,  was 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  Greece. 
"  How  could  any  one  ask  me,"  he  said  to 
a  friend,  "to  give  up  the  life  and  fate  of 
people  of  our  race  to  men  who  can  only 
exterminate  and  devastate?  A  question 
of  civilization  is  at  stake.  We  shall 
not  abandon  men  of  our  tongue  and  of 
our  race  to  the  fury  of  the  conquered." 

THE    PEACE   CONFERENCE    AT  BUKHAREST 

Before  starting  for  Bukharest,  Veni- 
zelos had  a  long  session  with  King  Con- 
stantine,  at  which  they  drew  up  the  map 
of  the  new  Greece.  As  he  left,  Constantine 
took  him  by  the  hand,  for  a  final  good-bye. 

"Farewell,"  said  the  King.  "A  speedy 
return  with  our  beautiful  daughter,  Ka- 
vala!" 

"That  I  promise  you,  sir,"  said  Venizelos. 

At  this  peace  meeting,  Venizelos  showed 
himself  in  his  iron  mood.  He  told  Bul- 
garia bluntly  what  the  settlement  would 
be  and  refused  to  modify  his  terms.  The 
Bulgarian  delegates  constantly  attempted 
to  make  secret  deals  with  Rumania  and 
Serbia  at  the  expense  of  Greece,  but  to 
no  purpose.  They  even  offered  to  bribe 
Greece  with  the  promise  of  Macedonia, 
but  Venizelos  answered  their  advances 
merely  with  a  smile.  The  Bulgarians 
threatened,  pleaded,  whined,  but  the  Greek 
Premier  remained  firm.  "  We  know  we  are 
beaten,"  the  Bulgarian  diplomats  said,  "but 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  regenerate  our- 
selves.   Do  not  destroy  Bulgaria." 

"  You  exaggerate  the  situation,"  coldly 
replied  Venizelos.  "  You  are  not  defeated 
yet.  The  war  is  not  yet  over — we  don't 
know  how  it  will  end.  You  can  go  on  with 
it  if  you  chose.    We  are  willing  to." 

There  was  certainly  not  much  comfort 
in  dealing  with  a  man  like  that.  "What 
a  discussion!"  said  one  eye  witness.  "  It 
was  a  regular  duel.  The  two  parties 
fought  with  incredible  stubbornness.  M. 
Venizelos  was  more  wonderful  than  any 
of  them;  he  rose  to  the  height  of  oratory, 
repulsing  the  arguments  of  his  opponents. 
This  magnificent  defense  of  Hellenism 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  the  results  will 
remain  though  the  words  are  forgotten." 


ys  WORK 

The  end,  as  Venizelos  had  promised  the 
King,  was  that  Greece  retained  its  "  beau- 
tiful daughter." 

"When  the  bill  has  been  sent  in,"  said 
one  of  the  Bulgarian  delegates,  as  he 
grimly  signed  the  treaty,  "it  has  to  be 
paid."  M.  Tontchef,  another  Bulgarian 
negotiator,  explained  the  diplomatic  suc- 
cess of  Venizelos  in  one  phrase: 

"  He  is  a  charmer!" 

Having  led  his  country  through  two 
wars  and  doubled  the  territory  of  Greece, 
Venizelos,  it  might  seem,  was  entitled 
to  a  rest.  Instead,  he  immediately  began 
to  consider  plans  for  consolidating  the 
new  Greece  and  improving  the  nation 
economically.  And,  as  usual,  he  showed 
his  preeminent  sanity.  The  jingoes  who 
began  shouting  for  more  wars  and  more 
conquests  found  him  unsympathetic.  His 
life  work,  he  believed,  was  now  cut  out. 
"We  have  enough,"  he  said,  "with  what 
we  have  now.  We  must  get  all  in  order 
now;  we  need  rest  and  peace  to  organize 
our  new  provinces." 

THE  THREAT  OF  HOHENZOLLERN  DOMINANCE 

But  rest  he  was  not  to  have.  Greater 
forces  than  Bulgaria  soon  disputed  the 
new  Balkans  which  Venizelos  had  made 
The  Austro-German  Powers  did  not  pro- 
pose to  abandon  their  plan  of  an  Asiatic 
empire,  to  which  the  Balkans  were  an 
indispensable  gateway.  Venizelos  im- 
mediately saw  the  position  into  which 
the  European  War  had  forced  his  country. 
A  Germanic  triumph  meant  the  complete 
undoing  of  his  life  work,  the  obliteration 
of  the  independent  Balkan  states  and  an 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  lived  nearly  a  million 
Greeks,  under  the  domination  of  the 
Hohenzollern.  The  triumph  of  the  En- 
tente, however,  would  insure  the  perman- 
ence of  the  new  Balkan  regime.  The 
situation  was  perfectly  clear,  and  Venizelos 
acted  promptly.  Greece,  he  urged,  should 
intervene  with  her  army  on  the  side  of 
her  traditional  friends.  So  grave  did  he 
regard  the  situation  that,  in  memorials 
addressed  to  King  Constantine,  he  re- 
commended the  extreme  sacrifice.  He 
would  give  Bulgaria  that  "beautiful 
daughter.  Kavala,"  in  order  to  obtain 
her   cooperation.    In   exchange,  Greece 
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would  receive  large  sections  of  the  coast 
line  and  islands  in  Asia  Minor,  land  which 
was  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Homer,  popu- 
lated largely  by  Greeks.    "Sire,"  he  wrote 
t  he  King,  "  1  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
lay   aside  all  hesitation.    It  is  unlikely 
and  it  is  improbable  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  is  offered  to  Hellenism  to-day 
to  complete  her  national  restoration  will 
ever  arise  again.    Under  these  circum- 
stances how  can  we  let  slip  this  opportun- 
ity which  Divine  Providence  has  given 
us  to  realize  our  most  daring  national 
ideals,  to  create  a  Greece  enfolding  almost 
all    the  lands  when  Hellenism  reigned 
supreme  during  its  long  history,  a  Greece 
comprising  very  fertile  territories  which 
would  ensure  our  preponderance  in  the 
/tgean  Sea?" 

HIS  DISAGREEMENTS  WITH  CONSTANTINE 

The  Balkan  wars  had  left  Greece  with 
two   national   heroes — Constantine  and 
Venizelos.    Now  began  the  duel  between 
these  two  strong  men.    For  twenty  years 
Venizelos  had  had  varied  relations  with 
the  royal  family.    In  Crete  he  had  served 
as  counselor  to  Prince  George,  made  High 
Commissioner  in  Crete  by  the  Powers  in 
1898.    The  two  men  had  differed  on 
policy,  as  a  result  of  which  Venizelos 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  office.  The 
disagreement  was  not  personal:  the  Greek 
simply  believed  that  Prince  George  was 
pursuing  a  course  that  would  prove 
disastrous  for  Crete;  the  failure  of  the 
Prince,   and   his   own   subsequent  re- 
tirement,  showed   that   Venizelos  was 
right.   When  the  Cretan  came  to  Athens 
in  1910,  as  Prime  Minister,  King  George 
still  nourished  the  old  resentment.  But 
Venizelos  made  the  first  movement  to- 
ward a  reconciliation,  going  to  the  Palace 
and  signing  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book. 
The  stand  which  he  took  on  the  side  of 
the  dynasty  removed  the  last  traces  of  ill 
feeling.    The  Kaiser,  whose  sister  was 
the  Greek  Crown  Princess — now  the  Queen 
— was  so  delighted  at  the  Cretan's  success 
in  rehabilitating  the  dynasty  that  he 
invited  him  to  visit  him  at  Corfu.  Still, 
the  attitude  of  Venizelos  toward  royalty 
was  a  rational  one.    "  The  Greek  nation," 
he  said,  "will  remain  monarchical  so  long 
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as  its  sovereign  keeps  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution.  The  King  is  a 
hereditary  monarch,  whose  father  was 
elected  by  the  Greek  people.  There  is 
no  divine  right  in  Greece."  He  early 
evinced  his  displeasure  at  the  inclinations 
which  Constantine  showed  toward  Teu- 
tonism.  He  regarded  the  Kaiser — long 
before  the  European  war  started — as 
Constantine's  evil  genius;  the  Kaiser,  he 
knew,  was  filling  his  brother-in-law's  mind 
full  cf  his  own  hatred  of  democracy.  Soon 
after  the  Balkan  War,  Constantine  showed 
his  Germanism  most  offensively.  He  made 
a  spectacular  visit  to  Berlin,  and,  in  a 
public  speech,  declared  that  Greece  owed 
her  great  victories  in  the  Balkan  wars 
to  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  obtained 
his  military  education  in  Germany!  The 
egotism  of  this  was  sublime  in  that  Con- 
stantine apparently  attributed  these  vic- 
tories to  his  own  generalship.  But  the 
fact  was  that  French  officers,  under 
General  Eydoux,  had  trained  the  Greek 
army;  and  naturally  France  was  highly 
angered  by  this  maladroit  speech.  Veni- 
zelos immediately  took  a  train  for  Paris, 
and,  at  a  banquet  in  his  honor,  made  an 
address  of  his  own,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  Greek  army  owed  its  success  to  its 
French  instruction.  Constantine  regarded 
this  as  a  slap  in  the  face — as,  indeed,  it 
was,  although  one  that  he  had  abundantly 
deserved.  But  Venizelos  did  not  make 
this  trip  merely  to  rebuke  the  King;  as  a 
matter  of  state  policy,  France,  the  friend 
of  Greece,  could  not  be  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  Constantine's  ridiculous 
statement  represented  the  Greek  view. 
But  Constantine  has  cordially  hated  the 
Prime  Minister  ever  since. 

DEMOCRACY  VS.  AUTOCRACY 

In  the  great  issue  that  now  divided 
Venizelos  and  his  king,  however,  there 
was  no  room  for  personalities.  Funda- 
mentally, the  question  was  the  same  that 
has  split  Europe  into  two  armed  camps. 
It  was  the  issue  of  constitutionalism,  of 
democracy,  against  autocracy.  The  news- 
papers, in  discussing  the  Greek  situation, 
have  unduly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Constantine's  consort  is  a  Hohenzollern 
princess.    But  the  Greek  King  is  hardly 
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a  man  to  be  henpecked  on  this  heroic 
scale.  His  nature  is  essentially  auto- 
cratic; he  admires  the  Germanic  system, 
and  believes  that  Germany,  if  she  does  not 
conquer,  will  at  least  not  be  beaten.  His 
great  crime  as  King  is  that  he  has  sub- 
verted the  Constitution.  It  is  the  strength 
of  Venizelos  that  he  is  upholding  it. 
He  recognizes  the  historic  fact,  which 
many  who  discuss  the  situation  in  Greece 
forget,  that  the  Greek  state  is  the  creation 
of  England,  Russia,  and  France.  Had  it 
not  been  for  these  nations,  there  never 
would  have  been  any  modern  Greek 
nation.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
guarantee  given  by  France,  England,  and 
Russia  in  1863,  when  the  Danish  George 
became  its  ruler.  "Greece,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark," 
reads  this  momentous  document,  "and 
the  guarantee  of  the  three  courts,  forms  a 
monarchical,  independent,  and  constitu- 
tional state."  This  guarantee,  in  itself, 
abundantly  justifies  the  intervention  of 
the  Entente  in  Greek  affairs.  For  Con- 
stantine's  whole  policy  has  destroyed  the 
constitutional  system  which  the  three 
Powers  have  guaranteed.  Venizelos,  as 
Prime  Minister,  was  the  representative  of 
this  constitutional  power.  When  the  King 
negatived  his  policy  and  dismissed  him 
from  office  the  Greek  people,  by  over- 
whelming votes,  reinstated  him.  But 
Constantine  refused  to  accept  the  verdict, 
and  proceeded  to  rule  irresponsibly,  in 
defiance  of  the  popular  will.  That  is, 
Constantine  overthrew  the  Constitution 
and  attempted  to  establish  an  autocratic 
system.  Venizelos  has  met  this  situation  in 
the  only  patriotic  way.  He  has  set  up  a 
new  Greek  Government  at  Saloniki,  in- 
dependently of  the  King  and  supported 
by  the  Entente.  In  doing  this,  he  has 
acted  in  harmony  with  his  whole  career. 

One  part  of  Venizelos's  life  is  complete. 
He  has  lived  to  see  his  early  dream  ful- 
filled. His  energies  as  a  young  man  were 
directed  to  one  end — the  elimination  of 
the  Turk  from  his  beloved  Crete  and  its 
union  with  Greece.  The  Greek  flag  now 
flies  over  Crete.  For  this,  Venizelos,  as  a 
young  man,  had  organized  his  mountain 
bands  of  revolutionists;  for  this  he  had 
fought  and  intrigued  against  the  Euro- 


pean Powers,  who  for  a  century  had  backed 
and  filled  over  the  great  "Cretan  Ques- 
tion." Externally  unemotional,  there  is 
said  to  be  only  one  thing  that  brings  the 
tears  to  his  eyes — and  that  is  Crete.  Just 
before  the  first  Balkan  War  began,  Veni- 
zelos played  the  chief  part  in  what  was 
probably  the  most  thrilling  incident  in 
his  life.  As  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  and 
President  of  the  Council,  he  ascended  the 
tribune  in  Parliament  one  day  in  October 
The  building  was  packed  with  enthusiastic 
members  and  citizens,  and  suddenly  the 
assembly  burst  into  the  wildest  uproar 
The  occasion  was  a  group  of  modest 
looking  gentlemen  who  were  proceeding, 
amid  the  densely  crowded  Parliament, 
up  the  hall.  Nearly  everybody,  in- 
cluding Venizelos  himself,  was  weeping. 
These  new  arrivals  were  the  deputies  from 
Crete — the  first  members  elected  to  sit  in 
the  Parliament  of  that  Greece  of  which 
they  now  formed  a  part.  As  soon  as 
Venizelos  could  control  himself,  he  began 
to  speak,  telling  the  story  of  the  Cretan 
fight  for  freedom,  and  also  relating  the 
greater  struggle  in  which  Greece  was 
about  to  engage — the  war  that  was  to 
drive  the  Turk  from  the  Balkans.  Then, 
turning  to  the  deputies,  amid  the  wild 
cheers  of  the  assembly,  he  said: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Greek  people  1 
welcome  the  delegates  of  our  Cretan 
brothers  present  within  these  walls." 

After  a  separation  of  four  hundred 
years,  this  reunion  was  certainly  some- 
thing to  rejoice  over,  and  Venizelos  was 
the  man  who  had  accomplished  it. 

A  great  man,  this  Venizelos.  Nothing 
finer  than  this  lonely  figure,  striving  against 
insuperable  odds  for  principle,  fighting  to 
save  his  mercurial  Greeks  even  against 
themselves,  has  been  produced  by  the  war. 
A  melancholy  figure,  too,  a  man  whoee 
life  has  been  darkened  by  a  great  domestic 
sorrow.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  when 
a  young  and  successful  lawyer  in  Crete, 
died  giving  birth  to  his  second  son.  Veni- 
zelos has  never  married  again;  he  has 
always  remained  poetically  devoted  to 
her  memory.  He  has  lived  only  for  Greece 
— the  Greece  which,  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  will  include  him  among  her  Plu- 
tarch's men. 
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ITS  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  ITS  DISAPPOINTMENT  OVER  OUR  FAILURE  TO 
LEND  PRACTICAL  HELP  IN  ITS  PRESENT  NEED— THIS  THE  GOLDEN  HOUR  IN  WHICH 
CHINA  LOOKS  TO  US  TO  FINANCE  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SO  SAVE  IT  FROM 
ITS  ENEMIES  ITS  POLICY  AS  IT  AFFECTS  US  NOW  AND  HEREAFTER 

BY 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS 


IT  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  present 
year  in  the  Far  East.  I  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  reaching  Pe- 
king while  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
was  still  alive.  Talking  with  him,  as 
I  did,  and  with  those  who  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  representative  of  the  older  school 
of  Chinese  statesmanship,  there  was  op- 
portunity to  receive  impressions  and  to 
compare  them  with  impressions  of  that 
younger  school  which  must  inevitably 
take  up  the  task  of  carrying  China  through 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  These 
were  historic  days  in  the  capital  of  China. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Yuan  that  a 
turning  point  in  China's  history  had  come. 
With  a  frankness  as  pathetic  almost  as 
it  was  astonishing,  during  my  last  inter- 
view with  him  he  talked  of  the  advisability 
of  his  making  public  announcement  of  his 
approaching  relinquishment  of  office;  he 
told  me  of  the  transfer  of  power  that  he 
was  then  making  to  the  Cabinet;  he 
pointed  out  the  real  difficulties  involved 
in  the  turning  over  to  another  of  the 
supreme  command  of  an  army  that  had 
bet^n  built  up  and  trained  by  himself, 
most  of  whose  officers  were  his  personal 
appointees  and  friends.  They  might  well 
revolt  if  the  change  were  made  without 
due  consideration  of  their  wishes.  He 
commented  drastically  upon  the  aggressive 
intentions  of  some  of  China's  neighbors, 
and  the  need  of  care  and  foresight  and 
harmony  to  safeguard  China,  and  of  his 
own  readiness  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
to  secure  the  needed  harmony.  He  clearly 
realized  that  a  great  change  was  impend- 
ing; but  neither  he  nor  I  thought  the  final 
change  for  him  was  to  come  so  soon; 
for,  as  when  he  greeted  me  he  spoke  cor- 


dially of  our  earlier  discussions  years  ago 
regarding  China's  finances,  so  on  my 
taking  leave  he  expressed  a  wish  to  talk 
again,  in  detail,  about  the  possible  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  to  reestablish  on  a 
sound  basis  China's  finances  when  the 
immediate  political  crisis  was  over,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  in  a  few  weeks  as  a 
result  of  mutual  concessions  and  disap- 
proval of  extreme  action  by  both  parties. 
He  foresaw  the  impending  political  change. 
He  knew,  too,  that  he  was  seriously  ill, 
though  to  me  he  appeared  in  his  good 
nature  and  mental  alertness  in  better 
physical  trim  than  when  1  had  visited 
him  twelve  years  before.  But  he  did  not 
then  foresee  the  swiftness  of  the  blow.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  month  he  was  dead. 

Many  things  happened  in  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  time.  The  passing  of  Yuan  meant 
the  end  of  an  era.  The  solidification  of 
the  republic  under  President  Li  Yuan- 
hung,  upon  whom  all  parties  united  (a 
man  whom  all  liked  and  whose  fine  quali- 
ties Yuan  lauded  even  while  he  held  him  a 
prisoner),  set  in  motion  new  forces  whose 
activity  must  mean  much  in  one  way  or 
the  other  to  the  United  States  and  to 
every  other  first-class  Power. 

Doubtless,  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  press  dispatches  from  China 
concerning  nominations  to  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  cabinet. 
Controversy  has  concentrated  upon  this 
portfolio;  and  (among  others,  to  be  sure) 
one  explanation  is  the  realization  of 
president,  premier,  and  parliament  that 
the  new  foreign  minister  must  be  a  man 
of  great  talent  as  well  as  one  inspired  by 
indomitable  courage  and  unwavering  pa- 
triotism. He  must  needs  be  a  man,  also, 
whose  character  inspiresconfidence.  China, 
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too,  is  taking  stock  of  international  con- 
ditions and  her  own  needs. 

American  interest  in  China  antedates 
the  foundation  of  the  American  common- 
wealth as  a  separate  political  entity. 
Fortunately  for  us  and  for  China,  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years  has  been 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  great 
Americans  who  have  led  the  van  in  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  least 
understood  and  most  misrepresented  peo- 
ple upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Greatest 
among  these  was  Anson  Burlingame,  who 
died  at  Petrograd  in  1870  while  pleading 
for  justice  to  China.  Thanks  to  Bur- 
lingame, Ward,  Rockhill,  Hay,  and  other 
far-seeing  men,  China's  love  for  America 
has  become  a  tangible  asset  to  us  who  live 
after  them. 

In  China  one  often  hears  expressions 
such  as  "the  Chinese  respect  the  British, 
they  love  Americans,  and  suspect  the 
Japanese."  Generally  speaking,  that 
might  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case.  And  history  both  ex- 
plains and  justifies  this  popular  feeling 
among  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  would  not  be  human,  they 
would  be  lacking  in  fundamental  pa- 
triotism, if  they  could  so  soon  forget  the 
Opium  War,  for,  however  just  in  inter- 
national law  British  excuses  may  be,  and 
however  venal  the  acts  of  some  Chinese 
officials  of  those  tragic  days,  the  Chinese 
still  condemn  the  British  for  fastening  this 
enervating  curse  upon  them  by  force  of 
arms.  They  still  resent  the  alienation  of 
Hongkong  and  the  gunboat  policy  which 
brought  in  its  train  intrusion  and  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  But — and  the  fact 
is  typical  of  the  just  trend  of  Chinese 
reasoning — with  absorption  of  conces- 
sions, enforcement  of  alien-made  laws  by 
alien  officials,  and  occasional  abuse  of 
authority  by  consular  officers  and  others, 
there  also  came  to  China  in  gradually 
increased  proportion  from  the  foreigners 
practical  manifestations  of  Western  sani- 
tary methods  and  outlets  for  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  which  were 
barred  to  the  Chinese  living  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Treaty  Ports  and  under  the 
soddening  influence  of   Manchu  man- 


darins, stubborn  in  their  ways  and  jeal- 
ously clinging  to  a  system  which,  as  an 
"old  China  hand"  once  expressed  it, 
"always  seemed  at  its  last  gasp  only  to 
cheat  the  mourners  and  shake  its  shroud 
in  the  faces  of  its  dupes."  British  enter- 
prise on  the  Yangtze;  the  wonderful  mod- 
ern metropolis  which  greets  the  Chinese 
and  foreign  visitor  at  Hongkong,  a  new 
Corinth  in  Asia  carved  from  a  barren 
rock;  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tsingtao,  Dalny 
—the  material  advantages  as  well  as  the 
inspiration  which  these  "foreign-style" 
cities  brought  with  them,  soothed  the 
wounded  feelings  of  patriotic  Chinese. 
And  they  grew  to  respect  the  British  be- 
cause British  iaipans  and  British  ships  of 
trade,  as  well  as  British  bluejackets  and 
gunboats,  led  the  van. 

We  had  no  part  in  forcing  opium  upon 
the  Chinese.  We  had  no  part  in  alienat- 
ing China's  domain.  We  had  a  part — 
an  active  and  a  leading  part — in  aiding 
China  to  cast  out  the  seven  devils  distilled 
from  the  poppy.  We  had  a  part— again, 
an  active  and  a  leading  part — in  saving 
China's  domain  for  the  people  of  China. 

WHY   CHINA   "  SUSPECTS  JAPAN  " 

So  the  Chinese  love  us,  as  they  respect 
the  British.  Why  they  suspect  the  Jap- 
anese is  another  story. 

"Just  because  China  has  in  the  past 
been  composed  of  small  groups  of  in- 
dividuals bound  together  as  families," 
says  Bishop  Bashford,  in  "China:  An 
Interpretation" — a  book,  sane,  sound,  and 
inspiring,  that  Americans  should  read — 
"and  just  because  on  the  other  side  of  the 
straits  a  far  smaller  number  of  Japanese 
have  recently  become  inspired  with  a 
devotion  to  the  nation  and  to  the  race 
and  are  moved  by  a  common  impulse, 
Japan  has  become  stronger  than  China. 
The  transition  of  civilization  from  the 
family  to  the  national  stage  is  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  Chinese  public  life;  and  the  time 
is  speedily  coming  when  the  three  or  four 
hundred  millions  of  Chinese  welded  to- 
gether as  a  nation  will  be  invincible  to  any 
foes  which  may  be  hurled  against  them." 

This  is  a  judgment  not  at  all  anticipated 
by  most  Western  people.    But  the  accur- 
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acy  of  the  comparison  and  the  facts 
supporting  the  Bishop's  prediction  will 
not  be  questioned  by  impartial  authorities 
who  really  know  conditions.  As  to  the 
use  to  which  Japan  has  put  and  is  putting 
her  strength  there  is  controversy.  Jap- 
anese militarist-expansionists  have  aroused 
uneasiness  in  this  country,  in  China, 
with  Japanese  troops  occupying  many 
strategic  points  inside  China's  domain, 
with  official,  semi-official,  and  unofficial 
Japanese  meddling  in  purely  Chinese 
domestic  matters,  with  Japanese  guards 
blatantly  calling  attention  to  their  un- 
welcome presence  by  daily  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Peking  with  beating 
drum  and  shrilling  fife,  with  the  ink  still 
wet  on  the  treaties  of  May,  191$,  invading 
China's  sovereignty  and,  substantially  from 
the  political  viewpoint,  confiscating  large 
parts  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  sus- 
picion of  Japan  charges  every  atom  of  the 
atmosphere.    It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

AMERICAN  MISCONCEPTIONS 

Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this 
suspicion  is  necessarily  permanent.  Too 
many  Americans,  especially  those  who 
have  read  slightly,  but  not  thoroughly, 
recent  and  remote  Asiatic  history,  as- 
sume that  "some  day,  perhaps  soon, 
China  will  wake  up,  and  save  us  the 
trouble  of  calling  the  Japanese  to  ac- 
count." Of  course,  that  is  a  very  crude 
way,  and  a  very  selfish  way,  of  regarding 
the  future  of  two  friendly  nations.  The 
idea  obtains,  however;  therefore,  it  should 
be  removed.  To  remove  it,  one  must 
admit  that  it  is  present. 

There  is  another  very  important  miscon- 
ception which  is  generally  prevalent  in 
America,  scarcely  less  prevalent  in  Japan, 
and  accepted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
some  parts  of  China,  chiefly  the  South 
2nd  Southwest.  This  is  the  belief  that 
Yuan  Shih-kai  was  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  Japan  and  stimulated  hatred  of  the 
Japanese  for  his  own  purposes.  As  a 
tangent  of  this  misconception  comes  the 
idea  that  now,  Yuan  being  dead,  no  ob- 
stacle remains  to  an  immediate  accord 
between  China  and  Japan.  This  view 
represents  the  other  horn  of  absurdity. 

The  seeds  of  Sino-Japanese  rivalry  and 


suspicion  (as  the  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  these  two  nations  appreciate)  were 
sown  in  days  when  even  Eastern  civili- 
zation was  comparatively  young.  The 
exact  origin  is  clouded,  mystified  by 
ancient  and  usually  contradictory  tradi- 
tions and  legends.  This  much — and  only 
this — seems  certain.  Japan  drew  her  cul- 
tural inspiration  from  China;  for  many 
centuries  Chinese  superiority  was  un- 
challenged; then,  as  so  often  happens, 
the  pupil  fretted  under  the  hand  of  the 
master.  For  almost  two  thousand  years, 
with  occasionally  long  intervals,  China 
and  Japan  had  issues  of  sorts — sometimes 
sanguinary — in  Korea.  It  was  Yuan's 
fate  and  fortune  to  play  the  final  pawn  for 
China  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  The  fact 
may  not  have  assisted  him  into  the  good 
graces  of  Japanese  jingoes.  But  1  doubt 
very  much  if  it  justifies  the  belief  that  he 
nursed  hatred  against  Japan.  He  was 
too  bold  and  calculating  an  opportunist 
to  continue  a  hatred  or  a  fear  no  longer 
justified  by  conditions  that  survived. 

I  mention  these  matters  because  they 
are  vital  to  Americans  who  seek  knowledge 
of  the  forces  now  at  work  in  China.  As 
Lord  Clarendon  once  observed,  "a  well- 
educated  fiction  may  be  made  more 
efficacious  than  an  uncultivated  fact." 
The  fiction  as  to  Yuan  will  not  down.  It 
might  be  utilized  to  draw  Japan  and  China 
closer  together  with  consequences  not 
altogether  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to 
happen;  but  it  might  happen  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHINESE  NATIONALISM 

A  new  spirit  is  breathing  over  China. 
Chinese  nationalism  is  rapidly  becoming 
real,  much  more  rapidly  than  most 
Americans  think,  I  find  from  my  con- 
versations of  the  last  month  since  my 
return  from  China.  The  tendency  of  this 
nationalism  is  along  republican  lines.  The 
Chinese  love  us,  as  has  been  said;  and  they 
have  paid  us  the  compliment  of  drawing 
the  political  inspiration  for  this  new 
Chinese  nationalism  from  our  history, 
from  our  ideals,  from  our  institutions. 
But,  as  "you  cannot  make  bricks  with- 
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out  straw,"  you  cannot  reorganize  the 
entire  social,  political,  and  industrial  life 
of  a  country  without  money.  Which 
nation  is  going  to  finance  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Old  China  into  the  New  China 
which,  indisputably,  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  power  in  the  family  of  nations? 

Financially  speaking,  nations — and  es- 
pecially progressive  nations — may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  debtor  nations 
and  creditor  nations.  Progress  and  pros- 
perity are  the  children  of  investment. 
Our  wealth  of  to-day  is  being  reinvested 
in  part  in  the  financial  sources  whence  it 
was  derived.  When  our  forefathers 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  opened  up 
the  great  West,  the  necessary  capital  was 
not  here.  We  got  it  from  Europe.  Our 
railroads  were  not  built,  our  mines  were 
not  opened,  even  our  grain  was  not  grown 
and  reaped  by  merely  American  gold.  If 
circumstances  had  compelled  us  to  finance 
all  ou,r  own  opportunities,  we  could  not 
have  arrived  at  the  high  plane  of  pros- 
perity on  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 

Japan  is  bustling  with  energy,  flushed 
with  industrial  prosperity,  to-day.  She  is 
recognized  as  a  first-class  Power  where, 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  among  us, 
she  was  an  unconsidered  trifle  in  the  inter- 
national politics  of  the  world.  For  dec- 
ades in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  word 
"pretty"  occurred  as  one  thought  of  Japan 
— not  the  word  "powerful."  The  Jap- 
anese have  wisely  conserved  and  pre- 
served those  votive  offerings  to  the 
beautiful  which  became  traditional  in  the 
occidental  mind.  But  the  Nihon  of  Yam- 
agata,  Okura,  Okuma,  Shibusawa,  Kaneko, 
Sakatani,  and  Terauchi  is  very  much 
of  the  present  in  the  arts  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  Japan  of 
Lafcadio  Hearn  is  as  definitely  dead  as 
the  England  of  Queen  Anne  or  the  Babylon 
of  Daniel.  The  Government  and  the 
bankers  of  Great  Britain  financed  the 
transformation. 

THE  "WILD  WEST"  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

As  a  purely  business  proposition,  no 
qualified  appraiser  would  compare  the 
fundamental  resources  of  Japan,  fifty 
years  ago  or  to-day,  with  the  resources  of 
China.   The  most  conservative  estimate 


establishes  China  as  the  most  alluring 
field  for  development  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  investor  at  any  one 
time  in  the  world's  progress.  China 
under  the  Manchus  resisted  the  foreign 
investor;  China  under  the  Chinese  invites 
the  foreign  investor. 

"Industries  are  the  roots;  culture  and 
statecraft  the  flowers  of  a  nation,"  says 
a  Chinese  proverb  which  was  old  many 
centuries  before  the  seventh  Henry  gave 
England  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  Chinese  are  eagerly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  immediately  in- 
dustrializing their  country  along  up-to- 
date  lines.  They  share  with  the  United 
States  the  natural  advantages  of  vast 
territory  so  situated  .as  to  provide  an 
ideal/  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
unscratched  mines  of  China,  China's 
unrivaled  labor  market,  the  wool,  the 
silk,  the  tea  of  China,  are  matters  of 
every-day  knowledge  and  gossip.  The 
moment  has  come  when  these  huge  forces 
are  going  to  be  harnessed  to  modern 
mechanical  methods  of  economical  pro- 
duction. There  will  be  no  lack  of  capital; 
the  question  is:  Whose  capital  will  do  for 
China  what  British  capital  did  for  Japan? 

The  answer  to  that  question  cannot  but 
affect  the  future  foreign  policy  of  China, 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  the 
exact  terms  upon  which  the  fully  developed 
West  will  meet  the  fully  developed  East. 

It  was  not  accident  which  induced 
American  interest  in  China  and  Japan; 
it  was  partly  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
foresight,  but  none  the  less  it  was  and  is 
necessity.  Some  people  would  ascribe 
this  interest  to  Providence;  that  it  has 
been  providential  and  can  be  made  in- 
creasingly profitable  is  self-evident. 

The  development  of  our  Western  sea- 
board, which  is  being  hastened  by  the 
new  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
demands  a  wider  and  fuller  participation 
in  the  commerce  of  Asia.  Even  if  we 
would,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes— 
and  we  would  not — to  the  fact  that  we 
are  as  much  a  Pacific  nation  as  we  are  an 
Atlantic  nation.  We  must  do  business 
on  the  Pacific;  it  is  the  part  of  prudence 
and  of  foresight  to  utilize  our  commercial 
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bases  in  the  Pacific — Honolulu  and  the 
Philippine   ports   of  call.   The  future 
necessities  of  this  country,  of  the  East 
and  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  West,  will 
dictate  the  operation  of  whatever  measures 
may  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
prosperous  Pacific  carrying  trade.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Americans 
traveling  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  no 
longer  have  to  look  in  vain  for  an  American 
flag  on  that  wide  and  potential  inter- 
national highway.   We  need  these  ships 
which  we  have  not.    We  need  the  trade 
to  make  operation  profitable.   The  bulk 
of  this  trade  is  in  China. 

THE   INTENSELY   PRACTICAL  CHINESE 

China  is  well  aware  of  these  facts.  Like 
our  own  people,  the  Chinese  are  intensely 
practical.   Their  natural  bent  is  business. 

For  business  probity,  the  Chinese  have 
an  unblemished  record.  And  yet  their 
nature  is  no  less  heroic  when  heroism 
chimes  with  duty.  One  of  my  friends 
long  resident  in  China  whose  life  was 
frequently  in  peril  during  the  Boxer 
trouble,  when  he  was'  able  to  rescue  a 
score  of  missionaries,  never  tires  of  tell- 
ing of  his  "fat  boy" — only  a  personal 
servant,  whose  ready  wit,  fertility  of 
resource,  and  sheer  dauntless  daring  re- 
peatedly saved  his  master's  life,  but  whose 
chief  care  in  these  piping  times  of  peace  is 
to  save  his  master's  pennies  by  outwitting 
the  egg  dealer  and  the  butcher  and  saving 
scraps  and  pieces,  besides  looking  after 
clean  food  and  sanitary  clothing.  Ward 
and  Chinese  Gordon  found  their  "ever 
victorious  army"  heroic  to  the  death. 
British  experts  have  always  said  that 
Chinese  make  splendid  soldiers  under 
competent,  trusted  leaders.  The  military 
attaches  of  foreign  Powers,  trained  officers 
used  to  war,  who  saw  the  Chinese  sol- 
diers that  were  fighting  under  Tsai  Ao  and 
his  government  opponents,  said  these 
Chinese  soldiers  of  to-day  are  good  at  war. 
And  1  myself  saw  troops  expecting  to  go 
into  action  within  an  houragainst  an  enemy 
only  a  mile  away  and  approaching  as  cool 
and  ready  as  if  on  parade,  though  they 
had  no  ill-will  for  the  enemy,  but  were 
merely  obeying  orders  because  it  was  their 
duty.   They  have  sentiment,  too,  of  the 


sterner,  lofty  type,  when  conditions  de- 
mand it.  And  now  the  new  generation 
feels  that  the  call  has  come.  Like  us, 
sentiment  plays  a  large  part  in  their 
national  character.  It  is  of  a  more 
poetic,  tender  type  than  ours. 

Americans  have  too  long  based  their 
judgment  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  im- 
passive countenance  of  the  patient  laun- 
dryman.  But,  have  you  noticed  the 
singing  bird  in  his  window?  There  is 
poetry,  there  are  ideals  widespread,  in  a 
nation  where  workmen — carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, barbers — carry  pet  singing  birds 
with  them  to  their  daily  toil,  keep  them 
near  them  to  sing  at  luncheon  time,  and 
carry  them  back  at  night  as  carefully  as 
one  tends  a  child.  And  what  care  the 
fathers  take  of  their  numerous  children ! 

Chinese  gave  me  numerous  new  evid- 
ences while  1  was  in  China  of  how  thor- 
oughly they  appreciate  the  unselfishness 
of  American  interest  in  Chinese  matters. 
The  men  who  are  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  frequently  surprised 
me  by  the  sheer  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  recapitulated  incidents  in  our  com- 
mon history  where  we  lifted  our  hand  to 
help  China.  Because  of  previous  experi- 
ences in  former  visits  to  China  1  expected 
much  along  these  lines.  It  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  find  that  I  had  underestimated 
instead  of  overestimated  Chinese  grati- 
tude. Still,  there  was  a  note  of  disap- 
pointment which  the  facts  compelled  me 
to  share  with  them. 

The  wonderful  mission  of  Burlingame, 
the  heroic  devotion  of  Ward,  the  great 
heart  and  prophetic  mind  of  Hay,  the 
timely  interposition  in  preservation  of 
the  "Open  Door,"  the  justice  and  mod- 
eration of  our  course  during  the  Boxer 
crisis  and  our  generous  remission  of  the 
indemnity  surplus,  the  education  and 
inspiration  of  China's  young  men  and 
women,  the  individual  and  collective 
sacrifices,  the  noble  example  and  omni- 
present activity  of  American  mission- 
aries, the  schools  and  hospitals  and  clinics 
sustained  by  millions  of  American  con- 
tributors (in  many  cases  themselves  but 
poorly  supplied  with  this  world's  goods) 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  developing  healthy  minds 
in  robust  bodies;  Yale,  Princeton,  and  the 
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Red  Cross  projects — these  were  dwelt 
upon  with  sincere,  quiet  enthusiasm.  And 
then  came  "  the  reverse  of  the  medallion." 

WHERE   AMERICA    HAS  DISAPPOINTED 

It  may  be  momentous  for  us  and  for 
China,  this  less  pleasant  fact  which  ever 
obtruded  itself.  And  as  it  must  become  a 
part  of  essential  American  history  the 
truth  should  be  made  known  while  there 
is  yet  time  for  remedial  action.  Also,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  what  was  said  to  me 
by  Chinese  in  varying  walks  of  life  there 
was  little  suggestion,  scarcely  a  syllable, 
betraying  resentment.  The  one  dominant 
note  was  disappointment — mystified,  dum- 
founded  disappointment;  poignant  dis- 
appointment in  us,  for  us,  for  China. 

"You  have  done  so  much  for  China," 
was  in  substance  the  burden  of  their  appeal, 
"you  have  been  so  unselfish  in  your  re- 
gard for  us  that  naturally  we  began  to 
look  to  you,  more  and  more,  particularly 
now,  when  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
putting  into  operation  in  our  country  the 
principles  of  political  life  which  you  have 
utilized  with  such  excellent  success.  Now, 
what  we  cannot  understand  is  that  you 
should  seem  to  hold  aloof  from  us  at  the 
very  moment  when,  it  seems  to  us,  we  are 
proving  ourselves  most  deserving  of  your 
sympathy  and  support. 

"  We  want  you  to  share  with  us  the  prof- 
its of  developing  China,  because  we  know 
we  can  trust  you,  absolutely.  It  seems 
to  us  a  fair  proposition  on  both  sides. 
We  have  the  country,  the  resources,  the 
people  needing  development.  You  have 
that  which  we  lack — capital.  We  are 
ready  to  reorganize  from  top  to  bottom. 
We  must  reorganize.  If  you  help  us  we 
know  that  all  will  be  well.  If  you  don't 
help  us,  why,  we  must  take  our  chance 
and  do  the  best  that  we  can,  under  the 
circumstances.  Your  bankers  are  sending 
millions  to  Europe  every  week — not  a 
cent  to  China  We  are  ready  to  offer  as 
good  terms  as  they  offer  and  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  security.  Why  do  you 
hold  back?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  concerns 
the  most  vital  interests  of  every  American, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  It  concerns  the  laborer 
on  the  farm  and  the  farmer  who  owns  the 


farm;  it  concerns  the  weaver  and  the 
minder  in  the  mill  and  the  man  who  owns 
the  mill;  it  concerns  the  mechanic  at  his 
lathe,  the  superintendent  at  his  desk, 
the  clerk,  the  banker,  the  youth  or  girl 
behind  the  ribbon  counter,  the  widow  and 
orphan  to  whom  hard  times  and  a  possible 
panic  may  mean  penury  or  worse.  It  vit- 
ally concerns  our  national  honor,  as  to 
which  much  has  recently  been  said. 

Why  should  we  hold  back,  now? 

Providence  gave  us  a  large  share  of  one 
side  of  the  Pacific.  The  same  Providence 
gave  to  China  a  large  share  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific.  Destiny  has  drawn 
our  political  paths  along  parallel  lines. 
Shall  we,  by  act  or  by  omission,  defeat 
China's  expressed  purpose,  obstruct  our 
own  destiny,  divert  those  lines  from  their 
parallel  course?  Should  we,  because  of 
some  unworthy  motive — some  reason  so 
utterly  contemptible  that  it  shuns  the 
light — hesitate  to  pick  up  a  golden  prize 
which  is  ours  because  it  is  China's  will  to 
give  it  to  us? 

WE  MUST  HELP  FINANCE  CHINA 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  when 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  became  possible. 
He  seized  the  opportunity  boldly,  we 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  conquered  the 
wilderness,  the  "Stony"  mountains  of 
pioneer  times,  the  desert  and  the  prairie. 
Thus  came  the  winning  of  our  West. 
To-day,  China  pleads  to  us  to  carry  our 
energy  and  the  energizing  wealth  we  have 
won  across  the  Pacific,  not  for  territory 
but  assuredly  for  trade.  We  need  this 
trade.  We  can  have  it.  And  we  can 
have  far  more  and  far  better.  The  shap- 
ing of  the  political  future  of  China  will 
largely  determine  the  history  of  the  world. 
Is  it  to  be  molded  on  republican  ideals  by 
the  free  will  of  a  people  glad  to  accept  the 
suggestions  of  friends,  or  is  it  to  be  crushed 
into  a  mold  fitted  for  it  by  taskmasters 
trained  as  militarists,  whose  aim  is  ex- 
ploitation and  whose  political  ideal  is 
submissive  obedience  to  authority?  The 
glory  of  a  nation's  strength  is  that  it  gives 
influence  to  its  moral  ideals  without  the 
use  of  force,  since  it  is  known  that  it  can 
and  will  enforce  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
at  home  and  abroad,  thus  caring  also  for 
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he  rights  of  its  friends  with  whom  it 
leals.  Is  our  own  will — or  lack  of  will — 
to  stand  between  us  and  self-evident 
advantage?  Is  it  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  our  duty  to  civilization? 

I  returned  from  China  firmly  convinced 
that  China's  foreign  policy  will  necessarily 
be  shaped  by  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  upon  these  matters.  We  have  been 
hesitant  and  laggard  where  we  should 
have  been  strong,  energetic,  and  enter- 
prising. 1 1  is  little  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  mystified  by  our  conduct. 
They  cannot  understand  us.  Can  we 
understand  ourselves? 

The  Chinese  President  is  a  man  of 
large  democratic  leanings  and  sympathies. 
Day  by  day,  he  is  knitting  China  closer 
and  closer  together.  He  is  surrounded 
by  able,  honest,  patriotic  Chinese,  men 
like  Premier  Tuan  Chi-jui  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Dr.  Chen  Chin-tao, 
scholastically  an  American  product.  These 
men  are  republicans  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  They  have  dared  much  to  secure 
for  their  country  a  rebirth  under  the  re- 
publican constitution.  China's  roll  of 
honor  is  rich  with  the  names  of  other 
courageous,  progressive  patriots.  Yet, 
their  task  is  a  hard  one.  Our  weakness 
and  vacillation  has  made  it  much  harder 
than  it  might  have  been. 

LOST  OPPORTUNITIES 

Many  opportunities  have  slipped 
through  our  fingers.  At  one  time  a  loan 
of  three  millions  of  dollars  advanced  on 
unquestionable  security  would  have  en- 
abled the  Government  banks  to  maintain 
specie  payments.  No  loan  came  from 
friends.  They  dared  not  accept  advances 
from  those  whose  proffered  terms  meant 
future  financial  subjection.  They  went 
to  a  paper  basis,  at  a  loss  now  of  untold 
millions.  Are  we  to  blame?  Was  it 
ignorance  of  conditions,  or  short-sighted 
reluctance  to  sacrifice  a  little  present 
gain  that  we  might  serve  a  much  greater 
future?  Or  was  it  merely  cowardly  fear 
of  a  possible  disagreeable  international 
dispute  of  which  we  could  not  see  the 
exact  outcome?  But  any  well-informed 
man  could  not  but  know  that  as  only 
right  action  was  involved  there  was  no 


cause  for  timidity.  All  right-seeing  men 
of  every  nation  would  have  approved. 

That  chance  has  gone;  others,  too,  have 
been  lost.  If  we  are  to  redeem  ourselves, 
we  shall  have  to  act  swiftly.  The  sands 
of  our  opportunity  are  rapidly  running 
out  of  the  glass  of  time. 

Old  ways  long-cherished  hopes  die 
hard.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Chinese  history  from  the  abortive  embassy 
of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  fall  of  the  Manchus, 
particularly,  as  told  in  the  interesting 
writings  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Putnam 
Weale,  will  recall  the  curious  diplomatic 
croquet  which  was  summed  up  in  "The 
Battle  of  the  Legations."  It  was  not 
always  but  it  was  sometimes  a  "sham 
battle,"  with  China  a  helpless  ball  knocked 
alternately  through  this  or  the  other 
Manchu  "wicket."  China  under  the 
Chinese  has  developed  a  new  school  of 
diplomats,  a  modern  method  of  diplomacy. 
Her  cards  are  laid  on  the  table.  She 
wants  peace.  She  wants  progress.  She 
wants  to  play  her  part  in  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  Pacific  trade  routes. 
She  is  ready  and  willing  to  uphold  her 
end  of  the  contract.  Are  we  willing  to 
uphold  our  end? 

China  enters  upon  her  new  era,  1  am 
satisfied,  with  friendship  for  all  nations, 
with  malice  toward  none — absolutely  not 
one.  Facts  which  have  come  within  my 
knowledge  have  assured  me  that  most  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  Pacific 
will  be  well  on  the  way  toward  solution 
the  moment  when  we  make  it  clear  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  we  intend,  as 
a  self-governing  nation,  to  play  our 
natural  part  as  the  practical  friend  of  a 
self-governing  China,  with  no  aggression 
either  in  spirit  or  in  deed,  but  with  a 
firm,  if  need  be  a  stern,  insistence  upon 
our  rights  and  in  consequence  upon 
China's  rights,  so  far  as  ours  are  involved. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  have  only  to  declare  this,  our 
just  and  fair  purpose,  with  confidence 
and  with  courage  in  order  to  be  heard 
with  respect  and  with  approval.  No  nation 
will  object  to  such  a  policy,  though  at  first 
some  might  suspect  our  intentions.  Our 
hesitation  invites  trouble.  Weakness  may 
involve  not  merely  dishonor  but  disaster. 
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BY 

HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  busi- 
ness men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living 
among  the  people.  sEx-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional 
advisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the 
most  prominent  educators.  The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles,  therefore,  assures  their 
scientific  character. 


IN  AN  address  delivered  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  in  Indianapolis,  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, made  the  following  statement : 
"Time  is  a  mere  mathematical  abstrac- 
tion, a  synthesis  of  space  and  motion.  It 
can  no  more  kill  a  man  than  can  the  Rule 
of  Three.  Man  is  not  chased  to  the  grave 
by  an  absurd  old  man  with  a  scythe  and  an 
hour  glass,  but  by  myriads  of  microscopic 
enemies,  by  streptococci,  largely,  and  by 
spirochetes  and  pneumococci,  and  others 
of  that  ilk. 

"It  is  the  activity  of  certain  lethal 
agencies  that  brings  on  old  age  and  death, 
and  in  so  far  as  we  can  put  in  motion  other 
activities  to  meet  and  neutralize  them,  in 
so  far  shall  we  hold  back  the  'wings  of 
time'  ...  or,  to  use  language  de- 
rived from  ordinary  scientific  observation, 
protect  the  cells  of  our  bodies  from  injury 
or  strain,  from  poison  (whether  formed  in- 
ternally or  externally),  from  starvation, 
from  bacterial  attack.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  the  'wings  of  time.'  " 

It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  science 
will  probably  not  be  able,  in  the  immediate 
future,  to  learn  the  steps  necessary  to  the 
complete  protection  of  all  the  cells  of  the 
body.  But  as  the  last  thirty  years  have 
brought  the  knowledge  of  preventable 
diseases,  and  with  that  the  ability  to  mas- 
ter those  diseases,  so  might  the  next  thirty 
years  bring  more  definite  knowledge  of 
bacterial  attacks,  and  possibly  the  ability 
to  defeat  them. 


Some  diseases  are  often  called  the  dis- 
of  old  age.  The  remark  that  "a 
man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries"  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  the  lay  mind  to 
the  disease  called  arteriosclerosis,  or  the 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  As  a  man 
grows  old  his  arteries  become  less  soft,  less 
able  to  stand  overexertion. 

Sir  Clifford  Allbutt  says  that  this  dis- 
ease, as  it  often  exists  in  later  life  as  an 
alleged  expression  of  the  lapse  of  time,  "  is 
immedicable"  or  beyond  the  control  of 
science.  That  may  be  true  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  bacterial  attacks  and 
tissue  changes.  It  is  held  by  a  number  of 
scientists,  however,  that  the  tissue  changes 
resulting  in  the  hardening  of  the  arteries 
are  due  to  some  preventable  action. 

"Arteriosclerosis,"  says  Dr.  Fisk,  "is 
not  a  disease,  an  affliction  coming  out  of 
the  blue  or  out  of  the  depths;  it  is  a  physi- 
cal change  due  to  some  physical  or  chemical 
cause  or  causes.  It  is  our  business  to  seek 
such  cause,  and  not  to  blame  it  on  the 
'wings  of  time.'" 

The  "ductless  glands"  have  been  said  to 
control  the  duration  of  life,  but  a  growing 
weight  of  opinion  is  being  massed  against 
this  theory.  These  glands  in  themselves 
are  subject  to  attacks  similar  to  those  to 
which  other  combinations  of  cells  fall  vic- 
tims, and  although  it  is  admitted  that  they 
do  exert  some  influence,  such  influence  is 
dependent  upon  their  own  condition, 
which  in  turn  is  subject  to  change. 

But  the  facts  I  have  cited  are  at  best 
generalities.    It  is  my  purpose  to  show 
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what  can  be  done  in  a  practical  way  to  de- 
fer old  age. 

Eugenics  is  at  the  beginning.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  starts  life 
with  the  best  body  stands  the  best  chance 
of  living  longest.  But  from  the  moment 
of  birth  he  is  subject  to  external  and  in- 
ternal influences  that  affect  his  health. 
These  influences  are  neutralized  to  some 
extent  by  other  influences,  and  the  result 
is  that  he  will  live  to  an  age  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  the  neutralizing  in- 
fluences. But  a  man  does  not  go  through 
life  being  affected  by  certain  influences  for 
evil  and  certain  influences  for  good,  always 
in  the  same  proportion.  One  day  he  has 
business  worries,  another  day  physical 
overexertion,  another  day  an  accident,  and 
so  on.  Some  days  he  plays,  but  most  of 
the  time  he  forgets  about  play.  More 
than  the  average  person  believes,  worry 
affects  the  health  for  evil,  and  play  for  good. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OLD  AT  THIRTY-TWO 

An  advocate  of  play  as  a  prevention  of 
old  age  is  Dr.  Louis  R.  Welzmiller,  physical 
director  of  New  York's  West  Side  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

"  A  man  was  in  here  just  this  morning," 
he  said  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what 
he  did  to  keep  men  young,  "  who  is  in  the 
'old  man'  class,  and  in  years  he  is  young. 
Let  me  see,"  and  he  looked  at  a  card  cov- 
ered with  data  concerning  the  man  in  ques- 
tion. "He  was  born  in  '84.  That  makes 
him  thirty-two,  but  he  is  as  old  as  most 
men  of  fifty.  With  him  it  is  overwork, 
resulting  in  'nerves.'  He  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  concentrate.  When  he  starts 
along  a  certain  line — when  he  wants  to  run 
along  a  single  track,  so  to  speak,  he  finds 
that  his  mind  is  continually  turning 
switches  that  put  him  on  to  the  sidetracks. 
1  am  going  to  make  him  play.  1  am  going 
to  make  him  play  until  he  stays  on  the 
main  line.  I'll  give  him  a  medicine  ball, 
and  teach  him  to  become  so  interested  in 
that  ball  that  everything  else  is  out  of  his 
head." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
out  on  to  the  busy  gymnasium  floor. 

"Then  some  other  men,"  he  continued, 
"get  into  a  rut,  and  can't  get  out.  In- 
stead of  being  switched  on  to  every  side 


track  by  their  minds  they  are  kept  dili- 
gently at  work  on  the  main  line.  You 
have  seen  business  men  who  could  not  for- 
get 'their  business.  All  the  time  their  busi- 
ness prpblems  are  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
When  they  come  to  me  I  make  them  play. 
I  get  them  interested  in  something  else. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  filter  cleaned  by  re- 
versing the  flow  of  water?  The  water 
going  in  one  direction  leaves  sediment 
behind  it  until  the  filter  does  not  operate 
as  it  should.  Then,  when  you  reverse  the 
flow,  the  sediment  'boils'  out,  and  always 
you  are  surprised  to  see  how  much  was 
there.  That's  what  play  does.  It  re- 
verses the  flow,  and  it  takes  out  of  you  all 
the  grouch iness  and  worry." 

"act  young" 

"When  I  find  that  I  am  getting  short  and 
crusty  in  my  answers  to  the  boys  around 
here,  I  go  out  and  play  handball.  When 
I  come  back  1  feel  younger.  1  believe  that 
a  man  is  as  young  as  he  acts.  He  grows 
old  because  he  does  old  things.  You  must 
have  noticed  how  the*  mother  of  a  large 
family  stays  young  when  her  husband 
grows  old.  1  believe  the  reason  is  that  she 
plays  young  games  with  the  children,  while 
he  sits  with  his  newspaper  and  his  troubles." 

According  to  Dr.  Welzmiller  a  man  gets 
old  when  he  tries  too  much  to  protect  his 
muscles  from  becoming  tired.  Muscles 
retain  their  strength  only  when  they  are 
being  used,  so  when  they  are  coddled  they 
lose  the  strength  they  should  have,  and 
after  a  time  their  rest  becomes  permanent. 

"As  a  rule,"  says  Dr.  Welzmiller,  "men 
do  not  play  enough.  They  ought  to  try 
tag  and  prisoner's  base  and  other  boyish 
games  which  send  the  blood  tingling 
through  their  arteries,  and  give  ginger  and 
zest  to  life.  If  men  knew  that  they  are 
really  as  old  as  their  play  indicates,  there 
are  a  lot  of  staid  fellows  who  would  turn 
kids  again,  and  give  the  cop  on  the  corner 
a  merry  time  of  it. 

"  There  are  too  many  men  of  to-day  who 
prefer  to  do  their  hill-climbing  by  auto- 
mobile, and  who  wonder  why  their  breath 
is  so  short.  The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  them 
are  living  on  the  physical  legacies  of  their 
ancestors,  and  keep  well  because  of  com- 
munal hygiene." 
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Dr.  Welzmiller's  programme  is  based 
largely  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  healthful 
play.  There  are  other  things,  however, 
which  must  be  taken  into  his  plan.  The  hu- 
man body  is  very  much  like  a  complicated 
machine,  and  all  complicated  machines  re- 
quire constant  attention  and  occasional 
adjustment.  Regularly  they  are  over- 
hauled. If  we  could  all  learn  to  take 
the  trouble  to  have  an  occasional  over- 
hauling by  experts  we  would  find  that 
it  would  benefit  us.  Small  adjustments 
would  be  made,  and  by  such  procedure 
we  would  considerably  defer  the  time  for 
our  ultimate  breakdown. 

LEARN  THE  LAWS  OF  HYGIENE 

It  is  certainly  very  evident  that  we  need 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
hygiene.  It  is  seldom  that  the  average 
person  knows  when  he  is  committing 
errors  which  are  detrimental  to  his  health. 

Statistics  carefully  prepared  by  the 
Government  show  that  because  of  the 
checking  of  infant  mortality  our  average 
length  of  life  is  now'greater  than  it  formerly 
was,  but  that  our  adults  die  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  used  to. 

"Death  rates  have  been  lowered  at 
every  age  period  in  many  countries,"  says 
Dr.  Fisk.  "The  first  Itiie  of  resistance, 
that  under  thirty,  has  been  enormously 
strengthened,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  under  five  has  been  materially 
checked.  But  the  gain  is  less  at  the  later 
ages,  and  in  this  country  the  chronic  dis- 
eases of  degeneration  have  materially 
increased.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vital  resistance  among  the  elderly,  has 
been  lowered.  There  s  need  to  take  thought 
of  these  chronic  maladies;  to  teach  our 
young  people  to  resist  them  as  age  ad- 
vances on  them;  to  see  to  it  that  the 
quality  of  the  race  is  improved  by  rational 
eugenics.  This  can  never  be  done  unless 
certain  national  tendencies  are  curbed  and 
modified. 

"The  grave  question  now  confronts  us 
as  to  how  far  a  man  should  be  permitted  to 
disregard  his  responsibility  to  his  family, 
to  the  State,  to  his  God  if  he  acknowledges 
one,  in  the  poisoning  and  neglect  of  his  own 
body. 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  those  most  active 


for  personal  liberty,  most  restive  under  re- 
straint, whether  by  law  or  by  precept  and 
instruction,  that  they  are  the  least  free  of 
anybody  in  the  population;  mostly  they 
are  slaves  to  some  unhygienic  habit. 
These  are  they  who,  when  pain  comes,  rush 
to  their  physicians,  insistently  demanding 
relief  from  the  diseases  they  have  been 
accumulating  for  perhaps  twenty  years. 
The  man  who  grins  the  widest  when  others 
warn  him  about  his  alcohol,  his  tobacco,  or 
his  overfeeding  is  the  one  who  complains 
the  loudest  when  disease  strikes  him." 

Dr.  Fisk  points  out  that  "  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  underlying  the  unhygienic 
life  is  the  theory  that  the  hygienic  life,  the 
healthy  life,  is  one  of  asceticism,  a  monot- 
onous, joyless,  sterile  existence."  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  joy  of  being 
alive,  the  "splendid  satisfaction  "  of  perfect 
health,  the  pleasure  experienced  by  feeling 
able  to  '  do  things, '  are  "  unknown  to  the 
dram  drinker,  to  the  glutton,  to  the  victim 
of  bodily  neglect." 

AVOID  EXCESSES  OF  ALL  SORTS 

Nothing  ages  men  like  excess.  Excess 
in  work,  excess  in  play,  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  rest,  in  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  part  of  human  existence  tends 
to  bring  on  old  age.  Alcoholism  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect,  although  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  of  old  topers  "who  live 
into  the  eighties  well-nigh  poison-proof, 
like  Mithridates  of  old."  It  has  its  effect 
"not  only  for  the  so-called  moderate 
drinker,  the  man  who  drinks '  like  a  gentle- 
man,' but  also  for  the  temperate  drinker 
who  takes  a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer  a  day." 

"  But  there  is  more  to  the  hygienic  life 
than  total  abstinence,"  says  Dr.  Fisk. 
"There  is  moderation  in  eating;  there  is 
faithfulness  in  exercise;  there  is  attention 
to  the  choice  of  foods,  and  thorough  mas- 
tication of  them;  attention  to  the  regula- 
tion of  work,  rest,  and  play.  There  is 
correct  posture  and  deep  breathing,  and 
scrupulous  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums  and 
throat,  to  prevent  infection  ramifying 
through  the  body." 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Life  Extension  Institute  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
large  manufacturers  whose  employees  have 
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been  examined  by  the  Institute  are  in  need 
of  some  medical  aid,  and  from  5  per  cent, 
to  8  per  cent,  are  in  advanced  stages  of 
organic  disease  and  impairment.  "  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  such  people,"  says  the  Insti- 
tute, "  are  totally  unaware  of  their  needs. 
They  are  active  and  at  work,  and  some- 
times they  drop  dead  at  their  work  for  lack 
of  some  warning  as  to  their  condition. 
Others  go  on  accumulating  disease  and  im- 
pairment until  they  fall  by  the  wayside." 

Recently  compiled  figures  show  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900  the  death 
rate  from  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  pneu- 
monia decreased,  while  the  rate  of  deaths 
caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  kidneys,  and  the  nervous  and 
digestive  systems  increased  greatly.  These 
latter  are  the  diseases  of  old  age.  They 
are  reaching  down  into  middle  life  and 
below,  ana*  increasing  there  and  apparently 
at  all  ages. 

It  is  up  to  us,  then,  to  watch  more  care- 
fully for  such  diseases.  We  have  been 
taught  to  fear  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  and 
pneumonia,  but  it  seems  that  these  are  on 
the  decline.  We  must  watch  more  care- 
fully for  the  "old  age  diseases"  that  cause 
the  breakdown  of  the  nervous  and  diges- 
tive systems,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the 
liver,  and  the  kidneys. 

METCHNIKOFF 

No  article  on  old  age  could  be  complete 
without  mention  of  MetchnikofT.  This 
noted  naturalized  Frenchman  spent  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  diet  pre- 
scribed by  himself,  after  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  old  age  is  caused,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  unchecked  ravages  of 
the  micro-organisms  that  live  in  the  diges- 
tive system.  These,  he  contended,  are 
taken  into  the  body  largely  in  the  food  we 
eat,  and  flourish  there  because  no  others 
are  taken  into  the  system  to  destroy  them. 
Believing  this  theory,  he  ate  nothing  that 
was  not  cooked,  in  order  that  the  outside 
micro-organisms  should  enter  in  the  small- 
est possible  numbers,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  those  that  managed 
to  survive  he  drank  sour  milk,  which  he 
said  contains  organisms  capable  of  fighting 


those  that  are  doing  the  damage.  His 
death  occurred  at  seventy-one,  but  not  from 
old  age.  It  was  due  to  organic  heart 
trouble,  and  was  expected  by  him.  He  had 
made  his  students  promise  that  they  would 
dissect  his  body  after  death,  and  they  dis- 
covered that  his  organs  were  much  more 
youthful  than  is  usual  in  a  man  of  his  age. 

His  teachings  are  not  universally  ac- 
cepted, but  that  his  method  is  a  way  of  aid- 
ing the  work  of  lengthening  life  is  doubt- 
ed by  few.  Certain  it  is  that  diet  has  a 
very  great  effect  on  us,  and  he  who  chooses 
his  food  with  regard  to  the  effect  it  has  for 
good  will  undoubtedly  find  the  way  toward 
long  life  considerably  smoothed. 

RULES  FOR  A  LONG  LIFE 

There  is  no  panacea  that  will  bring  long 
life  to  every  user.  "What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison."  But  a 
few  rules  are  applicable  to  every  one: 

Be  moderate  in  everything.  Excess  in 
eating,  in  drinking,  m  anything  tends  to 
bring  on  old  age. 

Be  faithful  in  your  exercise,  and  be  sure 
to  choose  an  exercise  that  is  helpful  to  you. 

Stand  and  sit  erect,  and  use  your  lungs. 

Keep  your  teeth  and  gums  and  throat 
clean.  The  mouth  is  the  principal  port  of 
entry  for  undesirable  immigrant  micro- 
organisms. 

Be  careful  to  maintain  the  bowel  func- 
tions. The  digestive  tract  is  a  favorite 
abiding  place  for  hordes  of  marauding  bac- 
teria. 

Have  your  body  occasionally  examined. 
The  physician  will  take  notice  of  what  is 
wrong,  and  will  advise  you  accordingly. 
And  let  him  do  the  worrying.  Fortunately 
the  exact  condition  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  can  usually  be  seen  by  physicians, 
even  when  they  are  but  slightly  off  normal. 

Be  happy.  Do  not  worry;  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  become  a  grouch;  do  not  "get 
mad."  Remember  that  psychologists  now 
contend  that  you  do  not  clench  your  hands 
because  you  are  angry.  You  are  angry 
because  you  clench  your  hands.  So  do  not 
clench  them. 

Act  happy,  and  you  will  become  so. 

Act  young,  and  you  will  remain  so. 
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VAGABONDS  OF  GLORY 

ABOARD  A  CRUISER  *OF  THE   FRENCH   MEDITERRANEAN  FLEET — THE  DAY'S  WORK  OF  THE 

"  WALDECK-ROUSSEAU  " 

BY 

RENE  MILAN 

[These  extracts  are  translated  from  "  Les  Vagabonds  de  la  Gloire"  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished in  France.  The  author,  san  officer  on  the  French  cruiser  "  Waldeck-Rousseau,"  re- 
counts Quite  frankly  and  with  a  great  deal  of  charm  the  details  of  life  on  board  a  warship  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  MM.  Plon,  Nourrit  Sr  Cie.,  of  Paris,  for 
permission  to  translate  these  passages. — The  Editors.] 

A  BRUSH  IN  THE  ADRIATIC 


ON  THE  bridge  all  eyes  are 
alert.  Clear  sight  and  cool 
head,  and  a  peculiar,  calm 
happiness  accompany  the  ap- 
proach ,of  danger.  On  the 
forward  deck  the  men  not  on  duty  watch 
the  horizon  and  the  bridge  alternately, 
trying  to  read  on  the  faces  of  the  officers 
what  adventures  may  be  in  store.  .  .  . 
In  the  winding  harbor  of  Cattaro  we  can 
see  masts  gliding,  as  fine  as  hairs;  these  are 
the  Austrian  destroyers  which  are  on  their 
way.  out  to  attack  us.  The  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  continues  to  approach  the  hostile 
shore.  At  last  the  first  of  the  destroyers 
appear,  gray  and  trailing  great  plumes  of 
smoke.  The  moment  has  come  to  prepare 
'  for  action.  The  commander  orders  the 
bugles  to  give  the  signal. 

At  the  first  notes,  so  often  heard  for  mere 
drill  or  discipline,  the  sailors  are  all  alert. 
They  look  questioningly  toward  the  bridge, 
as  though  asking  whether  this  is  the  real 
thing  this  time.  I  reassure  them  with  a 
nod,  and  a  joyful  shout  bursts  from  them, 
like  children  about  to  play  a  long-postponed 
game.  The  men  hasten  to  their  posts  of 
duty,  and  now  the  ship  seems  deserted. 

But  under  cover  all  is  busy.  The  water- 
tight doors  are  closed.  In  each  compart- 
ment groups  of  men  are  busy  with  their 
machinery,  -giving  it  a  final  inspection. 
They  see  nothing,  nor  will  they  see  any- 
thing during  the  battle.  In  conflict  on  land, 
soldiers  are  able  to  express  their  enthu- 
siasm by  cries  and  yells;  but  sailors  have 


to  observe  strict  silence.  Nothing  must  be 
heard  but  the  click  of  the  engines,  the 
telephoned  commands,  and  the  tinkle  of 
bells.  In  the  turrets  and  casemates,  the 
gun  crews  are  in  readiness  behind  their 
weapons,  prepared  to  execute  the  rapid, 
precise,  oft-practised  movements  which  will 
keep  the  guns  supplied  with  shells. 

From  the  keel  to  the  guns,  from  the 
engines  to  the  crow's  nest,  the  silent  atten- 
tion of  a  thousand  men  is  directed  toward 
the  chart  room,  the  brain  of  the  cruiser. 
In  this  armored  room,  overlooking  the 
water,  the  commander,  his  two  firing  offi- 
cers, and  the  navigating  officer  know  that 
the  safety  of  the  ship  depends  upon  their 
cool  judgment.  In  a  low  voice,  as  though 
speaking  of  unimportant  matters,  they 
speak  to  the  sailors  who  transmit  their 
orders.  Leaning  over  the  keyboard  which 
communicates  with  the  batteries,  several 
men  are  busy  with  the  glasses,  bells,  and 
indicators,  which  tell  the  gunners  their 
range,  angle  of  aim,  and  the  order  to  fire. 
At  the  three  dials  which  give  the  orders 
to  the  engine  room,  three  marines  record 
the  instructions  of  the  navigating  officer. 
At  each  side  of  the  room,  standing  close 
to  telephones  and  speaking  tubes,  two 
sailors  are  in  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  ship.  A  subordinate  officer,  with 
hands  on  the  wheel  and  eyes  on  the  com- 
pass, steers  the  ship  as  the  navigating 
officer  directs.  There  is  no  sound  except 
the  thin  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  attached  to 
the  wheel,  which  marks  each  degree  to  port 
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or  starboard.  The  four  men  in  command 
of  the  ship  watch  the  horizon  through  slits 
at  the  height  of  their  faces,  cut  through  the 
armor  of  the  chart  room  like  the  openings 
in  the  visor  of  a  medieval  helmet. 

Through  these  embrasures  they  sec  the 
furrow  of  foam  marking  a  periscope  ap- 
proaching to  starboard.  The  cruiser  is 
moving  at  full  speed.  Instantly  the  whole 
battery  of  lighter  guns  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy,  and  the  vessel  swerves 
rapidly  to  the  right  in  the  hope  of  ramming 
the  submarine.  Almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant an  airplane  appears  in  the  mist  to  the 
south,  descends  toward  us  in  a  spiral,  and 
tries  to  pass  above  us  to  drop  bombs.  Our 
machine  guns  are  immediately  trained  on 
this  aerial  enemy  and  their  rapid  explosions 
fill  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  advancing 
destroyers  come  within  range  our  heavy 
metal  begins  firing  in  regular  salvoes.  The 
cruiser  is  enveloped  in  smoke  as  we  front 
this  triple  assault.  Every  man  works  as 
precisely  as  a  watch.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  details  of  these  exhilarat- 
ing and  delicious  moments! 

Just  above  us,  three  hundred  meters  up, 
the  aviator  releases  his  bombs.  Their  fall 
sounds  like  the  tearing  of  a  strip  of  metal. 
But  the  cruiser's  swerve  to  the  right  de- 
stroys the  accuracy  of  their  aim:  they 
burst  close  to  the  hull,  at  bow  and  stern, 
with  a  roar  which  drowns  for  the  instant 
the  voice  of  our  guns:  their  fragments 
whistle  above  the  deck  and  the  gun  turrets, 
and  at  the  point  of  explosion  the  sea  boils 
as  though  swept  by  a  hail  of  pebbles.  The 
aviator  then  rises  again,  followed  by  our 
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quick  firers,  which  soon  abandon  the  chase. 

Despite  our  quick  swerve  to  starboard 
the  distance  was  too  short  and  we  missed 
the  submarine,  though  only  by  a  few  yards. 
In  the  meantime  it  disappeared  under 
water.  The  sailors  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship  hear  a  long  shudder  of  seething  water 
pass  along  the  ship's  flank;  they  even  claim 
to  have  felt  the  shock  of  something  which 
raked  along  the  hull  without  penetrating. 
Undoubtedly  the  submersible  fired  one  or 
perhaps  several  torpedoes  at  us,  but  the 
quick  change  of  the  cruiser's  course  saved 
us:  the  weapon,  instead  of  striking  us  full, 
simply  slid  along  the  side  and  passed  off. 

To  see  if  we  had  been  hit,  and  to  aim 
anew,  the  submarine  emerged  once  more: 
the  force  of  its  upward  motion  brings  its 
periscope  and  conning  tower  into  plain 
sight,  and  at  once  our  smaller  guns  are  in 
play  again.  The  water  boils  around  it, 
and  the  bursting  shells  envelop  it  with 
yellowish  smoke.  Is  she  hit?  Is  she 
sunk?  One  never  knows  the  fate  of  these 
adversaries,  as  whether  they  win  or  lose 
they  pass  out  of  sight  beneath  the  waves. 
The  cruiser's  course  carries  her  on,  and  we 
see  no  more  of  the  submarine. 

The  big  guns  are  still  speaking  to  the 
Austrian  destroyers,  who  are  surrounded, 
at  a  great  distance,  by  our  falling  projec- 
tiles. But  they  are  zigzagging  at  high 
speed,  and  our  own  movement  of  eleven 
meters  a  second  makes  accuracy  of  fire 
difficult.  The  enemy's  prudence  triumphs 
over  his  audacity.  Seeing  that  our  fire  will 
not  permit  them  to  come  within  torpedo 
range,  they  make  a  wide  turn  and  retreat. 


INSPECTING  NEUTRAL  PASSENGER  SHIPS 


ABOVE  the  horizon  appear  the  masts, 
funnels,  and  hull  of  a  steamer. 
k  Whether  her  conscience  be  uneasy  or 
tranquil,  she  knows  she  cannot  elude  our 
greater  speed,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape. At  1 5,000  meters  her  outline  will  show 
whether  she  is  passenger  or  cargo  ship;  at 
10,000  meters  her  height  above  the  water 
will  tell  whether  she  is  loaded  or  empty;  at 
5,000  her  flag  betrays  her  nationality.  Eng- 
lish or  French,  she  may  pass.    If  neutral,  we 


show  the  international  code  signal,  "  Stop 
at  once!" 

She  has  to  obey.  If  she  continues  on  her 
course  a  blank  shot  warns  her  not  to  play 
with  fire.  If  she  pretends  not  to  notice  the 
summons,  a  shell  across  her  bows  will  warn 
her  we  are  not  joking.  And  if  her  screw 
still  turns,  a  couple  of  shots  fired  closer  still 
will  assure  her  that  the  matter  grows  seri- 
ous   .    .    .    she  always  stops  in  time. 

The  cruiser  halts,  too,  opposite  her. 
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One  of  our  boats  is  dropped,  her  crew  seize 
their  oars,  and  an  officer  with  sabre  and 
revolver,  and  carrying  a  big  registry  book, 
leaps  into  her,  accompanied  by  a  sailor. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a  wind  and  a  choppy 
sea,  the  boat  leaps,  plunges,  and  rolls;  the 
seven  oarsmen  pull  desperately  at  their 
task,  and  the  brief  passage  seems  endless. 
The  tops  of  waves  douche  crew  and  officer, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  are  drenched. 

The  boat  comes  under  the  steamer's  side, 
where  a  rope  ladder  is  hanging — sometimes 
only  a  knotted  cord.  Why  is  it  always  too 
short?  With  arms  stretched  out,  embar- 
rassed by  sword  and  book,  swaddled  in  a 
greatcoat  which  was  not  cut  for  climbing, 
the  officer  tries  to  seize  the  ladder.  But 
the  swell  tosses  the  skiff  about.  When  she 
leans  toward  the  steamer's  side,  the  ladder 
dangles  two  meters  above;  and  when  it  is 
within  reach  the  boat  darts  away.  It  is 
like  a  skittish  horse  refusing  to  be  mounted. 
Passengers  and  crew  of  the  steamer  look 
down  and  smile  maliciously  at  these  gym- 
nastics. The  officer  rages.  He  puts  his 
sword  in  his  teeth,  slips  the  register  be- 
tween his  coat  and  his  shirt,  waits  for  an 
opportunity— then  leaps  desperately  and 
grabs  the  ladder.  For  some  seconds  he 
performs  on  a  flying  trapeze,  while  a  wave 
amuses  itself  by  swashing  up  to  his  knees, 
waist,  or  even  his  chest;  then  with  a  vigor- 
ous effort  he  scrambles  up  the  rungs,  hold- 
ing tight  to  the  slippery  ropes,  throws  a  leg 
over  the  bulwark,  and^gains  the  deck. 

It  would  be  superhuman  to  expect  mer- 
chant captains  to  be  pleased  by  these  visits 
at  sea.  We  delay  them,  annoy  them, 
sometimes  turn  them  out  of  their  course. 
Generally  they  are  sour  enough,  and,  in- 
deed, we  are  suspicious  when  they  are  too 
cordial.  The  naval  officer  readjusts  his 
disordered  uniform,  stifles  his  ill  humor, 
takes  on  an  impassive  air,  and  salutes. 

"  Captain,  kindly  show  me  your  papers." 

He  pronounces  this  formula  in  English, 
Spanish,  Italian,  or  French  as  the  case 
requires.  Grammar  often  suffers,  but 
everybody  is  not  polyglot!  If  the  visiting 
officer  exhausts  all  his  vocabulary  without 
any  one  understanding,  he  falls  back  upon 
gestures,  strengthened  by  a  glance  toward 
his  revolver.  This  brings  light  to  the 
most  stubborn  intelligence.    A  little  pro- 


cession forms:  the  captain,  blustering  a 
little,  the  officer  severe,  the  mate  obse- 
quious, then  the  attendant  sailor  following 
in  file.  By  passages  and  stairways  these 
four  gain  the  pilot  house,  where  the  ship  s 
papers  are  kept.  On  luxurious  passenger 
steamers  sometimes  they  have  been  placed 
in  readiness  in  the  first-class  saloon,  on  a 
table  with  cigarettes  and  liquors.  Such 
courtesy  arouses  added  distrust! 

As  the  little  group  passes  along  the  deck, 
the  passengers  press  forward  in  solid  lines. 
This  adventure  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  voyage  very  pleasantly,  and  gives  their 
peaceful  souls  a  tingle  of  the  Great  War. 
Each  one  feels  himself  a  bit  of  a  hero  and  is 
preparing  stories  for  future  audiences. 
The  men  watch  the  face  of  the  French 
officer,  but  find  little  to  read  on  that  pro- 
fessional mask.  The  women,  more  daring, 
try  to  win  a  glance  from  him,  try  to  catch 
his  attention.  Vive  la  France!  cries  one. 
"A  real  pistol!"  says  another,  with  a  shiver. 
"Oh,  officer,  do  stop  and  let  me  take  a 
snapshot,"  begs  a  third. 

The  officer  replies  not  a  word,  and  hur- 
ries on  his  mission.  In  his  big  register  he 
consults  the  correct  forms  of  all  the  docu- 
ments he  has  to  verify;  text,  seals,  and 
stamps  are  exactly  reproduced  there,  and 
not  a  single  word  in  the  ship's  papers  must 
differ  from  the  originals.  If  the  papers  are 
Arabic,  Norwegian,  or  Japanese,  the  officer's 
pencil  makes  its  comparison  line  by  line. 

The  vessel's  papers  seem  in  order;  her 
name,  nationality,  and  past  reveal  nothing 
dubious.  The  captain  is  questioned. 
Whence  does  he  come?  Whither  bound? 
And  at  what  ports  has  he  stopped?  What 
are  the  instructions  of  his  owners?  Each 
of  his  replies  can  be  checked  by  the  chart, 
by  the  snip's  log,  and  by  the  official  stamps 
upon  his  manifests.  Any  delay  or  inac- 
curacy in  his  answers  exacts  rigorous  ex- 
planations. In  these  times  movements  at 
sea  must  be  beyond  suspicion,  and  the  least 
peccadillo  arouses  distrust.  Coming  to  his 
captain's  aid,  the  mate  bubbles  over  with 
cordiality,  uncorks  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
and  offers  the  fuming  glass  as  answer  to  an 
incisive  question.  The  officer  courteously 
declines  the  offer. 

The  mate  is  catechized  in  his  turn.  He 
unfolds  and  explains  the  lists  of  cargo, 
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drawn  up  in  all  languages,  full  of  unknown 
abbreviations,  of  archaic  weights  and  meas- 
ures, obscured  by  technical  trade  terms. 
Every  line  has  its  puzzle,  and  twenty  spe- 
cial dictionaries  would  not  clear  up  all  the 
difficulties.  Like  an  archeologist  leaning 
over  some  historic  inscription,  the  officer 
examines,  considers,  and  attempts  to  de- 
cipher these  maddening  hieroglyphics. 
By  means  of  a  list  kept  up  to  date  on  all 
warships  he  checks  off  the  names  of  ship- 
pers and  consignees  who  are  favorable  to 
the  enemy,  and  makes  sure  that  their 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  of  lading. 

Each  item  of  merchandise  involves  some 
problem.  Some  goods  are  always  free  to 
pass,  others  only  under  conditions,  and 
some  are  contraband  and  subject  to  cap- 
ture. The  texts  of  The  Hague  and  London 
Conventions  are  supposed  to  resolve  all 
these  difficulties.  The  officer  consults 
them,  in  desperate  search  of  inspiration. 
But  these  documents,  drawn  up  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  confusion  of  sailors  at  war, 
are  full  of  equivocal  paragraphs  in  which 
neutrals  are  ready  to  take  refuge.  How 
many  knotty  enigmas  of  international  law 
have  naval  officers  had  to  solve  in  a  few 
minutes! 

According  to  one  paragraph,  the  case 
seems  clear;  but  a  contradictory  note  puts 
th^  whole  matter  in  doubt  again.  There 
are  no  precedents  and  no  jurisprudence  to 
consult.  On  our  decision  rests  a  fraction 
of  our  country's  dignity:  too  much  gene- 
rosity may  mean  precious  resources  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  enemy;  too  much 
rigor  will  result  in  vehement  protests  from 
injured  neutrals.  If  our  Solomon's  decree 
leaves  open  one  loophole  for  dispute,  a 
throng  of  judges,  sitting  in  the  prize  court, 
will  argue  over  it  for  weeks  and  months: 
they  will  exhaust  long  vigils  and  mountains 
of  foolscap  to  discover  what  one  sentence 
should  have  been — the  decision  we  made 
while  our  salt-spattered  rowboat  tossed 
about  at  the  side  of  the  steamer.  And  later 
on  official  proclamations  will  thunder  against 
the  luckless  officer  the  circumstantial  disa- 
vowal of  the  arm-chair  jurisconsults. 

Well,  we  can  only  do  our  best!  Our 
conscience  is  clear,  our  intentions  are  hon- 
est, and  no  remorse  accompanies  our  ver- 
<Jk'?.   Common  sense  must  dictate  em- 
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bar  go  or  absolution  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  smiles  and  grimaces  of  the  mate  will 
not  sway  our  judgment,  and  even  if  the 
captain  at  a  critical  moment  insistently 
offers  us  a  whole  box  of  mild  Havanas,  this 
seduction  does  not  add  a  grain  to  the  scales. 
The  officer  Tefuses  politely,  finishes  his 
examination,  makes  his  decision,  and  then 
asks  to  see  the  passenger  list. 

"Captain,  kindly  call  on  deck  every  one 
on  board.  Let  each  one  have  his  passport 
ready.  I  shall  hold  inspection  in  five  min- 
utes." 

Matrons  and  stewards  scatter  to  the  va- 
rious cabins  and  a  hubbub  rises.  With 
exclamations,  murmurs  of  annoyance,  or 
laughter,  feverish  fingers  rummage  in  bags 
and  portmanteaux.  The  ladies  hasten  to 
adjust  their  hair,  powder  their  faces,  and 
hastily  run  over  the  details  of  their  toilet. 
They  are  enormously  tickled:  it  is  as  good 
as  a  theatre!  For  very  little  they  would 
put  on  their  best  dress  ...  but  the 
officer  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  off.  The  captain 
is  making  excuses:  one  passenger  cannot 
lay  hands  on  his  passport  ...  it 
must  be  in  his  trunk  in  the  hold.  Oh,  yes! 
we  know  that  story!  It  looks  like  some 
German  spy  

At  last  they  are  all  ready,  drawn  up  in 
two  rows.  Irresistibly  an  order  springs  to 
the  officer's  lips — "By  the  right  .  .  . 
Dress! — Attention!"  But  no,  these  are 
passengers,  not  marines.  Moreover,  how 
could  the  line  be  dossed  with  this  stout 
lady  in  a  skirt  too  short  for  her  standing 
between  an  asthmatic  boy  and  a  thin 
American?  The  lines  shuffle  and  sway,  a 
child  is  heard  crying  somewhere,  two 
Brazilian  or  Argentine  girls  are  hysterical 
with  laughter,  a  Negro  is  trembling  with 
fright.    The  officer  begins  his  inspection. 

Like  a  row  of  blind  beggars  asking  alms, 
each  holds  out  his  hand  with  his  passport. 
The  men  are  very  serious,  even  indignant; 
they  mutter  something  about  invoking  the 
aid  of  their  consul  or  ambassador,  and  the 
sacred  rights  of  neutrals.  The  officer,  un- 
moved, gives  them  an  all-seeing  glance  and 
runs  over  their  papers  with  careful  finger. 
Stamps  and  seals  are  correct,  signatures, 
too.  But  no  touchstone  is  so  valuable  as 
the  tongue:  a  few  words  tell  many  a  secret 
to  an  expert  car,  and  a  breath  of  hesitation 
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will  betray  in  many  instances  where  parch- 
ments have  absolved. 

"  Kindly  tell  me  where  you  come  from. 
Your  name  and  date  of  birth?  When  did 
you  leave  your  country?  Please  reply  in 
your  own  tongue.  What  is  your  profes- 
sion?" 

These  questions  must  be  made  point- 
blank,  in  varied  ways,  and  the  dialogues 
need  not  be  prolonged.  Never  any  dis- 
cussion— an  instantaneous  decision,  and 
one  passes  to  the  next. 

Click,  click!  Right  and  left  cameras 
are  busy.  How  many  albums  there  will 
be  where  passengers  have  preserved  their 
naval  inspection!  They  imagine  that  you 
don't  see  them,  but  their  faces,  suddenly 
grown  serious,  and  an  elaborately  innocent 
air  always  betray  them. 

"And  you,  mademoiselle!  There  seems 
to  be  a  great  many  vis£s  on  your  passport! 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"  1  am  from  Valparaiso,  and  am  on  the 
way  to  my  family  in  Moscow." 

Great  heavens!  what  are  all  these  women 
doing  gadding  about  the  huge  world? 
Half  the  men  of  Europe  have  thrown  them- 
selves upon  the  other  half,  but  women  are 
still  fluttering  about  like  pigeons,  heedless 
of  the  storm. 

Happy  indeed  if  they  know  their  own 
nationality!  I  had  never  suspected  that 
one's  fatherland  could  be  set  aside,  lost, 
and  found  like  a  pair  of  gloves!  But  the 
war,  conventions,  and  revolts  have  so 
mixed  up  the  map  of  the  Orient  that  it 
seems  as  though  every  one  had  two  or  three 
nationalities  in  case  of  need. 

"  It's  very  simple,  officer:  my  husband 
was  an  Armenian,  a  Turkish  subject.  At 
the  time  of  the  massacres  he  fled  to  the 
Caucasus  and  became  a  Russian.  Then  his 
business  took  him  to  Crete,  which  became 
Greek  while  he  lived  there.  I  was  born  in 
Macedonia,  a  Turkish  subject,  but  the  last 
war  made  me  a  Serb.  We  are  on  our  way  to 
Alexandria  because  it  will  be  more  peaceful 
there,  and  as  the  English  are  overlords  of 
Egypt  we  intend.    .    .    .  "' 

So  it  goes.  Adventuresses,  spies,  or  play- 
things of  fate,  their  explanations  are  as 
picturesque  as  their  papers.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  torment  them  in  the  laby- 
rinth where  they  are  wandering! 


The  fish  we  are  after  are  readily  recog- 
nized, after  all:  Germanic  faces,  guttural 
accents,  false  or  honeyed  answers,  stam- 
mered explanations.  1 1  is  no  use  to  change 
their  names  or  their  handwriting,  the 
Teuton  sweats  at  every  pore.  They  are  on 
their  way  to  raise  revolt  in  Egypt  orTripoli; 
to  work  in  the  Balkans,  to  pursue  in  India 
or  China  one  of  their  secret  schemes. 
Invariably  their  passports  originate  from 
Switzerland  or  Holland,  but  their  nation- 
ality, like  a  counterfeit  coin,  is  all  too  new 
and  shiny.  Suspected!  The  officer  goes 
down  to  their  cabin.  Everything  that  he 
finds  in  valises  or  portmanteaux  denotes 
innocence  and  sincerity.  But  a  strange 
odor  nauseates  him.  No  need  to  define  it: 
whoever  has  known  it  recognizes  without 
error  the  kind  of  flesh  that  gives  rise  to  it. 
With  handkerchief  at  his  nose  the  officer 
turns  over  the  berth  or  rummages  in  the 
fittings  of  the  stateroom.  Under  the  mat- 
tress, behind  the  washstand,  in  the  folds  of 
a  bedspread  the  tell-tale  papers  are  sure  to 
hide — an  enemy! 

Then  one  must  bring  the  affair  to  an  end 
with  French  elegance  and  decision.  In- 
vested with  discretionary  powers  on  a 
neutral  vessel,  the  visiting  officer  must  still 
observe  courtesies  which  would  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious.  His  attitude,  his  tone  of 
voice,  his  words,  must  affirm,  in  surround- 
ings which  may  be  wholly  hostile,  the 
sovereign  will  of  his" country.  The  officers, 
passengers,  and  crew  of  the  steamer  form 
an  audience  of  sarcastic  witnesses  who 
would  report  the  slightest  crudeness  in  all 
four  corners  of  the  world.  And  we  have 
no  desire  to  imitate  the  blunders  of  our 
adversaries. 

The  visiting  officer  halts  in  front  of  the 
German,  calls  him  by  name,  lays  a  light 
finger  on  his  sleeve  or  shoulder,  and  says  in 
a  low  voice: 

"  You  are  a  prisoner.  Kindly  follow  my 
sailor  who  will  take  your  baggage  and  lead 
you  to  the  boat." 

Cries,  outbursts  of  anger,  and  insults  do 
not  move  him.  What  is  said  is  said. 
But  if  the  scene  becomes  painful  the  officer 
turns  to  the  captain. 

"  Captain,  I  ask  you  to  use  your  power 
to  oblige  this  gentleman  to  follow  me.  If 
not,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  use  force.  I 
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will  shoulder  responsibility  for  the  warrant 
which  I  will  give  you." 

That  is  sufficient.  Shielded  as  regards 
his  employers  and  his  government,  the 
captain  abandons  the  prisoner  to  his  fate 
and  orders  the  delivery  of  his  baggage. 
Enraged,  the  German  protests,  but  the 
sailor  seizes  him  and  marches  him  to  the 
boat.  The  onlookers  comment,  and  the 
cameras  click  more  busily  than  ever. 
Some  hands  applaud,  some  murmur  objec- 
tions. The  crowd  opens  with  deference 
before  the  officer,  who  makes  his  entry  in 
the  ship's  records,  releasing  her  captain 
from  responsibility,  and  signs  the  deposi- 
tion which  will  pass  into  official  hands. 

Then,  and  then  only,  everything  con- 
duded  properly,  perhaps  he  will  accept  a 


cigarette,  a  bundle  of  papers,  or  a  cup  of 
coffee.  While  the  prisoner's  luggage  is 
being  dumped  into  the  boat  the  officer 
takes  a  few  paces  on  deck.  The  crowd 
of  passengers  surround  his  now  humane 
person,  begging  news.  He  repeats  the 
latest  radios  from  Poldhu  or  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  without  comment.  Ladies 
of  all  nations  and  of  varying  degrees  of 
beauty  slip  pen,  album,  or  postal  cards  into 
his  hand.  He  refuses,  and  they  implore 
him  to  yield.  Weakly,  he  signs  and  dates 
the  cards  and  pages.  They  promise  him 
photographs  (which  he  will  never  re- 
ceive). Secret  scissors  snip  a  button  off 
his  coat,  to  be  mounted  on  a  hatpin !  He  is 
invited  to  visit  in  Ukraine,  in  California, 
in  Buenos  Aires— after  the  war. 


THE  DEATH  C 

THE  twilight  is  delicious  as  I  come 
on  to  the  bridge:  gray  and  cool. 
"Anything1  new?"  I  say  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch. 
"  Nothing." 

"Any  interesting  radios?" 

"Not  one!  Eiffel,  Norddeich,  and  Pol- 
dhu spoke.  The  cruisers  have  nothing  to 
say.    Read  the  book." 

I  turn  over  the  book  in  which  the  wire- 
less messages  are  noted  down.  With  a 
glance  I  run  over  the  hundred  or  so  mes- 
sages of  the  day.  The  usual  thing:  "  Left 
Navarino,  2  o'clock,"  says  one.  "  Expect 
to  finish  my  coal  to-night,"  says  another. 
"  Proceeding  to  Bizerta,"  a  third,  and  so  on 
for  four  pages. 

"Well,"  says  the  officer  on  watch,  "you 
see.  there's  nothing  interesting." 

"  It's  queer:  the  Gambetta  hasn't  spoken 
to-day." 

"  Probably  had  nothing  to  say." 

"She  should  have  signalled  her  daily 
position." 

"  Didn't  want  to  use  her  wireless." 

"  Perhaps— but  she  hasn't  spoken  since 
nine  last  night." 

"  Did  any  of  the  cruisers  call  her?" 

"  Yes.  arid  she  didn't  answer." 

"  Sure?  " 

"Look  for  yourself.  I'll  watch  in  your 
place." 


7 A  COMRADE 

Five  minutes  later  my  comrade  returns, 
having  carefully  gone  through  the  four 
pages  of  radiograms. 

"You're  right,"  he  says.  "It's  deuced 
queer — anyway,  nothing  can  have  gone 
wrong.  There  would  always  have  been 
time  to  signal 'S.  O.  S.'  That  doesn't  take 
two  seconds." 

"  True.  But  she  should  have  replied  to 
the  ships  that  called  her." 

"She  was  wrong,  certainly.  We'll  hear 
to-morrow." 

I  go  down  for  dinner.  Under  my  chair, 
Jimmino  (my  pet  dog),  lying  like  a  sphinx, 
waits  for  tid-bits.  Our  gathering  is  not 
very  exciting.  Another  day  gone,  they 
say.  and  the  doctor  cracks  his  well-worn 
jokes.  Conversation  turns  languidly  on 
the  Turkish  campaign.  Why  aren't  we  do- 
ing more  in  that  quarter?  The  officers 
who  are  going  on  watch  leave  to  put  on 
warmer  garments  for  the  night;  their  exit 
is  accompanied  by  the  usual  pleasantries: 

"Good  luck,  old  chap!" 

"  Keep  your  eye  open!" 

"  Don't  sit  up  late!" 

"  You  know  1  m  going  to  take  the  express 
for  Paris  to-night." 

"  If  you  see  a  submarine,  try  not  to  wake 
me  up!" 

"And  let  me  know,"  I  added,  "if  there's 
any  radio  from  thcGambetta."  .  .  ."Why?" 
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"She  hasn't  spoken  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours." 

"The  deuce!"  murmured  everybody. 
"What  can  have  happened  to  her?" 

The  tables  settle  themselves  for  domi- 
noes, chess,  or  bridge;  the  smokers  light 
their  pipes;  some  unfold  newspapers; 
others  are  stretched  on  the  cushions.  Va- 
rious suggestions  are  offered  to  account  for 
the  Gambetta's  silence. 

"  Wireless  out  of  order?  " 

"She  had  no  news  to  report  " 

"She  ought  to  have  reported  her  posi- 
tion for  the  day  " 

"  Surely  she  should  have  answered  when 
she  was  spoken  to. "  .  .  .  "  We'll  hear 
to-morrow." 

The  maps  are  spread  out,  dominoes  click, 
papers  crackle,  and  the  pipes  are  busy. 
Every  one  is  silent,  absorbed  in  play,  read- 
ing, or  thought  .  .  .  but  it  is  only  a 
pretense.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  talked 
with  the  Gambetia:  last  night  she  took  the 
station  where  we  were  to  have  gone.  For 
twenty-four  hours  she  has  said  nothing. 
On  the  maps,  in  the  papers,  and  the 
pipe  smoke  every  one  reads  these  dis- 
quieting phrases,  but  no  one  speaks.  1 
am  going  to  turn  in,  for  1  go  on  duty  again 
at  midnight. 

Jimmino  trots  behind  me,  lies  down  by 
my  pillow,  and  drops  into  dreamless  sleep. 
But  I  lay  awake,  waiting  for  news  from  the 
Gambetia  .  .  .  all  my  comrades  tell 
me  that  they,  too,  had  a  bad  night. 

I  n  the  darkness  1  go  up  to  take  the  watch. 
My  predecessor  resigns  in  my  favor  with 
the  customary  words.    I  interrupt  

"  The  Gambeila?" 

"Nothing." 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"Nothing." 

"  Do  you  believe  " 

I  cannot  finish  the  question,  nor  does  he 
reply,  but  disappears  in  the  darkness. 

1  strain  my  eyes  upon  the  sea  that  never 
tells  its  secrets.  Anguish,  with  iron  fingers, 
tightens  around  my  heart.  There  can  be 
no  more  doubt,  death  has  met  one  of  our 
sisters.  Every  hour  that  passes  proves  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  and  if  no  news  ever 
comes  it  will  mean  that  eight  hundred  men 
were  plunged  into  the  abyss  at  one  blow. 
Leaning  against  the  rail  my  fingers  caress 


the  steel,  canvas,  and  wood  beneath  my 
hands:  1  feel  the  splendid  cruiser  quiver, 
so  full  of  life  and  motion.  I  understand 
how  much  I  love  her,  and  it  seems  as 
though,  endeavoring  to  pierce  the  darkness, 
my  eyes  are  eager  as  those  of  a  father  who 
scans  the  face  of  a  child  whom  death  has 
threatened. 

A  little  later  our  wireless  operator  sends 
me  a  bundle  of  radiograms.  With  nervous 
fingers  the  ensign  fumbles  over  the  code 
book  to  translate  the  figures  into  French. 
Every  minute  I  go  and  look  over  his  shoul- 
der to  read  the  messages  as  he  transcribes 
them.  Heavens,  how  long  it  takes  to  spell 
out  the  tragedy! 

It  happened  last  night,  during  the  watch 
which  I  thought  so  beautiful.  The  moon 
was  full,  the  sea  calm,  and  I  saw  nothing. 
The  officers  of  the  watch  on  the  Gambetia, 
like  myself,  exhausted  themselves  in  a  use- 
less vigilance.  At  the  end  of  their  beat 
they  saw  the  beam  of  the  lighthouse  at 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca.  I  n  the  distance  the 
shadows  were  passing  which  I  would  have 
seen  if  the.lValdeck-Rousseau  had  cruised 
in  the  sector  originally  intended  for  her. 
These  shadows  were  those  of  ships  keeping 
close  to  the  Italian  shore. 

But  another  shadow,  waiting  under  the 
water,  had  been  on  the  watch  for  several 
days.  It  knew  that  we  were  returning  to 
the  canal  of  Otranto;  informed  by  spies,  it 
was  ready,  awaiting  the  chance  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow.  For  four  nights  the  great 
cruisers  passed  too  far  off  for  the  submarine 
to  reach  them.  But  last  night — the  very 
night  when  I  was  on  the  bridge  enjoying 
the  glory  of  the  moon — the  submarine  saw 
a  cruiser  approaching  slowly.  In  the  mir- 
ror of  the  periscope  the  Austrian  com- 
mander saw  the  moon-blanched  circle  of 
sea,  the  dazzling  sheen  of  the  water,  all  the 
spectres  that  walk  the  waves  at  night 
.  .  .  and  then,  in  the  mirror,  two 
masts  and  four  funnels  crept  into  view.  It 
seemed  like  a  phantom.  Motionless,  the 
enemy  watched  to  see  if  the  vision  would 
approach,  or  would  vanish  as  on  preceding 
nights.  It  came  steadily  on.  With  moist 
hands  and  tightened  lips  the  man  gave  his 
orders.  Twenty-five  others  waited  for  his 
word,  the  destroying  angel.  At  the  fatal 
moment  he  gave  it — Fire! 
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AN  AMERICAN  AMBULANCIER  AT 

VERDUN 

BY 

W.  KERR  RAINSFORD 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  W.  Kerr  Rainsford,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
me  of  the  many  young  Americans  who  have  served  France  as  "  Ambulanciers  "  on  the  west- 
ern front.  Mr.  Rainsford  spent  seven  months  in  this  work,  bis  duties  taking  him  to  the 
battlegrounds  in  Alsace,  in  Lorraine,  and  finally,  in  June,  to  Verdun.  These  extracts 
from  his  diary  take  up  the  narrative  from  the  time  he  was  ordered  to  this  great  battlefield. — 
The  Editors.] 


SUNDAY,  June  18th.   Some  of  us 
went  in  last  night  to  Verdun  and 
on  to  Bras,  learning  the  roads. 
As  we  left  Souhesme  the  whole 
west  was  a  sheet  of  crimson  clear 
to  the  zenith  and  in  the  heart  of  it  a  flash- 
ing cloud  of  shrapnel  about  a  Taube.  The 
guns  in  front  were  firing  slowly;  through 
the  blind  dust  of  the  highway  the  varying 
procession  roared  by,  camions,  artillery, 
staff-cars,  and  ambulances,  crowding  and 
dodging  in  endless  array.    We  passed 
through  two  little  villages,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  gendarmes  forced  the  traffic  into 
single  columns — through  the  dust  and  fall- 
ing darkness  it  was  hard  to  see  if  they  had 
suffered  any  damage — then  across  the 
narrow-gauge  tracks  the  half-demolished 
suburb  of  Glorieux.    It  is  an  insignificant 
collection  of  modern  brick  villas  and  gar- 
dens suddenly  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
tragedy.  We  had  left  the  main  artery 
and  were  traveling  now  alone  and,  of 
course,  without  lights.   The  road,  swing- 
ing in  a  wide  curve,  crossed  the  main 
tracks  on  a  viaduct  with  a  sudden  pano- 
rama of  the  valley.   Opposite  and  very 
close  rose  the  dark  ridge  of  St.  Michel 
along  whose  crest  the  white  flashes  of  the 
cannon,  stabbing  the  darkness,  rippled 
back  and  forth  like  running  scales  on  some 
Titan  keyboard.   One's  blood  sang  with 
the  sheer  beauty  and  thrill  of  it.    The  next 
moment  we  had  plunged  amid  a  blackness 
°f  trees,  through  a  gate  in  a  moated  wall, 
and  into  Verdun.    In  the  grayness  of 
night  it  stretched  about  us,  empty  of  any 


life,  wrecked,  demolished  beyond  belief, 
its  lanes  of  tumbled  ruins  echoing  and 
reechoing  with  the  crashing  thunder  of  the 
guns.  It  seemed  only  a  moment  and  then, 
as  we  passed  through  the  farther  gate,  I 
looked  back  from  the  bridge — a  tranquil 
river  shaded  by  trees,  a  medieval  gateway 
dark  against  the  sky,  and  the  moon  just 
creeping  over  the  ridge.  We  quickened 
our  pace  for  Dead  Man's  Corner,  swinging 
in  beside  a  galloping  battery  in  a  hurricane 
of  dust,  and  drew  up  in  the  long  street  of 
the  Faubourg  Pave\  The  noise  was  deaf- 
ening, but  of  the  dozen  or  so  men  standing 
about  the  poste  de  secours  no  one  seemed 
to  heed  it.  In  a  few  moments  the  first 
contingent  of  us  started  on.  I  could  tell 
very  little  of  Belleville  save  a  general 
atmosphere  of  wreckage  and  a  smell  of 
half-buried  decay — our  fears  of  living 
here  were  certainly  unnecessary.  The 
fire  of  the  guns  had  slackened;  the  river 
battery  under  whose  muzzles  we  passed 
was  silent;  and  on  the  hill  by  the  quarries 
we  could  give  our  attention  to  noting  the 
position  of  the  larger  shell-craters  in  the 
road.  On  the  upper  plateau,  save  for  the 
moving  soup-kitchens  distributing  to  their 
throngs  of  soldiers,  the  road  was  unex- 
pectedly clear— of  how  long  it  was  I  could 
form  no  idea.  Then  came  a  little  wood 
of  broken  trees  and  Bras.  Two  great  shell 
holes  like  Scylla  and  Charybdis  guarded 
the  entrance,  and  beyond  opened  a  vista  of 
huddled  ruins,  formless  heaps  of  debris,  and 
tip-tilted  roof-beams;  the  ground  was  every- 
where plowed  and  cratered;  the  reek  of 
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carrion  was  in  the  air;  and  over  it  all,  be- 
tween the  tangled  rafters  and  reflected  in 
the  rain-filled  shell-holes,  the  pure-white 
floating  star  bombs  shone  and  flickered  and 
died.  By  an  angle  of  masonry  against  a 
sandbag  barricade  sat  some  hastily  ban- 
daged wounded,  awaiting  their  ambulance, 
and  across  the  way  lay  two  dead  horses  in 
a  heap. 

Leaving  the  machine  only  a  moment  to 
be  shown  the  abri  [bomb-proof  shelter] 
and  dressing  station  in  the  tunnel  vault  of  a 
cellar,  we  started  back  for  the  Faubourg 
Pave\  The  fire  had  quickened  again  and 
the  road  was  more  crowded.  By  the 
quarry  hill,  seemingly  a  favorite  target, 
we  narrowly  missed  a  train  of  artillery 
charging  blindly  through  the  dust  up  the 
left  of  the  way. 

While  waiting  for  the  second  squad  to 
make  its  trip  I  groped  my  way  through 
the  dark  corridor  of  a  house  to  the  rear 
gardens,  where  already  I  was  clear  of  the 
town.  Above  me  rose  the  Cote  de  St. 
Michel,  its  crest  seeming  to  be  on  fire  with 
the  fury  of  its  guns.  Somewhere  to  the 
right  on  the  low  ground  a  battery  of 
larger  pieces  was  crashing  at  slow  intervals 
— each  discharge  felt  like  a  blow  against 
the  body  and  was  followed  by  a  sound  like 
tearing  silk  overhead,  mounting  and  fading 
into  the  general  inferno.  Our  river  bat- 
tery had  gone  into  action,  and  another, 
beyond  a  group  of  buildings  in  front, 
threw  them  into  black  silhouette  with 
every  discharge.  The  upper  air  was  alive 
with  the  sound  of  their  projectiles,  whining, 
whiffling,  tearing,  and  every  now  and 
again,  growing  from  the  chaos  of  it  all,  a 
crescendo  shriek  ending  in  a  crash  over- 
head or  behind.  From  time  to  time  red 
rockets  rose  from  the  volleying  crest  of  the 
ridge,  but  one  could  not  guess  their  mean- 
ing; always  from  the  darkness  came  the 
smell  of  unburied  things— Verdun—will 
one  ever  forget  it? 

June  21  st.  We  moved  to-day  to  Bally- 
court,  five  miles  from  Verdun,  and  are 
camped  beside  a  field  hospital  there  on 
a  long  green  slope  above  a  marsh.  We 
take  over  the  regular  service  to-night. 

June  22d.  Twelve  of  our  men  were  out 
last  night  on  the  Bras  service  and  struck 
the  edge  of  a  gas  attack.    H  gave  me  a 


cigarette  this  morning  from  the  case  he  had 
carried,  but  it  reeked  so  of  gas  that  1 
couldn't  smoke  it.  The  air  here  was 
tainted  with  it  all  morning,  but  whether 
from  the  patients  or  from  the  occasional 
shell  that  struck  in  the  woods  above  I 
could  not  tell.  The  gas  patients  were 
terrible,  those  less  affected  coughing  and 
choking  continuously,  but  the  others  were 
far  beyond  that.  Three  of  our  cars  brought 
them  and  the  wounded  in  from  Verdun, 
and  two  of  us  took  the  less  desperate  on 
to  the  evacuation  camp  at  Queue  de  Mala; 
the  others  went  down  the  hill  on  stretchers 
— uncovered  for  treatment  or  with  blank- 
eted face  for  burial.  After  twelve  hours' 
work  and  about  ten  trips  apiece  we  came 
in  for  supper,  utterly  unrecognizable  in 
our  masks  of  dust. 

A  COLLISION   IN  THE  DARK 

About  nine  o'clock  twelve  of  us  drove 
in  to  the  Faubourg  Pave"  and  on  in  groups 
of  two  to  Bras.  Though  the  French  fire 
was  much  less  intense  than  on  my  former 
evening,  a  good  deal  was  coming  the  other 
way  and  the  road  was  very  congested. 
One  of  the  big  guns  of  the  river  battery 
went  off,  with  an  almost  stupefying  effect, 
directly  in  my  face,  and  in  the  echoing 
blackness  which  followed  my  car  careened 
down  into  one  of  the  shell  craters  which 
here  and  at  the  entrance  to  Bras  make  the 
road  almost  impassable.  On  the  out  trip, 
running  empty,  if  one  does  not  strike 
shipwreck  they  don't  matter,  but  coming 
in  loaded  with  badly  wounded  men  they 
are  horrible.  On  the  second  trip,  with 
intensely  dramatic  effect,  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  merged  indis- 
tinguishably  with  the  roar  of  the  guns, 
leaving  between  the  flashes  a  blind  wall  of 
darkness  and  of  rain.  On  the  quarry  hill 
a  stream  of  lightning  showed  one  of  our 
cars  directly  before  me.  1  stopped  short, 
blowing  my  whistle,  and  the  next  moment 
we  struck.  There  was  an  exchange  of 
names  in  the  dark  and  an  investigation  of 
damage,  each  of  us  seeming  anxious  to 
appear  the  more  courteous  and  cool.  It 
was  M  ,  who  is  blind  as  a  bat  in  day- 
light without  his  cesses  and  whose  pres- 
ence on  that  road  in  the  storm  seems  to  me 
true  bravery.    1  backed  a  few  feet  down- 
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hill,  and  as  both  cars  would  crank  we 
concluded  they  would  do.  By  now  it  was 
raining  in  sheets.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
1  fouled  a  large  tree-top  which  the  next 
flash  showed  me  up-ended  in  the  middle 
of  the  road — shot  down  since  my  last 
trip — and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  I 
ran  over  the  legs  of  a  dead  horse.    In  the 

darkness  of  Bras,  W  's  voice  called  over 

for  a  helping  hand,  and  1  found  him  with  a 
punctured  tire  in  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
loose  barbed  wire.  1  struggled  with  him 
for  awhile  till  my  car  was  loaded  and  others 
had  come  to  take  my  place,  but  the  stuff 
was  round  and  round  his  rear  axle  and  I 
was  really  glad  to  feel  called  away.  On 
the  third  trip  they  were  shelling  Bras. 

**  CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED  " 

June  23d.  The  qtorning  was  spent  in 
mending  cars  and  changing  camp  to  the 
Bois  de  Nixeville,  as  it  was  thought  that 
our  parked  cars  might  draw  fire  on  the 
Ball >  court  hospital.  We  got  some  sleep 
in  the  afternoon  and  started  at  dusk  for 
Verdun.  Rather  to  our  relief  the  dressing 
station  has  been  moved  from  the  Faubourg 
Pave  into  the  city,  avoiding  altogether 
Dead  Man's  Corner.  On  the  second  run 
to  Bras  I  was  stopped  at  the  Croix  de  Fer, 
a  wayside  poste  at  a  cross-lane  without 
building.  The  place  was  a  struggling  con- 
fusion of  artillery  and  soup-kitchens, 
through  which  the  brancardiers  were  fight- 
ing their  way  to  every  ambulance,  holding 
to  the  wheels  of  those  already  loaded  and 
demanding  room  for  their  wounded.  No 
one  was  in  command.  I  took  on  five, 
some  of  whom  said  they  had  been  waiting 
three  days,  and  I  promised  to  send  other 
cars.  The  Germans  were  trying  again  for 
the  river  battery,  one  eclat  singing  rather 
low  over  my  car  into  the  bank  of  the  road. 
They  can't  possibly  get  that  battery  and 
I  wish  we  could  tell  them  so.  On  the 
third  trip,  finding  only  two  left  at  the 
Croix  de  Fer,  I  went  on  to  Bras,  which 
again   was  under  bombardment.    As  I 

reported  to  H         a  shell  struck  in  the 

ruin  behind  us,  sending  a  glowing  lump 
*fi  something  along  the  ground  to  my  foot. 
Another  knocked  down  the  last  corner 
•if  a  building  across  the  way.  I  had  left 
my  car  chugging  in  the  middle  of  the 


street  till  their  fire  moved  away  from  the 
village,  and  watched  its  consumption  of 
gasolene  from  behind  the  sandbag  bar- 
ricade. There  were  no  wounded  to  be 
had — why,  no  one  knew,  save  that  some- 
thing had  held  up  the  service.  As  1 
went  out  to  bring  in  my  car  a  vague  pro- 
cession appeared  up  the  side  lane,  a  score 
or  so  dim  figures  in  gray  each  pushing  a 
two-wheeled  canvas  cradle,  and  I  stepped 
close  to  ask  if  they  had  the  wounded. 

"these  are  the  dead" 

Nan,  crux  sont  Us  marts  ("  No,  these 
are  the  dead"),  answered  one.  Poor, 
broken,  swaying  things  in  their  huddle  of 
bloody  rags,  how  far  they  seemed  from  the 
thrill  of  martial  music!  Then  I  started 
back  to  the  Croix  de  Fer,  and  I  was  glad 
to  go.  As  I  cranked,  the  shelling  started 
again  in  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
before  1  cleared  Charybdis  a  large-calibre 
one  sounded  behind  me  somewhere  near 
our  poste.  I  hoped  our  men  had  got  to 
the  cellar.  They  followed  me  down  the 
road,  but  one  cannot  hurry,  and  I  heard 
them  behind  me  among  the  trees  of  the 
little  wood.  Beyond,  in  the  open  country, 
a  series  of  star  bombs  shed  a  brilliant  light, 
with  the  shadow  of  my  car  black  on  the 
road  in  front,  and  I  felt  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  German  army  on  my  back.  A  great 
deal  was  passing  overhead,  some  of  them 
a  strange  form  of  projectile  leaving  a 
brief  trail  of  sparks  in  its  wake.  The  Croix 
de  Fer  was  again  in  wild  confusion,  from 
which  I  brought  out  five  wounded,  and 
again  the  river  battery  was  being  shelled. 
To  reach  our  new  poste  in  the  city  we 
cross  on  a  long,  wooden  bridge  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  passing,  and  here  the  guard 
signaled  me  over,  but  I  met  artillery  head 
on  in  the  middle  and  had  to  back  out  the 
whole  way.  To  my  left  I  heard  Dead 
Man's  Corner  going  off  like  a  bunch  of 
firecrackers,  and  then  at  last  I  reached 
Verdun.  Poor,  shell-riddled  Verdun!  One 
comes  back  to  its  streets  of  echoing  ruins 
with  a  feeling  of  homecoming,  of  safety, 
and  of  relief  inexpressible.  As  I  refilled 
my  boiling  radiator  and  changed  a  clogged 
spark  plug,  three  large-calibre  shells  passed 
overhead  into  the  upper  town,  but  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  one  feels  protected 
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there — too  small  in  the  size  of  the  whole 
city  to  be  struck. 

June  26th.  In  the  afternoon  we  heard 
for  the  first  time  from  camp  the  whistle 
and  explosion  of  big  shells  down  the  valley 
— 210's  1  should  say — and  were  timing 
their  interval  and  speculating  where  they 
were  landing,  when  a  telephone  call  came 
from  Ballycourt,  under  bombardment,  for 
all  cars  available  to  evacuate  the  hospital. 
We  got  there  to  find  the  place  in  a  seething 
turmoil  of  every  kind  of  vehicle  and  of 
bandaged  men  limping  about  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  while  a  new  division  of 
troops,  marching  in  to  Verdun,  were 
blocking  every  avenue  of  egress.  In  the 
steep-pitched  fifty  yards  of  muddy  lane 
that  leads  between  the  hospital  sheds  three 
wagohs  were  lying  in  fragments,  their 
splints  and  bandages  scattered  broadcast 
on  the  ground,  eight  horses  lay  dead  or 
dying,  and  I  heard  that  six  men  had  just 
been  killed.  We  made  our  way  to  the  cem- 
etery, where  the  wounded  were  collecting, 
and,  loading  to  utmost  capacity,  started . 
back;  but  as  I  reached  the  place  where 
three  of  the  shells  seemed  to  have  landed 
the  head  of  an  incoming  regiment  blocked 
all  possible  progress.  Why  no  one  held 
them  back  or  turned  them  aside  I  cannot 
think,  save  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  in 
authority  or  that  the  man  in  authority  was 
not  there.  Minute  after  minute,  crowded 
together,  absolutely  stationary,  loaded  to 
the  gunwales  with  sick  and  wounded,  we 
waited  for  the  roadway  to  clear  and  for  the 
next  shell  to  strike.  Beside  my  wheels 
lay  a  horse  still  breathing  but  with  both 
forelegs  carried  away  at  the  body,  and 
another  lacking  half  its  head.  When  at 
last  the  way  was  open  it  was  found  that 
our  procession  was  headed  by  horse-drawn 
wagons  which  could  not  travel  above  a 
walk,  so  for  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
main  road  we  moved  at  a  snail's  pace; 
but  by  now  the  long  interval  since  the 
last  shell  had  changed  from  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  relief,  for  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  bombardment  was  over. 

I  took  my  load  to  an  evacuation  camp 
at  Flcury-sur-Aire — a  long  ride  over  smooth, 
empty  roads  through  a  green  and  cheerful 
country,  where  flowers  grew  in  front  of  the 
cottages  and  women  were.    It  was  like  a 


week-end  in  the  country.  I  got  back  at 
seven-thirty  and  about  nine  I  started  for 
Verdun  again  in  the  rain.  The  night  set- 
tled very  dark  and  wet,  the  road  was  rather 
crowded,  but  it  was  apparently  not  being 
anywhere  bombarded,  and  there  were  few 
wounded  at  Bras.  Our  kindly  old  divi- 
sionaire  had  placed  at  our  disposal  a  fine 
room  in  the  poste  at  Verdun,  and  here 
between  trips  I  was  lying  down  in  the 

corner,  when  about  midnight  W  came 

in  to  say  that  Barber  had  been  hit  in  the 
back — he  had  heard  his  voice  by  the  road- 
side beyond  the  Croix  de  Fer  and  had 
brought  him  in.  We  thought  then  that 
he  was  dying.  In  the  large  dark-paneled 
room,  lit  by  two  candles  on  the  central 
table,  we  sat  about  listening  to  the  splash 
of  rain  in  the  paved  courtyard.  A  bran- 
cardier  brought  in  a» canteen  of  hot  tea 
which  we  drank  as  we  smoked,  and  every 
few  minutes  some  one  looked  at  his  watch. 
A  man  had  been  sent  to  see  what  was  left 
of  the  damaged  car,  and  a  little  later  two 
of  us  started  again  to  Bras.  The  rain 
drove  out  of  a  wall  of  blackness,  then  the 
river  battery  split  the  night  in  two,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  German  shell  struck 
the  bank  in  front.  From  there  on  the  way 
seemed  to  be  littered  with  dead  horses  and 
the  wreckage  of  broken  carts.  At  the 
Croix  de  Fer,  as  I  dodged  between  an  over- 
turned soup-kitchen  and  a  white  horse 
half  across  the  road,  I  was  stopped  by  a 
desperate  group  of  brancardiers  and  turned 
about  as  quickly  as  I  could  in  the  narrow 
space.  In  the  darkness  in  front  was  just 
visible  Barber's  derelict.  The  sound  of 
shrapnel  was  almost  constant  overhead, 
though  Where  it  was  landing  I  could  not 
tell.  We  lifted  in  three  couches  from  the 
roadside,  which  is  all  the  cars  will  take, 
yet  the  sergeant  kept  pleading  with  me  to 
take  a  fourth.  I  asked  if  the  man  could 
travel  sitting,  and  he  dodged  back  into 
the  darkness  to  find  out.  Then  he  and 
another  came  carrying  him  in  their  arms. 
They  lifted  him  very  carefully  into  the 
seat  beside  me,  first  his  feet  and  then  his 
body,  as  though  they  had  no  relation, 
and  propped  him,  weak  and  moaning, 
against  my  shoulder.  Both  legs  and  one 
arm  were  broken.  Then  the  sergeant 
leaned  in  to  pull  an  overcoat  over  the 
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huddled  shoulders,  and  with  a  cheery  "Bon 
voyage  f "  stepped  back;  at  the  same  instant 
a  shell  struck  the  road  behind,  and  through 
t  he  crash  of  it  I  heard  him  scream,  in  the 
Hare  of  it  saw  him  crumple  up  on  the 
ground.  My  car  lurched  over  the  neck  of 
the  white  horse  and  I  groped  my  slow  way 
out.  Through  the  long  ride  the  figure 
Reside  me  never  complained;  only  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  seemed  about  to  fall 
and  I  drew  him  back  into  the  seat,  his 
whispering  voice  would  ask  how  far  there 
was  yet  to  go.  At  three  I  started  the 
rearward  work  to  Queue  de  Mala.  Morn- 
ing comes  like  the  relief  from  pain. 

"a  leaning  tower  of  pisa" 

June  28th.  This  is  a  strange  existence — 
days  of  the  normal,  American  cheerfulness 
of  a  good  set  of  men  in  camp,  and  nights 
that  bear  no  relation  to  reality.  Yet  last 
night  was  not  bad.    On  the  second  run 

B  's  voice  hailed  me  above  the  quarry 

hill  asking  for  a  hand.  He  appeared  at 
my  wheel,  and  though  I  was  conscious  of 
some  unwonted  shape  against  the  sky  I 
could  not  see  his  car,  and  asked  him  where 
it  was.  He  pointed  straight  upward.  It 
took  me  a  moment  to  realize  that  it  had 
climbed  a  four-foot  bank  and.  plunging 
head  foremost  down  the  vertical  ditch 
beyond,  was  now  resting  squarely  on  its 
nose,  with  its  long  after-body  focused  on  the 
zenith.  It  looked  exactly  like  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa.  He  seemed  hurt  that  I 
refused  to  help  him  lift  it  out  alone,  and 
except  that  he  said  his  steering  gear  had 
been  bent  I  never  knew  how  he  got  there. 
The  dead  horses  had  not  been  moved,  nor 
do  I  think  they  will  be.  but  the  paste  de 
secours  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Croix  de.Fer  to  the  Sap  de  Belfort,  and 
any  change  of  that  should  be  for  the  better. 
Farther  on  I  was  caught  without  hope  of 
moving  in  a  block  of  artillery,  supply- 
wagons,  and  returning  soup-kitchens. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still,  and, 
my  intense  concentration  on  the  darkness 
immediately  in  front  being  relieved,  I 
became  suddenly  conscious  that  in  the 
distance  by  the  Mort-Homme  a  furious 
battle  was  raging.  The  horizon  to  the 
northwest  was  one  continuous  line  of 
explosion,  and  the  noise  of  it  was  a  single 
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sound.  For  half  an  hour  I  watched  it 
spellbound,  till  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  caisson  in  front  told  me  that  the 
way  was  open.  At  Bras,  S  had  ap- 
parently gone  rather  heavily  into  Charyb- 
dis,  bending  double  his  radius-  and  steer- 
ing-rods, and  as  I  had  had  enforced  prac- 
tice in  that  sort  of  driving  we  changed  cars 
for  the  return  trip.  When  I  reached  Bras 
for  the  third  time  it  was  getting  late,  the 
others  were  sent  back,  and  I  was  told  to 
wait  as  last  car— the  best  trip  of  the 'night. 
When  finally  I  started  in  with  six  on  board, 
including  our  French  lieutenant,  day  was 
brightening.  The  Froide  Terre  loomed 
up  surprisingly  close  on  the  left,  and  the 
Cote  de  Poivre  behind  us.  Below  to  the 
right  lay  the  river,  lined  with  tall  poplars 
and  blanketed  in  mist.  As  we  passed  the 
Croix  de  Fer  the  smallest  shell  I  have  ever 
seen  struck  the  middle  of  the  road  in  front. 
By  daylight,  on  an  empty  road,  with  full 
steam  ahead,  one  doesn't  do  so  badly. 
We  took  the  "  S  "  turn  between  Barber's 
car,  the  white  horse  and  cart,  and  the 
overturned  soup-kitchen  without  slacken- 
ing speed.  Barber's  machine,  having  been 
used  as  a  daylight  target,  had  settled  down 
into  a  heap  of  wreckage  from  which  I 
thought  I  saw  a  man's  feet  projecting, 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  make  sure,  for  that 
whole  stretch  of  road  is  a  place  of  horror. 
Then  came  "the  leaning  tower"  in  lonely 
majesty  against  the  dawn,  and  looking 
more  like  a  caricature  of  a  Ford  accident 
than  anything  real,  but  seemingly  unin- 
jured and  capable  of  rescue  the  following 

night.    D  's  car  had  broken  down  on 

the  edge  of  Belleville,  where  he  spent 
upward  of  an  hour  bringing  it  back  to  life, 
and  resting  between  his  labors  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the 
doorway  beside  him.  He  brought  it  off  33 
a  trophy,  for  this  was  its  translation: 

In  view  of  the  intense  bombardment  now 
being  undergone  the  gendarme  on  duty  at 
Ibis  point  may,  if  necessary,  be  found  in  the 
cellar  of  the  bouse  three  doors  to  the  right. 

June  }oth.  I  slept  last  night,  slept 
twelve  hours,  and  it  has  made  a  world  of 
difference.  To-day  1  was  able  to  do  some 
much  needed  repairing  with  nails  and  rope 
on  my  car.    The  constant  rain  has  added 
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greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  our  living  in  a 
single  leaking  tent — twenty  men  with 
room  only  for  twelve  cots,  and  between 
them  a  narrow  lane  of  mud  and  trampled 
overcoats.  We  sleep  by  shifts,  but  prob- 
ably the  troops  in  front  do  not  sleep  at  all. 

SHELLED  ON  THE  ROAD 

With  rumors  of  fighting  at  Thiaumont 
and  Fleury,  the  French  ambulance  section, 
which  is  later  to  replace  us,  was  lined  up 
beside  us  at  Verdun,  doubling  the  service 
for  the  night.  The  road  to  Bras  was 
empty.  From  the  top  of  the  quarry  hill 
I  heard  shelling  in  front  and  at  the  Sap 
de  Belfort  found  three  of  our  cars  drawn 
up  beside  the  road,  but  with  neither  drivers 
nor  brancardiers  in  sight.  Stopping  be- 
yond them,  I  walked  back  and  called  softly. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  voice 
from  below:  "Come  down,  for  God's  sake. 
They're  shelling  h — 1  out  of  here."  Almost 
with  the  words  came  a  quick  rush  of 
sound  and  an  explosion  on  the  road  covered 
me  with  mud.  I  slid  down  the  bank  to 
where  a  group  was  gathered  in  the  entrance 
of  an  abri — a  sheet-iron  roof  built  into  the 
slope,  with  a  wooden  bench  and  a  steep 
run  of  earth  steps  leading  underground 
to  a  dimly  lit  chamber.  The  shelling 
moved  down  the  road  and  ceased — short- 
range  fire,  for  the  whistle  and  explosion 
came  almost  together,  and  small  pieces, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  to  miss  the  road. 
In  the  lull  that  followed  the  other  cars 
moved  on  to  Petit  Bras,  where  some 
wounded  were  waiting,  and  1  turned  my 
car  about  in  the  narrow  way,  working  the 
wheels  around  with  my  knee.  The  noise 
of  its  motor  sounded  terribly  loud.  We 
were  just  lifting  in  the  top  stretcher  when 
a  case  of  shrapnel  burst  low  over  the  car 
with  a  hiss  of  bullets  beyond.  The  con- 
cussion seemed  to  drive  my  head  down 
between  my  shoulders,  one  of  the  French- 
men let  go  of  the  stretcher,  which  canted 
far  over,  and  the  wounded  man  cried  out 
feebly.  Then  we  straightened  it  and 
shoved  it  in  as  a  second  case  exploded  a 
little  to  one  side.  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
uncertain  what  to  do,  then  went  down  to 
the  abri  to  see  if  the  other  wounded  could 
be  hurried  up.  As  I  reached  the  shelter 
a  shell  struck  almost  on  the  roof,  and  again 


the  wounded  man  called  out.  The  ser- 
geant urged  me  to  go  on  with  him,  but  I 
refused  to  drive  nearly  empty  to  Verdun, 
suggesting  instead  that  we  bring  him  back 
to  cover.  The  firing  had  again  moved 
down  the  road.  As  we  lifted  him  out  a 
French  car  drove  up  and  the  driver  called 
something  I  could  not  understand.  I 
answered  that  I  could  handle  the  wounded 
there  and  for  him  to  go  on.  The  words 
were  drowned  in  the  next  explosion  and  he 
staggered  past  me  down  the  bank  to  col- 
lapse on  his  knees  against  the  bench,  but 
almost  in  the  instant  started  out  again  in 
search  of  his  companion  driver.  We 
found  him,  also  wounded,  in  the  next  sap 
and,  with  every  one  under  shelter,  sat 
down  a  moment  to  rest.  Again  the  firing 
moved  down  the  road  and  ceased,  though 
I  could  hear  it  in  the  direction  of  Bras. 
After  a  lull  of  several  minutes  we  began 
reloading,  but  there  seemed  an  intermin- 
able delay  about  getting  up  the  second 
stretcher  from  underground.  D  ,  pass- 
ing with  a  load,  stopped  to  ask  how  I  was 
getting  on,  and  told  me  that  the  other  two 
at  Petit  Bras,  having  tangled  their  cars  in 
some  loose  barbed  wire,  were  sitting  in  a 
trench  of  water  while  the  Germans  shelled 
the  woods  about  them— at  Bras  they  were 
mostly  in  the  cellar.  As  we  started  with 
the  second  stretcher  up  the  bank  the  shell- 
ing recommenced,  the  first  explosion  cover- 
ing us  with  debris,  so  again  we  returned 
with  it  and  waited.  Every  now  and  again 
came  the  ringing  of  stones  and  metal  on 
the  iron  roof.  With  the  third  attempt  we 
succeeded  in  loading  the  body  of  the  car 
just  as  their  fire  opened  again,  and  from 
the  seat  I  called  out  to  ask  if  there  wea 
any  assis  to  take  beside  me;  but  the  ser- 
geant answered :  "  Non.  Partem  parte* r 
(No.  Go  on,  go  on!)  One  of  my  spar^ 
plugs  had  fouled,  as  it  often  did,  and  I 
limped  down  the  road  on  three  cylinders 
keeping  just  ahead  of  the  following  fire. 

There  were  no  cars  but  D  '$  at 

Verdun,  everything  else  being  cut  off  by 
a  small-scale  tir-de-barrage  (curtain  of  fire), 
and  I  was  asked  to  return  at  once  to  the 
sap.  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  I  didn't 
like  going,  and  as  I  started  back  along  the 
empty  way  I  found  myself  repeating  the 
chorus  we  had  sung  those  long  months  ago 
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BEFORE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AMBULANCE 
The  wounded  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules  from  the  firing  line  to  the  hospital 


in  Mirecourt:  Hardis  Us  gars!  C'est  pour 
la  France  (Don't  flinch,  boys!  It  is  for 
France).  In  Belleville  1  found  one  of  our 
men  with  a  broken  rear  wheel  and  took  off 
his  wounded,  glad  of  the  chance  to  return  so 
soon.  When  finally  I  did  reach  the  Sap 
the  road  was  again  normal.   The  number 


of  dead  horses  seemed  to  have  increased 
and  one  wounded  animal,  standing  broad- 
side across  the  way,  had  to  be  gently  shoved 
aside  with  the  radiator;  what  else  had 
occurred  1  could  not  tell,  save  that  the  two 
ruins  near  the  crest  looked  smaller. 
Back  at  Verdun  in  the  gray  of  dawn  I 


THE  AMERICAN  AMBULANCE  IN  THE  VOSGES 

the  American  Ambulance  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
drivers  of  the  ambulances  are  for  the  most  part  young  Americans  who  have  offered  their  services  for  the  cause 
of  humanity 
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THE  BASE  HOSPITAL  AT  NEUILLY 

The  American  Ambulance  has  operated  in  almost  every  sector  of  the  battleground  in  France  from  Belgium 

to  Alsace-Lorraine 


Google 


LEARNING  TO  HANDLE  THE  WOUNDED 
American  amhulanciers  learning  the  proper  handling  of  the  wounded  at  a  base  hospital 


found  the  old  court- 
yard paved  with 
loaded  stretchers, 
while  around  the  sides 
and  in  the  dark  arch- 
ways stood  a  silent, 
bandaged  throng  — 
gray  helmets,  white 
masks  of  bandages, 
sagging  muddy  over- 
coats, bandaged  arms 
projecting  from  be- 
neath the  empty 
sleeves,  and  over  the 
whole  sodden  mass  the 
steadily  falling  rain. 
The  — th  division 
was  giving  of  its 
best. 

We  had  only  one 
more  night  at  Bras. 
As  I  waited  for  my  last 
load,  sitting  on  the 
end  of  the  sandbag 
wall,  I  knew  that  I 
should  not  come  that 
way  again,  and  I 
looked  about  me  to 
memorize  the  scene. 


WEARING  GAS  MASKS 

The  work  of  the  amhulanciers  is  extremely  hazardous.   Exposed  to  shellfire.  they 
often  work  in  the  thick  of  gas  attacks  and  airplane  raids 
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BEHIND  THE  LINES 

Here  for  six  months  two  young  Americans  maintained  a  repair  shop.    The  drivers  of  ambulances  must  prove 

themselves  good  mechanics  before  they  are  accepted 


A  pace  inside  the  doorway  behind  rose  the  and  above  it  a  weird  perspective  of  broken 
piled  debris  and  wreckage  of  the  house,    beams  and  masonry  against  the  morning 


WATCHING  A  "TAUBE" 

"This  is  a  strange  existence — days  of  the  normal  American  cheerfulness  of  a  good  set  of  men  in  camp  and 

nights  that  bear  no  relation  to  reality" 
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AWAITING  A  CALL 

Ambulanciers  with  their  cars  awaiting  a  summons  by  telephone  to  transport  the 

wounded  to  the  hospital 


stars.  The  French 
and  German  fire  was 
crossing  high  over- 
head with  the  steady- 
sound  of  tearing  silk, 
and  for  weeks  and 
months  that  sound 
would  scarcely  cease. 
I  wondered  if  I  should 
ever  return  to  walk  in 
safety  up  those  dark 
hills  of  fear.  We  were 
leaving  to  -  morrow, 
and  very  soon  I  was 
leaving  France — leav- 
ing it  with  a  fading 
memory  of  things  un- 
real and  with  a  great 
gladness  that  in  some 
slight  way  I  had  been 
able  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  to 
her  in  her  time  of 
agony  and  travail. 


on  DUTY 

When  a  great  battle  is  in  progress  the  members  of  the  American  Ambulance  work  for  several  days  at  a  stretch. 


snatching  a  moment's  rest  only  at  irregular  intervals 
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THE  BRITISH 


"TANK" 


Using  the  American  caterpillar  tractor  as  a  basis,  the  British  have  evolved  an  armored  car  that  has  been 

used  with  great  success  in  the  advance  of  the  Allies  on  the  Somme 
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"TANKS"  AND  "THE  HOSE  OF 

DEATH" 

TWO  FORMIDABLE  WEAPONS  OF  MODERN  WARFARE  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ALLIES  BY  AMERICAN 
INGENUITY — THE"  TANKS,  "AN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR, 
AND  THE  LEWIS  MACHINE  GUN,  INVENTED  BY  A  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  OFFICER 

BY 

REGINALD  T.  TOWNSEND 


FROM  the  chrysalis  of  a  peaceful 
agricultural  "caterpillar"  farm- 
ing tractor  there  has  suddenly 
burst  forth  a  most  formidable 
offensive  weapon  of  warfare,  a 
death-dealing  juggernaut  that  climbs  over 
trenches,  crawls  in  and  out  of  shell  craters, 
and  knocks  down  anything  which  it  may 
perchance  encounter. 

American,  or  to  be  exact  Yankee — for 
the  inventor  is  a  straight  New  Englander — 
inventive  genius  in  inventing  the  cater- 
pillar tractor  in  connection  with  British 
adaptability  in  improving  on  this  model 
and  encasing  the  tractors  in  bullet-proof 
armor  and  mounting  guns  upon  them  (and 
the  distinction  for  this  idea  has  also  been 


claimed  by  an  American  although  official 
recognition  has  been  given  to  Q)lonel  Win- 
ston Churchill  for  the  device)  has  given  to 
the  Entente  Powers  a  new  weapon  of  offen- 
sive warfare. 

And  the  credit  for  inventing  these  ma- 
chines belongs  to  Benjamin  Holt — the 
Cyrus  McCormick  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
he  is  called — who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  promote  scientific  farm- 
ing throughout  the  coastal  states  of  the 
West  by  his  inventions  of  modern  scientific 
farming  machinery. 

Back  in  the  'eighties,  "Uncle  Ben" 
Holt,  for  so  he  is  affectionately  termed  by 
all  who  know  him,  was  making  hardwood" 
wheels  in  New  Hampshire — a  business 
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which  he  had  received  from  his  father. 
His  older  brother,  Charles,  had  migrated 
some  years  before  to  San  Francisco,  and  to 
him  Benjamin  used  to  ship  boatloads  of 
wheels  around  Cape  Horn.  But  when 
these  wheels  were  put  to  use  they  proved 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  California  air  would 
soon  dry  the  moisture  out  of  them  and  they 


considered  to  be  of  value  and  nothing  short 
of  an  earthquake  could  drive  him  away 
from  that  idea  until  he  had  determined 
whether  it  was  feasible  or  not.  Whenever 
he  sets  to  work  upon  an  idea  he  refuses  to 
be  bothered  with  anything  but  the  direct 
object  in  view,  and  everything  else  must  be 
subordinated  or  left  to  others.  Even 


THE  SAMSON  OF  MACHINERY 

The  caterpillars  can  pull  trees  out  hy  the  roots  (left)  and  are  of  great  use  in  clearing  land  of  stumps.  They 
arc  also  largely  used  for  hauling  ore  (right)  or  logwood,  in  forests  or  on  marshy  ground  where  no  other  style 
of  tractor  could  be  manipulated 


would  go  to  pieces  easily,  so  Benjamin  de- 
termined that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  lay  in  using  native  California 
wood,  and  he,  too,  left  New  Hampshire  for 
California,  where,  after  a  short  time,  he 
built  a  factory  at  Stockton,  leaving  his 
elder  brother  to  manage  the  finances  while 
he  worked  out  the  mechanics  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  this  latter  step,  that  of  leaving 
the  finances  to  Charles,  illustrates  one  of 
Uncle  Ben's  most  striking  characteristics. 
Once  let  him  hit  upon  an  idea  which  he 


to-day,  well  on  into  the  sixties  as  he  is,  he 
invariably  when  he  travels  takes  a  man 
along  with  him  whose  duty  it  is  to  buy  the 
tickets,  plan  the  route,  and  pay  the  bills, 
leaving  Mr.  Holt  entirely  free  to  work  upon 
the  problem  in  mind. 

And  many  are  the  stories  told  of  his 
fixity  of  purpose!  Some  years  ago,  just 
having  landed  in  New  York  on  his  return 
from  a  business  trip  in  Europe,  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  Bowery.  So,  one  night 
he  set  out,  but  hardly  had  he  gone  a  block 
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on  that  notorious 
thoroughfare  before 
he  was  set  upon  by 
thugs.  Fortunately 
his  assailants  became 
frightened  and  ran 
off  before  they  had 
time  to  steal  his 
wallet  containing  his 
money.  After  an  in- 
auspicious prelude  of 
this  sort  most  men 
would  have  foregone 
a  visit  to  such  an 
inhospitable  neigh- 
borhood, but  Holt 
proceeded  on  his 
way,  only  to  be  set 
upon  a  second  time 
by  robbers  who  this 
time  made  off  with 
his  wallet.  How- 
ever, undismayed, 
Holt  found  some 
loose  silver  in  his 
pocket,  sufficient  for 
this  continued  on  h 


UNCLE  BEN  HOLT 

Mr.  Benjamin  Holt,  the  inventor  of  the  caterpillar 
tractor,  who  has  already  supplied  the  Allies  with 
more  than  a  thousand  of  these  machines  and  is  still 
shipping  them  to  Europe  every  week 


his  needs,  and  with 
is  tour  when  he  was 


for  a  third  time  held 
up  by  another  band 
of  footpads  who  this 
time  cleaned  him  out 
completely!  But  it 
was  too  late:  he  had 
accomplished  what 
he  had  come  for  and 
had  seen  the  Bowery ! 

On  another  occa- 
sion the  employeesof 
his  factory  planned 
a  great  street  parade 
and  decided  that 
Uncle  Ben  should 
march  at  the  head  of 
it.  To  preclude  the 
possibility  of  hisleav- 
ing  town  on  a  motor 
trip,  all  the  com- 
pany's automobiles 
were  conveniently 
put  out  of  order. 
After  many  hours  of 
arguing  he  was  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  lead  the  parade  and 
promised  to  lay  aside  his  working  clothes 


THE  TREAD  OF  THE  CATERPILLARS 

Five  wheels  mounted  on  each  side  of  the  tractor  run  upon  an  endless  track,  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  tread, 
which,  by  means  of  a  belt,  is  laid  in  front  of  the  wheels  and  pulled  up  after  them 
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and  get  "spruced-up"  for  the  occasion,  asked  for  "  Uncle  Ben. "    The  latter  with- 

But  when  the  time  came  for  the  procession  out  any  formality  whatsoever  immediately 

to  form,  Uncle  Ben  could  not  be  found,  jumped  up  and  went  off  with  the  foreman, 

After  a  frantic  search  the  committee  sue-  leaving  the  directors  and  the  meeting  to 

ceeded  in  finding  him.  True  to  his  promise  take  care  of  itself  as  best  they  might.  But 

he  was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  but  he  underneath  this  rugged  manner  he  carries 

had  shed  his  coat  and  with  his  hat  tilted  a  heart  as  large  in  sympathy  as  his  mind  is 

back  over  his  ears  and  covered  with  grease  large  in  business,  as  all  his  neighbors  will 


lopyngbt  by  U>«  lino  national  Film  Service 
THE  LEWIS  MACHINE  GUN 

The  invention  of  a  United  States  Army  officer  that  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  useful  weapons  of 
modem  warfare.  In  this  picture,  to  emphasize  the  rapid  fire  of  the  gun  for  the  camera,  the  magazine  has 
been  filled  with  paper  confetti,  which  is  being  ejected  at  the  side 


and  oil  he  was  busy  working  on  the  engine 
of  a  new  tractor  in  which  he  was  interested, 
utterly  oblivious  to  parades  or  anything 
else  that  might  be  going  on. 

And  his  disregard  of  clothes  is  on  a  par 
with  his  disregard  of  conventions,  and  he 
is  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  any  of  his 
employees.  Once  several  of  the  Eastern 
directors  of  his  company  had  traveled 
clear  across  the  continent  to  be  present  at 
an  important  meeting,  when  one  of  the 
factory  foremen  poked  his  head  into  the 
room  where  the  meeting  was  being  held  and 


testify,  but  to  mention  his  charity  to  him 
is  veritably  to  insult  him. 

Although  from  the  time  he  built  his  fac- 
tory at  Stockton,  Calif.,  Mr.  Holt  was 
continually  manufacturing  new  farming 
machinery,  it  was  not  until  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  the  caterpillar 
tractor.  Now  Stockton  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  has  a  three- 
foot  tide.  Consequently  a  great  part  of  the 
country  thereabouts  is  so  swampy  as  to 
render  ordinary  agricultural  implements 
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MOUNTED  ON  AN  AIRPLANE 

Thr  British  use  the  Lewis  gun  alone  on  their  aircraft.    In  the  air,  the  wind  pressure  acts  as  such  a  cooling  de- 
vice that  the  outer  casing,  ordinarily  employed  for  cooling  the  gun.  is  dispensed  with 


useless,  so  to  overcome  this  Mr.  Holt  set 
about  mounting  his  machines  upon  great 
wheels — wheels  with  a  combined  tread  of 
thirty-six   feet.    Naturally   these  great 
engines  proved  too  bulky  and  furthermore 
required  almost  an  entire  field  to  turn 
around  in,  so  Holt  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
an  endless  belt  which  should  have  rails 
mounted  on  the  inside,  on  which  wheels 
supporting  the  tractors  could  run.  And 
so  was  devised  the  modern  tractor,  or 
caterpillar  as  it  is  called.    These  tractors 
crawl  on  two  belts,  with  corrugated  sur- 
faces, on  either  side  of  the  body  of  the 
machine.    The  corrugated  surface  is  on 
the  ground.    On  the  inside  of  the  belts  are 
two  lines  of  steel  rails,  making  four  lines  in 
all.   These  rails  are  in  short  sections,  joint- 
ed, and  operate  over  a  cogged  mechanism 
that  actually  lays  them  down  with  their  belt 
attachment  as  the  tractor  moves  ahead  and 
picks  them  up  again,  so  that  the  car  runs 
on  its  own  self-made  track  continuously. 

The  body  is  supported  by  trucks  with 
fwe  wheels  on  each  side,  like  small  railroad 
trucks.   These  wheels  never  touch  the 


ground,  but  run  upon  the  steel  rails.  In 
the  ordinary  tractor  about  seven  feet  of 
belt  and  rails  is  on  the  ground  at  one  time. 
The  treads  of  these  caterpillars  are  about 
seven  feet  long  and  average  more  than  a  foot 


AS  AN  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUN 

The  gun  fired  from  an  improvised  stand  made  from 
a  cart-wheel  Lieutenant  Robinson  used  a  Lewis  gun 
to  bring  down  a  Zeppelin  near  London  last  September 
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THE  LEWIS  GUN  ASSEMBLED 

The  gun  weighs  but  26J  pounds,  light  enough  for  one  man  to  carry,  so  that  in  case  of  a  hasty  retreat  it  need 
not  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  as  many  heavier  types  of  machine  guns  must  be 


pole  eight  feet  into  the  mud  by  mere  pres-  are  the  type  employed  in  the  British  army 

sure  of  the  hand,  treads  thirty  inches  wide  the  length  of  the  tractor  is  twenty-three 

are  used,  and  in  the  big  120  horse-power  feet.    The  machine  is  steered  from  the 

caterpillars  which  weigh  26,900  pounds  and  treads,  each  tread  being  steered  separately 
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IN  THE  TRENCHES  IN  FRANCE 

Where  it  is  used  by  the  Allies  as  a  first-line  weapon,  the  other  and  heavier  machine  guns  being  employed 

as  reserves 
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THE  LEWIS  GUN  TAKEN  APART 

The  gun  contains  but  few  parts  and  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  a  novice  may  assemble  or  take  apart  the 
gun  in  a  few  minutes,  the  only  tool  necessary  being  a  rifle  cartridge 


The  forty-five  and  the  seventy-five  horse-  For  the  first  years  after  they  were  in- 

power  types  (the  latter  used  by  the  French  vented,  the  caterpillars  were  used  chiefly 

army)  have  four  cylinders,  and  the  120's  for  agricultural  purposes  such  as  hauling 

have  six.  plows,  threshing  machines,  loads  of  hay. 
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A  MACHINE  GUN  TRENCH  AT  SALONIK1 

The  machine  gun  is  largely  fired  from  small  circular  trenches,  dug  at  salient  points,  commanding  strategic 

parts  of  the  battlefield 
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and  soon  replaced  the  horse  in  this  branch 
throughout  the  west  coastal  states. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  put 
to  other  uses.  In  the  South  and  West  they 
were  employed  for  clearing  out  irrigation 
ditches.  The  great  engine  (they  can  sur- 
mount a  48  per  cent,  grade  hauling  a  load) 
would  crawl  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
irrigation  ditches,  scoop  up  a  load  of  dirt, 
and  clamber  up  the  bank  again  just  as 
easily  as  the  hippopotamus  taking  its  ma- 
tutinal bath  in  the  Nile.  Up  in  Alaska  as 
it  laid  and  traveled  upon  its  own  rails  it 
was  found  in  many  cases  to  be  superior  to 
the  logging  trains  for  hauling  great  logs,  and 
as  it  could  force  its  way  through  a  five-foot 
snowbank  its  value  was  great.  In  Africa 
in  many  cases  the  caterpillars  replaced  the 
gangs  of  100  to  1 50  husky  Negroes  hauling 
timber  from  the  forests,  and  as  it  can  pull 
down  a  tree  by  a  direct  pull  it  was  of  great 
value  for  clearing  land  of  stumps  for  culti- 
vation. Throughout  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign and  at  Saloniki  the  British  are  said 
to  have  had  at  least  one  in  use  for  hauling 
big  guns  and  ammunition  trains. 


COLONEL  ISAAC  NEWTON  LEWIS 

The  inventor  of  the  gun  that  bears  his  name,  who, 
after  repeatedly  offering  his  gun  free  to  the  United 
States  only  to  have  it  rejected,  found  a  ready  market 
for  it  abroad 


Indeed,  before  the  out 
of  the  war  the  majority  of  na 
throughout  the  world  pos 
one  or  more  of  these 
pillars,  but  their  sig 
as  a  weapon  of  war 
only  as  a  motive 
not  discovered 
war  had  be 
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break 
tions 
sessed 
cater- 
nificance 
— and  then 
power  —  was 
until  after  the 
gun,  by  Austria 
commencement  of 
ties  several  cater- 
pillars were  in 
use  in  the  fields 
of  Austria,  and 
these  were  at 
once  comman- 
der ed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  pulling 
^  the  great  "Sko- 

das"  or  siege 
guns  that 
were  used 
for  batter- 
ing down 
the  forts 
of  Liege 
and  Na- 
mur.  The 
R  ussians 

used  them  on  the  Eastern  f  ront  in  the  Pripet 
marshes,  and  to-day  Russia  has  ordered  sev- 
eral exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes, 
not  to  be  shipped  to  the  front,  showing  that 
she  is  already  making  plans  for  agricultural 
progress  when  once  the  war  is  over.  Ger- 
many employed  whatever  caterpillars  were 
in  the  country  and  obtained  some  from 
captured  Belgium  at  the  fall  of  Antwerp, 
and  no  doubt  her  skilled  artisans  are  turn- 
ing out  many  more  copied  from  the  Ameri- 
can pattern. 

But  to  the  British  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  making  them  a  real  weapon  of 
offensive  warfare.  By  building  a  tractor, 
the  tread  of  which  ran  around  the  length 
of  the  car  itself,  enclosing  them  in  bullet- 
proof armor,  and  mounting  guns  on 
them,  they  turned  them  into  veritable 
land  fortresses  and  launched  them  against 
the  German  trenches.  "Heavily  armored 
motor  machine  guns  of  a  new  style" 
is  the  official  description  of  the  "tanks," 
although  an  eye-witness  describes  them 
as  "toads  of  a  vast  size  emerging  from 


FIRED  AS  A  RIFLE 

The  recoil  of  the  gun  is  so  slight 
that  it  can  easily  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  like  an  ordinary  rifle 
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the  primeval  slime  in  the  twilight  of  the 
world's  dawn."  And  the  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  the  enemy  was  not,  indeed,  unlike 
that  produced  if  some  prehistoric  dinosaur 
had  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  battlefield. 
The  great  machines  crawled  in  and  out  of 
shell  craters,  crossed  trenches,  pouring  a 
deadly  enfilading  fire  into  them,  knocked 
down  remnants  of  houses  that  were  in  the 
way,  and  seemed  utterly  impervious  to 
bombs  and  shell  fire  which  were  hurled 
against  them.  With  this  diabolical  engine 
at  the  head  of  column  after  column  of  wild- 
ly cheering  "Tommies"  charging  madly 
after  it,  it  is  but  little  wonder  that  countless 
"Boches"  threw  down  their  arms  and 
hailed  the  tanks  as  **  Kamerad!" 

And  the  United  States  authorities  have 
been  testing  out  the  merits  of  the  cater- 
pillars. At  Fort  Sill,  in  Oklahoma,  a 
series  of  tests  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Field  Artillery  Board, 
under  more  severe  conditions  than  would 
probably  be  encountered  in  active  warfare. 
These  tests  were  held  with  the  smallest 
type  of  caterpillar,  the  forty-five  horse- 
power one,  pulling  around  a  six-pound  field 
piece,  and  they  were  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Government  recently  placed  an  order 
for  twenty-seven  caterpillars  for  use  in  the 
9th  Heavy  Field  Artillery,  to  be  stationed 
in  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

The  tests  were  held  under  all  possible 
conditions.  The  tractor  manoeuvred 
through  sand,  over  fields,  through  streams, 
up  and  down  railroad  embankments,  and 
over  a  railroad  bridge  without  planking 
laid  over  the  ties.  In  one  place  a  tie  was 
missing,  but  the  caterpillar  bridged  the  gap 
easily  and  hauled  the  field  piece  out  of  the 
hole  as  well.  In  one  instance  the  gun  and 
the  tractor  sank  up  to  the  hub  in  a  soft, 
sticky  clay,  and  the  caterpillar  not  only 
pulled  the  gun  out  of  the  hole  but,  as  one 
engineer  who  saw  the  performance  aptly 
remarked,  "pulled  the  blamed  hole  out 
after  it,"  so  much  mud  and  clay  was  there 
adhering  to  it.  It  knocked  down  a  pile  of 
sandbags  piled  to  the  height  of  a  man's 
shoulder  and  climbed  over  the  debris  and 
wound  up  the  performance  by  loading  it- 
self on  a  flat  car  from  a  runway. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  the  substitution 
of  a  motor-drawn  battery  over  a  horse- 
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drawn  one  it  was  estimated  that  an  annual 
saving  of  $25,000  in  clothing,  pay,  and  for- 
age could  be  effected  by  such  a  substitution. 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Board,  it  was  shown  that: 

1 .  If  the  life  of  the  tractor  and  trucks  be 
taken  at  five  years,  probably  too  short,  and 
the  life  of  the  replaced  material  and  ani- 
mals at  ten  years,  probably  too  long,  the 
cost  of  the  former  would  be  less. 

2.  If  the  saving  of  forage  were  spent  for 
fuel  and  lubricants  the  battery  could  travel 
thirty  miles  a  day  for  the  whole  year. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves! 

THE  "  HOSE  OF  DEATH  " 

And  the  Allies  are  indebted  to  American 
inventive  genius  for  yet  another  deadly 
weapon.  "The  Hose  of  Death"  and  "  The 
Belgian  Rattlesnake"  are  the  descriptive 
titles  bestowed  by  the  men  in  the  trenches 
upon  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  the  inven- 
tion of  Colonel  Isaac  Newton  Lewis,  a  re- 
tired United  States  Army  officer. 

"The  weapon  that  is  the  envy  of  all 
Europe"  is  the  way  Lord  Cecil  describes 
the  Lewis  machine  gun. 

"  Easily  the  best  machine  gun  I  have 
ever  seen,"  adds  General  Leonard  Wood, 
and  Lieutenant  William  Robinson  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  air  corps,  demon- 
strated his  opinion  in  a  more  striking 
manner  last  September  by  bringing  a 
giant  Zeppelin  crashing  down  over  London 
with  well-directed  fire  from  the  gun. 

But  it  is  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe  by  night  and  hy  day 
that  the  Lewis  machine  gun  is  undergoing 
the  ordeal  by  fire,  and  emerging  successful, 
to  add  new  laurels  to  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can inventors,  although  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army 
has  steadily  refused  to  adopt  the  Lewis  gun 
even  in  the  face  of  expert  testimony  and 
despite  the  fact  that  each  week  a  thousand 
of  these  guns  are  supplied  to  the  Allies. 

The  Lewis  gun,  although  by  no  means 
perfect— the  machine  gun  as  a  weapon  of 
war  has  not  yet  cut  its  wisdom  teeth— has 
many  advantages.  It  is  light — it  weighs 
but  26J  pounds  and  can  be  carried  by  one 
man  alone  easily,  it  can  be  quickly  loaded 
in  the  dark,  it  is  cooled  by  air  and  needs  no 
water,  it  fires,  with  lightning-like  rapidity, 
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from  200  to  800  shots  a  minute,  and  the 
recoil  is  so  slight  that  it  can  be  fired  from 
the  shoulder  like  an  ordinary  rifle.  Its  light 
weight  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  uses 
on  airplanes,  and  it  was  the  first  machine 
gun  fired  from  an  airplane — at  College 
Park,  Md.,  in  1912,  when  it  "marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  warfare,"  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  Register  put  it.  The  fol- 
lowing year  a  prominent  banker  of  Ant- 
werp chanced  to  witness  a  demonstration 
of  the  gun  fired  from  an  airplane  in  Belgium 
and  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  within 
forty-eight  hours  he  had  acquired  the 
European  rights  to  make  it. 

AS  AN   AIRCRAFT  GUN 

At  present  the  British  use  the  Lewis  gun, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  makes,  on  their 
aircraft,  but  without  the  outer  aluminum 
casing,  for  when  the  gun  is  mounted  on  an 
airplane  the  wind  pressure  acts  as  such  a 
cooling  device  that  the  casing,  which  ra- 
diates the  heat  engendered  by  the  gases,  is 
done  away  with,  thereby  lessening  the 
weight  of  the  gun  still  further.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  of  these  guns  are 
mounted  upon  new  airplanes  each  week 
and  dispatched  to  the  battle  lines.  The 
Lewis  gun  is  the  ideal  weapon  for  a  motor- 
cycle corps — and  the  motor-cycle  is  play- 
ing a  larger  part  in  modern  warfare  each 
year.  With  the  machine  gun  and  its  oper- 
ator carried  in  a  side-car  the  motor-cycle 
can  make  quick  sorties,  or  it  can  be  moved 
quickly  from  one  place  to  another  to  rein- 
force weak  spots  in  a  line,  while  in  covering 
a  retreat  the  machine  gun  can  hold  off  the 
enemy  while  its  regiment  returns  to  safety, 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  operator  picks 
up  his  gun,  climbs  into  the  side-car,  and 
whirls  after  his  regiment  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance as  often  as  is  necessary.  This* 
is  a  field  that  contains  many  possibilities 
that  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

But  even  more  advantageous  than  its 
light  weight  is  the  simplicity  of  the  Lewis 
gun.  Including  every  single  stud  and  the 
smallest  part,  it  has  but  sixty-two  parts  in 
all.  These  can  hardly  be  wrongly  assembled. 
For  assembling  or  taking  apart  the  gun, 
the  working  parts  are  much  fewer.  Three 
days'  instruction  at  the  most  should  suffice 
for  the  novice  to  understand  thoroughly 


the  working  of  all  parts  of  the  gun.  For 
example,  at  a  demonstration  of  the  gun 
this  summer  on  the  State  Rifle  Range  at 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a  trooper  who  had  never 
seen  a  machine  gun  before — much  less 
handled  one— took  apart  and  reassembled 
a  Lewis  gun  in  about  three  minutes,  and 
the  only  tool  that  was  necessary  was  the 
point  of  a  regulation  rifle  cartridge. 

ITS  MECHANISM 

The  gun  is  air-cooled,  having  an  alumi- 
num jacket  with  longitudinal  fins  radially 
disposed  and  contained  in  a  steel  casing 
which  is  extended  beyond  the  barrel,  so 
that  each  time  the  gun  is  fired  a  vacuum 
is  created  which  sucks  in  air  through  the 
sector-shaped  passage  outside  the  barrel. 
The  gun  is  gas  operated,  that  is  to  say,  by 
trapping  a  portion  of  the  powder  gases 
formed  by  the  explosion  a  plunger  is  driven 
back  which  operates  the  automatic  mech- 
anism for  firing  the  gun  and  ejecting  the 
shells.  The  cartridges  are  contained  in 
circular  rotating  steel  magazines  holding 
forty-seven  rounds  each.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  change  the  magazines, 
simply  removing  the  old  one  and  clamping 
a  new  one  into  place  on  top  of  the  gun. 
This  ease  in  changing  magazines  was  es- 
pecially commented  upon  by  the  board  of 
Army  officers  that  conducted  severe  tests 
of  the  Lewis  gun  at  Plattsburg  in  June, 
1916.  The  board  in  its  report  found  the 
following  advantages  in  the  gun:  (1)  Its 
simplicity;  (2)  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  a  magazine  may  be  attached  or  re- 
moved; (3)  efficient  cooling  device;  (4) 
ease  in  cocking  the  piece  (and  once  cocked 
the  very  lightest  pressure  upon  the  trigger 
will  let  loose  a  rain  of  death);  (5)  ease  in 
reduction  of  jams  (the  unjammable  ma- 
chine gun  has  yet  to  make  its  appearance) ; 
and  (6)  satisfactory  action  in  mud  and 
sand  and  with  deformed  cartridges. 

"THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN  " 

And  the  story  of  "the  man  behind  the 
gun,"  Colonel  Lewis,  is  the  story  of  a 
doggedness  of  purpose  that  in  a  long  career 
against  indecision  and  indifference  would 
not  be  downed.  Isaac  Newton  Lewis  wa* 
born  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1858  and 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
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emy  on  an  appointment  from  Kansas  in 
1880.  Upon  graduation  from  West  Point 
in  1884  he  was  commissioned  in  the  artil- 
lery and  for  several  years  followed  the  nar- 
row routine  of  Army  life,  employing  his 
leisure  time  upon  inventions.  Among  the 
many  successful  inventions  that  he  has 
devised  are  an  automobile  submarine  tor- 
pedo, an  automatic  cannon  sight,  and  a 
terrestrial  telescope  having  an  unusually 
large  clear  field  of  view.  His  non-military 
inventions  are  the  first  practical  system  of 
lighting  railroad  cars  by  means  of  a  self- 
regulated  dynamo  carried  on  the  car  trucks; 
the  differentially  wound  dynamo,  now  in 
general  use;  and  a  method  of  electric  cur- 
rent supply  for  country  houses,  using  wind- 
mills as  motive  power.  While  he  was  but 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  early  'nineties 
he  realized  that  there  was  a  shortage  in 
range  finders  and  set  about  to  remedy  the 
defect.  But  this  was  an  expensive  field  of 
experiment  on  the  modest  pay  of  a  second 
lieutenant  with  a  family  to  support,  and  it 
was  only  by  pledging  his  life  insurance  that 
he  was  able  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  And,  as  with  all  his 
military  inventions,  far  from  being  en- 
couraged in  his  efforts,  he  received  only 
criticism  from  the  Ordnance  Board,  which 
rejected  his  range-finder,  only  to  be  forced 
to  buy  the  finder  when  the  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  and  there  was  a  dearth  of  them. 

In  1900  Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles  sent 
Captain  Lewis — he  was  captain  then — 
abroad  to  study  the  ordnance  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  with  the  result  that  upon 
his  return  he  designed  a  new  rapid-fire  field 
gun  and  mount  for  field  artillery  that  be- 
came the  standard  and  that  so  altered  the 
tactics  of  battle  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reorganize  the  Artillery  Corps  to  meet  the 
change  his  gun  had  caused. 

Called  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee— Colonel  Lewis  is  absolutely  frank 
and  outspoken  at  all  times — his  statements 
as  to  conditions  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment aroused  (and  he  knew  at  the  time  he 
made  them  that  they  would  arouse)  such 
antagonism  that  he  was  ordered  to  an  isl- 
and post  near  San  Francisco.  No  sooner 
had  he  arrived  than  he  designed  a  new  and 
successful  system  of  harbor  defense  for 
San  Francisco.    But  as  soon  as  Washing- 


ton learned  that  he  had  "bobbed  up" 
serenely  in  this  quarter  they  "exiled"  him 
to  Puget  Sound.  However,  owing  to  a 
change  of  administration,  his  "term,"  as 
he  refers  to  it  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
was  soon  up  and  he  was  recalled. 

DEVISING  THE  MACHINE  GUN 

Colonel  Lewis  had  long  pondered  over 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  connecting  link 
between  the  soldier  firing  his  rifle  from  the 
shoulder  and  laboriously  cocking  the  piece 
between  each  shot,  allowing  virtually  but 
one  shot  at  an  enemy — for  an  enemy  target 
is  rarely  in  view  but  for  the  briefest  moment 
possible — and  the  heavy  machine  gun  which 
was  too  ponderous  to  move  about  with 
rapidity  and  ease. 

With  the  idea  of  supplying  the  missing 
link  between  the  rifle  and  the  field  piece, 
he  set  about  devising  a  machine  gun  that 
should  fire  with  extraordinary  quickness 
and  yet  be  light  enough  to  be  transported 
by  one  man.  The  result  was  the  gun  that 
now  bears  his  name. 

He  at  once  offered  the  rights  to  the  Ord- 
nance Department  free  of  charge  (as  he 
had  offered  all  his  inventions  gratis  to  his 
country)  only  to  have  it  refused  repeatedly 
and  never  given  a  thorough  test,  although 
such  men  as  General  Wood  and  General 
Funston  championed  the  gun  strongly. 
Finally  he  became  discouraged  and  asked 
to  be  retired  from  the  service  so  that  he 
might  go  abroad  and  find  a  market  for  his 
new  invention. 

A  market  was  soon  found  and  a  company 
incorporated  in  Belgium  for  its  manufac- 
ture. But  after  a  short  time  Colonel  Lewis 
found  that  the  Germans  were  bending 
every  effort,  and  had  succeeded  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  in  obtaining  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  war  supplies  in  Belgium, 
so  he  turned  to  England  for  a  new  field. 
Tests  of  the  gun  were  held  at  Bisley  in  the 
presence  of  British  Army  officers  with  such 
satisfactory  results  that  a  factory  was 
started  eighteen  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  to  manufacture  Lewis 
guns  in  England.  To-day  there  is  an- 
other factory  in  France  working  over- 
time to  produce  the  guns,  and  a  firm  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  manufactures  approximately 
two  hundred  a  week. 
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HOW  SHOULD  A  DOCTOR  BEHAVE? 

THE  ETHICAL  CODE,  WRITTEN  IN   1803   BY  DR.  THOMAS   PERCIVAL  PRIMARILY  FOR  HIS 
SON'S  USE,  WHICH  WAS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  1 848 
AND  WHICH  PREVAILED  UNTIL  RECENTLY  AS  A  DAILY  GUIDE  TO  CONDUCT— A  NEW 
VIEWPOINT  ON  MANY  QUESTIONS  SUCH  AS  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  A  DOCTOR 
TO  TELL  HIS  PATIENT  THE  TRUTH,  THE  RESPECTING  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
CONFIDENCES,    AND    MEDICAL     PUBLICITY    AND  ADVERTISING 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

[In  the  last  year  or  two  attention  has  been  centred,  as  never  before,  upon  what  is  some- 
wbat  grandiloquently  called  "professional  eibics."  The  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  when  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  him  for  the  Supreme  Court,  were  thai  his  relations 
to  his  clients  showed  a  disregard  of  the  rules  that  should  regulate  the  every-day  conduct  of  a 
lawyer.  In  other  words,  be  bad  violated  "legal  ethics."  How,  then,  the  public  asked,  should 
a  lawyer  bebave?    Where  do  bis  obligations  to  the  public  begin  and  those  to  bis  client  end? 

Recent  events  have  also  raised  the  same  questions  regarding  the  clergy.  The  Rev.  Newell 
Dwigbt  Hillis,  of  New  York,  has  found  himself  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion; the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park  burst  bos  dabbled  in  a  candy  concern  whose  methods  of  floating 
stock  have  bad  public  criticism.   These  episodes  raise  the  general  question  of  ministerial  ethics. 

Most  people  are  not  aware  that,  in  1912,  ihe  American  Medical  Association  finally  aban- 
doned the  "Code  of  Ethics"  which  bad  regulated  the  conduct  of  American  physicians  since  1848, 
and  adopted  new"  Principles."  In  thisand  succeeding  articles  Mr.Hendrick  will  discuss  the 
ethics  of  these  three  professions  and  describe  the  new  conceptions  of  professional  and  social 
service  that  are  becoming  their  dominant  note. — The  Editors.] 


WHAT  does  the  doctor  do 
for  you?"  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth once  asked  the 
man  whose  works  have 
shed  the  greatest  glory 
on  his  reign — the  dramatist  Moliere. 

"Sire,"  replied  Moliere,  "we  argue  to- 
gether; he  prescribes  medicine  which  1 
never  take;  therefore  I  get  well." 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
medical  profession  to  arouse  the  antagon- 
ism of  literary  men.  From  Montaigne 
to  George  Bernard  Shaw  poets  and  dram- 
atists have  directed  many  of  their  bit- 
terest shafts  against  the  doctors.  Mo- 
liere's  hatred  of  physicians  was  the  ob- 
sessing passion  of  his  life.  Four  of  his 
most  famous  plays  expressly  ridicule  the 
faculty.  His  earliest  play  assailed  the 
doctors;  his  last,  "The  Imaginary  In- 
valid," attacked  them  with  even  greater 
virulence.  Nor  is  there  anything  amiable 
in  his  criticism;  his  attitude  is  not  merely 


humorous,  it  is  usually  bitter.  Thus,*one 
of  the  characters  in  "The  Imaginary  In- 
valid" refers  to  a  physician  who  has  "an 
income  of  7,000  pounds."  "He  must 
have  killed  a  great  many  men  to  be  as  rich 
as  that,"  is  the  retort. 

In  one  of  his  most  famous  plays,  indeed 
— "The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself" — 
Moliere's  satire  assumes  more  the  char* 
acter  of  mere  fooling.  The  famous  scene 
in  which  Sganarelle  describes  the  human 
anatomy  is  a  case  in  point.  His  patient's 
father  catches  the  pretended  physician 
in  what  looks  like  a  mistake. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  me." 
remarks  this  impertinent  layman.  "The 
side  in  the  human  body  of  the  liver  and  the 
heart.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  place 
them  wrong;  that  the  heart  is  on  the  left 
side  and  the  liver  on  the  right." 

"Formerly  that  was  so,"  replies  the 
physician,  "  but  we  doctors  have  changed 
all  that." 
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What  set  all  Paris  roaring  over  Moliere's 
comedies  was  that  he  actually  placed  the 
best-known  physicians  of  his  time  on  the 
stage.  These  physicians  had  their  own 
explanation  for  Moliere's  hatred.  The 
great  dramatist  suffered  all  his  life  from 
tuberculosis,  and  the  failure  of  the  doctors 
to  cure  him,  it  was  said,  had  embittered 
him  against  the  whole  profession.  But 
this  explanation  is  hardly  satisfying. 

SHAM  PRETENSE  AND  POMPOUS  ETIQUETTE 

Moliere's  most  penetrating  shafts  are  not 
directed  against  medical  inefficiency;  what 
chiefly  arouses  his  scorn  is  the  general 
atmosphere  of  sham  pretense  and  pompous 
etiquette  surrounding  the  profession.  The 
more  we  learn  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
Paris  in  his  day,  the  more  must  we  believe 
that  the  doctors  were  fair  game.  The 
learned  gentlemen,  clad  in  violet  cassocks 
and  ermine-trimmed  robes  of  scarlet  silk, 
their  heads  surmounted  by  pointed  caps, 
rode  around  Paris  on  white  mules,  fre- 
quently proceeded  by  lackeys  who  loudly 
proclaimed  their  august  approach.  Medi- 
cine with  them  was  not  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  but  of  windy  dis- 
putation. •  The  Faculty  of  Paris  gravely 
rejected  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be- 
cause an  Englishman  had  discovered  it, 
and  voted  down  quinine  because  it  was 
American!  The  oath  taken  by  the  pro- 
fessors shows  the  comparative  value  at- 
tached to  knowledge  and  to  etiquette: 
"  1  swear  and  promise  faithfully  to  teach 
in  a  long  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  a  doc- 
toral cap  on  my  head,  a  knot  of  scarlet 
ribbon  on  my  shoulder."  Moliere  every- 
where ridicules  this  passion  for  professional 
propriety.  In  "Love  as  a  Doctor" 
(L* Amour  Medicin)  four  medical  men, 
called  in  consultation,  argue,  not  on  the 
patient's  malady,  but  on  the  relative 
merits  of  mules  and  horses  as  a  means  of 
professional  transportation.  Suddenly  a 
couple  of  physicians  start  a  discussion  on 
medical  ethics.  Tomes  objects  to  a  cer- 
tain doctor's  treatment,  not  that  it  was 
wrong — indeed,  he  admits  it  would  have 
saved  the  patient's  life — but  because  this 
physician  "  made  a  mistake  in  holding  an 
opinion  opposed  to  his  senior." 

"Certainly,"  replies  Desfonandres,  "pro- 


fessional etiquette  must  always  be  pre- 
served, no  matter  what  happens." 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  devilish  strict  about 
it,"  rejoins  Tomes.  "When  three  of  us 
were  called  into  consultation  the  other 
day  with  an  outside  doctor,  I  stopped  the 
whole  proceeding  and  refused  to  permit 
any  one  to  express  an  opinion  until  matters 
were  conducted  according  to  rule.  The 
people  of  the  house  did  all  they  could — 
the  case  was  pressing— but  I  would  not 
give  way;  so  the  patient  died  bravely, 
while  the  dispute  continued.  ...  A 
dead  man  is  only  a  dead  man,  but  a  neg- 
lected formality  does  great  harm  to  the 
whole  profession." 

"  It  is  better  to  die  according  to  rule," 
says  another  physician,  "than  to  recover 
in  violation  of  it." 

No  wonder  the  physicians  refused  to 
attend  MolieTe  in  his  last  illness,  but  let 
him  die  neglected!  They  saw  a  special 
providence  in  the  fact  that  he  was  seized 
with  the  attack  to  which  he  succumbed 
while  playing  the  leading  r&le  in  "Le 
Malade  Imaginaire." 

SURVIVING  TRACES  OF  PEDANTRY 

Moliere's  satire,  like  all  true  satire, 
does  more  than  make  us  laugh;  it  pictures 
a  weakness  in  the  medical  profession,  es- 
pecially prevalent  in  his  day,  not  entirely 
outgrown  even  now.  Medicine  has  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  shaking  off  the 
medieval  trappings  that  were  once  its 
most  conspicuous  ornament.  In  Queen 
Anne's  day  an  English  physician  pro- 
claimed his  trade  by  wearing  a  wig, 
carrying  a  vinaigrette,  and  brandishing 
a  gold-headed  cane;  even  forty  years  ago, 
in  New  York,  a  surgeon  dressed  in  a  frock 
coat  to  perform  an  operation,  and,  in  Paris, 
such  an  operation  was  a  great  ceremonial 
occasion,  in  honor  of  which  all  the  surgeons 
donned  their  evening  clothes.  A  few 
vestiges  still  remain  of  the  medievalism 
which  Moliere  so  delightfully  ridiculed. 
In  his  day  physicians  talked  Latin  as  their 
professional  language;  thus  Lisette,  a 
serving  maid  in  "L'Amour  Medicin," 
remarks,  as  the  doctors  approach,  "Now, 
pay  attention!  You  will  be  highly  in- 
structed— they  will  inform  you  in  Latin 
that  your  daughter  is  ill."    The  present 
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practice  of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin 
is  a  survival  of  this  pedantic  period,  for 
even  now  the  average  doctor  writes  Aqua 
for  "Water"  and  Sig.  (Signum)  for  "Di- 
rections." Practically  all  other  profes- 
sions long  since  gave  up  their  Latin;  even 
college  degrees,  which,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  used  the  learned  language,  are  now 
commonly  printed  in  English.  The  only 
excuse  physicians  have  for  using  Latin  is 
that  the  physicians  of  •all  countries  can 
understand  the  prescriptions,  but  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  a 
practical  advantage. 

PERCIVAL'S  "  MEDICAL  ETHICS  " 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States  has  had  a 
regularly  printed  code  of  ethics.  The 
New  York  State  Medical  Society  adopted 
a  code  in  1823  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  on  its  organization  in  1848,  es- 
tablished an  elaborate  system  of  regula- 
tions which,  with  certain  changes  in  phrase- 
ology and  some  in  substance,  still  controls 
professional  conduct.  All  these  codes 
have  the  same  significant  history.  In 
1803,  Dr.  Thomas  Percival,  an  English 
physician  and  philosopher,  published  his 
"Medical  Ethics."  Besides  being  a  doc- 
tor, Percival  wrote  largely  on  ethical 
topics,  especially  for  the  young.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  widely  circulated  "  Moral 
Tales  and  Reflections,"  a  book  written 
with  the  immediate  purpose  of  improving 
the  morals  of  his  own  children;  and  three 
volumes  of  his  "Father's  Instructions,"  a 
work  directed  to  the  same  praiseworthy 
end,  had  an  enormous  circulation.  His 
moralizings,  which  reach  about  the  same 
intellectual  level  as  the  "Elsie  Dinsmore" 
books,  had  perhaps  a  certain  value  when 
addressed  to  children,  but  they  look  strange 
when  carried  over  into  his  rules  for  grown- 
up physicians.  However,  we  must  do 
Percival  this  justice:  he  wrote  his  "  Medical 
Ethics,"  not  primarily  for  the  experienced 
profession,  but  as  a  rule  of  guidance  for 
his  son,  who  was  about  to  engage  in  prac- 
tice. Its  composition,  Percival  himself 
says,  "was  directed  to  my  son,  with  the 
tcnderest  impulse  of  paternal  love,  and  not  a 
single  moral  rule  wasframed  without  a  secret 
view  to  his  designation  and  an  anxious 


wish  that  it  might  influence  his  future 
conduct."  The  book's  turgid  seventeenth 
century  phrases  have  a  certain  appropri- 
ateness when  addressed  to  an  immature 
mind,  but  Percival  never  foresaw  that  the 
physicians  of  a  great  nation,  solemnly 
looking  for  means  of  improving  their  mor- 
als, would  adopt  as  their  own  rule  of  conduct 
an  ethical  code  originally  intended  for  a 
boy.  That,  however,  is  precisely  what 
happened  in  the  United  States  in  1848. 

THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  NEW  YORK  DOCTORS 

This  medical  code,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  That  an  eigh- 
teenth century  non-conformist  writer  of 
ethical  books  for  children  should  have 
composed  it  is  not  surprising,  but  that  the 
great  medical  association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  have  retained  it. 
with  all  its  Sandford-and-Mertonish  moral 
maxims,  as  their  daily  guide  of  action, 
until  the  year  1912,  is  fairly  amazing. 
For  the  American  Medical  Association  re- 
fused to  abandon  this  phraseology  until 
four  years  ago.  Let  us.  however,  take 
off  our  hats  to  the  physicians  of  New  York. 
In  1883,  the  state  and  county  medical 
societies  discarded  the  code,-  thereby 
losing  their  affiliation  with  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  refused  to 
receive  their  delegates.  The  New  York 
physicians  took  the  natural  stand  that,  if  a 
doctor  were  a  gentleman,  he  would  instinc- 
tively behave  like  one,  code  or  no  code; 
that,  if  he  were  not,  his  subscription 
to  a  mass  of  Tupperian  platitudes  would 
not  make  him  one.  The  way  in  which 
the  code  constantly  harped  upon  the 
high  character  of  the  profession  offended 
good  taste  precisely  as  does  a  woman  who 
publicly  boasts  of  her  virtue.  Some 
things  are  best  taken  for  granted.  The 
New  York  physicians  objected  to  the  code 
also  because  it  prohibited  consultations 
with  homeopaths.  On  this  one  point  the 
New  York  medical  societies  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  fought  for 
twenty  years.  The  New  York  doctors 
declared  that,  while  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  theories  of  homeopathy,  homeo- 
pathic physicians  were  not,  as  the  code 
practically  stigmatized  them,  "empirics" 
or  "quacks";  for  the  most  part  they  were 
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educated  men,  having  as  much  knowledge 
as  regulars  themselves  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  the  morbid  processes.  Thus 
they  asserted  that  the  section  prohibiting 
consultation  with  the  "new  school"  was 
simply  inhumane,  since  it  might  conceiv- 
ably deprive  patients  of  indispensable 
advice.    Finally  the  New  Yorkers  won 
their  fight,  as  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, in  1903,  abandoned  its  "Code" 
and  substituted  its  "Principles"  of  Ethics. 
It  sti.l  retained  large  paragraphs  and  Dr. 
Percival's  phraseology,  with  all  its  ridic- 
ulous truisms,  which  was  not  finally  ob- 
literated until  the  revision  of  1912.  Still 
in  these  revised  rules  of  action  old  Dr. 
Percival  occasionally  shows   his  head. 
We  can  take  these  rules,  therefore,  as 
fairly   representing  what  the  mass  of 
American  medical  men  regard  as  strict 
professional  propriety  in  their  relations 
with  the  public  and  with  each  other. 

SHOULD  A  DOCTOR  TELL  THE  TRUTH? 

Should  the  physician  tell  his  patients 
the  truth?  Is  lying,  in  the  interest  of  the 
patient,  ever  justifiable?  Most  moralists 
long  ago  reached  the  general  conclusion 
that  no  circumstances  would  justify  a  lie, 
and  the  doctrine  rightly  or  wrongly  known 
as  Jesuitism — that  the  end  justifies  the 
means — has  long  been  regarded  as  utterly 
vicious.  Suppose  that  you  consult  a 
physician  suspecting  that  you  have  can- 
cer. If  you  have,  must  the  doctor  tell 
you  so?  There  are  occasions  when  truth- 
telling  will  have  such  harmful  effects  that 
the  patient  may  possibly  die;  despite  that, 
should  the  truth  be  told?  This  is  probably 
the  ethical  problem  that  most  frequently 
faces  the  practitioner.  Usually  the  hus- 
band or  wife  or  nearest  friend  will  insist 
that  the  truth,  if  disheartening,  shall  be 
kept  from  the  patient.  The  accepted 
rule,  as  at  present  laid  down  in  the 
Principles,  clearly  countenances  this  pro- 
cedure. "A  physician,"  it  says  in  Section 
3  of  Article  I.  "should  give  timely  notice 
of  dangerous  manifestations  of  disease  to 
the  friends  of  the  patient.  He  should 
neither  exaggerate  nor  minimize  the  grav- 
ity of  the  patient's  condition."  The 
physician,  that  is,  is  to  inform  the  patient's 
friends,  but  evidently  not  the  patient  him- 


self. "  How  can  I  do  otherwise!"  exclaims 
the  physician.  "Here  is  a  neurasthenic 
woman.  If  ,  I  tell  her  she  has  incurable 
heart  disease,  she  will  collapse  and  fall  to 
the  floor.  I  have  seen  that  very  thing 
happen.  Death  will  come  earlier  than  it 
would  otherwise.  1  am  a  humane  man, 
and  to  ask  me  to  deal  frankly  with  her  is 
to  ask  too  much  of  human  nature." 

Probably  most  weak  human  beings 
would  behave  precisely  as  would  this 
physician;  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  truth,  whatever  its  immediate 
consequences  on  the  individual  patient, 
should  be  told.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  truth  will  kill  the 
patient  or  even  aggravate  the  malady; 
in  actual  practice  it  seldom  does.  The 
doctor's  action  only  postpones  the  crisis, 
for  some  day  the  patient  must  be  told,  or, 
worse  still,  must  learn  the  facts  himself 
from  certain  stray  hints  and  details 
which  the  utmost  care  cannot  conceal.  I  n 
fact,  a  practical  argument  against  mis- 
representation is  that  it  practically  never 
deceives.  Even  the  average  intelligent 
child  knows  whether  the  doctor  is  telling 
the  truth.  "You  are  all  holding  some- 
thing back  from  me,"  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest complaints  of  the  sick  room.  And 
the  normal  individual  stands  bad  news 
much  better  than  a  constantly  torturing 
doubt.  One  of  the  most  salutary  facts  of 
Nature  is  the  power  given  us  to  withstand 
affliction;  in  face  of  calamity  great  reserve 
forces,  whose  existence  we  had  not  hith- 
erto suspected,  usually  come  to  our  as- 
sistance. In  exceedingly  rare  instances 
the  truth  may  hasten  the  end,  but  these 
cases  do  not  affect  the  principle  involved. 
That  principle  is  that  an  atmosphere  of 
deceit,  a  reputation  for  lying,  is  a  bad 
thing  for  a  great  profession.  Whenever 
you  visit  a  doctor  on  an  important  case, 
the  question  always  back  in  your  head  is: 
"  Is  he  telling  me  the  truth?  Is  he  trying 
to  'let  me  down  easy?"'  Why  do  you 
always  ask  this  question?  Simply  because 
you  know  of  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
physician— with  the  best  intentions,  of 
course — has  deceived.  Very  likely  he 
has  deceived  some  one  at  your  own  request 
and  you  may  have  even  participated  in  the 
deceit.    When  you  are  informed.  there- 
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fore,  that  you  have  no  serious  malady,  the 
reassurance  gives  you  little  comfort,  for 
you  have  heard  doctors  say  that  to  pa- 
tients who  died  soon  afterward.  But  the 
unfortunate  fact  is  that,  in  your  case,  the 
doctor  may  be  really  telling  the  truth,  and, 
if  you  only  trusted  him,  a  tremendous 
weight  would  be  lifted  from  your  mind. 

Probably  the  physician  tells  the  truth 
now  more  commonly  than  he  did  a  few 
years  ago.  Many  never  follow  any  other 
practice,  providing,  of  course,  that  they 
are  dealing  with  patients  who  are  morally 
and  mentally  responsible.  Others  have 
no  fixed  rule  on  the  subject,  preferring  to 
handle  each  patient  according  to  his  own 
temperament  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  With  many  patients  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities, and  whose  unexpected  death 
would  disarrange  their  affairs  and  bring 
embarrassments  upon  the  dependents, 
the  truth,  of  course,  should  always  be 
told.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
outright  deception,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  whole  reputation  of  the  profession, 
is  justifiable  in  any  instance. 

"bread  pills" 

The  ethical  code  is  silent  on  a  question 
closely  allied  to  this  one  of  truth-telling, 
for  it  does  not  forbid  the  widely  prevalent 
habit  of  giving  placebos,  or  bread  pills. 
Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  medical 
practice  to-day  is  composed  of  neuras- 
thenics whose  sickness  frequently  takes 
the  form  of  an  imaginary  invalidism. 
Since  no  medicine  can  help  these  patienfs, 
the  average  physician  to-day  thinks  that 
there  is  only  one  way  of  handling  them, 
and  that  is  to  sympathize  with  their 
troubles,  to  make  the  diagnosis  they  are 
looking  for,  and  to  prescribe  fictitious 
medicine.  If  you  can  catch  your  doctor 
in  a  confidential  mood,  he  will  tell  you  of 
marvelous  cures  he  has  accomplished  with 
these  bread  pills.  Here,  again,  the  ethical 
fallacy  lies  in  supposing  that  a  patient 
relieved  here  and  there  justifies  a  practice 
which,  in  its  general  influence,  is  demoral- 
izing to  the  public  and  to  the  profession. 
Merely  from  the  standpoint  of  professional 
dignity,  the  practice  is  beneath  contempt; 
what  grown  man  wishes  to  take  compensa- 
tion for  cheap  little  lies  of  this  sort?  A 
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patient  who  suffers  from  an  imaginary  ill 
is  not  physically,  but  mentally,  sick,  and 
the  proper  treatment  hardly  consists  in 
encouraging  him  in  his  obsession,  but  in 
educating  him  out  of  it.  He  is  a  proper 
subject,  not  for  the  general  practitioner, 
but  for  the  neurologist.  What  renders  the 
custom  especially  obnoxious  is  the  fact 
that  the  chief  motive  of  placebo-giving 
is  probably  venal.  The  doctor  does  not 
wish  to  lose  the  patient  and  he  knows  that, 
if  he  refuses  treatment,  the  woman — and 
more  commonly  it  is  a  woman — will  go 
elsewhere.  Such  patients,  in  whom  the 
"doctor  habit"  is  highly  developed,  are 
usually  profitable. 

PROFESSIONAL  CONFIDENCES 

To  what  extent  must  a  physician  respect 
the  confidences  of  his  patient?  Do  any 
circumstances  ever  justify  him  in  revealing 
facts  learned  as  a  result  of  his  professional 
association?  No  question  of  medical  eth- 
ics has  caused  more  discussion  than  this. 
Dr.  Percival's  code  absolutely  prohibits 
a  physician  from  revealing,  under  any 
conditions,  the  secrets  of  his  patient. 
.  For  him  the  sick  room  had  the  same  sacred 
character  as  the  confessional.  Even  though 
the  physician  should  learn,  as  a  result  of 
professional  confidences,  that  his  patient 
was  a  murderer,  and  actively  pursued  by 
the  police,  the  old  ethical  code  insists 
that  he  must  still  maintain  silence.  Tak- 
ing their  cue  from  this  attitude,  many 
states,  several  years  ago,  passed  laws 
which  made  it  illegal  to  disclose  informa- 
tion derived  in  medical  attendance,  though 
most  laws  limited  this  to  such  information 
as  was  medical  in  its  nature.  A  physician 
who  learns  that  his  patient  is  given  to 
poisoning  his  successive  wives  or  who 
is  a  Jack  the  Ripper  in  disguise  can 
legally  notify  the  police  of  that  fact. 
But  the  old-time  physician  regarded  such 
information  as  sacred,  even  so  great  a 
man  as  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New  York, 
making  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
that  the  greatest  criminal  was  entitled  to 
secrecy  regarding  his  criminalities.  "The 
ethical  rule,"  he  said,  "is  without  excep- 
tion." Dr.  Flint's  argument  was  that  the 
most  infamous  criminal  was  entitled  to 
medical  care,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain 
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it  if  he  felt  that  there  was  any  danger  that 
his  secrets  were  likely  to  be  disclosed. 

The  American  Medical  Association  kept 
intact  the  old  Percival  rule,  which  appar- 
ently justified  this  extreme  form  of  secrecy, 
until  1903.  But  notions  on  this  subject 
are  now  changing.  No  one  now  believes, 
of  course,  that  a  physician  should  protect 
a  criminal  in  his  crime,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  is  whether  he  should  keep 
silent  on  information  that  is  of  a  purely 
medical  nature. 

Had  Percival  lived  in  modern  times, 
he  would  probably  never  have  framed  any 
such  principle  of  conduct.  In  his  day 
almost  nothing  was  known  about  disease, 
and  the  existence  of  microbes  was  hardly 
suspected.  Practice  was  largely  a  matter 
of  cupping  and  bleeding,  and  giving  all 
manner  of  absurd  and  useless  drugs,  while 
surgery,  an  unborn  science,  consisted 
mainly  in  the  amputation  of  members  by 
the  local  barber.  Disease  was  then  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  one's  personal 
possession  and  an  affair  with  which  the 
public  had  no  concern.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  quite  so  social  and 
undiscriminating  as  a  disease  germ.  It 
represents  the  quintessence  of  democracy. 
A  child  afflicted  with  scarlet  fever  is  a  great 
menace  to  the  community,  his  disease  is 
something  that  by  no  means  concerns  exclu- 
sively himself  and  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family. 

SECRECY— OR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE? 

Whatever  medical  codes  may  say  about 
secrecy,  the  law   now   recognizes  this 
great  change.    It  is  a  curious  contra- 
diction that  a  state  like  New  York, 
which  has  a  law  by  which  a  physician  is 
"not  allowed  to  disclose  any  information 
which  he  has  acquired  in  attending  a  pa- 
tient," at  the  same  time  has  laws  which 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  this  same 
physician  not  to  report  cases  of  most 
contagious  diseases  to  the  health  authori- 
ties. And  ^this  great   ethical  problem 
now  faces  the  fraternity  in  one  particu- 
larly distressing  form.    That  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  venereal  diseases,  which  are 
not  yet  "reportable"  under  health  laws, 
though  most  forward-looking  thinkers  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be.   An  undue 


protection  watches  over  the  men  and. 
women  afflicted  with  such  infections,  be- 
cause their  contraction  frequently,  though 
not  necessarily,  implies  a  moral  stigma. 
Unfortunately  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
victims  are  entirely  innocent  persons. 
These  are  among  the  most  prevalent  in- 
fections known,  and  the  most  terrible 
in  their  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
patient,  but  to  his  posterity.  They  have 
almost  endless  secondary  consequences,  in- 
sanity in  children  being  frequently  traced  to 
a  syphilitic  parent.  The  blindness  of  the 
new-born  is  one  of  their  commonest  results. 
What  must  the  physician  do  who  learns 
that  his  patient  is  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  at  the  same  time  learns  that  he 
is  about  to  be  married  to  an  innocent 
woman?  Is  it  his  duty,  as  it  is  commonly 
phrased,  to  "give  the  man  away,"  or  do 
professional  ethics  insist  that  he  keep  quiet 
and  acquiesce  in  the  commission  of  a 
hideous  social  crime?  Merely  to  state 
this  case  disposes  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
ethical  rule  which  still  widely  regulates 
professional  conduct. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  ATTITUDE 

In  this  instance  the  new  principle  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  prob- 
ably far  ahead  of  the  current  practice. 
This  section  admirably  states  the  proper 
attitude  on  this  whole  subject  of  profes- 
sional "  patience,  delicacy,  and  secrecy." 

"  Patience  and  delicacy  should  charac- 
terize all  the  acts  of  a  physician.  The 
confidences  concerning  individual  or  do- 
mestic life  entrusted  by  a  patient  to  his 
physician,  and  the  defects  of  disposition 
or  flaws  of  character  observed  in  patients 
during  medical  attendance  should  be  held 
in  trust  and  should  never  be  revealed  ex- 
cept when  imperatively  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  state.  There  are  occasions, 
however,  when  a  physician  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  his  duty  to  Society 
requires  him  to  take  definite  action  to  pro- 
tect a  healthy  individual  from  becoming 
infected,  because  the  physician  has  knowl- 
edge, obtained  through  the  confidences 
entrusted  to  him  as  a  physician,  of  a  com- 
municable disease  to  which  the  healthy 
individual  is  about  to  be  exposed.  In  such 
a  case,  the  physician  should  act  as  he  would 
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desire  another  to  act  toward  one  of  his 
own  family  under  like  circumstances." 

Another  question  that  has  always  agi- 
tated the  profession  is  the  extent  to  which 
a  doctor  may  advertise  his  wares.  The 
average  practitioner  will  indignantly  meet 
this  issue  by  declaring  that  "he  must  not 
advertise  at  all"!  But  this  is  absurd, 
since  all  doctors  do  advertise  to  some 
degree.  They  advertise  when  they  place 
signs  in  their  windows,  giving  their  title 
and  office  hours.  In  Paris  even  the  use  of 
a  door-plate  is  "advertising"  and,  there- 
fore, unethical;  hunting  up  a  physician 
there,  unaided  by  the  usual  sign,  is  some- 
times a  tedious  process.  In  this  country 
a  large  shingle  is  "unethical";  the  "greater 
the  sign  the  smaller  the  doctor"  is  the 
usual  comment.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  not  unprofessional  for  a 
physician  to  print  his  card,  with  office 
hours,  in  the  daily  press,  while  any  New 
York  or  Chicago  doctor  who  did  this 
would  be  dismissed  from  his  medical 
society.  But  the  medical  gentleman  ad- 
vertises himself  in  other  ways;  indeed, 
there  is  probably  no  professional  man 
who  advertises  so  much.  The  handle 
always  prefixed  to  his  name,  "  Dr.,"  is  ad- 
vertising of  an  exceedingly  blatant  kind. 
No  other  profession  uses  a  title  that  so 
immediately  proclaims  what  it  has  to  sell, 
for,  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  "doctor" 
in  common  parlance  means  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  We  do  not  refer  to  Lawyer 
Brown,  Preacher  Smith,  Editor  Jones,  or 
Engineer  Robinson.  Even  college  pro- 
fessors, in  talking  to  each  other,  always  use 
a  plain  "Mr.,"  and  army  officers  do  not 
use  their  military  titles  among  themselves. 
The  post  office  department,  which  sells 
stamped  envelopes,  with  printed  name 
and  address,  at  so  much  per  thousand, 
will  not  print  "  Dr."  before  the  physician's 
name,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  advertising. 

UNPROFESSIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Thus  we  see  that  doctors,  despite  all 
their  ethical  pretensions,  do  advertise. 
But  the  rule  against  outright  advertising, 
and  especially  that  more  indirect  sort 
by  which  the  enterprising  practitioner, 
without  purchasing  space,  succeeds  in 
keeping  his  name  in  the  public  press,  has  a 


substantial  basis.  The  medical  code  pro- 
hibits "  solicitation  of  patients  by  circulars 
or  advertisements,  or  by  personal  com- 
munications or  interviews,  not  warranted 
by  personal  relations."  "Oh,  he's  a  good 
advertiser,"  is  frequently  remarked  of  a 
certain  type  of  physician,  meaning  that, 
although  not  openly  violating  the  code,  he 
manages  to  keep  himself  in  the  public  eye. 
"It  is  unprofessional,"  says  the  present 
code,  "to  secure  patients  by  indirect  ad- 
vertisement or  by  furnishing  or  inspiring 
newspapers  or  magazine  comments  con- 
cerning cases  in  which  the  physician  has 
been  or  is  concerned."  The  Dr.  Munyon 
type  of  advertiser  is  bad  enough,  but  he 
is  not  nearly  so  evil  an  influence  as  the 
physician  who  exploits  himself  in  this 
more  indirect  fashion.  The  recent  Fried- 
man case  abundantly  illustrates  the  wick- 
edness of  such  procedures.  Here  was  a 
man,  a  regularly  graduated  doctor  of 
medicine,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
a  turtle  serum  which,  he  announced,  would 
cure  the  victims  of  tuberculosis.  Had 
Dr.  Friedman  purchased  space  in  a  news- 
paper, as  a  dry-goods  store  does,  and  openly 
advertised  his  wares,  most  people  would 
have  put  him  down  as  merely  another 
humbug.  Many  respectable  newspapers 
would  never  have  printed  his  advertise- 
ments, and  there  is  certainly  not  a  maga- 
zine of  any  standing  that  would  have  ac- 
cepted them.  But  Dr.  Friedman,  by  the 
use  of  an  organized  press  agency,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  thousands  of  columns  of 
free  publicity.  The  newspapers  printed 
this  stuff  simply  on  its  face  value  as  news. 
Thousands  of  poor  people  mortgaged  their 
homes,  and  sold  their  household  furniture, 
merely  to  get  the  money  to  pay  Dr.  Fried- 
man for  his  treatments.  His  whole  scheme 
was  dependent  exclusively  upon  advertis- 
ing for  its  success;  not  open  advertising,  but 
the  indirect  kind  which  the  code  properly 
condemns.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  kind  of  pub- 
licity is  excellent,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
fession, but  the  people.  The  new  interest 
which  has  developed  in  medical  topics 
is  legitimate  and  wholesome,  although 
many  medical  leaders  still  deprecate  it. 
Some  take  the  stand  that  no  physician 
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should  ever  furnish  information  on  any 
medical  topic  to  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
writer,  and  that  no  physician  should  ever 
contribute  on  medical  topics  to  any  lay 
journal.  But  these  pedants,  who  comprise 
few  important  men,  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. It  is  now  recognized  that  physicians 
play  only  a  certain  part  in  fighting  disease. 
The  most  enlightened  medical  leaders  now 
attempt  to  unite  all  forces — doctors, 
social  workers,  civic  organizations,  wo- 
men s  clubs — in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  health.  Nearly  all  health  boards 
have  publicity  agents,  whose  business  it 
is  to  circulate  useful  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. How  far  would  the  present  fight 
against  tuberculosis  have  gone  without 
non-professional  cooperation?  The  pub- 
licity that  medical  topics  have  had  in  the 
magazines  in  recent  years  has  had  much  to 
do  with  reducing  the  death  rate.  The 
attitude  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession 
is  not  hostile  to  this  publicity,  even  when 
the  matter  is  prepared  by  "  popular  writ- 
ers." The  ethics  of  this  situation  are  now 
pretty  clear.  For  a  scientific  investiga- 
tor to  publish  his  results  first  in  the  popu- 
lar press  is  beyond  the  pale.  A  year  or 
more  ago  a  young  doctor  in  New  York, 
who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  germ 
of  typhus,  first  permitted  his  results  to  be 
printed  in  a  newspaper.  The  proceeding 
created  a  great  scandal,  and  the  discoverer 
was  prohibited  from  reading  his  paper  be- 
fore a  scientific  body  at  which  it  had  been 
scheduled.  His  discipline  caused  great 
criticism  at  the  time,  but  it  was  probably 
just.  If  scientists  develop  the  habit  of 
rushing  to  the  newspapers  with  their  dis- 
coveries, chaos  will  result.  After  such  a 
discovery  has  been  presented  to  a  scientific 
body  and  published  in  a  scientific  journal, 
it  is  not  unprofessional  now  for  the  medi- 
cal man  to  assist  a  popular  writer  in  the 
preparation  of  a  popular  article.  The 
only  prohibition  now  is  that  such  an  article 
shall  not  exploit  the  personality  of  the 
scientific  man — a  prohibition  not  strictly 
enforced — and,  of  course,  that  it  shall  not 
distort  the  facts  or  beguile  the  public 
with  false  hopes.-  Indeed,  the  American 
Medical  Association  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  publicity  bureaus  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
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giving  the  press  accurate  information  on 
medical  topics.  Such  a  proposal  would 
have  horrified  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  and  still 
arouses  the  ire  of  the  ultraconservative. 
But  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  spirit. 

MUST  ONE  DOCTOR  "  PROTECT"  ANOTHER? 

In  the  whole  medical  attitude  what 
most  grates  on  the  popular  nerves  is  the 
assumption,  which  shows  itself  in  many 
ethical  rules,  of  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  patient.  That  section  of  the  code 
which  regulates  "the  duties  of  physicians 
to  each  other  and  to  the  profession  at 
large"  is  the  part  which  arouses  greatest 
criticism.  This  is  what  moves  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  preface  to  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma,"  to  declare  that  med- 
ical ethics  is  merely  a  scheme  to  "conceal 
the  doctor's  errors  and  protect  his  income." 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  cause,  as 
Shaw  implies,  is  always  the  desire  of  gain, 
though  in  many  cases  that  probably  does 
play  a  part.  1 1  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  medical  profession,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
least  avaricious  of  all;  there  is  none  other 
that  is  using  its  energies  to  destroy  itself, 
for  certainly  the  tendency  of  preventive 
medicine  is  to  decrease  disease  and  so 
decrease  opportunities  of  employment. 
There  is  also  none  other  that  has,  as  one  of 
its  cardinal  ethical  rules,  a  provision  which 
insists  that,  where  the  situation  warrants 
it,  free  services  shall  be  given  by  all  its 
followers.  It  is  not  usually  the  love  of  gain, 
but  more  the  spirit  of  freemasonry,  that 
explains  the  common  tendency  that  phy- 
sicians have  to  stand  by  one  another,  even 
in  their  mistakes. 

A  doctor  called  in  consultation  usually 
informs  the  family  that  the  attendant's 
treatment  has  been  perfect — even  when, 
as  often  happens,  the  treatment  is  rad- 
ically changed.  All  medical  codes  have 
insisted  upon  this  little  deception.  "A 
kind  word,"  says  the  old  Massachusetts 
code,  "from  the  consultant  to  the  family, 
in  behalf  of  the  attendant,  may  be  of 
great  service  to  all  parties."  The  pro- 
tection of  one  physician  against  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  consultant  are  ironclad.  Old 
medical  codes  solemnly  stipulated  that, 
on  entering  the  sick  room,  the  regular 
attendant  should  go  first,  with  the  con- 
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sultants  following  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  been  called  into  consultation. 
The  attendant  examined  the  patient  first, 
and  then  the  consultants,  in  the  order  of 
precedence.  The  attendant,  after  the 
conclave  had  retired  into  a  "secret  place," 
delivered  his  opinion,  when  the  others,  in 
due  order,  were  permitted  to  give  their 
opinions.  The  whole  proceeding  was  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  a  most  elabo- 
rate ritual.  The  revised  ethics  have  aban- 
doned a  good  deal  of  this  trumpery,  though 
still  there  runs  an  undertone  which  sug- 
gests a  property  interest  in  the  patient. 
Reading  between  the  lines  there  is  an  im- 
plication that  physicians  have  the  habit 
of  stealing  one  another's  patients  and  that 
the  attendant  should  be  protected  against 
highwaymanship  of  this  kind.  Here  still 
the  interest  of  the  patient  is  apparently 
secondary  to  the  interest  of  his  doc- 
tor. It  is  not  unlikely,  for  example,  that 
a  consultant  has  greater  skill  than  the 
attendant.  He  might  conceivably  save 
the  patient's  life,  while  the  continued 
ministrations  of  the  attendant  might 
endanger  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  patient  or  his  friends  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  retaining  him.  But  the  code 
strongly  opposes  any  such  change.  "  When 
a  physician  has  attended  a  case  as  a  con- 
sultant he  should  not  become  the  attend- 
ant of  the  patient  during  that  illness 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  physician 
who  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of  con- 
sultation." 

SOME  ETHICAL  ABSURDITIES 

That  is,  if  your  regular  physician  is 
mulish,  as  he  sometimes  is,  you  are  pro- 
hibited from  obtaining  medical  skill  that 
conceivably  might  restore  you  to  health. 
It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  any  self- 
respecting  physician,  who  is  asked  to  with- 
draw in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  would  do 
so.  Human  nature,  however,  is  queer,  and 
a  disposition  to  hang  on  even  where  we  are 
not  wanted  is  not  unusual.  There  should 
be  no  such  rule  placed  in  cold  type. 
The  doctor's  dictum  in  Moliere's  comedy, 
"It  is  better  to  die  according  to  rule  than 


to  get  well  in  violation  of  it,"  seems  to  be 
the  spirit  back  of  this  prohibition. 

The  "Principles"  contain  other  stipu- 
lations that  strike  the  layman  as  foolish. 
Why  shouldn't  a  surgeon  who  invents  a 
surgical  instrument  patent  it  and  reap  his 
inventor's  profit?  The  rule  says  that  he 
must  not,  yet  it  does  not  forbid  him  from 
copyrighting  a  book  on  surgery  and  taking 
an  author's  profits.  The  code  prohibits, 
and  very  wisely,  the  giving  of  secret  com- 
missions to  druggists,  hospitals,  or  other 
doctors.  But  it  is  strangely  silent  on  the 
one  thing  which,  next  to  fee-splitting, 
brings  the  medical  profession  into  dis- 
repute. This  is  expert  testimony.  It  is 
apparently  not  "unprofessional"  or  "un- 
ethical" for  a  medical  man  to  accept  a  fee 
for  testifying  in  a  murder  trial  or  damage 
suit,  even  when  that  fee  is  the  chief  in- 
spiration of  his  scientific  opinion — at 
least  the  code  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
Thaw  trial  showed  the  abuse  in  its  most 
aggravated  form.  Almost  any  large  will 
or  damage  suit  will  find  medical  experts, 
sometimes  men  of  "high  professional 
standing,"  drawing,  on  the  same  facts, 
conclusions  that  are  diametrically  opposed. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  this?  Many 
medical  men  advocate  expert  commissions 
appointed  by  the  court  and  paid  by  the 
state.  Most  lawyers  say  that  this  is 
impossible  since  no  legislature  can  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  constitutional  right  to  ex- 
pert testimony.  A  few  years  ago  Judge 
Willard  Bartlett,  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of 
medical  expert  testimony,  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  the  legislature  could  do 
nothing  about  it.  The  remedy  for  this 
great  abuse,  he  said,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors  themselves.  It  was  a  subject 
that  could  be  handled  only  by  their  ethical 
code.  If  this  code  would  disfellowship 
physicians  who  obviously  sold  their  opin- 
ions on  the  witness  stand,  the  abuse  would 
disappear.  So  far,  however,  codes  of 
ethics  have  left  this  subject,  far  more  im- 
portant than  precedence  at  consultations 
or  rules  prohibiting  the  kidnapping  of 
patients,  severely  alone. 
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A  PAINLESS  WAR  CURE  FOR  BURNS 

THE  REMARKABLE  TREATMENT  THAT  IS  GIVEN  TO  FRENCH  SOLDIERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
BURNED  BY  EXPLODING  SHELLS  AND  THAT  HEALS  WITHOUT 
LEAVING  A  DISFIGUREMENT 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH-FLEUROT 


A  SOLDIER  from  the  Somme  was 
f\  brought  into  St.  Nicholas  Hos- 
/  1  pital  near  Paris  so  extensively 
/  %  burned  that  he  was  scarcely  rec- 
**>  Cognizable  as  a  human  being. 
Just  six  weeks  later,  he  was  up  and  walk- 
ing about,  and  the  only  indication  he 
showed  of  having  ever  been  burned  was  an 
occasional  discoloration  in  the  skin.  The 
new  skin  that  had  grown  over  two  thirds 
of  his  body  was  just  like  the  skin  that  was 
there  before,  except  for  an  occasional 
smudge  of  dark  coloring,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  as  other  cases  show,  even 
that  will  have  as  even  a  pigment  as  the 
rest  of  his  skin.  There  are  no  drawn 
places,  no  reddened  tissue,  the  usual  marks 
of  a  severe  burn. 

No  less  remarkable  than  this  complete 
disappearance  of  all  traces  of  the  wound  is 
the  fact  that  the  soldier  suffered  no  pain 
after  the  first  day. 

St.  Nicholas  Hospital  is  full  of  similar, 
even  worse,  cases.  It  has  cured  450  cases 
in  the  last  year,  all  of  them  extensive  burns, 
as  it  does  not  get  the  mild  cases.  It  is 
designated  the  "hospital  for  the  badly 
burned."  and  a  glance  any  morning  into 
one  of  its  dressing  rooms  shows  how 
thoroughly  its  name  is  justified. 

I  have  recently  made  a  number  of  visits 
to  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  at  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux  and  studied  its  method  of  cure 
because  the  interest  in  it  is  obviously  much 
wider  than  the  war.  While  many  of  the 
new  things  in  medicine  and  surgery  devel- 
oped by  war  are  of  value  chiefly  in  war, 
this  is  more  valuable  in  peace  than  in  war. 
For  burning  is  less  common  on  the  battle- 
field than  in  factories  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  every-day  life.  In  war  there  are 
only  occasional  cases,  but  every  hospital 


in  the  world  has  its  aggravated  cases  of 
burns  that  hang  on  for  weeks  and  months. 

The  cases  of  severe  burns  on  the  battle- 
field come  chiefly  from  the  bursting  of  a 
shell  directly  in  a  man's  face.  Usually  he 
is  killed,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But 
occasionally  he  survives  the  shock  and  es- 
capes the  fragments  of  shell,  and  arrives  in 
hospital  with  a  face  that  his  best  friend 
would  not  recognize.  Then  there  are  the 
cases,  even  more  unusual,  when  a  soldier  is 
met  in  an  attack  by  boiling  water  or  liquid 
fire.  The  soldier  from  the  Somme  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  boiling  water. 

Certainly  few  people  who  have  been  as 
badly  burned  by  boiling  water  as  he  have 
ever  escaped  without  a  disfiguring  trace, 
and  fewer  yet  have  suffered  no  pain  during 
the  cure.  That  is  what  makes  the  work  at 
St.  Nicholas  Hospital  so  interesting.  Of 
course,  it  has  there  an  added  interest  as  the 
victims  are  still  numb  with  the  shock  of 
wounds  suffered  in  battle  when  they  feel 
the  burden  of  the  pain  dropping  from  them. 
But  it  does  not  need  this  dramatic  quality 
to  hold  the  attention. 

The  cure  is,  in  addition,  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.  I  had  best  describe  it  as  I 
first  saw  it  applied. 

A  young  soldier  with  his  hands  and  fore- 
arms bundled  was  led  in  by  an  orderly  and 
seated  on  a  stool.  A  nurse  removed  the 
bandages  and  the  burned  skin.  She 
washed  off  the  pus  with  a  small  rubber  hose, 
and  dried  the  flesh  with  an  electric  hot-air 
drier.  Then  she  brought  an  atomizer 
filled  with  a  hot  liquid.  This  she  sprayed 
carefully  over  the  hand  and  forearm,  so 
that  they  were  soon  entirely  covered  with  a 
soft,  white,  waxlike  covering. 

While  it  was  still  hot,  she  laid  strips  of 
thin  cotton  batting  over  it  and  painted 
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this  with  the  same  liquid  until  the  whole 
wound  was  sealed  in  under  the  drying 
liquid.  Then  she  wrapped  it  up  in  thicker 
cotton  batting,  and  went  to  work  on  the 
other  hand. 

Whatever  the  victim  may  have  felt 
about  it,  this  was  a  very  simple  case.  I 
saw  the  hands  a  week  later  and  they  were 
covered  with  new,  supple  skin.  It  is  not 
quite  so  simple  a  matter  when  the  burns 
are  deeper,  but  as  the  process  is  always  the 
same  and  does  not  vary  on  account  of  the 
degree  of  the  burn,  before  going  on  to  de- 
scribe other  cures  I  had  perhaps  better 
describe  the  process. 

The  liquid  which  does  the  work  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  combination  of  paraffine 
and  resin.  It  makes  an  air-tight  cover- 
ing over  the  burn  and,  at  the  same  time, 
soothes  the  wound  and  allays  the  pain. 

NO  PAIN  IN  ITS  APPLICATION 

Laid  on  with  a  brush,  it  would  be 
painful,  but  as  it  drops  in  tiny  globules, 
the  patient  does  not  even  feel  the  fall 
of  the  spray  on  the  flesh,  and  it  is 
quickly  covered  with  a  waxy  surface  that 
becomes  air-tight  as  soon  as  the  strips  of 
cotton  batting  are  laid  over  it  and  painted 
evenly  with  more  of  the  same  liquid. 

The  temperature  of  this  liquid,  when 
applied,  is  70  degrees  Centigrade,  or  158 
Fahrenheit.  My  attention  was  called  to 
the  heat  first  by  the  fact  that  a  drop  of  it 
fell  on  the  sound  skin  of  one  of  the  patients 
so  that  he  cried,  "It  is  burning  me."  As 
he  had  just  had  several  cans  of  it  sprayed 
and  painted  on  his  back,  this  seemed 
curious  to  an  amateur  in  medicine  until  it 
was  explained  to  me  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  heat  on  the  flesh  as  he  would  on  the 
skin.  Great  care  is  always  taken  to  see 
that  none  of  it  touches  the  sound  skin,  and 
this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  I  saw  any  one  even  squirm. 

The  whole  thing  seems  so  simple  it 
strikes  one  at  once  as  remarkable  that  it  is 
not  the  common  process  for  healing  burns 
everywhere.  And  when  you  see  the  size 
of  some  of  the  burns  it  cures,  a  whole  back, 
for  instance,  the  wonder  at  it  grows.  I 
said  something  to  this  effect  to  the  medical 
chief,  Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort,  and  he  re- 
plied that  it  would  probably  be  more  widely 


used  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring the  paraffine  and  resin  just  right. 

"  I  have  been  working  at  it  for  twenty- 
two  years,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  a  good 
deal  still  to  learn  about  the  varieties  and 
qualities  of  the  paraffine  and  resin.  I 
have  been  able  to  train  one  other  man  to  do 
it  as  I  do,  but  it  is  a  long,  slow  process  of 
education.  I  cannot  train  many  workmen 
to  do  it,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  pro- 
ducing hardly  more  than  enough  to  supply 
this  hospital  and  the  children's  hospital  in 
Paris." 

THE  DOCTOR  WHO  DISCOVERED  IT 

French  hospitals  and  French  methods  of 
doing  things  in  general  are  so  simple  and 
free  from  pretension,  I  found  that  the  man 
whom  I  had  been  talking  to,  the  director  of 
the  work,  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  proc- 
ess, and  had  gained  great  renown  through- 
out France  during  the  war  for  the  apparent 
miracles  he  had  performed.  As  1  had 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  work  without 
asking  any  one's  leave  I  thought  I  had  bet- 
ter explain  that  1  had  come  to  write  an 
article  for  the  World's  Work. 

"1  am  afraid  you  arc  merely  going  to 
bring  down  upon*  me  more  requests,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  already  received  a  number 
of  letters  from  American  hospitals  request- 
ing either  some  of  the  preparation,  or  my 
method  of  making  it.  Unfortunately  I 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  stuff  itself, 
and  it  would  not  do  any  good  for  me  to 
send  the  formula.  But  I  have  learned 
from  my  correspondence  that  there  is  a 
much  wider  and  better  choice  of  paraffines 
in  America  than  in  France,  and  I  am  con- 
templating sending  a  man  over  to  investi- 
gate. If  it  is  true,  I  shall  do  all  my  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States,  and  ship  it 
to  France  when  made.  In  that  case 
America  will  have  the  first  call  on  me." 

On  further  inquiry  I  found  that  Dr. 
Barthe  de  Sandfort  has  named  his  product 
"ambrine,"  and,  naturally,  his  success  with 
it  has  brought  imitators.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  these,  I  learn,  are  Germans,  who 
are  using  a  somewhat  similar  preparation 
for  their  badly  burned  soldiers. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Barthe  de 
Sandfort 's  personal  ability  in  manufacture, 
what  interested  me  most  about  his  process 
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is  that  the  cure  lies  in  the  method,  rather 
than  in  the  particular  product.  Doubtless 
his  preparation  is  the  most  successful,  and, 
on  that  account,  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion, but  the  greatest  benefit  he  has  done 
the  world  is  to  do  it  at  all.  He  told  me  he 
would  like  to  produce  his  "ambrine"  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  if  he  does  so  and 
makes  a  fortune  from  the  sale  of  it,  I  for 
one  would  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  justi- 
fied fortunes  ever  amassed.  I  saw  him 
spare  terribly  burned  men  enough  pain 
during  a  few  mornings'  work  to  justify 
him  in  becoming  at  least  a  millionaire. 

In  the  dressing  rooms  the  ambrine  is 
used  in  a  seemingly  casual  manner  and  is 
certainly  not  spared.  The  nurses  have 
become  so  expert  at  estimating  the  temper- 
ature that  I  have  seen  them  hold  a  small 
can  of  it  over  a  gas  flame  until  it  was  heated 
to  about  the  right  point.  The  tempera- 
ture may  vary,  they  told  me,  from  60  to  80 
degrees  Centigrade,  giving  a  possible  differ- 
ence o:  o  degrees  Centigrade.  In  actual 
use  a  can  or  other  receptacle  of  the  prepa- 
ration is  taken  from  the  heater,  and 
brushed  on  until  it  is  all  gone.  If  it  is 
getting  too  cold  a  few  seconds  of  holding  it 
over  a  gas  flame  will  restore  the  needed 
heat.  This  shows  that  the  use  of  the 
method  is  not  complicated  by  very  expert 
knowledge.  After  watching  its  use  I  feel 
that  I  could  myself  at  a  pinch  use  it  suc- 
cessfully. Whatever  of  expert  knowledge 
is  required  rests  in  mixing  the  paraffine 
with  resin. 

DELAY   IN  REACHING  HOSPITAL 

The  cases  that  come  to  St.  Nicholas,  in 
fact,  are  usually  much  more  complicated 
than  those  which  arise  in  ordinary  hospital 
work.  Most  of  them  do  not  reach  the 
hospital  before  three  days  and  many  of 
them  take  five.  As  they  have  usually  been 
in  rail-head  hospitals  where  there  were  not 
adequate  facilities  for  handling  such  cases, 
some  of  them  arrive  practically  untouched. 
Further  delay  is  also  caused  many  times  by 
the  fact  that  the  wounded  men  have  lain 
many  hours  in  "no  man's  land"  before 
they  were  rescued  from  under  the  enemy's 
fire.  Decay  has  set  in,  retarding  the  cure. 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  rule  is  to  wash 
the  wounds  merely  with  boiled  water  or  a 


very  mild  antiseptic.  As  soon  as  the  air  is 
excluded,  the  decay  stops. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  dis- 
tressing details  that  frequently  attend  the 
arrival  of  a  new  patient,  but  pieces  of  shell, 
burnt  powder,  and  dirt  must  usually  be 
picked  from  the  burns,  especially  if  on  the 
face.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  the 
burns  free  from  contamination  without 
causing  the  patient  great  immediate  pain, 
so  the  nurses  do  the  best  they  can  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  In  any  event  the,  dressing 
remains  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  comes 
off  freely  the  moment  the  bandages  are 
removed.  Under  the  mask  the  flesh  work- 
ing its  own  cure  has  usually  produced  a 
layer  of  secretion,  and  as  this  is  washed 
away  the  dirt  comes  with  it. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  where  the 
wound  has  become  badly  contaminated. 
By  the  mere  closing  out  of  the  air  with  the 
waxy  covering  and  its  removal  each 
twenty-four  hours,  the  flesh  almost  invaria- 
bly works  its  own  cure. 

SKIN   MUST   BE   PERFECTLY  DRY 

I  should  add  here  that  the  process  each 
day  is  identical.  After  the  waxy  covering 
is  removed,  the  burn  is  washed  as  clean  as 
trickling  water  can  wash  it.  Then  it  is 
carefully  dried  with  the  electric  drier.  It 
is  important  not  to  leave  any  dampness 
anywhere  on  the  burn,  for  it  will  prevent 
the  globules  of  the  ambrine  from  forming 
the  protecting  surface  and  will  also  make 
the  hot  preparation  burn.  If  the  skin  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  dry,  the  patient 
does  not  know  when  the  drops  fall. 

Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort  told  me  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  there  must  always  be 
a  covering  of  the  waxy  stuff  on  the  flesh 
before  the  layers  of  thin  cotton  batting  are 
applied.  Otherwise  the  threads  of  the 
cotton  batting  will  stick,  and  the  dressing 
will  not  come  off  in  one  piece. 

Suppose,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patient's  entire  face  and  head 
has  been  badly  burned.  I  saw  one  such 
man  who  was  burned  to  the  third  and 
fourth  degree.  There  was  hardly  any 
flesh  over  the  tendons.  But  the  treatment 
was  the  same  as  for  first  degree  cases. 
Each  day  as  the  accumulation  of  secretion 
was  washed  off,  his  entire  head  was  dried 
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with  the  electric  drier,  it  was  sprayed  over 
with  the  little  waxlike  globules,  the  cotton 
batting  was  laid  on  and  painted  with  the 
preparation,  and  everything  but  the  mouth 
was  seaJed  up.  For  twenty-four  hours  the 
man  lay  tranquil,  without  pain,  and  the 
process  was  renewed.  Each  day  I  could 
see  where  the  very  flesh  was  being  renewed, 
and  where  the  burns  were  the  shallowest 
skin  began  to  appear.  The  deeper  the 
burn  the  slower  was  the  healing,  but  in 
the  end  the  man  had  a  new  normal  skin 
over  his  face,  head,  and  neck.  Within  a 
month  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
hospital,  the  skin  was  entirely  remade 
and,  after  a  day  or  so  with  oxide  of  zinc 
spread  over  the  new  cuticle,  he  walked 
forth  whole. 

That  is  considered  a  simple  case.  The 
difficulties  are  encountered  with  cases  that 
have  been  treated  for  months  under  less 
fortunate  circumstances.  There  is  a  doc- 
tor undergoing  treatment  at  St.  Nicholas 
who  was  terribly  burned  by  an  explosion 
of  acid.  His  face,  scarred  and  drawn,  has 
healed,  but  his  hands  have  not.  The 
treatment  given  him  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
new  burns,  and  gradually  the  healthy  skin 
is  growing  out  from  the  edges,  like  young 
ice,  and  closing  over  the  angry  spots. 

The  process  also  has  grown  skin  where 
there  never  was  skin  before.  One  soldier 
had  his  biceps  shot  away  and,  instead  of 
having  a  scar,  he  has  an  arm  covered  with 
an  even  layer  of  skin,  minus  his  biceps. 

After  I  had  been  to  St.  Nicholas  a  time 
or  two  I  noticed  that  several  of  the  attend- 
ants had  the  slight  discolorations  in  their 
skin  which  indicated  they  also  had  been 
burned.  I  asked  and  learned  that  nearly 
all  the  attendants  had  been  recruited  from 
former  patients,  the  worst,  in  fact.  They 
were  men  with  no  special  knowledge  of 
nursing  but  they  were  experts  at  this  work. 
There  are  only  four  women  nurses,  that  is 
to  say,  regular  graduate  nurses,  and  two  of 
them  are  about  to  leave  with  a  medical 
mission  sent  by  the  French  Government  to 
Russia  and  Rumania  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
method  in  their  military  hospitals. 


One  day  1  spent  the  entire  morning 
watching  one  of  the  doctors  attending  to  a 
series  of  cases.  He  was  himself  very  active 
and  efficient,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  he  was  not  in  perfect  health.  But 
just  before  he  left,  after  finishing  with  all 
the  other  cases,  he  sat  down,  unrolled  the 
puttee  that  belonged  to  his  uniform,  re- 
moved some  bandages,  and  loosened  a  waxy 
mold,  revealing  a  half-healed  burn  from 
just  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

"  I  came  here  as  a  patient  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,"  he  explained,  "and  for  the  last 
week,  as  the  hospital  is  short-handed,  I 
have  been  well  enough  to  help." 

AN  AMERICAN  SURGEON'S  OPINION 

Seeking  an  American  medical  authority 
to  visit  the  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  with  mc 
I  found  that  Dr.  William  O'Neill  Sherman, 
the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Carnegie  Stev' 
Company  and  other  subsidiary  companie^ 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  was 
in  Paris.  I  asked  him  to  go,  know  ing  there 
was  no  one  in  a  position  to  take  greater 
advantage  of  the  cure,  if  it  proved  to  be  all 
it  appeared  to  me.  He  went  willingly  but 
skeptically,  pointing  out  to  me  that  it  was 
in  principle  contrary  to  all  accepted  meth- 
ods, insomuch  as  it  neglected  the  question 
of  infection.  But  he  came  away  so  much 
impressed  that  he  visited  the  hospital  for 
several  hours  for  the  next  three  days,  and 
planned  to  try  it  in  the  cases  of  men  badly 
burned  in  the  steel  mills. 

"The  supple,  new  skin  grown  without 
grafting,"  he  said,  "  is  a  remarkable  enough 
thing  in  itself,  but  more  striking  yet  from 
a  surgical  point  of  view  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  skin  is  grown  by  this  method  over 
amputations.  I  saw  where  skin  had  been 
grown,  without  seam  or  scar,  over  two 
half-amputated  feet.  It  had  taken  six 
weeks  only.  Ordinarily  that  case  would 
have  required  at  least  five  months  in  the 
hospital. 

"  Mind  you,  I  have  only  seen  the  cases 
handled  by  Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort,  but  I 
am  sufficiently  impressed  to  try  it  in  my 
own  work. " 
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A  SEA-SLED 

D  •VCING  motor  boats  are  now  being  constructed 
'^which.  because  of  their  shape  and  the  fact  that 
they  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  are 
called  "sea-sleds." 


One  of  these  boats,  a  }8  x  8  foot  cabin  cruiser,  with 
an  engine  of  a  little  more  than  *oo  horse-power,  re- 
cently developed  a  speed  of  thirty-four  miles  an  hour, 
making  her  probably  the  fastest  cabin  motor  boat  in 
the  world.  The  boat,  which  weighs  about  six  tons, 
has  comfortable  owner's  quarters,  with  a  sleeping 


A  CONVENIENCE  KOK  THE  MOTOR  CYCLlbT 
A  atand  (or  the  front  wheel  of  motor -cycle*  which  enable*  a  ruler  to  locale  and  patch  a  puncture  readily 
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A  FRONT-WHEEL  STAND  FOR  MOTOR- 
CYCLES 

A  STAND  for  the  heavy  back  wheel  of  a  motor- 
**cycle  is  a  necessity,  but  it  was  only  recently 
that  a  company  manufacturing  motor-cycles  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  stand  for  the  front  wheeJ  would 
add  greally  to  the  convenience  of  the  rider  when  il 
was  necessary  to  make  repairs,  and  so  the  manufa.  - 
turers  set  about  equipping  their  new  models  of  motor- 
cycles with  the  device. 

The  stand  is  smaller  than  that  for  the  rear  wheels, 
but  lifts  the  front  wheel  well  off  the  ground,  enabling 
the  rider  to  locate  and  to  patch  a  puncture  or  adjust 
the  axle  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  was  heretofore 
possible.  The  stand  is  placed  just  behind  the  front 
wheel  and  when  not  in  use  folds  up  conveniently 
out  of  the  way  under  the  foot-boards. 


A  SAFE  WASTE  CAN 

A WASTE  can  made  of  galvanized  steel,  which 
automatically  locks  itself  and  can  be  opened  onU 
by  pressure  upon  a  foot-lever,  is  a  device  whuh 
greatly  diminishes  the  danger  of  fires  in  factones. 
uherc  oily  waste  scattered  around  or  deposited  in 
other  receptacles  may  result  in  a  disastrous  blaze. 


FOR  PREVENTING  FIRES 
A  receptacle  for  waste  rags  and  rubbish  thai  automatically 
lucks  itself,  cannot  be  overturned,  and  can  be  opened  only 
by  pressure  upon  a  foot-lever 

berth  and  buffet,  a  place  for  the  mechanic,  a  water- 
tight bulkhead,  and  space  for  all  the  machinery. 


A  SIMPLIFIED  GRAIN  BINDER 

AN  E  W  style  of  grain  binder  contains  only  about  one 
half  as  many  parts  as  other  binders,  there  being, 
for  example,  only  one  chain  belt  and  two  sprocket 
wheels.  I  he  main  driving  mechanism  is  on  a  vertical 
shaft  so  placed  that  everything  can  be  easily  inspected 
and  oiled.  The  binding  apparatus,  being  carefully 
hung  and  balanced,  can  be  easily  shifted;  the  absence 
of  a  frame  around  the  drive  wheel  permits  the  ad- 


A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  GRAIN  BINDER 
That  contains  only  about  one  half  as  many  parts  and  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  most  other  binders 
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A  NEW  STYLE  AUTOMOBILE 
Thr  lalrst  adaptation  of  the  motor  wheel,  which  can  be  driven  for  many  miles  on  a  small  quantity  of  gasolene 


(ustment  of  an  extension  rim  for  use  on  soft  ground; 
and  the  folding  and  elevating  details  of  reel  and  apron 
are  such  that  for  transportation  the  machine  can  be 
made  small  enough  to  go  through  any  ordinary  farm 
gate,  over  any  standard-width  bridge,  etc.  Improved 
threading  and  knotting  devices  and  the  light  draft, 
short  hitch,  and  reduced  weight  of  the  machine  as  a 
•  hole  offer  further  advantages. 


where  a  bracket  with  curved  arms  mounted  upon  an 
endless  revoking  chain  belt  picks  them  up  and  carries 


A  NHW  TYPE  OF  AUTOMOBILE 

THE  latest  adaptation  of  the  motor  wheel,  chiefly 
'  used  for  propelling  bicycles,  is  in  its  use  as  the 
motive  power  for  driving  a  lipht,  two-seated  buck- 
board.  The  entire  outfit  weighs  only  n$  pounds 
and  will  run  for  many  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasolene. 
I  he  ipnngv  construction  makes  driving  either  on 
city  streets  or  country  roads  very  comfortable 

I  he  control  is  extremely  simple  and  therefore 
rawly  operated,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  thumb 
*Vtf  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  steering  wheel.  A 
clutch  and  a  foot-brake  are  provided,  and  the  steering 
arrangement  is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  automobile. 


\  K  \  KKKI  ELEYA  I  OK 


A  M\CHl\F  that  elevates  barrels  from  one  ll<>..r 
!•>  another  at  the  rate  of  lao  barrels  an  hour  rs 

being  successfully  used  in  a  Western  oil  refinery 

I  he  barrels  are  rolled  by  gravity  down  a  chute, 


FOR  RAIMNli  BARRELS 
A  device  in  use  in  a  Western  oil  refinery  which  transports 
barrels  from  one  story  to  another  by  means  of  a  pair  of  arms 
mounted  upon  an  endless  chain  belt 
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them  up  one  story.  Here 
a  pair  of  cams  upon  the 
side  of  the  upcoming  ele- 
vator (placed  just  be- 
tween the  openingthrough 
which  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
charge the  barrels)  en- 
gages the  ends  of  the 
curved  lever  arms  which 
carry  the  barrels,  and  trip 
an  automatic  discharging 
lever,  which  empties  the 
barrels  into  the  desired 
opening. 
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AN 


ELECTRIC 
COOKER 


EGG 


A  HANDY  device  for 
cooking  eggs  uses  the 
heat  developed  by  elec- 
trolysis of  water,  rather 
than  that  produced  by 
the  resistance  of  wires,  to 
do  the   cooking.  The 

cooker  is  nickel-plated  on  the  outside  and  contains  a 
porcelain  dish,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  a  small  well 
for  holding  the  water  to  be  converted  into  steam.  A 
definite  quantity  of  water,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  time  the  eggs  are  to  be  cooked,  is  put  into  the  well, 
which  is  graded  in  lengths  of  time  that  the  cooker  is 
to  operate. 

To  insure  cooking  the  eggs  uniformly  the  tray  hold- 
ing them  is  fixed  so  that  the  steam  which  has  con- 
densed on  the  surface  of  the  eggs  will  run  back  into 
the  well,  but  as  soon  as  the  surfaces  of  the  eggs  be- 
come heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  con- 
densation no  longer  takes  place  on  the  surfaces  but 


occurs  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  on  which  it  runs 
down  into  a  groove,  that 
encircles  thecooker,  where 
the  water  remains. 

As  soon  as  all  the  water 
in  the  well  has  been 
turned  into  steam  the 
current  is  automatically 
turned  off.  The  device  is 
also  used  for  heating 
nursery  bottles,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  watch  the 
milk,  as  it  is  impossible 
thus  to  burn  or  scorch  it. 


BOILING  EGGS  AUTOMATICALLY 
A  device  by  means  of  which  eggs  can  be  cooked  for  any 
desired  parted  and  the  electric  current  automatically  cut  oil 
when  they  are  cooked 


A  MOTOR  FOR  THE 
PHONOGRAPH 

BY  MEANS  of  a  small 
electric  motor  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  wind 
the  spring  of  the  phono- 
graph after  each  record 
has  been  played.  And  the 
spring  becomes  unnecessary,  for  the  motor,  which 
can  be  attached  to  any  electric  light  socket,  revolves 
the  disk.  With  this  motor,  a  non-changeable  needle, 
and  a  repeating  device  for  records  a  disk  can  be  played 
continually  for  dancing. 

The  motor  is  set  on  the  phonograph  close  to  the 
record  so  that  the  arm  of  the  motor  (on  the  end  of 
which  there  is  a  small  rubber  disk)  engages  the  plate 
on  which  the  phonograph  record  rests.  The  use  of 
the  motor  is  said  to  minimize  noise  and  vibration 
and,  furthermore,  the  record  is  rendered  with  the 
same  rhythm  throughout  and  there  is  no  running  down 
toward  the  end  with  its  attendant  discordant  sounds. 


RUNNING  THE  PHONOGRAPH  BY  ELECTRICITY 

A  small  electric  motor  turns  the  phonograph  record  at  an  even  rate  of  speed  bo  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  rewind  the  machine 

after  a  record  has  been  played 
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MR.  BRIAN D  AND  MR.  LLOYD  GLORGE 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  AND  THE 
CHANGE  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  PREMIERSHIP  WERE  ALL  TO  PROSECUTE  THF  WAR  MORE  VIGOROUSLY 
1HI^  WAS  AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  MANY  SUBTERRANEAN  GERMAN  EFFORTS  FOR  SEPARATE  PEACF 
WITH  SOME  OF  THE  ENTENTE.     THE   FAILURE  OE   THESE   EFFORTS  WAS  FOLLOWED  BY  VON 
beihmann-hollweg's  PUBLIC  PEACE  PROPOSAL 
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THE  sentiment  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  has  been  of  reluctant 
growth  in  this  country,  but  it 
seems  now  to  have  taken  hold  up- 
on the  convictions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  long  fostered  a  noble 
aspiration  for  perpetual  peace — an  inspira- 
tion based  not  upon  fear  or  slothfulness  or 
creature  comfort,  but  upon  a  profound  con- 
viction of  the  wickedness  and  the  futility 
of  war.  And  so  benign  had  been  their  in- 
tentions toward  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
they  had  come  to  assume  that  the  United 
States  was  outside  the  range  of  foreign 
envy  or  malice. 

The  dream  has  been  shattered.  The 
vastest  war  and  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
in  history  has  destroyed  the  illusion  of  a 
permanent  peace  of  altruism.  And  in- 
stead of  finding  the  benignancy  of  our 
intentions  a  bar  to  hostility  abroad,  we 
have  found  ourselves  on  every  hand  con- 
fronted by  short-tempered  nations  whose 
speech  to  us  has  been  as  sharp  as  the  limits 
of  prudence  would  permit. 

We  have  taken  the  hint,  and,  relaxing 
no  whit  our  benevolence  of  purpose,  we 
have  gone  half  way  toward  assuring  that 
we  shall  so  far  arm  ourselves  as  to  guarantee 
that  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  be  left 
alone  to  pursue  our  peaceful  way.  Presi- 

Cuftyright.  igib,  by  Doubleday. 


dent  Wilson  knew  the  history  and  the 
temper  of  the  American  people  well 
enough  to  know  that  they  believed  by 
inheritance  in  a  strong  navy  and  a  weak 
army;  and  he  got  the  means  of  defense 
they  would  most  quickly  agree  to— he 
got  for  the  navy  the  most  prodigious  ap- 
propriation in  its  history. 

Now  the  people  see  the  need  of  a  strong 
army  as  well.  If  it  is  not  to  become  the 
instrument  of  oppression  which  history 
has  taught  them  to  dread,  it  must  be  a 
democratic  army — and  that  means  uni- 
versal military  training.  It  does  not  mean 
the  continental  system  of  long-term  ser- 
vice. Least  of  all  does  it  mean  the  erection 
of  another  unspeakable  Prussian  hereditary 
class  of  military  egotists,  or  the  more 
romantic  but  scarcely  less  repugnant 
military  caste  of  the  professional  British 
army  before  the  war.  What  is  wanted  in 
this  country  is  a  training  in  the  use  of 
arms  and  the  usages  of  war  as  brief  as  the 
Australian  or  the  Swiss,  and  an  organiza- 
tion as  democratic  as  the  French,  where 
officers  and  men  are  simply  fellow-citizens 
in  a  common  service  of  defense.  More 
than  this  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
great  body  of  American  people:  less  than 
this  will  not  be  enough  to  guarantee  the 
Nation's  safety. 

Pa«r  &  (  o     All  riRhts  reserved. 


EMPEROR  CHARLES  FRANCIS  Ol-  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

AFTER  A  REIGN  OF  NKARLY  SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS — THE  THIRD  LONGEST  IN  HISTORY — 
EMPEROR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  DIED  ON  NOVEMBER  21  ST  AND  WAS  SUC- 
CEEDED  BY  HIS  GRAND-NEPHEW.  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES  FRANCiS 
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THE  PROGRESSIVh  GOVERNOR  OF  CALIFORNIA  WHO,  SIX  YEARS  AGO,  LED  HIS  STATE'S  REVOLT 
AGAINST  THE  POLITICAL  DOMINATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  AND  WHO  WAS 
RECENTLY  ELECTED  LNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  CALIFORNIA  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  270,000 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK  AT  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER 


Since  the  concentration  of  the  national  guardsmen  on  the  Mexican  border  last  June,  the  \rmy  and 
Navy  Department  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  has  con- 
structed spacious  wooden  buildings  at  various  points  of  concentration,  which  are  used  by  the  soldiers  as 
clubs,  meeting  places,  and  for  religious  services  of  all  denominations.  Evening  programmes  are  arranged 
for  the  edification,  instruction,  and  entertainment  of  the  men,  such  as  religious  services,  "talks*'  on  moral 
li^mR.  motion  picture  shows,  and  entertainments  by  the  men  themselves.  Work  of  a  similar  nature  is 
done  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  who,  in  automobile  trucks  loaded  with  supplies  of  books,  magazines, 
Rames,  and  writing  material,  visit  the  detachments  of  troops  scattered  throughout  the  lonely  Big  Bend 
district,  as  well  as  General  Pershing's  column  in  Mexico.  Forty-one  buildings  have  been  built  along 
the  border.    An  average  of  1,500  letters  written  by  the  soldiers  have  been  mailed  from  each  building 


every  day 
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THE  KAISER  ON  PEACE 

THE  German  Government  that 
prepared  for  and  precipitated 
war  to  impose  its  military  au- 
tocracy upon  Europe  realizes 
that  its  great  scheme  has  failed 
for  the  present  and  the  Chancellor  an- 
nounces to  the  world  that  Germany  is 
ready  to  cease  the  effort  for  the  time  being. 

The  Nueste  Nachrichten,  of  Leipzig, 
puts  the  situation  plainly: 

"Let  us  honestly  admit  that  we  have 
deceived  ourselves  in  many  things;  that 
the  course  of  the  war  has  been  full  of 
surprises.  France  has  conducted  herself 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  anything  that 
was  expected  of  her.  Russia,  too.  has 
developed  far  greater  internal  strength 
than  she  had  been  credited  with  having. 

"  However,  it  was  England  who  showed 
the  world  a  new  face  altogether.  Her 
adoption  of  military  service — an  unex- 
ampled sacrifice  of  English  principles — 
her  organization,  her  munitions  output, 
and  many  other  things  have  shown  that 
in  the  British  people  there  still  flows 
some  Germanic  blood,  and  that  England 
is  not  far  behind  us  in  endurance,  in 
valor,  and  in  the  will  to  sacrifice." 

In  other  words,  the  German  mistake  was 
that  Europe  was  not  so  easily  subdued  as 
expected.  The  only  regret  about  the  raid 
on  civilization  is  that  it  did  not  work. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  German 
attitude  to  show  that  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  will  make  it  safe  to  trust  either 
its  word,  its  treaties,  its  concepts  of  hu- 
manity, or  its  peaceful  intentions. 

Until  there  is  a  change  in  the  German 
Government  or  the  Entente  Allies  reduce 
Germany  to  a  point  where  further  wars  of 
aggression  on  her  part  are  impossible,  at 
least  for  a  long  time,  any  peace  is  a  direct 
menace  to  liberal  and  democratic  civili- 
zation, and  those  American  committees 
and  other  agencies  which  urge  such  a  peace 
are  working  against  all  the  principles 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded  and 
for  which  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War  were  fought. 

For  some  months  the  Germans  have 
been  making  every  effort  to  arrange  a  sep- 
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arate  peace  with  Russia,  with  France 
and  with  Great  Britain.  Russia's  ansxr 
was  the  ousting  of  Premier  Sturmer.  tr,: 
triumph  of  the  Czar  and  the  liberal  pan. 
and  the  appointment  of  Premier  Trepur 
who  represents  the  pure  Russian  pan\ 
without  any  German  tinge  and  who  i- 
committed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  vu- 
to  victory.  In  France  the  answer  ti- 
the German  endeavors  is  a  reorganization 
of  the  army  to  carry  on  the  war  more  vig- 
orously. In  England  the  cabinet  has  bees 
reorganized  for  the  same  end. 

The  Allies  know  that  the  existence  i* 
liberalism  and  democracy  in  Europe  dt- 
pends  upon  their  success  in  this  war  or  ir 
the  democratization  of  Germany  frorr 
within.  There  is  no  sign  of  this  democrati- 
zation. The  I  lohenzollern  autocracy  can- 
not be  trusted.  The  Allies  know  that  am 
peace  made  with  the  present  German  Gov- 
ernment is  merely  a  truce  with  another 
Napoleon. 

What  price  is  the  world  willing  to  pay 
for  a  truce  with  Germany? 

The  phrase  "the  world"  is  used 
advisedly,  for  the  United  States  should 
understand  perfectly  that  it  will  pay  pan 
of  the  price. 

That  price,  as  suggested  in  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg's  speech,  is  so  high  that  it 
amounts  to  the  confiscation  of  libertv 
It  is  not  merely  that  it  is  too  high  in  term** 
of  territory — it  is  too  high  in  terms  ot 
morals  and  the  future  safety  of  the  world 
For  one  thing,  it  involves  another  war  and 
the  death  of  France,  the  first  home  ut 
republicanism  and  the  centre  of  liberalism 
in  Europe.  It  leaves  Germany  unpurged 
of  its  heresies  of  militarism,  conscienceless 
diplomacy,  heartless  warfare,  and  world 
domination.  It  leaves  every  issue  that 
provoked  the  present  conflict  as  acute  a> 
it  was  in  1914. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  Ger- 
many's proposal  of  peace  is  that  it  is  the 
Kaiser  who  made  it.  for  as  long  as  the 
Hohenzollern  autocracy  rules  a  strong 
Germany  the  world  will  know  no  more  of 
peace  than  it  did  when  Napoleon,  as 
autocrat,  ruled  a  strong  France.  The 
spread  of  autocracy  or  the  spread  of 
democracy  is  the  fundamental  issue  of 
the  war. 
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AMERICAN  MOVEMENTS  FOR 
PEACE 

ALL  through  the  Civil  War  certain 
f\  elements  in  the  Northern  states 
i  Vwere  constantly  making  appeals 
for  peace.  They  -held  public  meetings 
and  "peace  conferences"  and,  with  great 
ceremony,  used  to  raise  "peace  flags" — 
their  purpose  being  to  end  the  war  under 
any  possible  conditions.  Their  most  pes- 
tiferous spokesman  was  Horace  Greeley, 
who  pictured  Lincoln  in  his  newspaper  as  a 
tyrant  lusting  for  human  blood  and  op- 
posed his  renomi nation  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  interest  of  any  candidate  who  would 
end  the  war  and  stop  the  prevailing 
slaughter.  These  people  saw,  what  was 
sadly  true,  that  the  American  people,  both 
north  and  south,  were  shedding  the  blood 
of  their  finest  citizens — and  they  did  not 
see  beyond  that  fact.  That  there  might 
be  worse  things  than  bloodshed  was  a  concep- 
tion that  apparently  did  not  penetrate  their 
consciousness.  That  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, with  the  great  issues  of  the  war 
left  undecided,  and  certain,  at  a  future 
date,  to  plunge  the  Nation  into  a  still 
more  dreadful  war,  would  be  a  greater 
evil  than  the  existing  situation  —  this 
was  a  truth  that  Greeley  and  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  grasp. 

The  type  of  mind  so  active  in  our  great 
national  crisis  is  busy  at  work  to-day. 
The  movement  for  ending  the  European 
War  has  had  a  new  spurt  of  life  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  An  American  committee  has 
been  organized  to  push  this  issue.  The 
membership  of  this  committee  contains  a 
list  of  names  familiar  to  newspaper  read- 
ers. Many  of  them  are  men  and  women 
who,  in  their  respective  fields,  have  ren- 
dered important  public  services.  In  the 
last  three  years,  however,  these  names 
have  been  chiefly  associated  with  one 
cause.  They  represent  pacifism  in  its 
extremest  form.  They  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  have  fought  practically  every  at- 
tempt to  improve  our  national  defenses. 
They  have  appeared  before  Congressional 
committees,  opposing  all  plans  to  increase 
our  army  and  to  build  new  battleships. 
They  have  sought  spectacular  interviews 
with  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 


vertising these  same  antagonisms.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous,  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  advocated  the  reduction 
of  our  standing  army  to  the  25,000  of 
twenty  years  ago  and  the  reduction  of  the 
navy  to  the  proportions  that  existed  before 
the  Spanish  War.  These  incidents  fairly 
reflect  the  "quality  of  thought,"  to  use  a 
Christian  Science  phrase,  that  is  now 
bringing  pressure  upon  President  Wilson 
to  use  all  the  powers  of  his  office  to  end 
the  European  War. 

As  already  said,  this  type  of  mind  flour- 
ishes perennially.  1 1  has  made  its  presence 
felt  in  every  world  crisis.  It  sought  to  end 
the  American  Revolution  even  at  the  cost 
of  the  resumption  of  British  allegiance. 
It  sought  to  end  the  Napoleonic  wars  even 
at  the  cost  of  leaving  Europe  under  the 
heel  of  the  Corsican.  Had  Cromwell 
listened  to  such  advice,  England  would 
have  remained  for  another  century  in  the 
grip  of  the  Stuarts.  Had  the  Greeks  of 
the  time  of  Xerxes  followed  their  "peace- 
at-any-price"  advocates,  Greek  civiliza- 
tion would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians.  Let  us  find  illustrations  in 
more  recent  times.  Up  to  August,  1914, 
both  England  and  France  had  to  struggle 
against  numerous  writers  and  orators  who 
were  preaching  precisely  the  doctrines 
now  prevalent  in  this  country.  Every 
battleship  England  obtained  she  obtained 
in  face  of  the  fiercest  opposition  from  this 
source.  Patriotic  Frenchmen  met  the 
most  discouraging  opposition  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  three-years'  military 
service  law — without  which  law  the  Ger- 
mans would  probably  have  won  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  Indeed,  had  England  and 
France  followed  the  advice  of  their  pacifists 
a  HohenzoIIern  Prince  might  long  since 
have  been  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  French  Republic  might  now  be  a 
province  of  the  German  Empire. 

Fortunately,  such  people,  unless  the 
whole  nation  is  decadent,  do  not  make 
history— but  they  can  make  infinite  mis- 
chief. They  are  making  mischief  in  the 
United  States  now.  The  pressure  they 
are  bringing  to  bear  upon  President  Wil- 
son may  accomplish  great  harm.  It  can 
have  no  influence  in  ending  the  war,  for 
the  war  will  not  be  ended  until  the  aims 
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for  which  it  is  being  fought  are  attained. 
But  it  can  do  the  United  States  great 
injury  with  its  fellow  democracies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea. 


A  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  NATIONALISM 

THE  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  which  has  al- 
ready assembled,  has  work  before 
it  of  a  highly  constructive  nature.  This 
Congress,  in  its  first  session,  did  many 
things  that  will  make  it  historic;  especially 
it  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  American 
Navy  that  will  probably  grow  into  one 
of  our  greatest  sources  of  national  pride. 
In  others  respects  the  Congress  showed 
symptoms  fairly  alarming  to  Americans 
who  have  a  real  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
country.  It  surrendered  constantly  to 
the  temptations  offered  by  an  impending 
Presidential  campaign.  It  displayed  that 
spirit  of  localism  in  much  of  its  legislation, 
particularly  that  affecting  the  Army,  which 
many  regard  as  the  greatest  vice  of  our 
democracy.  It  cringed  abjectly  while  a 
small  minority  of  the  American  people — 
the  four  railroad  brotherhoods — leveled  a 
pistol  at  its  head  and  demanded  pre- 
ferential treatment  in  the  matter  of 
wage  legislation. 

The  second  session  meets  when  no  Presi- 
dential election  hangs  over  its  head — at  a 
moment,  too,  of  a  great  popular  triumph  for 
the  political  party  that  controls  its  major- 
ity. The  fate  of  all  its  members — the 
absorbing  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
will  return  next  fall — has  been  decided. 
The  necessity  has  thus  passed  for  political 
manoeuvring.  The  Congressmen  can  now 
legislate  as  American  citizens,  with  an  eye 
solely  to  the  Nation's  good.  What  it 
needs  mostly  is  this  impetus  of  American- 
ism. The  most  pressing  question  before 
the  people  to-day  is  the  question  of  na- 
tionalism. In  the  last  three  years  the 
American  people  have  been  passing  through 
the  fiery  furnace.  We  have  been  asking 
ourselves  questions  which  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  it  as  mere  treason  to  harbor: 
Is  the  United  States,  after  all,  a  nation? 
Are  we  a  homogeneous  nationality  or  an 
indiscriminate  collection  of  localities?  Are 
the  states  incoherent  particles,  with  a 


constant  tendency  to  fly  apart,  or  have  we 
the  power  of  united  thinking  and  united 
action?  Does  the  average  American  re- 
gard Washington  as  the  real  capital  of  his 
country,  or  does  he  find  his  first  allegiance 
in  his  county  seat?  At  the  last  session 
of  Congress  a  Jeffersonian  Senator  said 
that,  properly  speaking,  he  was  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  at  all,  but  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi!  To  what  extent 
does  this  attitude  represent  the  ideals  of 
the  average  American? 

The  time  is  coming  when  this  national- 
ism will  be  called  upon  to  express  itself  in 
tangible  ways.  Weighty  problems,  econ- 
omic and  social,  are  facing  the  country; 
problems  which,  many  observers  are  per- 
suaded, our  present  loosely  knit  federal 
organization  cannot  handle.  The  rail- 
road question  is  fast  becoming  acute. 
Can  our  railroads  long  remain  prosperous 
when  subjected  to  the  wasteful  regulation 
of  forty-eight  legislatures;  would  not  a 
strong  centralized  body  at  Washington.-  a 
magnified  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, perform  this  duty  much  more  suc- 
cessfully? Again,  Congress  has  already 
decided  that  child  labor  is  properly  con- 
trolled by  the  central  government;  but 
why  not  the  other  social  questions,  such 
as  workmen's  compensation,  hours  and 
working  conditions  of  labor,  industrial 
insurance,  and  the  like?  Our  federal  mili- 
tia system  has  broken  down ;  what  agency 
could  more  completely  unify  the  American 
people  than  a  citizen  reserve,  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment? Our  system  of  federal  appropria- 
tions, with  an  executive  budget  in  place 
of  the  Pork  Barrel — with  river  and  harbor 
improvements  undertaken  with  the  idea 
of  promoting  commerce  and  not  the  finan- 
cial profit  of  districts — must  be  over- 
hauled. Our  foreign  policy — which  in- 
cludes Mexico  and  Central  America  as 
well  as  Europe — needs  regulation  with  an 
eye  to  the  promotion  of  American  rights 
and  American  ideals. 

Our  greatest  inspiration  is  the  promo- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Americanism  and  na- 
tionalism. It  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
present  Congress,  in  the  few  months  of 
life  that  are  left  to  it,  that  it  may  rise  to 
the  new  occasion. 
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A  GLj\NCE  AHEAD 

MR.  WILSON'S  elevation  to  the 
Presidency  was  the  result  of  his 
own  long  and  conscious  training  to 
fit  himself  to  administer  that  great  office 
and  of  the  long  and  conscious  labor  of  a 
group  of  farsighted  and  patriotic  friends 
who  helped  him  build  up  a  national  reputa- 
tion by  giving  publicity  to  his*  talents  and 
achievements.  On  both  sides  the  purpose 
was  a  high-minded  effort  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  political  faith  which  they  all 
held  in  common.  The  result  was  a  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Now  that  President  Wilson  has  been 
confirmed  in  his  administration  of  affairs 
by  reelection,  it  is  time  to  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  when  no  Presi- 
dent may  aspire  again  to  the  office,  and  to 
prepare  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Party  to  offer  as  his  successor.  Whatever 
one's  personal  politics  may  be,  no  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States  wishes  the 
Presidency  to  go  by  default  to  either  party 
by  reason  of  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the 
other  party's  candidate.  Hence  every- 
body in  the  country  will  welcome  the 
emergence  of  a  man  of  character,  intellect, 
and  experience  who  shall  personify  the 
political  faith  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  the  Republican  Party  at  least  two 
men  of  this  quality  already  stand  out 
clearly — Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hiram 
W.  Johnson.  They  may  be  too  radical  to 
suit  a  large  conservative  section  of  the 
party,  but  at  the  worst  they  would  be 
acceptable  even  to  them.  So  the  problem 
is  not  pressing  with  the  Republicans. 

But  it  is  a  pressing  problem  with  the 
Democrats.  A  half  dozen  men  in  the 
party  might  be  named  who  have  shown 
that  they  possess  character  and  intellect 
of  a  high  order,  and  they  have  now  had  a 
broadening  political  experience.  But  no 
one  of  them  has  so  challenged  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  country  as  Mr.  Wilson  chal- 
lenged it  while  he  was  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  or  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  while  gov- 
ernor of  California. 

Here  is  a  real  need  and  a  real  opportunity 
for  public  service.  Patriotic  citizens  the 
country  over  can  be  useful  to  the  Nation 
by  giving  thought  to  the  bringing  out  of 


the  talents  of  men  fit  for  the  highest  office 
in  the  Government  and  the  creating  of  a 
national  acquaintance  with  these  men. 


A  MOMENTOUS  REPORT 

THE  French  Government  is  urging  the 
people  of  France  to  practise  deposit 
banking  in  order  to  'mobilize  the 
national  cash,'  i.  e.,  to  draw  it  out  of 
French  stockings  into  French  banks.  The 
Bank  of  France  is  distributing  a  pamphlet 
of  explanation  and  instruction  in  the 
American  system." 

These  interesting  sentences  are  taken 
from  a  paper  recently  issued  on  "The  Rate 
of  Interest  After  the  War,"  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher.  Probably  it  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  most  Americans  to  learn  that  our 
matter-of-course  habit  of  putting  our 
money  in  a  bank  and  checking  against  it  is 
so  much  a  novelty  in  France.  But  the 
importance  of  the  French  Government's 
efforts  to  introduce  the  custom  there  lies  in 
the  dramatic  evidence  it  offers  of  the 
readiness  of  modern  nations  to  adopt  or 
adapt  one  another's  ideas.  Another  evi- 
dence of  this  internationalism  of  ideas  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  James  Keeley,  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald,  who  recently  wrote 
from  England  that  he  had  found  American 
shop  management  and  American  principles 
of  factory  production  applied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  all  through  England 
and  Scotland. 

But  to  Americans  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  example  is  contained  in  the 
report  issued  on  December  2d  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate 
asking  for  a  plan  by  which  American  manu- 
facturers might  cooperate  in  the  sale  of 
American  goods  abroad.  The  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  Congress  legalize 
the  formation  of  "export  trusts"  to  buy 
raw  materials  and  sell  finished  products 
collectively  in  foreign  markets.  This  is 
practically  a  recommendation  that  we 
adopt  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
German  "cartels"  which  were  so  effective 
in  building  Germany's  foreign  trade. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  difference,  and  a 
fundamental  one.  The  German  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  tax  the  country  in  order 
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to  create  a  big  foreign  trade  quickly,  and 
for  that  purpose  not  only  authorized  these 
trusts  to  sell  abroad  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  charging  Germans  a  corres- 
pondingly higher  price;  the  Government 
encouraged  the  practice  and  in  some  cases 
directed  that  it  be  followed.  No  such 
law  is  intended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  probably  no  such  law  could 
be  passed  by  Congress  in  the  present  sound 
state  of  public  opinion.  What  is  desirable 
is  that  our  shippers  should  be  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  selling  their  goods 
abroad  by  combining  to  pay  for  joint 
selling  agencies  that  shall  be  big  enough 
and  competent  enough  to  do  our  business 
on  a  large  scale  at  a  price  that  is  not  pro- 
hibitive to  any  one  concern  in  the  com- 
bination. Another  great  advantage  in  this 
widening  of  the  market  for  American 
goods  lies  in  the  fact  that  business  depres- 
sions rarely  affect  all  the  world  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore,  if  American 
goods  cannot  be  sold  in  America  on  ac- 
count of  hard  times,  they  could  be  sold  in 
China  or  South  America  or  Russia  if  we 
had  built  up  steady  markets  there.  By 
this  means  our  factories  could  be  kept 
going  almost  regardless  of  domestic  condi- 
tions; and  inversely,  by  reason  of  this 
independence  of  domestic  influences,  they 
would  tend  to  prevent  those  conditions 
from  becoming  bad. 

OUR  REVIVING  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

THE  enormous  possibilities  of  our 
export  trade  are  clearly  revealed 
by  the  statistics  printed  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on 
export  trusts.  Of  course,  the  increase  in 
the  interchange  of  goods  between  the  * 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  (including 
Canada)  to  almost  2$  billion  dollars  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1916 — practically 
double  the  highest  previous  record — is 
a  product  of  the  artificial  conditions 
created  by  the  war.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  great  increase  in  our  trade  with  Cuba, 
South  America,  and  Australia,  but  here  we 
are  much  more  likely  to  hold  what  we  have 
gained.    What  we  are  sending  these  latter 


countries  is  largely  goods  for  the  normal 
uses  of  peace  which  cannot  be  got  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  because  the 
British  are  absorbed  in  munition-making 
and  the  Germans  are  cut  off  from  the 
world.  If  our  products  are  as  satisfactory 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  continue  to 
be  desired  by  many  people  in  those  markets 
to  whom  they  were  first  introduced  under 
the  abnormal  trade  conditions  that  have 
existed  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  same  necessities  that  have  made  us  a 
gift  of  a  big  foreign  trade  are  making  us  a 
gift  of  a  merchant  marine  as  well.  A  dis- 
tinguished American  of  wide  experience 
remarked  not  long  ago  that  ships  were  so 
scarce  and  sea  freights  so  high  that  the 
man  who  owned  any  kind  of  vessel  that 
was  capable  of  making  an  ocean  voyage 
could  earn  the  entire  cost  of  it  in  profits 
on  one  voyage,  and  a  fortune  on  the  second 
His  striking  phrase  is  corroborated  by  the 
intense  activity  of  American  shipyards 
The  building  of  vessels  is  going  forward  in 
this  country  at  a  rate  that  has  not  been 
approached  since  the  days  when  Yankee 
clipper  ships  were  in  every  harbor  of  the 
world.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  being 
built  for  foreign  governments,  but  many 
of  them  are  for  American  firms  and  will 
carry  American  trade.  New  lines  to 
South  America,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  are  in  operation,  and  others 
have  been  announced. 

This  revival  of  American  shipping  and  of 
American  trade  properly  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  ideal  condition  of  our  commercial 
life  would  be  that  American  raw  materials 
should  be  fabricated  into  highly  finished 
products  in  American  factories  by  skilled 
and  well  paid  American  laborers,  and. 
after  the  home  market  had  been  supplied 
at  a  reasonable  profit,  the  surplus  product 
should  be  shipped  abroad  in  American- 
built  and  American-owned  vessels  and 
exchanged  for  raw  materials  that  are  not 
native  to  this  country  (such  as  rubber,  for 
example)  or  for  finished  goods  that  cannot 
be  produced  here  because  of  their  distinc- 
tive style  or  because  they  can  naturally  be 
made  more  economically  in  some  other 
country.  Under  such  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, every  profit  that  could  be  made  on 
native  products  would  be  made  by  Ameri- 
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cans,  while  our  national  purchasing  power 
would  be  correspondingly  increased  and 
we  should  be  able  in  consequence  to  buy 
more  from  the  countries  to  which  we  wish 
to  sell,  thus  in  turn  adding  to  their  power 
to  buy  from  us. 

A  radical  advance  toward  this  ideal  is 
being  made  by  this  country  right  now. 
The  war  is  our  opportunity,  and  how  much 
of  this  easily  won  position  we  shall  hold 
when  it  is  finished  depends  entirely  on  the 
degree  to  which  we  can  continue  to  be 
more  serviceable  to  the  world  than  other 
nations  will  be.  Everything  that  can  be 
done  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
American  manufacturers  and  ship  owners 
should  be  done — not  by  subsidy  nor  by 
cinching  the  home  consumer  for  the  empty 
glory  of  a  home-bought  foreign  trade,  but 
by  laws  like  those  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  permit  collective 
selling  agencies  abroad,  and  by  such  laws 
as  that  which  made  possible  the  creation  of 
foreign  branches  of  national  banks. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK  AT  THE  BORDER 

THE  national  guardsmen  had  hardly 
arrived  at  the  border  last  July 
when  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  men  in  their  hours  off 
duty  was  begun  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations. These  are  roomy,  wooden 
structures  containing  tables  and  chairs 
and  long  desks  used  in  writing  letters, 
writing  material  being  supplied  free  to 
the  soldiers.  The  buildings  serve  as  clubs 
for  the  men,  and  programmes  are  arranged 
for  every  night  of  the  week — on  one  night  it 
is  a  heart-to-heart  talk  on  the  necessity  and 
virtue  of  clean  moral  living;  on  another 
evening  it  is  a  religious  service  (all  re- 
ligions are  represented);  on  another,  an 
impromptu  entertainment  given  by  the 
soldiers  themselves.  Each  building  con- 
tains a  phonograph  and  forty  or  fifty 
records,  games,  a  small  folding  organ, 
and  a  library,  of  about  one  hundred 
volumes,  the  latter  made  possible  by  a 
$15,000  contribution  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  in  assembling 
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the  books.  Approximately  5,000  volumes 
have  thus  been  supplied.  Publishers  have 
also  helped  by  donations  of  books  and 
magazines;  and  the  officers  in  many  of  the 
regiments  have  contributed  to  a  fund  which 
pays  for  the  use  of  pianos  in  many  of  the 
buildings.  Up  to  December  1st,  forty-one 
buildings  had  been  constructed,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  is 
indicated  by  the  average  of  1,500  letters 
mailed  every  day  from  each  building. 

The  detachments  of  troops  scattered 
throughout  the  Big  Bend  district  are 
visited  by  a  traveling  Y.  M.  C.  A. secretary. 
Most  of  these  detachments  are  located  at 
great  distances  from  the  railroad,  and  the 
life  of  the  men  is  very  lonesome  and  mon- 
otonous. The  secretary  makes  his  rounds 
in  an  automobile  truck,  leaving  books  and 
magazines,  writing  material,  and  phono- 
graph records  at  each  camp.  "Talks" 
are  given  in  the  evening  and  a  portable 
motion  picture  apparatus  furnishes  enter- 
tainment. General  Pershing's  column  in 
Mexico  has  also  been  served  in  this  way. 

The  cost  of  this  work  up  to  De- 
cember 1st  was  about  £250,000.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation's  total  contribution 
to  defray  this  cost  Was  $50,000,  and  the 
balance  represents  the  gifts  of  many  indi- 
vidual contributors. 


"ON  TO  WASHINGTON! "-THE  PRO- 
HIBITION CRY 

IN  VIEW  of  the  political  dominance 
of  the  South  and  West,  as  established 
in  the  recent  election,  the  nation-wide 
prohibition  issue  against  alcohol  takes  on 
a  new  significance. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  states  that  re- 
elected President  Wilson  and  then  place 
beside  it  a  similar  map  showing  the  states 
that  now  have  the  prohibitory  law. 
These  two  exhibits  suggest  certain  start- 
ling possibilities.  Though  in  spots  the 
maps  show  variations — Wyoming,  Utah, 
California,  and  Texas  are  not  yet  prohibi- 
tion— in  their  essentials  they  are  the  same. 
Thus  the  South  is  almost  as  solid  against 
alcohol  as  it  is  solid  against  the  Republican 
Party.  Prohibition  has  swept  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  degree 
that  can  be  compared  only  with  the  success 
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of  the  Democratic  candidate.  New  Eng- 
land has  one  solitary  state — New  Hamp- 
shire— that  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson;  likewise 
it  has  one  solitary  state,  Maine,  that  flies 
the  anti-alcohol  banner.  The  great  popu- 
lous Eastern  states  that  have  always, 
since  the  Civil  War,  determined  Presiden- 
tial elections — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Illinois — are  now  strongholds 
of  Republicanism,  and  they  also  stand  out 
stalwartly  against  the  prohibition  crusade. 
Of  the  four  states  that  adopted  prohibition 
in  November,  two — Nebraska  and  Mon- 
tana— also  cast  their  electoral  votes  for 
the  Democratic  candidate.  In  Missouri 
the  battle  was  so  close  that  only  the  brew- 
ery-ridden town  of  St.  Louis  saved  the 
day  for  alcohol. 

By  force  of  circumstances,  therefore, 
the  Democratic  Party  must  now  add  an- 
other issue  to  its  fighting  strength.  Mr. 
Bryan  himself,  its  most  popular  campaign 
orator,  already  says  that  national  pro- 
hibition will  lead  all  other  issues  in  1920. 
By  that  time  the  issue  may  have  disap- 
peared, for  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  enforcing  na- 
tional prohibition  may  have  become  ef- 
fective. When,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  raised  the  cry  of  a 
"saloonless  nation  by  1920"  the  ambitious 
programme  was  generally  derided.  But 
consider  a  few  facts:  a  constitutional 
amendment  requires  the  ratification  of 
three  fourths  of  the  states,  that  is,  thirty- 
six.  At  the  present  moment  85  per  cent, 
of  the  territory  of  this  nation,  comprising 
63  per  cent,  of  its  people,  is  under  some  form 
of  prohibitory  law.  Twenty-three  states 
have  state-wide  prohibition.  Others  will 
soon  place  themselves  on  that  side;  thus 
Utah  elected  a  Democratic  governor  on 
the  Prohibition  issue,  and  the  successful 
Democrat  in  Florida,  the  Rev.  Sydney  J. 
Catts,  defeated  his  opponent  in  the  prim- 
ary on  the  prohibition  question.  In 
other  states  the  prohibition  cause  is  gaining 
so  rapidly  that  it  will  probably  win  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Indeed,  if  the 
teetotalers  make  as  much  progress  in  the 
next  quadrennium  as  they  have  jn  the  last, 
they  may  easily  have  the  thirty-six  state 
votes  needed  to  place  100,000,000  people 
under  a  prohibitory  law. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  DESERT  SIGN- 
POSTS 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  PARSONS,  a 
mining  engineer  of  Los  Angeles, 
began  thirteen  years  ago  an  agita- 
tion for  desert  sign-posts  to  guide  lost 
travelers  to  water.    In  1903,  while  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  made  a  trip  through  the 
desert  country  of  southeastern  California. 
On  one  trail  followed  on  that  journey  he 
saw  the  bleached  bones  of  thirty-six  men 
who  had  died  of  thirst.    That  sight  fixed 
in  him  a  resolution  that  remained  steadfast 
through  years  of  public  indifference — that 
such  suffering  must  and  should  be  made 
impossible.    For  years  he  besieged  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  the  state  legislature, 
and  the  national  Congress.    He  was  good- 
natured,  he  was  tactful;  but  he  would  not 
be  denied.    He  persuaded  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  prepare  an 
accurate  map  of  the  deserts  in  California 
and  Nevada,  showing  the  roads,  trails, 
and  water  holes.    He  persuaded  the  state 
of  California  to  provide  sign-posts,  and 
the  counties  to  put  them  up.   And  finally, 
after  numerous  failures,  he  persuaded 
Congress  to  make  a  preliminary  appropria- 
tion and  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  "discover/develop,  protect,  and 
render  more  accessible  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public,  springs,  streams,  and 
water  holes  on  arid  public  lands  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  connection'therewith 
to  erect  arid  maintain  suitable  and  durable 
monuments  and  signboards  at  proper 
places  and  intervals  along  and  near  the 
accustomed  lines  of  travel  and  over  the 
general  area  of  said  desert  lands,  con- 
taining information  and  directions  as  to 
the  location  and  nature  of  said  springs, 
streams,  and  water  holes,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  may  be  more  readily  traced  and 
found  by  persons  in  search  or  need  thereof ; 
also  to  provide  convenient  and  ready 
means,  apparatus,  and  appliances  by  which 
water  may  be  brought  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  said  water  holes  for  the  use  of  such 
persons;  also  to  prepare  and  distribute 
suitable  maps,  reports,  and  general  in- 
formation relating  to  said  springs,  streams, 
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ar>d  water  holes,  and  their  specific  loca- 
tion with  reference  to  lines  of  travel." 

In  addition,  Congress  provided  that  it 
should  be  a  felony  to  injure  or  remove 
these  guide-posts  or  to  foul  these  waters. 

The  importance  of  this  law  is  better 
understood  when  one  realizes  that  the 
Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts  in  California 
are  bigger  than  many  Eastern  states, 
that  three  fourths  of  Nevada  is  a  desert, 
that  all  of  western  Arizona  and  two  thirds 
of  the  southern  part  of  that  state  are  arid, 
that  large  sections  of  Oregon  and  Utah 
are  barren — and  that  all  this  vast  domain 
is  heavily  mineralized  and  increasingly 
frequented  by  prospectors  and  miners. 
The  roll  of  men  who  have  died  the  fearful 
death  of  thirst  has  never  been  compiled, 
but  it  would  be  sadly  long.  Mr.  Parsons's 
public  spirit  and  unselfish  persistence  have 
achieved  a  humanitarian  purpose  that  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  thousands 
of  men  and  beasts. 


THE  CARE  OF  15,000  CRIPPLES 

IN  FORMER  years,  after  one  of  the 
spinal  diseases,  such  as  meningitis 
or  infantile  paralysis,  had  visited 
a  community,  it  was  the  custom  to  say  that 
the  fortunate  ones  were  those  who  had 
died.  Statistics  furnished  by  this  latest 
epidemic  emphasize  this  point  of  view. 
Up  to  date  there  have  been  25,000  cases 
of  poliomyelitis— the  greatest  visitation 
of  the  disease  recorded  in  human  history. 
In  the  experience  of  New  York  City,  65 
per  cent,  of  the  recovered  cases  showed  a 
"serious  paralysis  of  one  or  both  limbs 
and  are  unable  to  walk,"  and  "  19  per  cent, 
were  partially  paralyzed  in  the  lower 
limbs  although  still  able  to  walk." 
Making  deductions  for  deaths — what  were 
formerly  regarded  as  the  happy  termina- 
tions— this  means  that  the  United  States  has 
15,000  crippled  children  on  its  hands  as 
a  result  of  a  summer's  experience. 

In  past  years  a  spirit  of  fatalism  has 
accepted  these  cripples  as  part  of  the  un- 
avoidable process  of  Nature;  we  live  in  a 
more  fortunate  era,  however,  and  medical 
science  refuses  to  regard  the  cases  as 
hopeless.  In  fact,  the  large  majority  of 
these  cripples  can  be  restored  to  normal 


childhood  and  even  the  more  aggravated 
cases  can  be  greatly  improved.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  the  state  of  Vermont  de- 
veloped a  system  of  after-care,  which 
other  communities,  especially  New  York, 
the  state  that  has  suffered  most  severely, 
are  carrying  into  practice.  Briefly  the 
system  comprises  a  traveling  clinic  under 
the  control  of  the  state  board  of  health. 
This  clinic  visits  the  towns  and  cities  in 
turn,  instructing  the  family  physician  in 
methods  of  after-care.  Nurses  visit  the 
homes,  supervise  the  muscular  exercises 
of  the  children,  encourage  the  families, 
and  keep  careful  watch  so  as  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  children  are  receiving 
the  necessary  attention. 

In  New  York  City  a  special  "Com- 
mittee on  After-Care  of  Infantile  Paral- 
ysis Cases"  is  performing  a  similar  work. 
As  soon  as  a  patient  is  discharged  the 
Health  Department  sends  a  notification 
and  record  to  this  Committee.  A  nurse 
immediately  visits  the  home  and  brings 
the  child  to  some  appropriate  agency  for 
treatment.  Medical  supervision  is  pro- 
vided, braces  and  other  appliances  are 
given  in  cases  where  the  patient's  family 
cannot  purchase  them,  and  all  means  are 
taken  to  transform  a  crippled  child  into  a 
strong  and  healthy  one. 

All  this  demands  money;  private  dona- 
tions support  the  work;  the  New  York 
Committee,  as  well  as  those  in  other  com- 
munities, are  appealing  for  support.  Cer- 
tainly few  charities  pay  such  positive  divi- 
dends, for  the  work,  if  properly  supported, 
will  produce  self-sustaining  citizens  of 
human  beings  that  might  otherwise  be  a 
life-long  charge  upon  private  and  public 
benevolence.  It  is  certainly  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  work,  so  well  begun,  will  not 
slacken  because  of  the  need  of  that  which 
is  a  most  plentiful  article  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  FRESH  AIR 

NEW  YORK  recently  celebrated  a 
new  kind  of  festival — it  devoted, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  an  entire  week  to  the  mod- 
ern fetish  of  fresh  air.  "Open-Window 
Week,"  the  sanitarians  called  it;  and  the 
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ceremonies  included,  besides  seven  days' 
sleeping  with  open  windows,  walks  al 
fresco,  and  a  study  of  certain  air-borne 
diseases,  such  as  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
and  the  destructive  effects  of  that  greatest 
of  cures,  fresh  air. 

We  regard  this  enthusiasm  for  oxygen 
as  a  modern  discovery.  Certainly  we 
have  evidences  enough  that  our  ancestors, 
even  the  comparatively  recent  ones,  lived 
a  hermetically  sealed  life.  In  certain 
backward  parts  of  the  country,  "night 
air"  is  still  superstitiously  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  malaria  and  other  diseases.  But 
there  was  one  famous  American  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  was  not  led  astray 
by  these  absurdities.  The  more  we  learn 
of  Ben  Franklin,  the  more  we  learn  that 
he  was  one  of  ourselves.  No  man's  life 
was  more  misplaced  in  the  matter  of  time. 
He  belonged  to  the  era  of  skyscrapers, 
electric  trains,  telephones,  and  microbes. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1773— a  letter  that  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health  might  appropriately  have  used 
as  educational  matter  in  its  recent  cam- 
paign for  fresh  air: 

The  gentry  of  England  are  remarkably  afraid 
of  moisture  and  of  air;  but  seamen,  who  live 
in  perpetually  moist  air,  are  always  healthy 
if  they  have  good  provisions.  ...  I  have 
long  thought  that  mere  moist  air  has  no  ill 
effect  on  the  constitution.  But  we  abound  in 
absurdity  and  inconsistency.  Thus,  though  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  taking  the  air  is  a  good 
thing,  yet  what  caution  against  air!  what 
stopping  of  crevices!  what  wrapping  up  in 
warm  clothes,  what  shutting  of  doors  and 
windows,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer!  Many 
London  families  go  out  once  a  day  to  take  the 
air,  three  or  four  persons  in  a  coach,  one  perhaps 
sick;  these  go  three  or  four  miles,  or  as  many 
turns  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  glasses  both  up 
close,  all  breathing,  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  air  they  brought  out  of  town  with 
them  in  the  coach,  with  the  least  change 
possible  and  rendered  worse  and  worse  every 
moment;  and  this  they  call  "taking  the  air!" 
From  many  years'  observation  on  myself  and 
others,  I  am  persuaded  we  arc  on  a  wrong  scent 
in  supposing  moist  or  cold  air  the  cause  of  that 
disorder  we  call  a  "cold."  Some  unknown 
quantity  in  the  air  may  sometimes  produce 
cold,  as  in  the  "influenza,"  but  generally,  I 
apprehend,  they  are  the  effects  of  too  full  living 
in  proportion  to  our  exercise. 


THE  BELGIAN  DEPORTATIONS 

AMERICAN  sentiment  will  sup- 
port President  Wilson  in  any  repre- 
Lsentation  he  may  make  to  Germany 
on  the  deportation  of  Belgians.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  have  protested  against  the  original 
invasion;  in  any  event  that  is  past  his- 
tory. But  the  latest  German  crime  not 
only  challenges  humane  sentiment  even- 
where;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  atrocious 
manifestation  yet  offered  an  indignant 
world  of  the  autocratic  as  opposed  to 
the  democratic  spirit. 

Germany  has  perpetrated  about  even 
conceivable  crime  against  this  devoted 
people.  In  the  first  place  she  swept  over 
the  land,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
massacring,  pillaging,  burning.  In  despite 
of  her  own  solemn  promise,  she  seized  the 
Belgian  soil.  At  present  the  Kaiser  holds 
practically  all  of  Belgium,  the  Belgian 
king  and  government  being  in  exile.  After 
seizing  the  land,  the  Germans,  by  means 
of  forced  loans,  robbed  the  country  of  all 
its  money.  Then  the  Kaiser  appropriated 
all  the  nation's  food  supplies,  taking  it  to 
Germany  to  feed  the  German  armies, 
driving  away  the  Belgian  cows  to  provide 
milk  for  German  babies.  Thus  the  land 
has  been  picked  like  a  bone;  had  it  not 
been  for  foreign  aid.  the  Belgians  must 
have  starved.  Apparently  there  was  noth- 
ing left.  German  efficiency,  however, 
discovered  one  remaining  asset  in  the 
Belgians  themselves.  These  men  had 
their  brains  and  muscles,  a  little  enfeebled, 
it  might  be,  by  two  years  of  German  rule, 
but  still  useful  in  the  work  of  strengthening 
the  German  armies.  These  men  could  be 
used  to  work  in  factories,  mines,  in  indus- 
trial plants;  in  this  way  the  Germans  left 
behind  to  do  the  work  could  be  sent  to 
the  front  to  supply  the  rapidly  growing 
gaps  in  the  German  armies. 

The  one  good  result  that  the  Bel- 
gian deportations  have  accomplished  is 
that  they  have  given  us  a  monstrous  illus- 
tration of  the  real  question  at  stake  in  this 
struggle.  Mr.  Wilson  will  have  behind 
him  an  undivided  nation  in  expressing, 
in  no  doubtful  terms,  the  American  peo- 
ple's stand  on  this  issue. 
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JBvery  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  on 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 


IN  WRITING  not  long  ago  to  a 
man  who  had  sent  in  a  list  of  his 
investments  for  critical  examination, 
the  editor  of  this  department  made 
certain  suggestions  that  led  sub- 
sequently to  a  discussion  of  public  utility 
securities  along  somewhat  unusual  lines. 

The  aggregate  of  this  man's  holdings 
represented  an  amount  of  surplus  capital 
about  equal  to  that  commonly  credited 
to  "the  average  investor."  But  in  two 
particulars  his  list  revealed  him  as  differ- 
ing rather  noticeably  from  that  hypotheti- 
cal person  who  is  assumed  to  set  the 
standards  for  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment practice.  It  was  not  only  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  average  quality,  but  it 
had  apparently  been  made  up  with  more 
than  the  usual  regard  for  the  law  of  com- 
pensation, or  with  a  special  view  to  keep- 
ing the  realizable  value  of  the  securities, 
as  a  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
at  all  times. 

In  his  effort  to  attain  this  object, 
the  man  had  varied  his  selections  well — 
in  fact,  in  such  a  way  that,  as  they  stood 
at  the  time  of  his  inquiry,  the  losses  on 
those  which  had  declined  in  market 
value  were  a  little  more  than  covered  by 
i  he  profits  on  those  which  showed  ap- 
preciation. He  had  failed,  however,  to 
include  in  his  scheme  of  diversification 
a  single  utility  security  of  any  kind,  and 
in  that  sense  his  experience  had  been 
somewhat  unusual. 

It  seemed  pertinent,  therefore,  to  call 
his  attention  in  a  general  way  to  the 
records  showing  the  satisfaction  which 
discriminating  selections  of  such  securities 
have  given  investors  of  all  classes,  during 
the  last  decade  in  particular;  and  to  the 
strong  investment  position  now  occupied 
by  the  best  issues  that  come  under  the 
public  utility  category. 

To  this  the. man  replied  that  he  thought 
the  point  well  taken;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
considered  utilities  to  some  extent  on 


previous  occasions;  but  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  learning  "discrim- 
ination" in  that  field  of  investment.  He 
said  that  before  entering  a  new  field  it 
had  always  been  his  practice  to  acquaint 
himself  with  it  sufficiently  to  feel  that  he 
could  rely,  at  least  partly,  upon  his  own 
judgment  in  singling  out  the  "best" 
securities  for  a  standard  of  comparison, 
if  not  with  the  intention  of  confining  his 
purchases  entirely  to  issues  of  that  quality. 

"I  suspect,"  he  said,  "that  you  will 
tell  me  to  turn  my  'discrimination'  on 
my  banker,  and  let  it  go  at  that — excel- 
lent advice,  no  doubt,  but  can  you  not 
help  me  to  be  more  independent?  For 
example,  1  began  to  buy  railroad  bonds 
when  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  'conserva- 
tive' investor  to  confine  himself  to  such 
securities  of  that  category  as  met  the  legal 
savings  bank  requirements  of  New  York 
and  one  or  two  other  Eastern  states. 
1  have  bought  railroad  bonds  of  lower 
grade,  but  in  every  instance  I  have  been 
able  to  tell  pretty  accurately  wherein 
they  fell  short  of  being  the  'best/  and  I 
have  felt  reasonably  sure  about  what  to 
expect  of  them.  If  there  is  a  savings 
bank  standard  for  public  utility  bonds, 
it  is  with  that  1  should  prefer  to  make  a 
beginning.    Is  there?" 

To  be  sure,  a  number  of  the  laws  de- 
fining the  powers  and  restrictions  of  the 
savings  banks  in  respect  to  their  invest- 
ments make  specific  mention  of  public 
utility  bonds.  Such  laws  are  found  for 
the  most  part  among  the  New  England 
states.  Nearly  all  of  them,  however, 
are  narrow  in  their  scope  as  far  as  utilities 
are  concerned,  having  been  designed  to 
legalize  certain  bonds  of  this  class  largely 
for  local  reasons. 

Massachusetts,  for  example,  provides 
for  the  legalization  of  only  two  classes  of 
utility  securities,  namely,  bonds  of  "any 
street  railway  company  incorporated  in 
the  Commonwealth,  the  railway  of  which 
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is  located  wholly  or  in  part  therein," 
and  bonds  of  "any  telephone  company 
,  .  .  .  of  which  a  majority  of  the 
directors  are  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

Connecticut  makes  similar  provision 
for  legalizing  street  railway  bonds;  broad- 
ens its  provision  in  respect  to  telephone 
bonds  to  include  issues  of  companies 
"incorporated  in  any  of  the  New  England 
states,  or  in  the  state  of  New  York"; 
and  adds  a  provision  respecting  bonds  of 
water  companies  incorporated  in  the 
state,  and  "supplying  water  for  domestic 
use  to  communities  in  the  state  having 
populations  of  not  less  than  50,000." 

Maine  provides  for  the  legalization  of 
bonds  of  street  railroads  in  a  few  states 
besides  those  comprising  New  England 
proper;  extends  the  provision  respecting 
water  bonds  to  include  issues  of  companies 
anywhere  in  the  New  England  states; 
and  goes  a  step  farther  in  one  direction 
by  providing,  under  restrictions,  for  bonds 
of  "any  corporation  other  than  railroads 
and  water  companies  incorporated  under 
the  authority  of  this  state  and  actually 
conducting  in  the  state  the  business  for 
which  such  corporation  was  created." 

Rhode  Island's  law  is  broadest  in  its 
scope,  providing  as  it  does  for  public 
service  securities  as  a  class,  including 
"mortgage  bonds  issued  by  any  electric 
railroad,  street  railway,  gas  company, 
electric  light  or  power  company,  or  water 
company,"  the  property  of  which  shall 
be  located  "principally  in  the  United 
States,  unless  otherwise  provided" — the 
important  "otherwise"  providing  for  bonds 
of  Canadian  corporations. 

But  aside  from  whatever  other  short- 
comings these  provisions  of  the  laws  may 
have,  one  studies  them  in  vain  to  discover 
adequate  and  uniform  specifications  to 
which  public  utility  bonds  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  establish  them- 
selves as  proper  media  for  the  investment 
of  savings  bank  funds. 

That  such  a  standard  has  not  been 
established  heretofore  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  utilities  themselves 
the  period  of  "growing  pains"  has  been 


prolonged.  They  are  not  yet  out  of  it 
There  has  accordingly  been  a  character- 
istic lack  of  uniformity  in  their  behavior 
— in  their  methods  of  operation  and  ac- 
counting— and  by  the  same  token  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  their  discipline — in  the 
practices  of  the  various  commissions 
under  whose  jurisdictions  they  have  been 
compelled  by  law  to  operate. 

However,  sufficient  progress  toward  uni- 
formity in  these  respects  has  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  to  encourage  the 
more  experienced  and  better  informed 
bankers  to  undertake  the  task  of  opening 
the  way  for  the  safe  introduction  of  public 
utility  bonds  to  savings  bank  investment 
generally.  The  public  service  corporation 
committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  has,  for  example,  made  cer- 
tain tentative  proposals  looking  to  that 
end.  Without  referring  here  to  the  reason- 
ing by  which  these  proposals  have  been 
arrived  at,  the  fundamental  ones  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follow: 

To  be  eligible  for  savings  bank  invest- 
ment, such  securities  should  be, 

(1)  Those  of  companies  furnishing  artificial 
gas,  electric  light  and  power,  local  transporta- 
tion and  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
located  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  First  mortgage  bonds,  refunding  bonds 
representing  a  substantial  investment  in  ex- 
cess of  underlying  bonds  whose  retirement  is 
provided,  or  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage- 
bonds  of  operating  properties. 

(3)  Those  of  companies  operating  in  those 
states  which  have  public  service  commissions 
with  jurisdiction  over  rates  and  requiring  certi- 
ficates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  as 
safeguards  against  franchise  difficulties. 

(4)  Those  of  companies  having  at  least 
$500,000  gross  earnings,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  telephone  companies  gross  earnings 
of  at  least  $1,500,000  should  be  required. 

(5)  Those  of  companies  showing  annual 
net  earnings  equal  to  one  and  three  quarter 
times  interest  charges  for  three  years  next 
preceding  investment,  and  gross  earnings 
equal  to  four  times  fixed  charges  for  one  year 
next  preceding  investment. 

These  proposals  are  made  as  suggestions 
to  stimulate  further  thought  and  study, 
rather  than  as  definite  recommendations. 
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LAND'S SHARE  IN  OUR  DEVELOPMENT—A  CENTURY  OF  BORROWING 
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ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 

EX  T  to  carrying  on  the  war  itself,  a  bigger  financial  job  has  never  been 
undertaken  than  paying  off  the  debt  which  the  United  States  owes  to  Europe. 
In  two  or  three  years  we  are  discharging  a  four  or  five  billion  dollar  mortgage 
that  took  more  than  a  century  to  create.  This  debt  was  the  price  we  paid  to  finance 
the  railroad  and  industrial  growth  of  this  continent,  the  most  gigantic  investment  in 
history.    In  a  sense  it  was  the  Old  World 's  greatest  gift  to  the  New. 


Go  to  the  bankers  and  economists  and 
ask  them  how  and  why  Europe  invested 
so  many  billions  of  capital  in  this  country 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  motive  of 
home  and  foreign  investment  is  the  same, 
namely,  profit.  The  word  "foreign,"  they 
say,  has  a  glamor  which  blinds  the  eye 
to  the  fundamental  likeness  of  foreign 
and  home  investments,  and  that  political 
boundaries  do  not  obstruct  the  operation 
of  economic  law. 

"The  motive  is  acquisitiveness,"  is 
the  way  one  banker  expressed  it.  "This 
motive,  and  this  only,  forced  the  surplus 
capital  of  Europe,  and  Great  Britain 
especially,  to  these  shores,  as  necessity 
is  forcing  it  back.  Europe  had  the  capital 
and  we  had  the  stocks  and  bonds.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
economic  force  of  action  and  reaction. 
Foreigners  bought  when  our  stocks  were 
cheap  and  tried  to  sell  when  they  were 
dear.  There  has  been  no  altruism  in- 
volved, but  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
consequence  a  tremendous  development 
of  this  country  has  followed." 
"  It  is  solely  a  question  of  whether  you 


can  invest  at  home,"  was  the  viewpoint 
of  another  banker.  "  England  and  France 
are  old  countries,  long  settled.  All  the 
waste  spots  have  been  irrigated,  all 
the  railroads  built.  They  talk  about  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  but  there  is  no 
investment  fund,  or  at  least  there  is  just 
beginning  to  be  one.  We  make  a  great 
deal  of  money,  as  they  say,  but  it  is  all 
lapped  up  right  here.  We  have  only 
compulsory  investment.  That  is,  as  fast 
as  a  manufacturer  or  public  utility  man- 
ager makes  a  profit  he  must  figure  ahead 
at  least  five  years  on  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  provide  for  the  future,  which 
means  all  the  capital  he  has  earned  and 
still  more. 

"You  hear  talk  these  days  about 
Canada  being  so  rich.  But  if  ever  there 
was  a  nation  hungry  and  thirsty  for  capi- 
tal it  is  Canada,  and  we  are  only  a  little 
more  grown  up  than  Canada." 

All  of  which  is  both  true  and  funda- 
mental. But  it  docs  not  tell  the  whole 
story  any  more  than  describing  a  genius 
by  saying  he  is  a  male  biped,  five  feet 
seven  inches  high,  and  weighs  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds.  The  story  of  how 
Europe  financed  the  material  develop- 
ment of  this  country  is  shot  through  with 
romance  and  personality.  It  has  chapter 
upon  chapter  of  stirring  endeavor.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  empire-building 
and  across  its  pages  march  the  figures  of 
the  builders.  Directing  the  flow  of  foreign 
capital  to  these  shores  has  been  the  task 
of  many  men,  big,  live  human  beings. 
Some  have  been  great  constructive  ge- 
niuses. Others  have  been  shrewd,  astute, 
diplomatic,  full  of  finesse.  Every  type 
of  promoter,  financier,  banker,  and  rail- 
road builder  has  played  a  part,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

In  the  main  it  will  do  to  say  that  ever 
since  Colonial  Days,  and  especially  since 
the  War  of  1812  right  down  to  the  war 
that  started  in  1914,  British  and  Con- 
tinental capital  has  streamed  to  this 
country.  But  such  a  general  statement 
makes  no  account  of  the  waves  and  eddies 
and  cross  currents.  It  leaves  out  of 
reckoning  panics,  failures,  receiverships, 
reorganizations,  high  finance,  graft,  cor- 
ruption, changing  political  and  inter- 
national relations,  "free  silver,"  the  Civil 
War,  the  Boer  War,  the  Venezuela  affair, 
and  the  alternating  waves  of  American 
depression  and  prosperity.  Above  all 
it  leaves  out  of  the  story  a  century  of 
tremendous  human  effort. 

BRITAIN  THE  BIGGEST  LENDER 

Whatever  may  be  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  sentiments  of  the  American  people 
toward  foreign  nations,  there  can  be  no 
denying  the  chief  part  which  Britain 
has  played  in  supplying  this  country 
with  funds.  It  is  British  capital,  first 
and  in  most  abundance,  that  created  the 
vast  railroad  system  without  which  the 
North  American  continent  would  be  of 
slight  importance.  Identity  of  race  and 
language,  despite  political  disagreements, 
has  always  been  an  encouraging  element. 

"They  could  read  our  bonds,"  was  the 
terse  way  one  authority  put  it,  "printed  in 
the  same  language,  the  one  they  spoke 
and  understood,  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  could  read  the  reports  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  printed  matter." 

London  and  New  York  have  long  been 


almost  a  single  financial  centre.  Close 
and  ample  cable  relations  are  partly  re- 
sponsible. London  has  been  a  free  mar- 
ket for  capital  with  no  vexatious  stock 
exchange  restrictions  and  taxation  upon 
the  listing  of  foreign  securities.  British 
capital  has  flowed  into  this  country 
through  a  thousand  channels.  When  the 
war  broke  out  London  owned  $60,000,000 
of  New  York  City  short-term  paper, 
"revenue  warrants,"  by  no  means  an 
unprecedented  or  unusually  large  amount 
of  a  single  American  investment  for  the 
London  banks  to  hold.  For  years  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  surplus  bank 
credits  of  London  to  flow  in  and  out  of 
American  securities  in  huge  amounts. 
These  were  like  tides  and  waves,  seasonal, 
monthly,  almost  weekly. 

LENDERS,  NOT  MANAGERS 

It  has  been  said  that  Englishmen  fling 
their  capital  "heedlessly  abroad."  Wealth 
has  long  been  concentrated  in  England. 
It  is  inherited,  and  "living  on  one's  in- 
come" has  been  the  custom  of  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  population  for  genera- 
tions. As  long  as  they  see  the  promise 
of  a  good  return  they  care  little  where  the 
capital  goes,  into  what  country  or  into 
whose  hands  it  falls.  English  investors 
are  thus  not  in  the  strict  sense  "  business 
men."  They  have  never  sought  to  man- 
age the  enterprises  into  which  their  long 
accumulated  savings  have  poured.  They 
are  rarely  even  silent  partners.  They 
are  solely  investors.  They  take  a  hand 
only  when  profits  vanish  and  things  go 
wrong,  and  then  reluctantly. 

These  statements  have  their  excep- 
tions, but  as  generalizations  are  both 
true  and  important.  For  though  England 
has  very  few  multi-millionaires  like  our 
Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  and  Morgans,  it 
has  a  group  of  upper  classes  whose  com- 
pact, aggregate  wealth  is  of  incredible 
extent.  These  are  the  riches  which  have 
streamed  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
(five  billions  of  dollars  to  Latin  America 
alone)  and  whose  owners  for  the  most 
part  have  neither  the  inheritance  and 
training  or  the  disposition  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  process. 

The  case  of  James  J.  Hill  is  most  strik- 
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ingly  illustrative.    Through  his  Bank  of 
Montreal    connections,   especially  Lord 
Strathcona   and  Lord  Mount  Stephen, 
he  opened  up  vast  sluices  from  British 
pocket  books  to  American  railroads,  and 
the  stockholders'  list  of  the  Great  North- 
ern   Railway  looked  like  Burke's  Peer- 
age.   At  all  times  there  were  literally 
dozens  of  high  personages  in  England, 
even,  it  was  persistently  rumored,  King 
Edward  himself,  who  would  follow  blindly 
any  investment  suggestion  of  the  great 
empire  builder. 

THEIR  "INVESTMENT  TRUSTS " 

Naturally,  if  the  foreign  investments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  directed 
mainly  by  the  individual  investors  them- 
selves the  catastrophe  would  have  been 
inconceivable  in  its  proportions.  But 
of  course  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
Scottish  and  English  funds  have  gone  into 
overseas  openings  largely  through  the 
medium  of  "investment  trusts,"  essen- 
tially cooperative  institutions  the  like  of 
which  are  wholly  unknown  in  this  country. 

At  the  head  of  these  investment  trusts, 
of  which  there  are  perhaps  thirty  import- 
ant enough  to  have  their  share  capital 
quoted  in  the  financial  publications,  are 
chairmen  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  bankers 
and  financiers  of  the  first  order  of  ability. 
These  men  and  the  bankers  with  whom 
they  are  associated  are  the  guardians  of 
British  capital  abroad,  which  surely  needs 
the  most  watchful  care  when  one  con- 
siders that  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
alone  some  ten  thousand  different  securi- 
ties are  quoted,  including  such  far  distant 
and  strange  sounding  ones  as  Harbor 
Board  Mortgages  of  Oamaru  and  Wan- 
ganui.  Siam  Loans,  Malacca  Rubbers, 
Singapore  Electrics,  and  Sao  Paulo  Match 
Factories.  Over  such  varied  securities 
the  investment  trust  companies  stand 
guard  year  after  year. 

ROBERT     FLEMING,     MASTER  LENDER 

Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these  invest- 
ment trust  chairmen  and  the  unique  il- 
lustration of  their  activities  is  a  Scots- 
man. Robert  Fleming.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  among  the  living 
trustees  and  guardians  of  Britain's  wealth 


one  who  has  more  fully  realized  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing has  been  unconventional,  daring,  and 
for  the  most  part  far-sighted.  His  dis- 
tinctive practice  has  been  to  buy  low- 
priced  securities,  and  hang  on  to  them. 
Probably  no  investor  on  the  grand  scale  has 
ever  equaled  Mr.  Fleming  in  his  persistence 
in  the  hunt  for  low-priced  Americans. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  accur- 
ately the  grand  total  of  capital  which 
Fleming  has  directed  toward  these  shores, 
but  his  associates  say  that  it  would  be 
no  injustice  to  place  the  sum  well  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  Everywhere  Mr. 
Fleming  is  recorded  as  the  foremost 
authority  in  Europe  on  American  railroad 
securities.  That  is  what  his  own  asso- 
ciates in  the  "City"  of  London  think,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  likewise  of  all  authorities 
on  this  side.  For  forty  years  Fleming  has 
been  coming  to  this  country  every  few 
months  and  keeping,  perhaps,  a  closer 
watch  upon  the  railroads  in  which  Eng- 
lish funds  are  invested  than  any  other 
man.  He  is  chairman  of  three  of  these 
great  investment  institutions  and  a  di- 
rector in  several  more.  Six  of  them, 
the  American  Trust  Company,  British 
Investment  Trust,  Investment  Trust  Cor- 
poration, Metropolitan  Trust  Company, 
and  Mexican  Central  Railways  Securities, 
represent  a  total  paid  in  capital  of  more 
than  5100,000,000. 

A  FRIEND  OF  OUR  FINANCIAL  GIANTS 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  elusive,  yet,  to 
the  initiated,  well  known  and  powerful 
figures  in  railroad  finance.  Mr.  Fleming 
is  elusive  in  the  sense  that  he  has  long  and 
successfully  shunned  publicity.  He  has 
managed  to  keep  his  name  out  of  the 
English  "Who's  Who"  and  the  various 
biographies.  He  does  not  figure  as  a 
director  in  American  railroads,  although 
there  is  probably  not  one  in  this  country 
which  would  not  welcome  him  with  de- 
light. There  is  not  a  banker  or  railroad 
builder  of  the  first  rank  in  America 
who  does  not  know  Fleming.  He  was  a 
friend  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  Sr.,  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington. James  J.  Hill,  E.  H.  Harriman, 
and  Edwin  Hawley.  His  activities  ex- 
tend so  far  that  to  get  any  idea  of  their 
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scope  one  must  go  patiently  from  place 
to  place,  for  there  is  no  individual  or 
organization  in  this  country  that  knows 
them  all.  He  is  an  independent,  a  free 
lance  in  big  finance,  and  yet  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  "interests." 

Like  so  many  other  men  in  the  first 
rank  of  successful  achievement,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing has  all  the  qualities  which  make  for 
success  with  a  streak  of  luck  thrown  in. 
His  good  fortune  lay  in  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  working  for  a  jute  merchant 
in  Dundee  as  a  young  man  the  employer 
happened  to  place  in  his  charge  certain 
American  investments.  Young  Fleming 
was  only  a  bookkeeper  but  looked  after 
his  employer's  American  securities  with 
such  zeal  that  when  the  Erie  Railroad  got 
into  one  of  its  periodical  difficulties  Flem- 
ing was  sent  over  in  February,  1876,  to 
consult  with  the  Erie  officers  and  the 
large  American  holders  of  its  securities. 

From  that  time  on  he  has  been  coming 
to  America  so  frequently  that  he  is  as 
much  an  American  as  a  British  institu- 
tion. Yet  even  his  closest  friends  never 
know  exactly  when  he  expects  to  arrive 
or  depart.  He  comes  for  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  interviews 
countless  bankers  and  railroad  presidents, 
attends  the  meetings  of  reorganization 
committees,  and  travels  thousands  of 
miles  minutely  inspecting  the  railroads  in 
which  he  is  interested. 

LEAN,  DIGNIFIED — AND  SCOTTISH 

Mr.  Fleming  is  a  lean,  frock-coated, 
aristocratic  looking  Britisher.  Wherever 
he  goes  in  the  financial  district  he  is 
greeted  by  hosts  of  friends.  If  he  enters 
a  luncheon  club  a  dozen  men  rush  up  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

"How  do  you  account  for  his  high 
degree  of  success  in  making  investments?" 
was  the  question  put  to  one  of  the  leading 
railroad  bankers  in  this  country.  "  He  is 
Scottish  and  has  all  the  Scottish  qualities," 
was  the  reply.  "That  really  answers 
your  question.  Fleming  is  wise,  intelli- 
gent, and  analytical.  He  always  buys 
cheap.  He  is  patient.  Above  all  he  is 
infinitely  patient.  But  when  I  say  he  is 
Scottish  I  have  said  it  all." 

Mr.  Fleming  is  a  tremendous  traveler 


ys  WORK 

when  he  comes  to  this  country.  It  is 
his  business  to  inspect  railroads  and  he 
does  it  thoroughly.  He  is  famous  for 
questions  he  asks  and  he  never  forgets 
an  answer,  his  memory  about  the  details 
of  American  railroad  finance  for  the  last 
forty  years  being  the  most  uncanny  ele- 
ment of  his  success.  American  railroad 
presidents  are  most  cautious  when  they 
talk  to  Fleming,  because  if  he  asks  a 
question  and  they  make  an  unguarded 
answer  he  is  sure  to  say: 

"Why,  last  time  I  was  over  you  told  me 
so-and-so." 

"The  first  time  1  ever  met  Fleming," 
said  one  railroad  president,  "was  back  in 
the  '8o's  when  I  was  auditor  of  a  road  down 
South.  The  president,  vice-president,  and 
manager  were  all  away,  and  one  morning 
a  tall  Scotsman  walked  in  and  calmly 
announced:  '  I  have  come  to  look  over  the 
road,'  and  Mr.  Fleming  and  I  have  been 
looking  over  roads  ever  since." 

SOME  FLEMING  FINANCING 

To  trace  Mr.  Fleming's  connection 
with  the  railroads  of  this  country  would 
be  almost  to  write  their  history.  Possibly 
with  the  exception  of  J.  P.  Morgan  the 
elder  he  has  had  more  to  do  with  re- 
organizing American  railroads  than  any 
other  man.  His  first  interest  was  in  the 
early  Erie  reorganization,  then  he  took 
a  hand  in  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  then 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  As  early  as 
1886  he  was  on  the  committee  which 
reorganized  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia &  Georgia,  which  later  became  part 
of  the  Southern  Railway.  He  was  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  and  has  been  connected  with  read- 
justments of  the  finances  of  the  Ontario 
&  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  (McAdoo 
tunnel). 

But  the  most  important  activities  of 
Robert  Fleming  in  this  country  were 
those  connected  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
railroads.  These  railroads  have  been  not- 
ably successful,  and  a  large  part  of  their 
present  strength  is  due  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  reorganization  in  which 
Mr.  Fleming  had  so  large  a  part.  When 
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the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  was 
reorganized  in  1895  there  was  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  retain  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad, 
'whose  later  failure  proved  so  disastrous. 
"  Fixed  charges  on  the  Atchison  system 
would  have  been  increased  from  $7,000 
to  $9,000  a  mile,"  wrote  Mr.  Fleming  at 
that  time.  "Atchison  is  much  stronger 
without  the  Frisco." 

"two  receiverships  at  least" 

No  one  has  been  shorter  than  Mr. 
Fleming  in  disposing  of  the  undesirable 
American  railroad  promoter.  A  very  in- 
sistent American  who  tried  to  raise  capital 
for  his  railroad  in  London  finally  got  to  a 
banker  who  promised  to  lay  the  project 
before  Mr.  Fleming,  but  uttered  this 
warning:  "You  know  there  is  one  ques- 
tion that  Fleming  always  asks  and  it  is 
the  first  one  he  will  ask  you.  'Has  your 
railroad  been  reorganized  yet?'  and  if 
you  say  'no,'  he  will  not  listen  any  further." 

A  promoter  once  cornered  Fleming  in 
the  corridor  of  the  old  Brunswick  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  A  railroad  president 
who  was  passing  through  was  surprised 
to  notice  the  briefness  of  the  interview. 
Mr.  Fleming  waved  to  him  to  wait  a 
moment  and,  when  the  caller  had  left, 
remarked:  "That  man  tried  to  interest 
me  in  his  railroad,  but  he  became  dis- 
couraged when  I  said  1  never  even  con- 
sider investing  in  an  American  railroad 
until  it  has  been  through  at  least  two  re- 
ceiverships." 

Robert  Fleming  describes  himself  as  a 
"merchant"  rather  than  a  banker,  for 
in  England  they  have  not  forgotten  as 
quickly  as  we  -that  nearly  every  one  of 
the  long  line  of  "bankers"  who  have 
turned  the  stream  of  European  capital 
westward  began  as  clothing  or  dry-goods 
merchants.  In  this  way  started  the 
Rothschilds,  Morgans,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  the  Barings,  Drexels,  Seligmans,  and 
Brown  Brothers.  For  the  business  of  security 
selling  and  dealing  is,  after  all,  a  very  new 
one.  It  was  natural  that  the  merchants 
who  had  shipped  goods  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  had  handled  the  funds  of 
manufacturers  and  customers,  should  de- 
velop into  bankers. 


With  the  revolution  of  modern  Society 
by  steam  power  the  greatest  task  for 
capital  was  seen  to  be  the  building  of 
steam  railroads  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  it  was  but  logical  that  the  task 
of  gathering  up  this  capital  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  wholesale  handlers  of 
merchandise,  for  that  had  previously  been 
the  only  business  operation  which  had 
ever  required  large  masses  of  capital. 

George  Pea  body,  who  had  been  a  dry- 
goods  clerk  and  merchant  in  New  England, 
opened  his  great  merchant  banking  house 
of  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  Later  J.  S. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  in  London  in  1837.  It 
was  the  same  year  that  the  Rothschilds 
sent  August  Belmont  to  this  country 
as  their  representative.  The  Barings  of 
London  had  many  years  before  married 
into  the  wealthy  Bingham  family  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  had  long  been  interested  in 
the  United  States. 

During  his  long  career  in  London,  Pea- 
body  was  perhaps  the  most  active  man  of 
his  time  in  directing  British  capital  to 
America,  and  Junius  S.  Morgan  and  his 
son,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr.,  were  his  lineal 
descendants.  For  a  long  period  Ameri- 
can investments  proved  disastrous.  Rail- 
road securities,  and  state  bonds  sold  to 
build  railroads,  alike  proved  failures. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War,  which  for 
nearly  twenty  years  almost  wholly  stopped 
the  flow  of  English  capital  to  this  coun- 
try. English  sympathies  were  on  the 
losing  side  and  vast  sums  were  sunk  in 
Confederate  bonds. 

WHEN  GERMANS  LENT  US  MILLIONS 

But  German  sympathies  were  with 
the  North  and  a  billion  dollars  of  United 
States  bonds  were  held  abroad  in  1869, 
mostly  in  South  Germany.  German  Jew 
traders  had  come  to  America  in  the  early 
'50's,  and  their  descendants,  now  among 
the  most  powerful  international  bankers, 
along  with  the  Rothschilds,  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  placing  these  bonds 
abroad.  These  financial  operations  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  even  more  striking 
refunding  operations  which  followed  in 
the  late  '7o's  developed  many  groups 
of  financial  magnates  in  America  with 
close   European   connections,  especially 
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with  the  great  money  market  of  Frankfort. 
By  1879  the  English  had  forgotten  their 
dislike  of  the  North  enough  to  resume,  on 
an  even  greater  scale  than  before,  their 
financing  of  American  railroads.  The 
remarkably  successful  paying  off  of  the 
Civil  War  debt  did  most  to  restore  con- 
fidence, the  general  feeling  being  well  ex- 
pressed by  Samuel  j.  Tilden,  who,  at  a 
dinner  given  in  1877  to  Junius  S.  Morgan, 
thanked  the  guest  of  honor  for  "upholding 
unsullied  the  honor  of  America  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Old  World." 

Then  came  the  period  of  English  invest- 
ment in  American  breweries.  These  were 
bought  up  like  wild-fire.  In  every  part 
of  the  country  consolidations  took  place, 
and  it  was  always  English  money  that 
supplied  the  sinews.  These  flotations 
seemed  to  have  followed  the  Guinness  and 
Allsopp  brewery  underwritings  in  England, 
from  which  great  fortunes  were  made  and 
in  which  English  interest  was  widespread. 

Many  of  the  brewery  investments  turned 
out  badly  for  England,  as  did  the  expensive 
purchase  of  real  estate  mortgages  prior  to 
1893.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  the 
Rothschilds,  partly  through  the  English 
and  partly  through  the  French  branch, 
had  $60,000,000  invested  in  America, 
including  railroad  bonds  and  stocks,  min- 
ing stocks,  mortgages,  real  estate,  and 
breweries  in  the  cities  of  Rochester,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 

OUR  RAILROADS  OWNED  ABROAD 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  were 
instrumental  in  placing  an  immense  block 
of  New  York  Central  stock  in  England,  said 
to  be  $50,000,000,  and  when  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  many 
years  later  Morgan  sold  a  great  quantity  of 
its  stock  in  London.  But  in  the  main, 
while  the  English  bought  all  manner 
and  description  of  American  securities, 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds  were  what 
they  steadily  purchased. 

At  no  time  from  1853  to  1898  was  a 
majority  of  Illinois  Central  stock  held  in 
this  country.  At  one  time  nearly  90  per 
cent,  was  held  abroad.  In  1900  nearly 
25.000  stockholders  in  this  single  railroad 
lived  in  Great  Britain.  Between  1890 
and  1896  anywhere  from  21  per  cent,  to 


75  per  cent,  of  all  the  stock  of  such  rail- 
roads as  Illinois  Central,  Pennsylvania. 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Ontario  &  Western. 
New  York  Central,  Union  Pacific,  North- 
ern Pacific,  Reading,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
was  owned  abroad.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  Germans  and  Dutch  owned  one 
half  the  stock  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
and  the  English  one  fourth.  Several 
railroads  in  the  South  were  owned  ex- 
clusively by  the  English,  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  having  only  one  American 
director.  Almost  the  same  situation  held 
true  for  a  long  period  of  years  with  re- 
gard to  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

As  a  result  of  their  fortunate  experience 
in  the  Civil  War  the  Germans  became 
large  investors  in  American  railroad  stocks, 
but  Germany  has  never  sent  its  capital 
abroad  on  the  gigantic  scale  that  Eng- 
land has.  German  operations  abroad  be- 
gan at  a  much  later  date  than  those  of 
England  and  have  grown  more  slowly. 
Until  recently  Germany  had  no  large 
field  for  placing  her  funds  in  colonies,  and 
her  overseas  trade  is  quite  a  recent  growth. 
Consequently  Germans  were  inclined  to 
buy  securities  in  neighboring  European 
countries  rather  than  far  afield.  Finally, 
Germany  developed  so  much  later  than 
England  that  every  spare  mark  was 
needed  at  home.  Being  an  active,  man- 
aging people  the  Germans  have  always 
wanted  to  dominate  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  invested,  and  this  has  natur- 
ally limited  their  scope  as  compared  with 
the  English. 

But  despite  these  facts  the  Germans 
have  held  big  blocks  of  American  rail- 
road shares.  At  one  time  the  Deutsche 
Bank  was  the  largest  owner  of  Northern 
Pacific  stock  and  right  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  was  also  the  largest  owner 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  For  years  it  has 
maintained  a  representative  in  New  York 
to  look  after  its  American  investments. 

On  a  smaller  scale  the  Dutch  have 
operated  in  American  rails  much  like  the 
English.  Possibly  they  have  been  more 
reckless  in  buying  stocks,  but  they  sup- 
pressed their  gambling  instincts  when  it 
came  to  bonds.  Despite  many  losses 
the   Dutch   have  been  shrewd  buyers 
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of  American  stocks.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  Holland  had  gradually  accumulated 
a  majority  of  Michigan  Central.  W.  H. 
V  anderbilt.  fearing  some  antagonistic  plot, 
cabled  to  inquire  why.  The  reply  came: 
"  because  price  low." 

Time  and  again  the  Dutch  have  been 
in  practical  control  of  an  American  rail- 
road, only  to  sell  out  when  their  judgment 
in  buying  low  had  been  confirmed  by  an 
advance  in  price.  The  Dutch  operate 
almost  entirely  through  so-called  "ad- 
ministrations," somewhat  similar  to  the 
English  investment  trusts.  These  issue 
their  own  certificates  against  American 
securities,  collect  dividends,  vote  the 
stock,  and  attend  to  all  other  details. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch  still  re- 
tain the  great  bulk  of  their  American 
stocks,  whereas  the  Germans  sold  most 
of  theirs  during  the  year,  and  especially 
the  three  months,  preceding  the  war, 
and  the  English  are  steadily  selling  theirs 
at  the  present  time. 

Like  Germany,  the  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial development  of  France  came  at  a 
considerably  later  date  than  in  England, 
and  sums  invested  abroad  were  corres- 
pondingly smaller.  France  never  had 
much  shipping  and  she  lost  her  big  colonies 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  the 
Frenchman  has  concentrated  his  pur- 
chases in  Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  the  North 
Af rican  colonies.  Yet  the  prodigious  thrift 
of  the  peasants  made  of  France  an  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  capital  which  was  not 
tapped  by  this  country  until  shortly  after 
the  panic  of  1907. 

Wealth  is  far  more  widely  distributed 
in  France  than  in  England.  In  tiny 
driblets  it  pours  into  the  banks,  and  the 
bankers  do  all  the  investing  for  the  people. 
More  provincial  and  more  ignorant  as  a 
class  than  his  English  cousin,  the  French 
investor  has  reposed  the  blindest  confi- 
dence in  his  banker.  And  the  French 
banker  has  not  played  fair  with  his  people. 

French  foreign  investments  have  been 
either  largely  government  bonds  bought 
for  state  reasons,  or  speculative  securities 
which  would  profit  the  bankers  hugely. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  political  invest- 
ments were  not  justified,  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  French  money  Russia  could 


not  have  built  her  stategic  railroads, 
which  alone  have  enabled  her  to  stand  up 
against  German  blows.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  ordinary  American  bond  or 
stock  it  was  impossible  to  stimulate 
French  interest  because  the  commission 
which  had  to  be  paid  the  Paris  banker  was 
far  too  heavy.  Thus  failed  a  tremendous 
attempt  in  1909  to  interest  the  French  in 
United  States  Steel  stock. 

Shortly  after  the  panic  of  1907  the 
security  markets  in  this  country  were 
paralyzed,  practically  dead.  Even  the 
best  of  "gilt  edged"  railroad  bonds  could 
not  be  disposed  of  either  here  or  in  Eng- 
land. Then  came  that  notable  triumph 
of  American  banking  enterprise,  the  pla- 
cing of  an  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
consolidated  4  per  cent,  bonds  in  Paris  by 
the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  Thus 
from  the  French  was  won  a  reluctant 
victory  which  galvanized  the  markets 
into  new  life  and  set  flowing  once  more 
the  streams  of  credit. 

MR.  SCHIFF  INVADES  PARIS 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  was  a  firm  of  Ger- 
man origin.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  senior 
partner,  was  born  in  that  centre  of  world 
finance  of  half  a  century  ago,  Frankfort. 
Two  of  his  partners  came  from  the  great 
shipping  port  of  Hamburg  and  still  an- 
other had  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  inner  power  of 
modem  German  finance.  But  the  firm 
had  for  years  been  fully  as  active  in  en- 
listing the  support  of  British  as  German 
capital,  and  had  maintained  close  relations 
with  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who  has  been 
called  the  J.  P.  Morgan  of  England, 
with  the  London  branch  of  the  Rothschilds, 
and  with  men  like  Robert  Fleming. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  with  their  unexcelled  knowl- 
edge of  world  markets,  their  sound  judg- 
ment as  bankers,  and  their  initiative, 
should  enter  the  Paris  field  as  well.  The 
epoch-making  Pennsylvania  loan  was 
followed  by  sales  to  the  French  of  bonds 
of  the  Central  Pacific.  St.  Paul,  and 
New  Haven  railroads.  Unfortunately  the 
French  did  not  make  their  market  much 
more  free  or  liberal  than  it  had  been  before. 
They  insisted  upon  "nationalizing"  the 
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American  bonds,  i.  e.,  changing  them  over 
into  francs,  and  thus  depriving  themselves 
of  the  real  advantage  of  having  foreign 
investments,  which  is  to  be  able  to  sell 
them  back  easily  in  the  time  of  need. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  placing 
of  these  loans  at  that  particular  time 
constituted  the  biggest  single  and  in- 
dividual achievement  of  enlisting  foreign 
support  for  American  enterprise.  In  the 
five  years  that  followed,  large  blocks  of 
United  States  Rubber,  American  Tele- 
phone, Utah  Copper,  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  and  a  few  other  stocks  went  to 
Paris,  but  since  191 1  no  very  extensive 
efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
French  market  for  Americans. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  American  finan- 
cial prestige  was  enhanced  much  in 
the  few  years  which  preceded  the  war. 
The  New  Haven,  soon  after  disposing  of 
a  large  issue  of  debentures  in  Paris,  went 
to  pieces;  and  the  St.  Paul  shocked  its 
followers  by  alleged  irregularities  in  con- 
nection with  its  Pacific  Coast  extension 
and  by  the  decline  in  its  stock  which 
followed.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to 
arouse  foreign  interest  in  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
not  long  before  that  company  went  into 
receivership  in  the  panic  of  1907.  Just 
as  a  large  block  of  a  certain  high  grade 
investment  stock  was  to  be  disposed  of 
on  the  Paris  market  the  price  took  a 
tremendous  slump  in  New  York;  and 
most  calamitous  of  all  was  the  down- 
fall only  a  few  years  ago  of  three  big  rail- 
road systems,  the  Gould  group,  the 
"Frisco,"  and  the  Rock  Island. 

There  had  always  been  eccentric  lone 
hand  promoters  who  had  drawn  great 
sums  from  Europe,  from  the  time  of 
-  George  Francis  Train  down.  Train  was 
the  "Sage  of  Madison  Square,"  the  man 
who  in  his  old  age  talked  only  to  children, 
who  went  around  the  world  in  eighty  days, 
and  built  the  first  tramway  in  England. 
He  had  raised  sums  abroad  toward  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 


obtained  millions,  so  it  is  said,  from  the 
Queen  of  Spain  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Erie,  Pa.,  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

There  were  David  Moffat  with  his 
costly  railroad  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Arthur  E.  Stilwell  with  his  ill-fated 
Mexico  &  Orient  project,  and  the  Pearson- 
Farquhar  Syndicate,  which  attempted 
with  the  aid  of  European  capital  to  seize 
control  of  six  American  railroads. 

Finally  there  were  sensational  adven- 
turers and  such  a  sinister  chapter  as  that 
of  the  ill-starred  railroad  whose  securities 
were  absorbed  by  the  confiding  French 
with  the  aid  of  an  exalted  title. 

Despite  the  renewed  necessity  for  foreign 
assistance  after  the  panic  of  1907,  a  pro- 
found change  in  our  financial  relations 
with  Europe  began  to  take  place  about 
1898.  The  prosperity  which  started  in 
that  year  and  has  lasted,  with  onl> 
temporary  recessions  ever  since,  has  great!) 
reduced  the  proportion  of  European  capital 
in  this  country.  Where  from  40  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  many  rail- 
roads was  owned  abroad  in  the  early 
'ox/s,  the  prevailing  percentage  for  the 
large  systems  when  "the  war  broke  out 
ranged  from  10  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent 
Relatively  we  were  far  less  dependent 
upon  our  foreign  cousins  in  August,  1914. 
than  we  had  been  for  generations  past. 

But  absolutely  speaking,  Europe  had 
an  immense  stake  in  our  industries  in 
those  midsummer  days  of  1914.  Some- 
where between  three  and  five  billion 
dollars  of  American  stocks  and  bond* 
were  owned  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Would  the  European  nations 
dump  these  holdings  and  smash  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world?  Would  they  not 
need  every  available  resource  to  carry  on 
their  war?  This  was  the  dreadful  un- 
certainty that  caused  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  close  its  doors  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  declaration  of  war 
and  kept  it  closed  for  four  months.  These 
were  the  questions  that  rose  like  spectres 
before  the  financial  world  of  America. 


{Mr.  Atwood's  second  article  will  Ull  how  the  United  States  has  paid  of  its 
gigantic  debt  to  F.urope  in  the  last  two  years — the  conditions  that  made  it  possible 
and  the  men  who  did  it.  His  article  will  reveal,  in  terms  of  men  and  events,  the 
human  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  The  United  States  is  at  last  a  creditor  nation."] 
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INSOMNIA  NOT  A  DISEASE,  BUT  OFTEN  A  BAD  MENTAL  HABIT — MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  BODILY 
HABITS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS — SOME  SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  WAKEFULNESS 

■ 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has 
arranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before 
they  are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  business 
men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living  among  the 
people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional  advisers 
include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the  most  prom- 
inent educators.     The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles  assures  their  scientific  character. 


WITH  engaging  frankness, 
the  scientist  will  confess 
that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
furnish  adequate  defini- 
tions either  for  conscious- 
ness or  for  sleep.  The  business  man,  seek- 
ing practical  information,  probably  will  be 
equally  frank  and  reply  that  he  can  struggle 
along  without  the  definitions  if  the  scientist 
will  only  be  good  enough  to  furnish  some 
plain  answers  to  a  few  simple  questions. 
W  hat  does  sleep  do?  How  much  of  it  ought 
he  to  get  ?  What  can  he  do  if  he  is  troubled 
with  insomnia? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  queries 
appears  to  be  comparatively  easy.  "The 
purposes  served  by  sleep  are  plain,"  writes 
the  physiologist,  Percy  Goldthwait  Stiles, 
of  Harvard,  in  a  book  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. "  It  is  a  state  in  which  the  local  and 
general  losses  of  the  tissues,  which  have 
not  been  fully  met  as  they  have  taken 
place,  can  be  offset."  Immediately  you 
arc  made  to  see  that  sleep  is  a  matter  of 
tremendous  importance.  To  quote  again 
from  the  same  authority:  "It  has  often 
been  said  that  sleep  is  a  more  imperative 
necessity  than  food,  and  the  claim  seems 
well  founded."  Another  observer  re- 
marks: "Absolute  lack  of  sleep  kills  more 
quickly  than  lack  of  food.  .  .  ."  One 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  America, 
Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  recently  reported 
upon  some  experiments  made  with  ani- 
mals: "It  has  been  shown  that  animals. 


subjected  to  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, kept  from  exertion  or  worry,  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  food,  and  in  good 
hygienic  surroundings,  do  not  survive 
longer  than  from  five  to  eight  days  with- 
out sleep."  The  mere  maintenance  of 
the  conscious  state,  Dr.  Crile  discovered, 
"is  at  the  expense  of  the  brain,  the  adren- 
als, and  the  liver,  and  these  changes  are 
identical  with  those  wrought  by  exertion, 
infection,  and  emotion.  The  changes 
wrought  by  these  activators  can  be  re- 
paired only  during  sleep.  Sleep,  there/ere, 
is  as  essential  as  food  and  air." 

On  the  face  of  the  early  returns  this 
news  sounds  far  from  comforting  to  a 
person  troubled  with  insomnia.  But  just 
a  moment,  please,  before  you  toss  once 
more  in  your  restless  bed  and  prepare  to 
expire.  These  facts,  hard  and  cold  enough 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  most  morbid,  are 
followed  by  other  evidence  more  cheering. 
The  peril  that  sleeplessness  will  be  the 
death  of  you  is  decidedly  remote.  The 
same  scientist  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ments upon  the  animals  and  set  them  down 
in  a  book  about  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  body  lays  stress  upon  the  point 
that  this  mechanism  is  an  adaptive  one. 
To  the  end  of  getting  enough  sleep  to 
preserve  existence,  the  body  can  adapt 
itself  to  appalling  difficulties:  it  can  ac- 
complish feats  that  every-day  folk  might 
suppose  were  impossible. 

The  European  War  furnishes  some  dra- 
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matic  examples.  You  may  recall  an  inter- 
'  view,  not  long  ago,  in  which  Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  declared  that  for  the 
soldier  "the  main  thing  is  sleep."  When 
you  read  that  the  thought  must  have 
Hashed  into  your  mind,  "How  can  men 
sleep  at  all  with  that  never-ending  din  of 
battle  in  their  ears?"  Recently}  1  took  a 
long  journey  through  Canada  and  in  the 
course  of  it  asked  that  question  of  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  home  on  leave.  They  an- 
swered to  the  effect  that  the  body  adapts 
itself  to  what  it  has  to  meet.  None  of 
them  could  recall  a  case  where  a  soldier 
had  died  of  sleeplessness.  They  testified 
that  after  the  first  few  days  getting  asleep 
was  the  least  of  a  soldier's  worries,  though 
sometimes  he  found  it  hard  to  keep  awake. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  same  emin- 
ent surgeon  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ments with  the  sleepless  rabbits  has  lately 
been  given  a  chance  to  take  observations 
in  a  bigger,  vastly  more  fascinating  labora- 
tory. He  was  put  in  charge  of  a  unit  of 
the  American  Ambulance  service,  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine.  Would  you  know  to  what 
lengths  the  human  body  can  go  to  obtain 
sleep  when  sleep  is  imperative?  Then 
hear  Dr.  Crile's  account  of  what  happened 
in  the  retreat  of  the  men  of  the  Allied 
armies  from  Mons  to  the  Marne— a  chap- 
ter on  "Sleep"  from  a  new  book  titled,  "A 
Mechanistic  View  of  War  and  Peace." 
Certainly  few  books  of  medical  science, 
popular  or  professional,  have  passages  that 
can  compare  with  this,  from  the  layman's 
point  of  view,  in  interest: 

"  In  this  retreat  from  Mons  to  the  Marne 
we  have  an  extraordinary  human  experi- 
ment, in  which  several  hundred  thousand 
men  secured  little  sleep  during  nine  days, 
and  in  addition  made  forced  marches  and 
fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  in  his- 
tory. 

"  How,  then,  did  these  men  survive  nine 
days  apparently  without  opportunity  for 
sleep?  They  did  an  extraordinary  thing — 
they  slept  while  they  marched!  Sheer 
fatigue  slowed  down  their  pace  to  a  rate 
that  would  permit  them  to  sleep  while 
walking.  When  they  halted  they  fell 
asleep.  They  slept  in  water,  and  on  rough 
ground,  when  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and    thirst,    and    even    when  severely 


wounded.  They  cared  not  for  capture, 
not  even  for  death,  if  only  they  could 
sleep. 

"  The  unvaried  testimony  of  the  soldiers 
was  that  every  one  at  times  slept  on  the 
march.  They  passed  through  villager 
asleep.  When  sleep  deepened  and  the\ 
began  to  reel,  they  were  wakened  by  com- 
rades. They  slept  in  water,  on  stones,  in 
brush,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  if 
they  had  suddenly  fallen  in  death.  With 
the  ever  on-coming  lines  of  the  enemy  no 
man  was  safe  who  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks,  for  no  matter  on  what  pretext  he 
fell  out,  sleep  conquered  him.  Asleep 
many  were  captured.  That  the  artillery 
men  slept  on  horseback  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  every  man  lost  his  cap." 

THE  SILENCE  OF  SLEEP 

But  even  this  is  not  so  surprising  a* 
some  of  the  facts  Dr.  Crile  heard  from  an 
associate,  Dr.  Gros,  who,  with  some  other 
men  of  the  American  Ambulance,  were 
called  at  midnight  to  the  town  of  Meaux. 
They  found  it  in  utter  darkness.  "  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  in  the  street,  not  a  light 
was  seen.  The  only  living  things  were 
hundreds  of  cats.  They  called,  they 
shouted,  in  vain  they  tried  to  arouse  some 
one."  They  succeeded  at  last  in  awaken- 
ing the  mayor.  He  told  them  that  his 
town  was  full  of  wounded  men:  "I  will 
show  you,"  he  said.  "With  the  aid  of  a 
flickering  lamp,  they  threaded  their  way 
through  dark  streets  to  a  dilapidated  school 
building.  Not  a  light!  Not  a  sound! 
There  was  the  stillness  of  death!  They 
rapped  louder,  there  was  no  response! 
Pushing  open  the  door,  they  found  the 
building  packed  with  wounded — more 
than  five  hundred  with  all  sorts  of  wounds. 
Some  were  dying,  some  dead,  but  every 
one  was  in  deep  sleep.  Bleeding,  yet 
asleep;  legs  shattered,  yet  asleep:  abdomen 
and  chest  torn  wide  open,  yet  asleep. 
They  were  lying  on  the  hard  floor  or  on 
bits  of  straw.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  motion, 
not  a  complaint — only  sleep!" 

Some  of  them  came  to  the  hospital 
more  dead  than  alive  and  "  slept  on  while 
their  wounds  were  being  dressed."  Finally, 
"after  deep  sleep  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  they  wanted  neither  food  nor 
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drink,  they  began  to  be  conscious  of  their 
surroundings:  they  asked  questions;  they 
experienced  pain;  they  had  discomforts 
and  wants;  they  had  returned  from  the 
abysmal  oblivion  of  sleep." 

Indigestion,  headaches,  "nerves,"  or 
whatever  else  happens  to  be  contributing 
to  a  business  man's  discomfort  at  night 
may  rob  him  of  sleep  and  result  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  physical  impairment,  but 
these,  obviously,  are  trivial  annoyances 
compared  with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the 
aches  and  pains  and  "nerves"  of  the 
tortured  wounded  men  on  that  retreat  to 
the  Marne.  But  when  sleep  became  imper- 
ative it  had  its  way  with  them  at  Meaux. 

May  we  not  pin  a  little  more  faith  upon 
the  human  mechanism's  adaptiveness? 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  director  of  hygiene 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  answered 
yes.  One  of  the  reasons  why  insomnia 
is  so  much  dreaded,  he  told  me,  was 
that  it  is  wrongly  conceived  by  many  of 
the  laity  to  be  a  disease.  There  is  no  such 
disease,  he  declared,  and  "in  its  simple 
form,  where  there  is  no  positive  disease  in 
the  background,  it  is  merely  a  bad  cell 
habit,  kept  alive  by  some  fault  in  the 
manner  of  living,  some  breach  of  brain 
discipline,  or  some  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  that  result  in  insistent 
messages  being  sent  to  the  brain  centres 
during  sleep  or  while  we  are  trying  to 
Ueep."  Trying  to  sleep  is  "a  pathetic 
and  futile  task,"  and,  the  doctor  adds, 
"  much  better  results  usually  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  not  trying  to  sleep." 

INSOMNIA  IS  NOT  A  DISEASE 

Dr.  Fisk  told  me  that  the  first  question 
the  man  who  thinks  he  has  insomnia  should 
ask  himself  is  whether  he  is  not  coddling 
a  delusion — whether  he  is  not  suffering 
more  from  fear  of  insomnia  than  from  in- 
somnia itself.  "It  isn't  a  disease,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  banish  the 
fear  of  it."  Sleeplessness  deserves  atten- 
tion as  a  symptom ;  any  one  of  a  hundred  or 
more  different  prescriptions  may  be  the 
proper  cure  for  it.  Dr.  Fisk  argues  the 
case  in  this  fashion:  either  there  is  some- 
thing physical  the  matter  or  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  manner  of  living  and  thinking. 
H  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  man's 


body  the  sooner  he  sets  about  having  it 
corrected  the  sooner  he  will  know  the  com- 
fort of  sound  sleep.  That  much  is  obvi- 
ous. A  physical  ailment  itself  is  not  al- 
ways so  apparent,  however,  and  an  exam- 
ination by  a  competent  medical  man  may 
be  required  to  reveal  it.  So,  first  of  all, 
get  a  physical  examination.  For  note  this: 
any  number  of  ailments  have  sleeplessness 
as  one  of  their  symptoms,  and  sometimes 
the  trouble  lies  in  something  the  business 
man  does  not  suspect — as  in  eye  strain  or 
intestinal  trouble  of  some  sort. 

But  suppose  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination reveals  nothing  in  the  bodily 
mechanism  that  is  seriously  in  need  of 
correction? 

"Then,"  the  doctor  answered,  "the 
place  to  put  your  finger  is  on  the  word 
'habits.'  Now,  don't  hastily  surmise  from 
this  that  I  mean  only  such  matters  as  too 
heavy  an  evening  meal,  too  much  tobacco, 
too  much  alcohol,  too  much  strong  coffee. 
It  is  true  that  all  the  texts  that  hygiene 
preaches  will  do  their  valiant  part,  if  they 
are  followed,  to  better  matters.  They  are 
important  enough — fresh  air,  a  little  pre- 
scribed exercise,  bathing,  posture,  a  diet 
not  conducive  to  constipation.  But  what 
I  have  in  mind  just  now  is  something 
which  can  best  be  described  as  mental 
hygiene.  The  World's  Work  article 
in  September  on  "Nerves"  told  a  part  of 
the  story.  The  man  with  imagination  too 
often  misuses  it  in  introspection;  he  is  his 
own  worst  enemy.  You  would  be  amazed 
to  find  how  many  men  of  this  type,  who 
often  enough  are  getting  all  the  sleep  they 
need,  delude  themselves  into  believing 
that  they  are  not.  And  all  that  is  hurting 
them  is  groundless  worry!  That  you  can't 
sleep  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  is  no  sign 
that  you  are  not  getting  all  the  slumber 
you  require.  Your  particular  sort  of  body 
may  not  require  more  than  six  hours; 
possibly  even  less  will  suffice  it.  Ask 
yourself  this — did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
you  might  be  making  yourself  ridiculous 
by  worrying  over  nothing?  It  is  nonsense, 
of  course,  for  Edison,  who  gets  along  on 
four  hours,  to  contend  that  that  is  enough 
for  anybody;  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  that  ever)  body  has  to  have  eight 
or  nine.   An  infant  can  profitably  put 
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in  a  great  share  of  his  time  in  napping, 
while  the  health  of  the  child's  grandfather 
may  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  a  rather 
short  ration  of  sleep." 

But  how  about  a  middle-aged  business 
man?  Suppose  him,  as  he  so  often  likes 
to  picture  himself,  a  hard-driven  person 
having  little  time  for  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion? Suppose  that  he  has  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  getting  enough  sleep, 
and  yet  he  is  a  person  not  physically  ailing? 

For  such  a  case  Dr.  Fisk  contended  that 
no  special  prescription  was  required — the 
place  to  look  for  the  seat  of  the  trouble  was 
still  in  habits: 

"Overwork  is  not  to  be  blamed  nearly  so 
often  as  habits  of  work,  habits  of  thought. 
Here  is  a  hint  that  has  been  found  valuable 
in  a  great  many  cases— for  a  reasonable 
time  before  turning  in  to  bed,  the  business 
man  should  shut  down  the  business  part  of 
his  brain  works.  The  soundest  kind  of 
physiology  is  behind  this  warning.  The 
prime  reason  why  he  cannot  get  to  sleep 
when  he  goes  to  bed  is  that  his  mental 
machinery  is  still  going  full  blast.  He  has 
taken  his  plans,  hopes,  and  worries  to  his 
pillow  instead  of  leaving  them  behind  in 
the  office  when  he  cleared  off  the  top  of 
his  desk  and  started  home. 

"No  one  is  better  aware  than  I  am  that 
there  are  certain  men  whose  health  and 
efficiency  apparently  are  not  diminished  by 
prolonging  their  work  day  into  the  hours 
that  follow  the  evening  meal.  But  it  is 
not  good  sense,  good  physiology,  good 
business  policy,  or  good  domestic  policy  for 
the  majority  of  us  to  attempt  to  follow  their 
example,  particularly  if  this  sort  of  practice 
makes  it  harder  for  us  to  get  to  sleep.  It 
is  much  better  practice  from  every  point 
of  view  to  shut  down  the  business  part  of 
the  brain  works  for  a  few  hours  before  bed 
time.  The  right  kind  of  company  or  books 
or  plays  or  picture  shows,  a  quieting  ride 
in  a  motor  car — quieting,  not  thrilling — a 
game  of  cards,  or  a  stroll  in  the  fresh  air 
is  the  prescription.  The  proper  prelim- 
inary to  a  good  sleep  is  to  shake  off  the 
weightier  things  for  a  while.  Carrying 
your  worries  and  business  problems  to 
bed  is  as  ridiculous  as  going  to  bed  with 
your  clothes  on.  It's  a  bad  cell  habit — 
bad  mental  hygiene." 


All  well  enough  as  a  preliminary.  Bo? 
what  next?  To  my  layman's  mind  cair* 
a  picture  of  an  uneasy  rester  counting 
imaginary  sheep  leaping  over  imaginary 
hurdles.    Was  that  good  practice  or  bad 

"  Bad !"  the  doctor  answered.  "  Here's 
a  better  idea.  Did  you  ever  see  a  printer 
drop  a  tray  of  type  and  make  a  'pi'  of  it: 
That  is  the  thing  to  do  with  your  thoughts 
Make  a  'pi'  of  them.  Make  the  mind  a 
blank  as  far  as  possible  and  simply  refuse 
to  carry  on  consecutive  thought.  Don't 
count  sheep  jumping  over  a  stile  or  try 
to  count  a  million.  Go  on  a  mental 
strike  and  refuse  to  let  your  higher  brain 
cells  work,  and  they  will  subside." 

don't  worry  about  loss  of  sleep 

Dr.  Fisk  has  gone  on  record  in  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  with  a 
statement  that  if  you  suffer  from  insomnia 
no  doubt  you  are  getting  ten  times  as  much 
sleep  as  you  think  you  are.  "  Perhaps 
you  really  get  enough,"  he  suggests,  "if 
it  could  be  made  continuous.  Do  not 
worry  about  loss  of  sleep,  therefore,  or 
look  upon  it  as  the  forerunner  of  some- 
thing dreadful.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  accept  restless,  insufficient  sleep  as  an 
incurable  condition.  No  one  can  be  at  the 
high  point  of  efficiency  and  well-being 
unless  those  brain  cells  have  their  required 
rest,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  the  early 
symptoms  of  chronic  disease."  Some  peo- 
ple, this  authority  holds,  can  get  along 
with  a  surprisingly  small  allowance  of  slum- 
ber because,  as  he  phrases  it,  they  sleep 
"faster"  than  others.  "In  such  cases," 
he  says,  "  there  is  more  absolute  and  com- 
plete rest  of  the  brain  cells  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  higher  mental  processes. 
Vigorous,  efficient  brain  centres  do  not 
tire  as  readily  as  the  feebler  centres,  and 
thus  do  not  require  as  much  rest." 

Is  it  possible  to  get  too  much  sleep? 
One  medical  man  who  answered  yes  told 
me  a  story  of  a  patient  "who  didn't  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  her."  She  was 
sound  in  body  but  preternaturally  dull  and 
listless.  The  physician  discovered  that 
she  had  more  time  on  her  hands  than  she 
knew  what  to  do  with  and  was  spending  a 
considerable  share  of  it  in  taking  naps 
after  every  meal.    He  decided  to  see  to  it 
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that  she  kept  awake  more,  and  to  this  end 
he  prescribed  some  pills  which  must  be 
taken,  without  fail,  one  every  hour  dur- 
ing the  daytime.  The  pills  were  nothing 
but  bread  but  they  worked  a  complete 
cure  for  anemia. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  SLEEPLESS 

In  the  way  of  practical  hints  to  the  per- 
son troubled  with  sleeplessness  I  found  no 
source  of  information  so  rich  and  concise 
as  the  literature  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute.  But  none  of  these  hints  advised 
the  layman  to  administer  sleep-inducing 
drugs  to  himself.  "In  some  cases  of 
disease."  observes  one  of  the  Institute's 
bulletins,  "  sleep  through  narcotics  is  neces- 
sary to  life,  but  these  are  matters  that 
should  be  supervised  by  the  physician. 
The  sufferer  from  insomnia  who  resorts 
to  self-drugging  is  like  a  man  afloat  on  a 
dangerous  uncharted  sea.  Under  drugs 
we  include  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  a  narcotic. 
The  property  most  highly  valued  by  hu- 
manity is  the  very  property  of  dulling  those 
higher  brain  cells  and  releasing  the  lower 
nerve  elements  from  their  control.  Exhil- 
aration, inebriation,  coma,  or  narcotic 
sleep;  these  are  the  stages  of  alcoholic 
influences.  Sufferers  from  sleeplessness 
would  do  well  to  leave  alcohol  alone. 
That  bottle  of  beer  or  porter  at  night  may 
bring  sleep  just  as  will  opium  or  chloral 
or  any  other  narcotic,  but  the  light  sleeper 
is  an  easy  mark  for  drugs,  and  the  physician 
who  prescribes  alcohol  for  such  people  is 
taking  a  heavy  chance  with  his  patient." 

The  Institute  contends  that  a  normally 
functioning  brain  can  sleep  under  almost 
any  circumstances.  "  But  once  there  has 
been  trouble  and  the  habit  of  fitful  sleep- 
ing acquired,  certain  precautions  are  neces- 
sary."  A  few  useful  hints  follow: 

"  Black,  opaque  shades,  shutting  out  the 
early  morning  light,  are  often  sufficient 
to  check  the  habit  of  waking  up  early. 

"Outdoor  sleeping  usually  promotes 
sound,  refreshing  sleep,  but  occasionally 
the  early  morning  light  is  disturbing. 
Sometimes  the  glare  of  the  sun  causes 
actual  eye  strain.  The  eyes  and  face 
should  be  protected  from  the  li^ht  as  far 
as  possible.   A  simple  device  is  to  rub  the 


eyelids  with  burnt  cork,  or  to  tie  a  black 
stocking  or  other  shield  over  the  eyes. 

"  Eye-strain  is  a  fertile  cause  of  insomnia. 
Restless  sleep,  like  headache,  calls  for 
thorough  examination  of  eyes. 

"After  heavy  muscular  exercise,  the 
muscles  and  the  body  generally  are  rested 
more  quickly  without  sleep,  as  the  elimi- 
nation or  neutralization  of  fatigue  poisons 
seems  to  be  more  rapid  during  waking 
hours.  A  rub-down  and  a  rest  before 
going  to  sleep  is  advisable  under  such 
circumstances. 

"As  to  the  amount  of  sleep  required, 
we  have  seen  that  this  depends  upon  the 
type  of  individual  and  the  nature  of  his 
work.  For  the  average  adult,  eight  hours 
are  sufficient. 

"  Look  to  your  diet  at  the  evening  meal. 
A  heavy  evening  meal  is  usually  not  well 
digested  by  a  person  who  is  on  edge  from 
insomnia,  and  if  there  is  resultant  flatu- 
lence or  any  disturbance  along  the  diges- 
tive tract,  messages  will  be  sent  to  the 
brain  and  wake  it  up. 

"As  a  rule  light  sleepers  should  avoid 
drinking  water  or  other  fluids  several 
hours  before  retiring  in  order  that  messages 
from  the  bladder  may  not  prove  disturb- 
ing. On  the  other  hand  it  will  often 
help,  if  one  is  restless,  to  arise  and  munch 
a  cracker  or  take  a  drink  of  warm  milk. 
The  habit  of  arising  and  restlessly  moving 
around  at  night  should,  however,  be 
avoided.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  left 
alone  by  restless  sleepers;  excess  of  to- 
bacco is  also  harmful." 

A  final  paragraph  has  to  do  with  the 
value  of  bathing: 

"A  neutral  bath  is  a  good  sleep  pro- 
ducer. The  temperature  should  be  about 
96  degrees,  and  the  bath  should  last  at 
least  20  minutes.  The  bath  room  should 
be  warm,  about  75  degrees,  the  bed  sheets 
warmed,  and  the  patient  wrapped  in  a 
warmed  sheet  on  leaving  the  bath  and 
thoroughly  dried  in  bed  and  covered  with 
enough  blankets  to  prevent  chilling  but 
not  to  cause  a  perspiration." 

Needless  to  add,  these  rather  elaborate 
precautions  are  meant  for  people  who  are 
suffering  severely  enough  from  sleepless- 
ness to  be  classed  as  "patients." 
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AM  AN  rushed  violently  on  to 
the  platform  of  a  railroad  sta- 
tion, but  just  missed  the  train, 
k  "You  didn't  run  fast  enough," 
^said  a  bystander.  "Oh,  yes  1 
did,"  was  the  reply;  "but  1  didn't  start 
soon  enough." 

The  man's  mission  had  been  to  catch 
the  train.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
running,  the  mission  remained  the  same 
as  it  had  been  before  he  started,  but  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  increased  as 
the  time  set  for  its  accomplishment  drew 
near;  because  he  had  not  started  early 
enough  to  permit  his  catching  the  train 
by  proceeding  at  a  normal  speed. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. It  ought  to  have  started  to  prepare 
for  possible  war  many  years  ago,  but  it 
did  not  start  early  enough  to  permit  our 
proceeding  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed;  with 
the  result  that,  having  awakened  suddenly 
to  a  realization  that  war  with  some  great 
Power  or  Powers  is  possible,  we  find  that 
we  have  to  hasten  toward  preparedness  at 
the  greatest  speed  that  we  can  attain. 
This  is  unfortunate.  To  have  to  do  things 
in  a  hurry  is  always  unfortunate;  one  is 
apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  to  overlook 
important  things. 

Having  started  to  prepare,  the  country 
is  suddenly  confronted  with  a  necessity 
that  navy  and  army  officers  have  been 
trying  for  many  years  to  prevent:  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  war  in  a  hurry. 
The  first  sign  of  starting  was  the  appropri- 
ation passed  by  the  Congress  on  August 
25.   1916,  for  10  battleships.  6  battle- 


cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers,  50  destroyers. 
9  fleet  submarines,  58  coast  submarines. 
3  fuel  ships,  1  repair  ship,  1  transport,  t 
hospital  ship,  etc.,  and  68,700 enlisted  men; 
and  the  first  sign  of  hurry  was  the  provi- 
sion for  a  20  per  cent,  increased  cost,  **to 
provide  for  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
vessels  herein  authorized." 

It  has  been  said  by  many  people  of  im- 
portance that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
United  States  being  drawn  into  war  with 
any  nation  or  nations  now  fighting  in 
Europe,  because  those  nations  will  be  too 
exhausted  in  men  and  money  to  be  able  to 
do  any  more  fighting.  This  idea  seems 
good  at  first  thought;  but  the  people  who 
hold  it  forget  that  the  nations  now  fighting 
are  fighting  with  armies,  and  that  they 
would  not  need  armies  to  fight  us,  but  only 
navies.  And  they  forget,  too,  that  the 
war  will  probably  end  with  their  navies 
at  least  as  formidable  as  they  were;  that 
the  expense  of  sending  any  fleet  or  fleets 
across  the  Atlantic  would  not  be  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  maintaining  them 
where  they  are;  that  the  risk  of  sending  a 
very  large  force  against  us  would  not  be 
great,  especially  if  an  attack  were  simul- 
taneously threatened  on  our  Pacific  coast; 
and  that  the  amount  of  indemnity  that 
could  be  exacted  and  collected  would  be  so 
great,  and  the  "security"  or  chance  of 
success  so  good,  as  to  make  the  enterprise 
a  good  business  venture. 

If  actual  invasion  by  troops  would  be 
necessary,  the  venture  would  be  more 
difficult  and  expensive,  but  not  so  difficult 
and  expensive  as  the  pacifists  declare; 
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INCH  Admiral  Maban's  death.  Admiral  Fiske 


has  been  recognised  generally  as  the  greatest 


naval  authority  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Certainly  no  American  is  more  competent  to  discuss 
the  existing  naval  problems  of  the  United  SUites,  for 
Admiral  Fiske's  career  spans  the  whole  period  of 
modern  naval  development.  When  he  was  graduated 
jrom  Annapolis,  in  1874 — the  second  man  in  his  class 
— the  American  Navy  consisted  of  a  few  useless  bulks 
left  over  from  the  Civil  li  ar.  Last  session  (Congress 
adopted  the  greatest  naval  programme  ever  planned  by 
any  nation  in  time  of  peace.  In  this  progress  Admiral 
Fiske  has  played  an  important  part,  both  on  the  theoreti- 
cal and  the  practical  side.  Indeed,  Admiral  hiske  has 
been  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
modern  American  Navy.  He  was  a  lieutenant  under 
Captain  "  Bob"  Evans  in  Valparaiso  Harbor,  in  iSqi , 
when  certain  outrages  against  American  sailors  nearly 
brought  war  between  the  United  States  and  Chile. 
In  iSqj,  he  served  on  board  the  "San  Francisco"  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  at  the  time  when  certain  revolutionists, 
seeking  to  reestablish  the  Brazilian  monarchy,  were 
conducting  an  illegal  blockade.  On  this  occasion 
the  American  squadron  escorted  American  ships 
through  the  blockade,  and,  when  the  Brazilian  ships 
showed  a  disposition  to  prevent  them,  opened  fire  and 
landed  a  shell  on  the  hull  of  a  Brazilian  warship.  That 
prompt  act  ended  the  blockade  !  Admiral  Fiske  was 
the  navigator  of  the  " Petrel"  at  the  Battle  of  Manila. 
The  captain  recommended  him  for  "eminent  and  con- 
spicuous conduct"  in  this  battle  and  Admiral  Dewey 
reported  him  for  "  heroic  conduct." 

Admiral  Fiske  has  a  European  reputation  as  an 
inventor.  His  telescope  sight,  which  makes  possible 
long-distance  firing — six  to  ten  miles — has  been 
adopted  by  all  navies.  Without  this  sight,  such  nazal 
battles  as  have  been  fought  in  the  European  H  ar,  par- 
ticularly that  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  would  have  been 
impossible.  Indeed,  Admiral  Fiske  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  experts  on  the  technical  mechanism  of 
naval  warfare.  In  the  last  three  years  he  has  become 
widely  known  to  his  countrymen  for  the  vigorous  fight 
which  he  has  made,  against  discouraging  odds,  for 
an  American  Navy  that  could  adequately  protect  our 
interests  and  uphold  the  national  honor  and  dignity. 
His  testimony  that  it  would  take  "  at  least  Jive  years" 
to  equip  an  adequate  licet  was  the  first  thing  that 
aroused  Americans  to  the  danger*  threatening  them. 
No  man,  therefore,  has  greater  qualifications  to  discuss 
the  work— that  of  dneloping  the  new  Navy. 
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for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  resisting 
force  that  would  be  adequate  in  numbers, 
material,  or  training  to  oppose  the  troops 
that  would  be  sent,  fresh  from  the  most 
instructive  and  practical  experience  that 
the  world  has  ever  given.  Our  people 
do  not  realize  the  difference  between — not 
the  highly  trained  soldier  and  the  incom- 
pletely trained  soldier — not  between  the 
highly  trained  lieutenant,  captain,  major, 
or  colonel  and  his  incompletely  trained 
official  equal — not  even  between  the  highly 
trained  general  and  the  incompletely 
trained  general — but  between  the  highly 
trained,  highly  officered,  and  highly  gen- 
eraled  European  army  that  would  be 
sent  and  the  untrained  army  with  which 
we  should  oppose  it;  officered  by  unexperi- 
enced officers,  generaled  by  unexperienced 
generals,  unused  to  act  together  as  an 
army,  and  no  more  to  be  compared  with 
the  armies  operating  in  Europe  now  than  a 
boy's  baseball  team  in  a  country  village 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  "Red  Sox" 
team  of  Boston. 
That  a  large  indemnity  could  be  col- 


TEAM-WORK  BETWEEN  THE  CROW  S  N EST — 

The  fire  of  a  battleship  is  directed  from  here,  so 
that  the  crew  aloft  must  work  in  complete  unison 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew  below  for  best  results 


lected  by  the  simple  act  of  blockading 
our  principal  ports,  stopping  our  export 


l  opyrisht  by  Undcrwoml  &  Underwood 

— AND  THE  BOILER  ROOM 

To  make  a  battleship  truly  efficient  there  must  be  perfect  team-work  between  all  components  of  its  crew 
from  the  stokers,  deep  down  in  the  vitals  of  the  ship,  to  the  men  stationed  aloft  in  the  masts 
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THE  LEAST  DEVELOPED  ARM  Ul   THE  NAVY 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  developing  our  Navy  is  the  production  of  aeronautical  material  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flying  corps  to  operate  it 


declaring  our  ability  to  maintain  our- 
selves indefinitely,  and  to  tire  out  the 
blockading  force  before  we  would  yield. 
Not  being  a  prophet,  I  cannot  dispute 
this  stand  authoritatively;  I  can  only 
point  out  that  this  kind  of  endurance  would 
be  the  most  passive  possible  kind  of  a 
purely  passive  defense;  and  that  history 
contains  no  record  of  any  purely  passive 
defensive  succeeding  against  a  vigorous 
offensive.  The  United  States  might,  if 
it  chose,  hold  out  for  a  long  time;  but 
during  all  that  long  time,  it  would  be  lead- 
ing a  life  increasingly  restricted;  the 
United  States  would  be  in  jail.  In  the 
end,  unless  it  did  differently  from  what  all 
other  countries  that  have  found  themselves 
in  similar  predicaments  have  done,  it  would 
follow  the  path  of  wisdom,  yield  to  inevit- 
able necessity,  and  make  peace;  and  then 
start  in  —  as  France  and  many  other 
countries  have  done — to  retrieve  the  errors 
of  the  past,  and  build  up  an  adequate 
national  strength. 

The  last  appropriation  bill  recognized 
and  appropriated  for  a  new  order  of  things. 
It  showed  this  recognition,  first,  by  greatly 
increasing  the  enlisted  personnel;  secondly, 
by  appropriating  for  battle-cruisers,  a 
type  of  vessel  never  appropriated  for  be- 
fore for  our  navy:  thirdly,  by  making  a 
very  considerable  appropriation  for  aero- 


and  import  trades,  and  making  aerial 
raids  from  the  blockading  ships  on  our 
great  coast  cities,  some  may  deny;  stoutly 


THE  NEW  NAVY  TO  HAVE  MORE  AIRPLANES 

From  iqii  until  March  )l,  1916.  Congress  appro- 
priated but  $000,000  for  aviation.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, it  appropriated  about  $10,700,000 
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I.  A  SCHOOL  OF  CARPENTRY 


II.  STUDYING  THE  INTRICACIES  OF  ELECTRICITY 

I  HE  UNITED  SIATES  NAVY 
I  ho  s.iilc»r  i>  taught  many  usclul  trades  on  board  a  bat  I  It-ship  by  which 
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III.   MASTERING  THE  STEAM  ENGINE 


IV.   LEARNING  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 


AS  A  TRAININ-  <   SC  HOOL 

he  i-i  enabled  to  cam  his  livelihood  when  he  leaves  the  service 
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SUBMARINES  FOR  OFFENSE  AND  DEFENSE 

I  he  visits  of  the  German  submarine  U-$3  and  the  Deutscbland  have  illustrated  graphically  our  need  of  sub- 
marines in  the  event  of  war 


nautics;  and  fourthly,  by  placing  on  an 
efficient  basis  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  which  G>ngress  had 
established  in  the  previous  session. 

The  naval  problem  now  is  how  to  insti- 
tute this  new  order  of  things.  The  task 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts: 


1  st — The  production  of  the  new  per- 
sonnel and  of  the  increase  in  the  material 
of  types  now  existing,  and  the  incorpor- 
ation of  them  in  the  existing  navy. 

2d — The  production  of  the  battle-cruis- 
ers and  the  development  of  the  tactics  of 
their  handling. 


"mother  ships    as  essential  as  the  submarines 

The  H*val  bill  of  1916  calls  for  nine  fleet  submarines  and  fifty-eight  coast  submarines.    As  a  general  rule  old 
nv-iitors  or  destroyers  which  have  outlined  their  usefulness  act  as  "mother  ships"  to  the  submarine 
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THE  NAVY  OF  YESTERDAY 

I  he  famous  white  fleet  of  the  'nineties  gathered  at  Hampton  Roads.    The  construction  of  the  modern  dread 

naughts  rendered  vessels  of  the  type  of  the  white  fleet  wholly  obsolete 


)d — The  production  of  the  aeronautical  In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties 

material,  and  the  development  of  a  flying  of  the  first  part,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

corps  to  operate  it.  realize  that  in  any  war  in  which  we  should 

4th — The  development  of  the  Office  of  become  engaged  with  a  European  Power, 

the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  we  should  be  given  very  little  time  in 


»  tipyrijiht  liy  I'rulcrwoMl  iV  I'ndcrw chI 


I  ME  NAVY  OF  TO-DAY 


Our  chief  bulwark  against  foreign  aggression.  W  ithout  an  adequate  navy  to  defend  ourselves  a  hostile 
Power  would  have  little  difficulty  in  seizing  the  great  cities  of  the  F.ast  and  holding  them  perhaps  indefinitely 
tor  an  indemnity 
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THE  NEED  FOR  OFFICERS 

Although  the  enrolment  of  the  Naval  Academy  has  been  increased  within  the  last  year  the  number  of  men 
graduated  each  year  falls  below  the  number  of  officers  required  for  l  he  service 


which  to  get  ready.  Every  military  nation  nation  that  it  is  sure  will  be  unprepared,  such 
regards  it  as  an  elementary  principle  that,  as  the  United  States,  one  must  strike  with 
when  going  to  war  with  a  non-military    the  utmost  possible  quickness.    W  hen  the 


AN  OFFICER  MUST  KNOW  HIS  SHIP 

Midshipmen  of  the  United  Stales  Naval  Academy  studying  the  mechanism  of  and  manipulating  guns  prepar- 
atory to  receiving  commissions  in  the  Navy 
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THE  NAVAL  OFFICER,  MASTER  MECHANIC: 

Ihe  efficient  naval  officer  must  be  a  highly  developed,  sensitive,  and  intelligent  mechanism  tuned  to  fit  into 

and  control  the  delicate  organism  of  a  man-o'-war 


present  war  broke  out  in  August.  1914,  positions  in  three  weeks  that  two  years  of 
the  German  Army,  by  virtue  of  its  superior  fighting  afterward  hardly  even  weakened, 
quickness,  seized  and  fortified  a  line  of     By  taking  advantage  of  an  unprepared 


TO  SELECT  OFFICERS  BY  FITNESS 

fhe  need  of  sufficient  skilled  officers  to  command  the  vessels  of  its  greater  navy  is  a  serious  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  United  States.    By  the  new  naval  bill  officers  are  to  be  selected  by  fitness  instead  of  by  seniority 
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S6,OCO,000    FOR    INSTALLING    PLANTS  TO 
BUILD  VESSELS 

I  he  nee  !  for  speed  was  exemplified  by  a  20  per 
cent,  increased  cost  provision  in  Ihe  naval  bill,  "to 
provide  fur  the  speedy  construction  of  vessels" 


condition  of  your  enemy,  you  can,  with 
very  little  risk  and  effort,  put  him  into  a 
position  of  disadvantage  that  he  may  never 
be  able  to  get  out  of.  An  extreme,  though 
crude,  analogy  is  that  of  the  thug  who 
assaults  an  unprepared  victim  and  robs 
him  of  all  he  has,  before  he  can  resist, 
^he  ultimate  aim  of  a  navy  in  peace  is 
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A  NAVY  IS  NOT  MADE  LP  ENTIRELY  OF 
FIGHTING  SHIPS 

Colliers  are  important  and  expensive  accessories 
to  an  efficient  fleet.  The  new  naval  bill  calls  for 
three  vessels  of  this  type 

to  be  absolutely  ready  when  war  breaks 
out.  In  our  case  we  should  have  two 
weeks  after  the  sailing  of  a  European 
fleet  in  which  to  get  ready.  If  our  Atlantic 
fleet  (that  is,  the  fleet  that  is  actually  in 
commission  in  active  service)  contains  all 
the  ships  that  we  intend  to  use.  two  weeks 
is  enough  time  in  which  to  make  all  the 
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THE  NAVY  A  LONG  APPRENTICESHIP 

Because  of  the  peculiar  skill  to  be  acquired  in  the  Navy  and  the  long  absences 
from  home  a  man  must  stay  in  the  service  for  a  considerable  time  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  Government  to  train  him 


final  preparations.  But  the  active  fleet 
is  only  a  part — though  the  most  important 
part — of  the  total  na/v    and  the  com     plans  we  may  have  for  preparing  the  Navy. 


missioning  of  the  ship-! 
not  in  the  active  flwi 
— that  is.  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  ship- 
kept  in  reserve,  and**; 
ships  purchased  from 
the  merchant  service 
and  the  necessan 
expansion  of  the  shore 
stations  to  a  war  bast* 
will  take  an  amour; 
of  time  that  depend^ 
wholly  on  the  amoun' 
of  preparation  for 
these  tasks  that  ha> 
been  accomplished 
A  great  part  of  the 
preparation  is  the  pre- 
paration of  good  plans 
plans  that  are  based  on 
a  correct  estimate  of 
the  situation,  and  de- 
veloped in  sufficient 
detail.  Plans  are  nut 
all,  however;  plans  are 
merely  plans,  and  the\ 
are  valueless  unless  there  exist  means  to 
cam  them  out.    No  matter  how  manv 


EVERY  SAILOR  A  SPECIALIST 

I  he  training  which  a  man  gets  in  a  submarine  or  on  a  destroyer  differs  greatly  from  that  obtained  on  a 
battleship  and  so  renders  an  interchange  of  crews  from  one  to  another  difficult 
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ese  plans  will  be  of 
>  avail  if  we  do  not 
lve  the  material  and 
le  trained  personnel 
:ady  that  the  plans 
rescribe. 
To  make  the  matter 
lear  to  our  minds, we 
oust  realize  that  what 
ve  must  do  is  to  main- 
ain  our  whole  navy — 
Tot  the  active  cruising 
fleet  only — in  a  state 
of  continuous  prepar- 
edness, during  all  the 
time  in  which  the  new 
vessels   and  mechan- 
isms   are   being  pro- 
duced and  added  to 
the  existing  establish- 
ment; so  that,  when 
the  last  item  of  the 
various   things  has 
finally    taken  its  al- 
lotted place,  the  Navy 
will  have  absorbed 

and  assimilated  all.  The  new  units  of  storage  somewhere  until  all  are  ready; 
material  and  personnel,  as  they  are  got-  but  each  unit,  as  it  becomes  ready,  is  to 
ten  ready,  are  not  to  be  placed  in  cold    be  put  into  its  proper  place  and  set  im- 


MORE  RECRUITS  FOR  THE  NAVY 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  suitable  enlisted  men  is  the  reluctance  of 
many  young  men  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  youth  in  learning  things 
which  they,  erroneously,  think  to  be  of  little  value  in  after  life 
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THE  NAVY  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

The  Navy  Department  maintains  a  publicity  bureau  whose  duty  it  is  to  advertise  and  disseminate  facts  about 
the  Navy  to  encourage  recruiting.    The  naval  bill  calls  for  68,700  enlisted  men 
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SERVING  AN  APPRENTICESHIP  ASHORE 

Enlisted  men  are  taught  and  drilled  in  the  mechanics  of  the  Navy  before  being  stationed  upon  the  vanow 

men-o'-war  at  the  Newport  Training  Station 


mediately  to  work.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  this  without  considerable 
changing  of  men;  when  the  Arizona,  for 
instance,  went  into  commission  last  Octo- 


ber her  crew  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men  had  to  come  from  somewhere.  As 
she  was  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
kinds  of  mechanisms  of  all  sorts,  and  as 


THE  MISSINC,  LINK  BETWEEN  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 
The  marines  form  what  might  be  called  a  high-seas  constabulary  or  international  police,  their  office  beinflto 
protect  property  SIM  restore  order,  and  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  operation  of  a  battleship 
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ENTER  THE  BATTLE-CRUISER 

The  United  States  has  heretofore  called  upon  the  destroyers  (ahove)  to  perform  the  scout  duties  of  hattle- 
cruisers.  but.  profiting  by  the  example  of  battle-cruisers  in  the  lireat  War,  the  naval  bill  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  six  vessels  of  this  latter  type 


all  new  mechanisms  (which  means  not  only  that  have  been  used  a  little,  but  not  too 

mechanisms  recently  made,  but  also  mech-  much,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crew 

anisms  of  novel  types)  need  even  a  higher  sent  to  her  had  to  be  expert  men.  These 

degree  of  expert  care  than  do  mechanisms  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  recruiting 


PLAYING  THE  WAR  GAME 

Naval  officer*  at  the  War  College  studying  the  movements  of  war  vessels  and  the  strategy  of  the  high 
upon  a  rriniature  scale     A  (ieneral  Stall  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  fleets  is  a  long-standing  need 
'ecognizcd  by  the  new  naval  bill 
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TEAM-WORK  BETWEEN  SHIP — 
The  destroyer  fires  a  torpedo  from  above  water  whereas  a  battleship  discharges  the  missile  below  the  watertflf 


stations;  they  had  to  be  procured  from  other 
ships.  As  a  consequence,  those  other  ships 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  trained  crews: 
and  they  will  have  to  remain  in  a  condition 
of  decreased  efficiency,  until  the  men  are 
promoted  in  them  to  fill  the  vacancies  left 
by  the  men  sent  to  the  Arizona,  and  the 
new  men  sent  to  them  to  fill  the  other 
vacancies  shall  have  become  efficient  in 


their  respective  duties,  and  until  the  whole 
ship  and  her  crew  shall  have  become  a 
living  organism;  all  the  parts  working  to- 
gether toward  a  common  end,  mutuall\ 
independent,  and  yet  mutually  dependent 
and  assisting. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  has  taken 
no  note  of  the  great  differences  in  shipv 
and  has  ignored  the  difference  in  training 


— AND  SHORE 

To  maintain  an  adequate  Navy  the  United  States  must  keep  always  on  hand  vast  quantities  of  munitions  both 
for  offense  and  defense.    The  naval  bill  contained  $11,000,000  for  the  construction  of  armor  plants 
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that  a  man  gets  in  a  submarine  or  destroyer, 
for  instance,  from  the  training  he  gets  in, 
say,  a  battleship.   This  consideration  is 
not  a  vital  one;  but  it  makes  the  transfer 
of  men  from  one  craft  to  another  more 
ililTicult  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  If, 
for  instance,  a  battleship  is  to  be  fitted  out, 
we  could  not  take  men  out  of  submarines 
who  would  at  once  become  efficient  in  the 
battleship;  and  besides,  the  men  them- 
selves, if  sent  to  the  battleship,  would  soon 
lose  the  value  of  most  of  the  experience 
they  had  gained  in  submarines. 

One  way  in  which  the  problem  of  ex- 
pansion is  more  difficult  than  for  civilian 
concerns  is  in  the  greater  difficulty  of  get- 
ting enlisted  men  of  the  kind  that  are 
needed.    This  difficulty  arises  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  exigencies  of  naval  life 
demand  a  higher  order  of  physique  and  a 
longer  time  of  contract  than  do  most  voca- 
tions in  civil  life.    Because  of  the  peculiar 
skill  to  be  acquired,  and  the  long  absences 
from  home  ports,  a  man  must  agree  to 
stay  in  the  Navy  a  considerable  time,  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  the  Government  to 
enlist  and  train  him.   This  period  in  our 
navy  is  four  years.    It  is  the  same  period 
of  enlistment  as  is  prescribed  in  most 
other  navies:  but  in  the  British  Navy  the 
period  is  twelve  years.    It  is  not  difficult 
to  be  a  man-of-war's  man,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  a  good  one;  no  matter  what 
position  a  man  may  hold,  no  matter  whether 
he  is  an  electrician,  a  boatswain's  mate, 
a  gun  pointer,  a  coxswain,  or  a  nurse,  he 
will  not  do  his  duty  efficiently  unless  he  is 
primarily  a  good  man-of-war's  man.  He 
must  have  the  spirit  of  the  Navy,  or  he 
will  not  fit  into  the  machine,  no  matter 
how  skilful,  technically,  he  may  be.  One 
reason  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable 
enlisted  men  is  the  reluctance  of  many 
thoughtful  young  men  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  youth  in  learning 
things  which  they  think  (erroneously) 
would  be  of  little  use  to  them  in  after  life, 
in  case  they  should  not  ultimately  decide 
to  adopt  the  Navy  as  a  career.  Besides, 
they  dread  "discipline,"  the  rigors  of 
which  they  exaggerate,  and  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  which  on  their  own  charac- 
ters they  fail  to  apprehend.    The  difficulty 
°f  getting  suitable  men  for  positions  at 


home  in  civil  life  is  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  difficulty  of  getting  them 
for  the  Navy.  When  the  country  as  a 
whole  becomes  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
the  naval  career  for  enlisted  men  this 
difficulty  will  automatically  disappear. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF    NAVAL  EXPANSION 

The  problem  of  naval  expansion  would 
not  be  so  hard  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
every  ship  needs  such  a  great  number  in 
its  crew;  because  the  greater  the  number  of 
men  that  must  work  together  as  "  a  team," 
the  greater  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
the  "  team-work,"  and  the  longer  the  time 
required.  If  only  two  men  are  needed  to 
run  a  machine — to  run  a  locomotive,  for 
instance — those  two  men  can  learn  to 
work  together  very  quickly.  Even  in 
large  manufacturing  concerns,  even  in 
navy  yards,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
necessary  team-work  is  not  great;  because, 
although  there  are  a  great  number  of 
teams,  the  membership  in  each  team  is 
small,  and  the  teams  are  quite  indepen- 
dent of  one  another.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  number  of  different  kinds  of  work  that 
each  team,  or  group,  must  do  together  is 
few;  and  as  these  things  are  done  in  the 
same  way  every  day,  abundant  practice 
together  is  quickly  obtained.  In  a  factory, 
for  instance,  nearly  every  man  goes  to 
the  same  lathe,  or  other  mechanism,  and 
does  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  same 
room,  under  the  same  foreman,  sometimes 
for  years.  But  in  a  ship,  especially  in  a 
large  ship,  like  a  battleship  or  battle- 
cruiser,  most  of  the  men  work  together  in 
large  groups,  such  as  turret  crews,  one 
hundred  men  sometimes  composing  a  tur- 
ret crew.  Now  though  it  is  true  that  the 
work  of  some  men  in  any  group  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  work  of  some  others  in 
bringing  about  the  final  result,  neverthe- 
less that  final  result  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  group,  as  a  whole.  And 
though  it  is  true  that,  even  in  a  battleship, 
the  whole  thousand  men  do  not  work 
physically  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder; 
though  it  is  true  that  each  turret  crew  is 
shut  up  inside  of  its  own  thick  walls  of 
steel;  that  each  fire  room  force  is  locked 
in  its  own  air-tight  fire  room;  that  each 
torpedo  crew  is  below  the  water-line  in  its 
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own  torpedo  room;  and  that  the  captain 
himself  is  imprisoned  in  his  steel  conning 
tower — nevertheless,  the  ship  and  all  the 
men  it  floats  are  bound  together  by  in- 
visible cords  that  make  a  ship  a  unit; 
and  the  major  effect  of  the  training  and  of 
the  drills  of  all  kinds  is  to  make  the  whole  a 
living  organism.  That  this  is  difficult  to 
bring  about  is  true;  that  it  does  not  exist 
until  it  has  been  brought  about  is  also 
true;  that  the  ship  is  ineffective  until  it 
has  been  brought  about  is  also  true;  and 
that  this  fact  must  be  fully  appreciated  is 
also  true. 

The  difficulties  of  the  second  part  of 
the  task,  that  of  producing  the  battle- 
cruisers,  are  largely  difficulties  of  naval  con- 
struction and  engineering;  and  with  the 
abundant  talent,  skill,  material,  and  money 
in  the  United  States,  these  difficulties 
are  not  of  a  very  high  order.  They  are  of 
a  kind  with  which  our  highly  trained 
naval  constructors  can  cope  successfully. 
The  manning  and  officering  of  these  battle- 
cruisers,  after  their  completion,  and  the 
training  of  them  in  the  fleet,  present  no 
special  points  of  difficulty. 

DEVELOPING  AERONAUTICS 

The  same  cannot  be  said  about  the 
third  part  of  the  task,  that  of  the  devel- 
opment of  aeronautics.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  had  so  much  recent  and  practical 
experience  in  military  and  naval  aeronau- 
tics while  we  have  had  so  little,  and  can  get 
so  little,  that  our  progress  will  probably 
be  slow  in  catching  up  with  them.  In  get- 
ting the  material,  we  ought  to  have  little 
trouble,  in  view  of  the  present  advanced 
status  of  air-craft  manufacture  in  this 
country.  The  fact  that  we  can  accom- 
plish more  in  the  direct  line  of  defense  of 
our  coast  by  the  development  of  air  craft, 
and  accomplish  it  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  we  can  by  any  other  means, 
makes  the  problem  of  how  to  develop 
our  aeronautical  defense  one  of  peculiar 
urgency.  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  C. 
Must  in,  U.  S.  N.,  made  clear  our  needs  in 
—  aeronautics,  and  made  clear  the  path  of 
progress  that  we  ought  to  follow,  in  an 
able  paper  that  was  read  before  the  Navy 
League  Convention  in  April,  1916. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in 


the  fourth  part  of  the  task — in  so  de- 
veloping the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  to  make  it  able  to  cope  with 
the  general  staffs  abroad  that  started  ahead 
of  us  so  many  years  ago  and  that  have  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  experience, 
not  only  in  preparing  during  long  years  of 
peace,  but  of  operating  in  actual  war. 
Unlike  the  constructors  and  the  engineers, 
the  officers  who  will  start  our  strategic 
machinery  running  will  have  no  formula 
to  guide  them,  few  fixed  principles,  and 
little  definite  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  older  and  more  far-seeing 
navies.  As  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
is  the  senior  naval  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary, it  is  essential  that  his  assistants 
should  be  so  highly  trained  that  he  shall 
be  enabled  at  all  times  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary professional  advice  of  the  highest 
order  of  foresight  and  correctness. 

INCREASED  MATERIAL  AND  PERSONNEL 

The  Congress  that  adjourned  on  the 
25th  of  August  appropriated  a  larger 
sum  of  money  and  authorized  greater  in- 
creases in  personnel  and  material  than  had 
ever  been  appropriated  or  authorized 
by  any  Congress  before.  To  handle  the 
money,  and  to  produce  the  increased  per- 
sonnel and  material,  will  be  a  difficult 
undertaking;  for  the  money  must  be 
handled  wisely,  and  the  personnel  and 
material  must  be  handled  and  produced 
not  only  wisely,  but  quickly. 

The  actual  handling  of  the  money,  how- 
ever, and  the  actual  production  of  the  in- 
crease in  personnel  and  material  are  not 
the  whole  task,  but  only  parts  of  it,  and 
not  the  most  difficult  parts.  The  money 
can  be  handled  by  the  same  means  as 
have  the  smaller  sums  appropriated  in  the 
past;  the  officers  can  be  procured  by  the 
same  means  as  heretofore,  that  is,  by  being 
passed  through  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis;  and  the  enlisted  men  can  be 
procured  by  recruiting  stations  like  those 
at  present  used,  though  perhaps  increased 
in  number  and  enlarged  in  scope.  The 
ships  can  be  constructed,  the  guns  can  be 
fabricated,  the  engines  can  be  built,  and 
all  the  multifarious  apparatus  operated  by 
electricity,  steam,  gas,  air,  and  oil  can  be 
provided  by  means  like  those  at  present 
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used,  though  on  a  larger  scale.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  to  accomplish  this  in  the  best 
way  is  like  the  problem  with  which  every 
railroad,  or  other  large  concern,  is  con- 
fronted when  called  upon  to  enlarge. 

But  during  all  the  time  in  which  the 
increased  personnel  and  material  are  be- 
ing procured,  the  Navy  itself  must  be 
kept  in  running  condition  as  a  fighting 
machine.    To  accomplish  this  is  an  under- 
taking more  difficult  than  to  provide  the 
increase,  because  the  field,  or  at  least  part 
of  it,  is  for  us  almost  untrodden.  The 
problem  of  how  to  do  this  in  the  best  way 
is  also  like  the  problem  that  railroads  and 
other  large  concerns  must  face  when  en- 
larging their  business;  because  they,  also, 
have  to  keep  the  machine  running  all  the 
time  they  are  enlarging  it.    It  is  also  a 
little  like  that  which  the  builders  of  sub- 
•"ays  in  New  York  have  had  to  face:  that 
of  how  to  build  the  subways  and  yet  not 
obstruct  the  traffic  in  the  streets. 

KEEPING  THE  MACHINE  RUNNING  SMOOTHLY 

In  the  case  of  any  railroad  or  other  large 
concern,  such  as  the  Navy,  the  task  of 
keeping  the  machine  running  smoothly 
while  enlarging  it  consists  mainly  in  pro- 
viding the  newly  constructed  mechanisms 
with  trained  men,  and  in  getting  those, 
new  mechanisms  into  use  as  part  of  the 
whole  machine,  without  depleting  seri- 
ously the  trained  personnel  that  is  needed 
to  handle  the  mechanisms  previously 
existing,  that  must  be  kept  going.  In  its 
broad  phases,  the  problem  of  how  to 
do  this  is  the  same  in  all  cases;  though 
special  conditions  make  certain  parts 
of  it  more  difficult  for  some  concerns 
than  for  others. 

This  shows  that  the  main  difficulties 
of  the  naval  problems  of  the  next  five 
years  will  be  almost  wholly  professional. 


The  last  Congress  appropriated  for  so 
many  new  craft,  and  showed  such  a  sud- 
den realization  of  the  need  for  more  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men,  that  the  main  diffi- 
culty will  not  be  (as  it  often  has  been) 
in  wringing  sufficient  appropriations  from 
a  pacifist  Congress;  but  will  be,  first,  in 
expanding  the  Navy,  and  keeping  it  in 
efficient  fighting  condition  all  the  time, 
and,  secondly,  in  advising  Congress  pro- 
fessionally as  to  what  will  be  needed  in 
men  and  material  from  time  to  time.  The 
fact  that  Congress  directed  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  Office  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
good  as  a  general  staff,  and  the  increased 
attention  given  by  the  House  and  Senate 
naval  committees  to  the  professional 
opinions  of  naval  officers  in  preparing  their 
recommendations  to  Congress  indicate  that 
the  thoughtless  system,  or  rather  lack 
of  system,  which  endured  for  so  many 
years,  is  at  last  to  give  place  to  the  system 
that  other  navies  use;  and  that  the  opin- 
ions of  professional  experts  are  to  be  given 
much  more  weight  than  they  have  been 
given  heretofore  by  Congress. 

This  being  the  case,  the  amount  of 
money  now  to  be  expended  being  so  large 
(more  than  300  million  dollars  a  year),  and 
the  country  being  now  finally  awakened 
to  the  desirability  of  getting  the  maximum 
naval  protection  for  the  money  it  expends, 
the  next  step  is  to  give  the  experts  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  solving  naval 
problems  correctly  and  thereby  arriving 
at  correct  opinions.  This  opportunity  is 
offered  by  the  "game  board,"  in  which 
supposititious  campaigns  are  fought  in 
miniature,  under  carefully  established 
rules,  and  by  which  the  comparative  values 
of  various  craft  and  various  plans  can  be 
ascertained  and  the  more  important  naval 
problems  solved  correctly. 
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Fourth  article  from  the  yet  unpublished  "Life  of  James  J.  Hill," 
written  with  his  approval  and  from  exclusive  access  to 
his  personal  papers  by  his  friend, 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 


ONE  can  hardly  understand  to- 
day how  these  men  (Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Kittson,  Mr.  Stephen, 
and  Mr.  Smith)  dared  to 
engage  to  do  what  they 
actually  performed.  "Altogether,"  says 
Mr.  Hill,  "  I  would  estimate  the  cash  lia- 
bility incurred  by  us  at  between  four  and 
five  million  dollars." 

Of  course,  the  associates  had  no  such 
sum.  They  just  had  to  throw  whatever 
they  had  into  the  pool.  Mr.  Hill  said: 
"  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stephen  called  upon 
Mr.  Kittson  and  myself  to  put  up  every- 
thing we  had;  everything  that  was  avail- 
able as  security  and  for  any  money  we 
might  need  in  prosecuting  the  work  we 
had  in  hand." 

On  February  8,  1878,  Mr.  Hill  writes  to 
Mr.  Stephen: "  Enclosed  please  find  promis- 
sory note  on  demand,  signed  by  N.  W. 
Kittson  and  myself.  We  hope  nothing 
will  occur  now  to  prevent  the  Dutchmen 
carrying  out  their  part  of  it."  There  were 
none  of  the  tremors  that  the  most  confident 
business  men  are  apt  to  feel  after  they 
are  committed  irretrievably  to  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  On  the  contrary,  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Kittson,  five  days  later,  that  the 
head  of  another  big  railroad  system,  has 
applied  to  him  for  an  interest  in  the  pur- 
chase, and  says:  "  I  told  him  we  had  made 
arrangements  which  prevented  our  taking 
in  any  one.  If  we  should  want  to  sell 
our  contract,  his  road  would  pay  a  million 
dollars  cash  for  it  and  let  us  out." 

The  table  shows  the  official  financial  record 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  for  1878. 

These  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered, 
came  from  a  territory  still  very  restricted. 
They  were  drawn  from  through  business 


[In  this  article,  Mr.  Hill's  successful  busi- 
ness methods  are  revealed  largely  in  bis  own 
words  as  written  informally  in  letters  to  bis 
friends  at-  the  time  be  was  proving  tbeir  sound- 
ness in  action.  The  gigantic  labors  of  this 
■period  include  the  financing  of  bis  purchase 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 

and  from  the  local  traffic  of  a  country 
within  a  comparatively  short  radius  of  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  together  with  a 
small  part  of  western  Minnesota.  The 
great  treasury  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  state,  the  Red  River  country,  the 
"granary  of  the  world,"  had  still  to  be 
opened  up.  It  was  not  merely  undevel- 
oped, it  was  still  virgin  country. 

Mr.  Hill's  most  steadfast  faith  was  in 
the  American  Northwest  and  its  develop- 
ment. This  railroad  enterprise  was  for 
him  no  speculation,  else  he  might  a  thou- 
sand times  have  taken  a  big  profit  and 
withdrawn  from  it.  It  was  a  great  con- 
structive work,  whose  future  he  had 
gauged.  If  he  was  right,  then  it  must  also 
be  one  of  the  most  splendid  opportunities 
for  investment  that  this  country  ever 
offered.  As  such  he  held  it.  He  never  set 
his  private  fortune  above  that  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
At  every  moment  he  held  himself  just  as 
ready,  should  need  arise,  to  turn  over  to 
it  every  dollar  of  his  own  as  he  had  been 
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AND  FINANCIER 


building  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  exten- 
sion to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  a  fleet  of 
steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  besides  the  con- 
struction of  elevators,  branch  lines,  and  term- 
inals; but  these  activities  are  here  sketched 
chiefly  as  the  background  of  bis  principles 
and  maxims  of  business. — The  Editors.] 

to  put  everything  in  pawn  to  buy  those  old, 
dishonored  bonds.  The  risk  was  his. 
Sowas  the  profit.  Heoriginated  and  made 
possible  the  improvements  that  were  to 
give  his  property  special  value. 

Because  of  what  he  did  to  create  the 
Northwest,  where  property  values  of 
billions  of  dollars  grew  from  nothing,  the 
railroad  property  grew  to  a  value  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  And  always  scrupu- 
lously he  took  only  his  rightful  share. 
He  never  speculated  in  the  railroad's 
securities  or  permitted  others  to  do  so  at 
its  cost.  For  years  he  and  his  friends 
maintained  a  cash  pool  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  in  the  railroad's 
stock  if  the  bears  attempted  to  raid  it. 
After  that  became  known,  it  was  never 
subject  to  any  but  the  ordinary  market 
fluctuations.  The  policy  was  purely  pro- 
tective, and  any  attempt  to  manipulate 
prices  was  forbidden.  Those  who  tried  to 
force  the  stock  up  or  down  for  speculative 
ends  got  their  fingers  pinched,  and  after- 
ward let  it  alone.    He  paid  back  to  every 
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man  or  woman  who  put  a  dollar  in  the 
property  the  principal  with  interest.  In  a 
time  when  railroad  presidents  received 
salaries  immense  enough  to  invite-criticism, 
even  according  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
day,  he  refused  to  take  a  dollar.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  that  he  held  the 
office  of  president  and  the  five  years  that 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
he  would  accept  no  pay.  The  profit  on  his 
investment  in  the  property,  he  said,  stub- 
bornly, in  answer  to  all  propositions  to 
vote  him  a  salary,  was  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  his  services.  He  never  per- 
mitted a  dividend  to  be  passed.  The 
stock  of  his  company  was  as  good  as  its 
bonds.  If  one  takes  pains  to  compute  the 
amount  paid  out  from  the  beginning  in 
interest  and  dividends  by  his  railroad,  and 
compares  that  with  the  growth  of  his 
personal  fortune,  the  latter  will  seem  a 
modest  recompense. 

There  were  indications  in  plenty  that 
the  happy  fortune  of  the  new  enterprise 
would  not  be  long  delayed. 

"  When  I  took  possession  of  the  reor- 
ganized St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  in 
the  midsummer  of  1879,"  said  Mr.  Hill  in  a 
public  address  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
"the  road  had  carried  during  its  last  fiscal 
year  2,183,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  the 
crop  of  1 89 1  it  carried  57,000,000  bushels, 
over  one-third  of  all  the  spring  wheat 
raised  in  the  United  States."  And  this 
is  only  an  index  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
settlers  came  into  the  country,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  the  enormous  additions  that  their 
production  made  to  traffic  of  every  kind, 
and  to  the  property  value  of  the  railroad. 

"It  is  our  best  interest,"  said  Mr.  Hill, 
"to  give  them  low  rates  and  do  all  we  can 
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"  The  difference  in  cost  between  the  operation  of  a  boat  of 
3,000  and  one  of  12,000  tons  is  only  #28  per  day.  At  this 
slight  expense  the  carrying  power  is  quadrupled." 


to  develop  the  country  and  create  business. " 
And  he  added  the  phrase  which  is  the  key- 
note of  his  whole  life  and  achievement  as  a 
railroad  man:  "I  desire  to  say  that  we 
consider  ourselves  and  the  people  along  our 
line  as  copartners  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  we  both  occupy;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  one  should  mean  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  and  their  adversity  will  be 
quickly  followed  by  ours." 

The  year  1878  was  one  of  record-breaking 
work.  Branch  lines  and  extension  lines 
had  to  be  finished  to  save  land  grants  and 
charters.  In  a  letter  of  July  30th,  Mr. 
Hill  writes:  "We  are  putting  down  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  iron  daily  now."  But 
at  that  time  one  could  not,  as  now,  place 
an  order  for  railroad  material  and  have 
it  delivered  with  certainty  anywhere  near 
a  given  date.  Intolerable  delays  threat- 
ened the  defeat  of  the  project.  Mr.  Hill 
himself  was  out  in  the  field,  seeing  that 
construction  was  not  delayed  an  instant. 
Wherever  he  was  not  in  personal  control — 
and  he  needed  to  be  in  all  places  at  once 
— the  pressure  on  the  others  became  too 
great,  and  things  sagged.  In  October  he 
writes  to  one  of  his  associates:  "I  find  it 
pays  to  be  where  money  is  being  spent." 

PUTTING   ALL    EGGS    IN    ONE  BASKET 

On  March  15,  1879,  the  decrees  of  fore- 
closure asked  for  were  granted.  Bond- 
holders and  stockholders  had  been  dealt 
with,  and  all  weTe  satisfied.  And,  with 
his  new  career  definitely  before  him,  Mr. 
Hill  parted  with  his  business  past  by  selling 
out  his  interest  in  the  Northwestern  Fuel 
Company. 

On  May  23,  1879,  George  Stephen, 
Donald  A.  Smith,  Norman  W.  Kittson, 
James  J.  Hill,  and  John  S.  Barnes,  the 
last  mentioned  representing  the  New  York 


firm  of  J.  S.  Kenned. 
&  Co.,  met  in  a  lau 
office  in  St.  Paul. 
They  were  there  to 
complete  the  work 
begun  in  effect  five  years  before.  Mr 
Stephen  was  made  chairman  and  Mr. 
Hill  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Two  weeks 
earlier  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
St.  Paul  is  situated  had  sold  to  these 
gentlemen,  under  foreclosure  proceedings, 
the  Branch  Line  of  the  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad  from  St.  Paul  to  Watab 
for  $200,000,  but  subject  to  mortgages 
aggregating  a  little  more  than  two  millions. 
They  now  organized  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  Railroad  Company,  and 
appointed  directors.  The  directors  im- 
mediately met  and  made  Mr.  Stephen 
president.  Common  stock  was  fixed  at 
$1 5,000,000,  and  the  president  or  some  one 
as  his  agent  was  authorized  to  attend  to 
forthcoming  mortgage  sales  and  buy  in  the 
other  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  properties  at  fore- 
closure. The  by-laws  of  the  company 
authorized  the  appointment  of  an  execu- 
tive committee,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, of  whom  Mr.  Hill  was  named  one, 
with  this  important  provision,  to  assure 
swift  and  intelligent  action:  "The  execu- 
tive committee  shall  possess,  and  may 
exercise  during  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  all  the 
powers  and  authority  of  the  board."  It 
was  this  body  which  for  years  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  new  company.  It  acted 
first,  with  the  celerity  that  the  occasion 
often  called  for,  and  the  board  of  directors 
simply  ratified  its  acts  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  other  defaulting  properties  were 
bought  in  for  the  company  at  foreclosure 
sales  early  in  June.  Stock  of  the  new 
company  was  given  in  exchange  for  that 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  Company,  con- 
trolling the  Red  River  boats  and  the 
little  line  from  Crookston  to  Fisher's 
Landing,  and  for  that  of  the  Red  River  and 
Manitoba  Company,  controlling  the  line 
between  Breckenridge  and  Barnesville. 

At  this  time  the 
total  mileage  of  the 
system  was 667  miles, 
of  which  only  565 
were  completed,  and 


"He  would  accept  no  salary.  The  profit  on  his  invest- 
ment in  the  property,  be  said,  was  sufficient  compensation 
for  bis  services." 
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"He  bad  studied  water  just  as  carefully  as  he  had  land 
transportation.  He  looked  at  both  from  the  same  angle  of 
vision — cost  of  operation." 


The  balance  under 

construction.  The 

capital  stock  of  the 

new  company  was 

1  imited  by  its  charter 
to  $20,000,000;  and  enough  was  issued  im- 
mediately to  the  associates  to  pay  the 
sum  they  had  disbursed,  and  the  rest  to 
Mr.  Barnes  as  trustee,  until  such  time  as 
the  preliminary  financial  operations  should 
be  completed.  There  were  also  authorized 
at  this  time,  June  21st,  mortgage  bonds  for 
construction  and  improvement  to  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000  at  7  per  cent., 
with  the  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of 
bonds  outstanding  should  never  exceed 
$12,000  per  mile  of  completed  road.  In 
September  another  bond  issue  of  $8,000,000 
at  6  per  cent,  was  authorized.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  to  note  this  drop  of  one 
per  cent,  in  the  rate  that  had  to  be  paid 
on  the  second  bond  issue  as  compared 
with  the  first,  with  an  interval  of  but  three 
months  between.  So  rapidly  did  the  credit 
of  the  new  enterprise  establish  itself. 

In  October  all  the  stock  and  all  the  bonds 
that  had  been  authorized,  $15,000,000 
of  the  former  and  $16,000,000  of  the  latter, 
were  formally  turned  over  by  the  directors 
to  the  four  associates  in  payment  for 
moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  properties 
furnished  by  them  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  the  various  lines.  The  first 
bond  issue  went  to  settle  with  the  Dutch 
bondholders,  and  such  others  in  this 
country  as  had  been  or  could  be  reached. 
All  possible  outstanding  obligations  were 
gathered  in.  All  of  the  second  bond  issue 
that  was  not  held  as  working  capital  for 
the  new  building  already  under  way  went 
to  cover  outlays  of  the  previous  year. 

CLEANING  UP  OLD  DEBTS 

In  that  year,  1878,  before  the  new  com- 
pany had  been  or  could  be  organized, 
1 12  miles  of  track  were  built,  and  this  was 
exceeded  the  year  following.  Much  equip- 
ment was  purchased.  All  these  expendi- 
tures, met  by  money  or  credit  furnished 
by  the  associates,  had 
now  to  be  made  good 
by  the  company. 
The  sum  provided 
was  none  too  great. 


Mr.  Hill  had  been  made  general  manager  of 
the  system  in  June.  Everything  was  now  in 
working  order.  An  indebtedness  of  the 
old  companies  amounting  in  all  to  about 
$44,000,000  had  been  extinguished.  The 
new  company  started  with  a  total  capitali- 
zation in  stock  and  bonds  of  $31,000,000. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it  could 
carry  this  and  put  real  values  behind  the 
paper,  or  whether  it  would  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  railroad  fiascos  in  the  North- 
west; in  which  case  the  associates  still 
stood  to  lose  all  they  had  ventured  and 
hoped  for.  For  there  was  not  one  of  them 
faint-hearted  enough  to  unload  his  burden 
on  anybody  else,  now  that  such  a  course 
had  become  possible.  Indeed,  those  on 
the  inside  hugged  to  themselves  their 
knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
property  which  was  going  to  bring  them 
"wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

BUILDING  A  MILE  A  DAY 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  after  Mr.  Hill 
took  charge  of  this  system,  one  mile  of 
railroad  on  the  average  was  built  and 
equipped  for  each  working  day  in  the 
year.  And,  while  this  nerve-  and  muscle- 
racking  construction,  with  all  the  problems 
it  involved,  was  going  on,  policies  of  every 
sort  had  to  be  determined  and  forces 
of  the  most  diverse  character  set  in  motion 
or  restrained. 

The  new  railroad  system,  relieved  of  its 
past  and  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
man  who  was  to  prove  himself  the  ablest 
manager  that  this  country  has  produced,  in- 
creased its  net  earnings  over  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, or  54  per  cent.  The  net  earnings  were 
more  than  60  per  cent,  in  excess  of  interest 
on  the  bonded  debt.  There  were,  March, 
1880,  only  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000  of 
the  old  bonds  still  outstanding,  and  these 


"We  consider  ourselves  and  the  people  along  our  line  as 
copartners  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  we  both  occupy; 
their  adversity  will  be  quickly  followed  by  ours.'* 
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"He  never  permitted  a  dividend  to  be  passed.  The  stock 
of  bis  company  was  as  good  as  its  bonds." 


were  speedily  acquired  or  extinguished. 
By  October  14,  1880,  Mr.  Hill  could  write: 
"Yesterday  we  hauled  130  carloads  of 
wheat  into  Minneapolis.  This  would  have 
been  considered  good  receipts  in  Milwaukee 
ten  years  ago."  Two  hundred  miles  of  new 
line  in  Dakota  were  being  built  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  per  day,  while 
steel  was  being  put  down  on  the  main  line 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  day.  Two 
short  lines  in  Minnesota,  useful  to  round 
out  the  system,  were  bought.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  Mr.  Hill  can  say,  in  a  letter 
dated  December  28th,  "We  have  under 
contract  for  next  year  about  225  miles, 
which  will  give  us,  say,  1,090  miles  of  rail- 
way every  mile  of  which  is  in  good  local 
country  and  about  half  of  it  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  .  .  .  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  we  have  laid  26,000  tons 
of  steel,  and  already  have  12,000  bought 
for  next  year." 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a  larger  finan- 
cial base  for  a  system  growing  like  this, 
every  mile  of  new  line  being  a  money- 
bringer  from  the  start;  so  it  was  ordered 
by  the  board  of  directors  in  October  that 
there  should  be  issued'  $6,000,000  of  6 
per  cent,  bonds  against  lines  thereafter 
constructed  or  acquired  in  the  Territory  of 
Dakota.  There  are  few  instances  where  a 
newcomer  has  conquered  so  quickly  a 
position  so  honorable  as  that  of  the  new 
system  in  the  financial  world.  Mr.  Hill 
writes  to  Mr.  Angus  on  October  14th: 
"  I  received  your  message  to-day  advising 
of  offer  made  by  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. 
for  our  bonds,  which  is,  as  I  wired  you, 
entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  if  yourself  and 
Mr.  Stephen  who  are  on  the  ground  think 
well  of  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  gratifying  to 
have  our  bonds  as  well  received  as  those  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  especially  as 
our  company  is  comparatively  unknown." 


Other  interests 
were  looked  after  just 
as  carefully.  Forex- 
ample,  there  was  a 
double  purpose  in  having  more  than  a  close 
connection  with  the  milling  business  at 
Minneapolis,  now  the  most  important 
single  business  interest  in  the  Northwest. 
Mr.  Hill  never  lost  sight  of  the  farmer,  or 
of  keeping  him  out  of  the  grip  of  people 
who  would  squeeze  his  last  dollar  from  him 
and  drive  him  discouraged  from  the  soil. 
He  meant  to  see  that  the  farmer  had  a  fair 
show  in  the  marketing  of  his  grain.  Then, 
a  share  in  the  control  of  mills  meant  a  large 
freight  carriage,  of  raw  material  into 
Minneapolis  and  of  the  manufactured 
product  out.  It  was  good  business  for  the 
railroad;  and  it  helped  to  get  a  lot  more  in 
other  ways,  especially  to  keep  the  railroad 
from  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  the  exchange 
of  business  with  systems  running  east  from 
St.  Paul.  So  the  water  power,  on  which 
the  mills  still  depended,  was  acquired. 

Without  a  moment's  rest,  too,  went  on 
the  preparations  for  the  westward  march. 
No  matter  how  pressing  matters  were  at 
home  for  Mr.  Hill,  he  was  always  gathering 
and  storing  in  that  wonderful  memory  of 
his  every  fact  that  could  be  of  service  in 
the  projected  extension  of  his  system  to  the 
Pacific.  Still  hardly  more  than  warm  in 
his  seat  of  power,  this  letter,  written 
November  24,  1880,  to  Paris  Gibson,  years 
afterward  to  become  United  States  Senator 
from  Montana,  is  eloquent  of  Mr.  Hill's 
plans  and  methods. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you 
during  the  coming  winter  and  to  hear  from 
you  a  description  of  northern  and  western 
Montana.  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble 
you  can  get  me  a  description  of  the  country 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  latitude  49,  for  a 
distance  of  one  to  three  hundred  miles 
and  as  far  east  as  you  can  get  information; 
also  the  number  of  cattle  now  in  the  Sun 
River,  Teton,  and  Marias  River  valleys, 

and  any  other  infor- 


"/  told  Mr.  Kennedy  I  would  not  vote  again  for  any  one 
as  director  who  did  not  once  a  year  examine  the  property 
and  its  affairs  so  that  bis  opinion  would  be  of  some  value  in 
its  councils." 


mation  that  you 
think  will  aid  me." 

The  through  line 
of  the  rival  Northern 
Pacific  was  com- 
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Montana.  Here  was 


eal  transcontinental  operation,  while  as  yet 
he  Manitoba  (as  Mr.  Hill's  road  was  still 
railed)  was  but  part  way  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Villard's  most  dramatic  stroke  had 
been  the  consolidation,  in  1882,  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  interests  and  those  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
*Sc     Navigation  Company.    By  this  he 
secured  control  of  what  was  then  the  most 
powerful  concern  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
eliminated  river  competition  on  the  Colum- 
bia, whose  steamships  were  included  in 
the  deal,  and  obtained  a  right  of  way  and 
an  entrance  for  his  system  into  Portland, 
then  the  only  city  of  importance  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.    The  Northern  Paci- 
fic, including  this  adjunct,  was  something 
to  be  feared.    But  it  had  no  terrors  for 
Mr.  Hill.    He  knew  its  financial  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  reorganization 
and  apparent  plethora  of  cash.    Better  yet, 
he  knew  its  operating  conditions.    He  was 
in  no  hurry  or  fret,  because  he  knew  that 
every  day  reduced  the  power  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  to  carry  its  own  burdens,  and 
hence  minimized  the  danger  of  that  road 
as  a  competitor. 

"low  cost  of  operation" 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Three  months 
after  the  celebration  connected  with  the 
completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
filled  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca with  accounts  of  the  elaborate  display 
on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Villard  personally 
and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  and  also  the  Oregon  &  Trans- 
continental disappeared  together  in  the 
gulf  of  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Hill  knew  all  the 
time  what  his  own  line  could  do  when  he 
had  it  finished  to  the  coast.  At  this  time, 
when  he  was  still  apparently  a  novice  in 
the  business,  he  would  take  a  piece  of  paper, 
show  exactly  what  it  cost  to  haul  a  loaded 
car  over  the  grades  of 


the  maximum,  add  up  the  fixed  charges 
and  the  cost  of  operation  per  mile  of  the 
two  systems,  and  ask  his  listener  with  a 
grim  smile  what  he  thought  was  likely  to 
happen  when  the  fur  should  begin  to  fly. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hill  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  1883,  he  says:  "1  think  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  railway  property 
generally  will  be  tested  to  its  capacity  to 
pay  net  earnings,  and  we  have  some  neigh- 
bors who  will  surely  have  difficulty  in 
making  both  ends  meet,  i  think  the 
Northern  Pacific  will  have  its  greatest  trial 
when  its  line  is  built  through  and  its  fi- 
nances are  no  longer  sustained  by  sales 
of  bonds,  but  all  payments  must  be  made 
from  earnings;  then  I  think  they  will  need 
help  much  more  than  at  present.  .  .  . 
It  is  at  such  a  time  we  want  to  have  our 
house  in  order  and  I  think  you  will  find  it 
well  advanced  in  that  direction." 

And  how  closely  he  believed  a  man 
should  watch  his  business  in  its  formative 
stage  is  indicated  by  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1882  to  Mr.  Stephen  in  which  he  says: 
"Our  property  is  nearly  all  new,  and  unlike 
old  roads,  whose  starts  have  been  doing 
the  same  things  at  the  same  places  for 
years.  A  failure  to  take  in  the  whole 
situation  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  or 
judgment,  and  under  plea  of  temporary 
convenience  or  some  other  cause — matteis 
are  given  a  wrong  direction  and  in  the 
hurry  of  increasing  business  a  precedent  is 
established  which  is  hard  to  change,  or  it 
is  entirely  overlooked  and  a  permanent 
injury  is  the  result.  Every  day's  observa- 
tion convinces  me  that  in  a  new  country  a 
railroad  is  successful  in  the  proportion  its 
affairs  are  vigilantly  looked  alter.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  hard  work,  and  the  value 
of  a  railway  is  its  capacity  to  earn  money." 

Through  these  years,  again,  there  is 
continuous  evidence  of  this  oversight 


theNorthern  Pacific, 
what  it  would  cost 
over  his  own  line  wit  h 
the  grades  and  curves 
that  he  had  fixed  as 


'After  providing  for  fixed  charges  and  a  dividend  of  6 
per  cent,  on  capital,  all  surplus  income  was  required  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  a  Reserve  Guarantee  Fund,  until  the 
total  should  amount  to  2 J  million  dollars." 
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"We  do  not  care  enough  for  Rocky  Mountain  scenery  to 
spend  a  large  sum  in  developing  it.  What  we  want  is  the 
best  possible  line,  shortest  distance,  lowest  grades,  and  least 
curvature." 


almost  preternaturally  specific  and  acute. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  understand  how 
time  was  found  for  the  big  things;  but 
when  one  reads  volumes  of  letters  and 
reports  dealing  with  the  lines  almost 
microscopic,  the  wonder  grows.  In  these 
old  letters  and  diaries,  nothing  escapes 
notice.  There  are  "coal  stains  in  the 
depot  at  Grand  Forks."  Here  is  a  list  of  a 
few  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Hill  stored  in  his 
memory  as  he  was  rushing  up  and  down  the 
line,  and  set  down  in  memoranda  for  his 
own  future  guidance  or  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  proper  parties  at  the  proper  time; 
location  of  gravel  pits,  side  tracks,  water 
tanks,  lay  of  the  country  with  reference 
to  the  line,  condition  of  crops,  rough 
places  in  the  track,  condition  of  track 
joints,  where  cars  were  standing  unloaded 
and  idle,  wasted  effort  by  hauling  in  gravel 
when  the  same  material  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  side  of  the  track,  ditches. 
A  note  says  that  everything  lying  around 
but  not  needed  for  operation  must  be 
picked  up  and  put  away;  odd  lengths  of 
iron  that  cannot  be  matched  and  made 
useful  should  be  gathered  up  and  sent  to 
market;  "platform  east  end  of  depot  wants 
one  eighteen-foot  plank  for  repairs."  In 
the  same  paragraph  and  line  are  a  mem- 
orandum of  an  important  bond  election 
about  to  take  place  and  a  remark  that  the 
engineer  has  dumped  his  fire  on  the  ties  and 
burned  them  out  in  two  or  three  places. 
"  Memo.  One  car  repairer  here,  this  man 
smells  of  whiskey."  Spikes,  frogs,  and  box 
lids  lying  about  are  listed  for  collection. 
Here  is  a  report  that  a  certain  engineer 
has  been  kept  on  his  engine  too  long  with- 
out sleep,  which  ought  not  to  happen; 
and  there  the  entry,  not  from  a  section 


hand,  remember,  but 
from  the  real  boss  of 
the  concern,  that 
"flat  1269  has  tux, 
broken  truss  rods  and 
should  be  repaired.' 
And  scattered  through  all  these  pages  are 
rough  drawings  of  station  buildings,  round- 
houses, yards,  tracks,  switches,  that  indi- 
cate an  almost  photographic  imprint  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  made  them  of 
every  accessory  of  the  whole  system. 

FINANCING   AS  ONE  GOES  ALONG 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  placing  the 
finances  of  this  system  on  a  broad  and 
permanent  foundation.  Heretofore  money 
had  been  raised  by  the  issue  of  securities 
or  taken  out  of  earnings,  as  and  when  it 
seemed  best.  A  coherent  financial  policy 
could  be  supported  by  and  was  necessary 
to  a  railroad  company  with  business  and 
prospects  such  as  this  could  show.  There- 
fore, in  1883  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Manitoba  formally  authorized  an  issue  of 
$50,000,000  6  per  cent,  consolidated 
bonds.  These  were  secured  by  mortgage 
on  all  the  company's  lines,  built  or  there- 
after to  be  constructed  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  Of  this  total,  $19,426,000  were 
reserved  to  retire  prior  bonds,  $10,574,000 
were  to  be  issued  immediately,  and  the 
remaining  $20,000,000  were  to  be  issued 
only  against  future  construction,  and  then 
at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per 
mile,  although  the  cost  per  mile  often 
rose  as  high  as  $25,000,  exclusive  of  the 
large  sums  paid  out  for  terminal  facilities. 
The  issue  of  ten  millions  which  the  stock- 
holders were  permitted  to  buy  in  at  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar  has  been  attacked.  Let 
the  facts  speak  for  the  truth,  whatever 
it  may  be.    The  facts  are  these: 

During  the  years  of  very  rapid  growth 
and  of  necessity  to  participate  in  many 
allied  interests,  the  money  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  might  and  ordinarily  would 

have  been  distributed 
among  them  in  the 
form  of  dividends, 
had  been  withheld 
and  used  for  com- 
pany purposes,  to  the 
amount  of  not  less 


"  This  railroad  enterprise  was  for  hint  no  speculation. 
It  was  a  great  constructive  work,  whose  future  he  bad  gauged. 
If  he  was  right,  then  it  must  also  be  one  of  the  most  spUndid 
opportunities  for  investment  that  this  country  ever  offered. 
As  such  he  held  it." 
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han  $1 1 ,000,000.  In 
he  period  between 
880  and  1883  the 
nileage  of  the  sys- 
em  was  nearly 
loubled,  by  con- 
In  addition  tothat    hable  and  assured  future  for  the  company. 


"He  never  speculated  in  the  railroad's  securities  or  per- 
mitied  others  to  do  so  at  its  cost.  For  years  he  and  his  friends 
maintained  a  cash  pool  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  0/ 
buying  in  the  stock  if  the  bears  attempted  to  raid  it. 


4  ruction  and  purchase, 
all  the  old  lines  were  practically  rebuilt, 
by  the  substitution  of  steel  rails  for  iron. 
Equipment  was  quadrupled.    And  there 
were  immense  subsidiary  enterprises,  like 
the  interest  in  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Water  Power  Company,  the  building  of  the 
stone  arch  bridge  and  union  depot,  the  in- 
terest purchased  in  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth, 
the  building  of  new  shops  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  a  dozen  other  things  for 
which  the  cash  and  credit  of  the  company 
had  been  used. 

It  was  cash  belonging  to  the  stock- 
holders.   And,  in  addition,  a  surplus  of 
S5.671.976  had  been  accumulated,  in  pur- 
suance of  Mr.  Hill's  consistent  policy  never 
to  be  without  this  anchor  against  any  possi- 
ble mischance.    In  these  three  years  only 
a  little  more  than  $4,000,000  had  been 
added  to  the  bonded  debt,  and  $5,000,000 
to  capital  stock.   The  sums  put  into  the 
property  were  more  than  double  the  total 
of  the  two.    instead  of  borrowing  this 
difference  from  outsiders,  the  management 
borrowed  it,  without  interest,  from  insiders; 
that  is,  from  the  treasury  of  the  company, 
and  put  it  back  into  the  road.    The  gist  of 
the  transaction  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hill 
himself,  in  the  letter  summing  up  the  story 
of  his  connection  with  the  railroad  which 
he  addressed  to  the  stockholders  on  retiring 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  1912. 

"The  period  from  1879  to  1883,  when 
the  railroad  was  still  an  experiment  in 
the  minds  of  most  Eastern  capitalists,  was 
not  a  time  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  se- 
curities or  ask  outside  capital  to  bid  for 
them.   All  that  this  could  have  secured 
would  have  been  some  sales  at  much  below 
par,  and  an  imparied 
credit.   Yet  money 
must  be  had  to  keep 
going  the  extension 
which  was  creating  a 
new  Northwest;  and, 
through  that,  a  prof- 


Soanothermethod  was  adopted.  The  com- 
pany diverted  to  these  uses  the  money  which 
might  have  been  divided  as  profits  among 
the  stockholders.  At  one  time  210  miles 
of  road  were  built  and  $1,700,000  were 
spent  on  equipment  without  a  bond  issue. 
The  Company  became  its  own  banker 
while  waiting  for  a  favorable  market  to  be 
created.  The  stockholders  temporarily 
renounced  their  profits  in  order  to  leave 
their  money  in  the  enterprise.  But  it 
remained  their  money,  and  their  title  to  it 
was  indisputable.  It  was  costing  now 
very  much  more  than  $12,000  a  mile  to 
build  a  substantial  track.  In  all,  about 
$11,000,000  of  profits  were  put  into  new 
construction  and  betterments.  The  stock- 
holder of  that  day  expected  these  profits 
to  be  distributed.  His  right  to  them  was 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion  as  well  as  by 
custom  and  law.  It  was  recognized  in 
1883/ 


»» 


GOOD    CONSTRUCTION,    CHEAP  OPERATION 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  future 
extensions  of  the  railroad  system  were  as 
carefully  thought  out  at  this  time  as  was 
its  present  operation.  There  are  many 
volumes  of  detailed  correspondence  with 
engineers  in  the  field,  in  which  proposed 
locations  of  lines  yet  to  be  built  are  con- 
sidered, corrected,  changed,  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity  to  what  topographical  condi- 
tions required.  Mr.  Hill  knew  the  country 
about  as  well  as  the  men  outside.  And 
one  prevailing  principle  governs  throughout 
his  placing  of  lines  and  his  instructions  to 
subordinates.  In  no  case  is  money  to  be 
saved  by  choosing  a  route  less  difficult, 
from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  if  this 


"Our  property  is  nearly  all  new.  A  failure  to  take  in 
the  whole  situation  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  judgment, 
and  under  plea  of  temporary  convenience  or  some  other 
cause — matters  are  given  a  wrong  direction  and  a  precedent 
is  established  which  is  bard  to  change." 
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"  In  financing,  Mr.  Hill  believed,  first,  in  the  sale  of  stock 
rather  than  of  bonds.  Where  bonds  are  issued  first,  much 
or  all  of  the  stock  usually  goes  with  them  as  a  bonus.  Mr. 
Hill  always  declared  that  every  dollar  of  securities,  stock 
as  well  as  bonds,  should  have  behind  it  a  dollar  in  cash, 
material,  or  service  rendered.  Secondly,  he  believed  in  ex- 
panding by  employing  the  cash  in  band  and  taking  up  the 
debt  with  securities  afterward." 


will  entail  greater  cost  in  operation.  The 
cost  of  one  method  is  paid  for  at  first,  once 
for  all.  The  second  is  a  continual  annual 
charge  on  operation.  To  minimize  the 
latter  was  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Hill's  policy 
as  a  railroad  man.  He  writes,  a  little  later, 
to  Mr.  Stephen:  "  We  are  now  reducing  our 
grades  so  that  we  can  haul  700  to  800  tons 
with  one  locomotive.  ...  Of  course, 
this  all  costs  money  and  plenty  of  it;  but 
I  think  it  the  very  best  way  to  protect  the 
property." 

During  these  years  the  old  lines  of  the 
Manitoba  were  revolutionized.  The  whole 
system  was  being  made  to  conform  to  that 
definite  standard  of  construction  which 
was  dictated  to  Mr.  Hill's  mind  by  relative 
cost  of  operation.  The  following,  from  a 
letter  dated  April  9,  1884,  describes  what 
was  being  done:  "  During  the  past  two 
years  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  steel  rails,  ballasting  track,  transfer 
yards,  terminal  facilities,  new  equipment, 
new  shops,  and  in  fact  have  put  the  road 
in  better  condition  than  any  railway  simi- 
larly situated  that  I  know  of  in  the  West, 
and  consequently  are  to-day  enabled  to 
operate  our  road  at  a  lower  rate  of  expense. 
We  have  now  over  one  thousand  miles 
with  a  26-foot  maximum  grade  and  only 
220  miles  with  over  a  30-foot  maximum 
grade.  The  latter  we  expect  to  reduce  to 
26  and  30-foot  maximum  within  the  next 
two  years.  When  this  is  done  no  railway 
in  the  world  of  one  thousand  miles  or  more 
will  have  the  same  low  gradients." 

THE  RUSH  WESTWARD 

In  January,  1886,  the  Montana  Central 
Railroad  Company  was  organized,  osten- 
sibly to  connect  the  new  town  of  Great 
Falls,  built  at  a  water  power  from  which 
big  things  were  hoped,  ,  with  Helena,  Butte, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  territory  that  it 


might  elect .  Tht 
Montana  Centra) 
was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  James 
J.Hill.  It  was  organ* 
ized  to  occupy  the 
Montana  field  until 
the  Manitoba  should 
be  ready  for  the  rush 
west  wa  rd  f  rom 
Minot  which  was  to breakthc  world's  record 
for  railroad  building.  When,  the  next  year, 
that  rush  came,  the  same  contractors  who 
had  made  a  record  in  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  were  employed  here.  Mr. 
Hill  knew  what  could  be  done,  and  he  ex- 
acted it  mercilessly.  Not  only  grading  but 
bridging  was  done  ahead  of  the  track 
layers,  so  that  the  rails  were  shot  out  and 
spiked  down  with  amazing  rapidity.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Shephard,  the  chief  contractor,  has 
preserved  in  a  memoir  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  this  performance  as  an  engineering 
feat:  "In  the  year  1887  our  firm  con- 
structed 1,175  miles  of  railroad,  of  which 
the  remarkably  rapid  construction  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway 
from  Minot  to  Helena  formed  a  part. 
The  track  laying  on  this  great  work  was 
commenced  five  miles  west  of  Minot, 
April  1st,  and  was  completed  to  Helena 
November  18,  1887,  a  distance  of  643  miles 
and  at  an  average  rate  for  each  working 
day  of  3I  miles." 

A  year  later  Mr.  Hill  reports  upon  the 
performance  of  the  completed  work.  As 
always,  the  method  of  building,  with  rela- 
tion to  operation,  comes  first  in  his  thought. 
"  Reference  has  heretofore  been  made  to 
the  exceptional  character  of  this  line  as  to 
grades  and  curvature.  With  the  exception 
of  eighteen  miles  of  temporary  line  the 
maximum  is  31.7  feet  to  the  mile,  and  on 
about  400  miles  of  the  550  from  Minot 
to  Great  Falls  the  maximum  is  only 
twenty-one  feet  to  the  mile."  In  like 
manner  he  notes  that  the  line  from  Helena 
to  Butte  "  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  yard  section,  and  white 
oak  ties  have  been  laid  on  all  the  curves." 
He  built  for  permanence,  but  he  also  built 
to  carry  business. 

He  recommended  this  in  his  report  of 
June,  1884.    "In  view  of  the  large  ex- 
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UTes  that  re- 
to  be  made 
to  time  for 
placement  of  iron 
ith  steel,  purchases 
f    equipment,  and 
1  her  permanent  im- 
it  has 
by 


"One  prevailing  principle  governs  throughout  his  placing 
of  lines  and  instructions  to  subordinates.  In  no  case  is 
money  to  be  saved  by  choosing  a  route  less  difficult,  from  the 
engineering  point  of  view,  if  this  will  entail  greater  cost  in 
operation.  The  cost  of  one  method  is  paid  for,  once  for 
all.  The  second  is  a  continual  charge  on  operation.  To 
minimise  the  latter  was  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Hill's  policy 
as  a  railroad  man." 


he  directors  to  set 
1  side  a  fund  to  specially  provide  for  these 
-xt  raordinary  expenses  when  they  occur, 
»nd  it  is  their  intention  in  the  future  to  set 
apart  there  in  each  year  such  sum  as  the 
earnings  of  the  road  will  justify,  untH  this 
is  ample  for  any  contingency."    In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  this  was  carried 
formally  into  effect  by  the  directorate. 
After  providing  for  fixed  charges  and  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  capital,  all 
surplus  income  was  required  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  a  "Reserve  Guarantee 
Fund,"  until  the  total  should  amount  to 
two   and  a  half  million  dollars.  This 
amount  was  held  perpetually  at  command; 
one  million  being  in  bonds  of  the  company, 
and  the  remainder  in  cash  or  securities  at 
the  option  of  the  board.    It  was  a  "  dread- 
naught"  of  immense  offensive  and  defen- 
sive power  in  a  time  when  railroad  manage- 
ments generally  were  willing  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  little  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  distribute  all  their  surplus 
revenue  immediately,  and  hence  almost 
unprotected  against  a  lowering  of  the 
financial  barometer. 

BIG  SHIPS  AND  LOW  RATES 

While  he  was  stealing  a  march  on  his 
competitors  in  Montana,  he  was  doing  the 
same  thing  between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago, 
and  between  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  He  had  studied  water 
just  as  carefully  as  he  had  land  transpor- 
tation. He  looked  at  them  both  from  the 
same  angle  of  vision — cost  of  operation. 
Just  as  he  saw  that  high  grades  and  sharp 
curves  must  be  avoided,  so  he  saw  the 
waste  in  small  ships,  filling  their  peddlers' 
packs  with  grain  at  Duluth  and  Superior, 
taking  almost  as  large  a  crew  to  handle 
them  as  would  boats  several  times  their 
size,  wasting  fuel,  wasting  time,  wasting 
everything.    He  prepared  to  run  his  own 


steamships  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  by 
1889,  when  his  railroad  was  completed 
to  the  terminals  and  docks  there,  the  ships 
were  ready  for  them. 

The  Northern  Steamship  Company  was 
formed,  in  June,  1888,  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  railroad  company.  Its  boats,  which 
began  to  run  in  1888  and  1889,  established 
a  new  standard  of  size  and  efficiency  in 
lake  transportation.  The  Manitoba  as- 
signed to  it  its  interest  in  six  steam  freight 
vessels  for  which  it  had  contracted.  The 
latest  improvements  were  adopted  in 
machinery  for  loading  and  unloading. 
New  records  were  made  in  the  dispatch  of 
grain  and  flour  from  the  head  of  the  lakes 
to  Buffalo  and  other  lake  ports.  Mr.  Hill 
himself  has  described,  in  his  "  Highways  of 
Progress,"  the  revolution  wrought  in  lake 
traffic:  "A  vessel  that  carries  only  1,000 
tons  cannot  compete  with  a  box  car. 
With  a  steamer  carrying  10,000  tons  you 
have  it  beaten.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
only  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
interior  commerce.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  largest  carriers  on  the  lakes  that  could 
pass  through  the  old  'Soo'  Canal,  with 
its  fourteen-foot  locks,  were  of  about  3,000 
tons.  The  canal  was  deepened  to  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  now  an  ordinary  load  is  from 
10,000  to  12,000  tons.  This  explains  the 
wonderful  growth  of  lake  commerce  re- 
ferred to.  The  difference  in  cost  between 
the  operation  of  a  boat  of  3,000  and  one 
of  12,000  tons  is  only  so  much  as  will 
cover  the  employment  of  two  extra  firemen, 
two  more  deck  hands,  and  the  purchase  of 
about  ten  tons  of  coal  additional  per  day; 
in  all,  some  $28.  At  this  slight  extra  ex- 
pense the  carrying  power  is  quadrupled. 
Hence  the  phenomenal  expansion  of  lake 
commerce  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
while  this  change  in  its  carrying  machinery 
took  place."   That  theory  he  put  in  prac- 
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tice  in  the  boats  that  he  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  business  on  the  lakes. 
The  Northern  Steamship  Company's  six 
steamships  were  310  feet  long,  40  feet 
beam,  26  feet  depth.  In  1888  they  carried 
939,162  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1,214,519 
in  1890.  Channels  were  improved,  ships 
were  enlarged,  and  the  tonnage  grew  until 
Duluth-Superior  became  one  of  the  world's 
great  shipping  points.  So  it  came  about 
that,  after  twenty  years,  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior were  able  to  handle,  in  seven  and  a 
half  months  of  open  navigation,  more 
business  than  any  other  port  of  anything 
like  its  population  in  the  world  handles 
in  twelve. 

The  railroad  'became  independent  of 
other  carriers  on  the  lakes.  When  they 
began  to  try  to  head  off  this  dangerous 
adversary  by  pooling  the  Buffalo  wheat 
elevators  and  raising  charges  so  as  to  grab 
the  profit  away  from  railroad  and  farmer 
alike,  Mr.  Hill  put  his  mind  on  the  job, 
invented  a  new  steel  elevator  which  was  a 
marvel  of  cheapness  and  efficiency  in 
operation,  built  one  at  Buffalo,  just  to 
show  what  he  could  do,  gave  warning  that 
he  would  have  fair  treatment  or  build 
enough  elevators  to  handle  the  whole 
wheat  transfer  business  at  that  point,  and 
remained  master  of  the  situation.  From 
that  time  there  was  never  a  question  of 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  to  get  its  con- 
signments to  markets  outside  of  its  own 
territory  quickly  and  cheaply;  or  of  the 
protection  of  its  patrons  against  being 
gouged  by  connecting  lines  or  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  local  rate  reductions. 

PROTECTING     STOCK     AGAINST  RAIDS 

There  are  continual  flashes  through 
these  years  of  illuminating  ideas  about  the 
railroad  and  its  conduct.  A  first  principle 
of  Mr.  Hill  had  been  to  keep  out  of  the 
stock  market.  He  let  others  do  the  specu- 
lating, and  was  content  that  his  interest 
in  the  property  should  take  care  of  itself. 
But  as  knowledge  of  this  attitude  leaked 
out,  it  encouraged  some  of  the  free  lances. 
The  Manitoba  was  like  an  unwalled  city 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Speculators  began  to 
look  at  it  and  at  one  another  and  say, 
with  the  gray  wolf,  "good  hunting."  By 
the  middle  of  1887  there  were  581  stock- 


holders in  the  Manitoba.  In  the  fall  that 
was  a  depressed  market  for  all  securities 
and  severe  attacks  were  made  on  the  stock 
So  Mr.  Hill  receded  from  his  first  position 
enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Kennedy:  "  While  wt 
have  both  always  considered  it  was  not 
our  duty  to  keep  the  price  of  the  stock  in 
the  market  at  or  near  any  particular  figure, 
1  feel  that  the  stock  is  worth  more  money, 
and  that  if  we  can  stop  the  raiders  from 
selling  down  so  low  as  to  make  some  of  the 
more  recent  purchasers  afraid  to  hold  it. 
the  effort  will  be  worth  making."  This 
continued  to  be  the  policy  enforced  by  a 
few  painful  lessons  to  those  who  thought 
Manitoba  a  good  stock  to  play  ball  with. 
In  time  of  panic  as  well  as  in  the  flush  0/ 
prosperity,  quotations  of  this  security 
always  seemed  to  have  written  after  them 
in  invisible  ink  the  familiar  legend,  "cave 
canem" — beware  of  the  dog! 

DIRECTORS  MUST  DIRECT 

Two  letters  from  Mr.  Hill  in  this  period 
express  in  his  emphatic  way  his  idea  of  the 
sort  of  responsibility  a  man  assumes  when 
he  sits  on  a  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  suggested  the  name  of  a 
prominent  New  Yorker  as  one  that  woo  id 
be  valuable  to  add  to  the  list  of  directors 
of  the  Manitoba.  Mr.  Hill  takes  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Stephen  in  this  em- 
phatic way:    "  I  told  Mr.  Kennedy  plainly 

that  unless  Mr.  would  agree  to  spend 

two  weeks  at  least  in  every  year  on  the 
property  and  would  undertake  to  know 
its  wants  I  would  vote  against  him;  and 
further,  that  I  would  not  again  vote  for 
any  one  as  director  who  did  not  once  a 
year  examine  the  property  and  its  affairs 
so  that  his  opinion  would  be  of  some  value 
in  its  councils.  This  may  seem  almost 
unreasonable,  but  I  know  that  our  greatest 
weakness  has  been  a  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  the  property 
in  its  relative  position  to  other  lines  and 
the  reasons  that  should  guide  its  business 
policy.  I  am,  as  you  know,  not  ambitious, 
and  I  assure  you  that  unless  the  stock- 
holders elect  directors  who  will  give  the 
company's  affairs  time  enough  to  under- 
stand them,  they  must  get  some  one  else  to 
take  the  responsibility  besides  me. 

To  a  high  official  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Du- 
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luth  Railroad,  in  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  Manitoba  had  a  strong  holding,  and 
which  was  proposing  to  do  a  little  "high 
financing"  for  the  benefit  of  the  several 
systems  interested,  Mr.  Hill  sent,  in  1886, 
this  vigorous  reply:    "A  sound,  careful 
business  policy  has  brought  the  road  out 
of  its  difficulties  to  a  position  where  it  has 
made  some  money  for  its  stockholders,  and 
if  this  policy  is  continued  the  time  does 
not  seem  to  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
able  to  pay  a  dividend  to  both  common  and 
preferred;  but  if  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders, who  are  the  real  parties  in  interest, 
owning  the  property,  desire  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
pel me  to  sit  on  their  Board  of  Directors 
and  1  will  certainly  refuse  to  have  any 
further  connection  with  any  plan  looking 
to  the  injection  of  more  fictitious  capital 
into  a  company  that  already  has  $20,000 
a  mile  more  than  it  ought  to  have." 

THROUGH  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

In  1800.  the  idea  of  completing  his  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  Coast — and  becoming 
a  transcontinental  line — passed  out  of  the 
stage  of  years-long  calculation  and  be- 
came a  positive  resolution.    Many  people 
thought  that  ambition  or  vainglory,  the 
unregulated  eagerness  of  a  man  distin- 
guished in  his  specialty,  had  made  the 
project  of  a  transcontinental  line  a  sort  of 
mania  with  him.    They  still  judged  him 
as  they  did  when  he  was  talking  "  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific"  to  anybody  who  would  listen. 
His  plan,  in  fact,  was  the  product  of  a 
logic  as  hard  and  cold  as  the  steel  of  his 
railroad's  track.    He  knew  how  much  the 
other  transcontinentals  must  pay  out  each 
year  in  fixed  charges,  and  what  it  would 
cost  them  per  ton  per  mile  to  haul  freight 
over  their  grades  and  around  their  curves. 
He  proposed  to  build,  and  had  built  thus 
far,  across  the  continent  a  railroad  so 
modestly  capitalized  as  to  keep  its  inter- 
est charge  greatly  below  that  of  any 
competitor;  and  with  grades  and  curves 
»  moderate  that  the  cost  of  movement 
could  always  be  less  than  theirs.    I  n  short, 
the  new  system  was  prepared,  if  need  be, 
to  take  business  at  a  rate  below  the  actual 
cost  for  any  of  the  other  lines,  and  to  make 
money  while  doing  so.    Here  is  his  general 


order  to  his  chief  engineer  in  the  summer 
of  1890:  "We  do  not  care  enough  for 
Rocky  Mountain  scenery  to  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  developing  it  either  on  the 
Spokane  or  elsewhere.  What  we  want  is 
the  best  possible  line,  shortest  distance,  low- 
est grades  and  least  curvature  that  we  can 
build  between  the  points  to  be  covered." 

The  Seattle  &  Montana  Company  came 
into  existence  to  open  a  way  to  the  Pacific. 
By  working  through  companies  locally 
organized,  terminals  and  traffic  facilities 
for  the  new  lines  could  be  secured  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  if  the  parent  com- 
pany had  gone  into  the  market  after  them, 
with  the  necessary  flourish  of  trumpets; 
and  the  true  purpose  could  be  kept  much 
longer  concealed  from  rivals,  who  could 
not  be  certain  what  was  behind  projects 
apparently  of  a  purely  local  organization 
and  interest.  The  Seattle  &  Montana 
Company  had  been  organized  in  1889 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Washington. 
Seattle  was  selected  for  the  chief  terminus 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  was  decided 
that  a  line  skirting  the  shore  from  there 
north  to  the  Frazer  River  should  be  built  or 
acquired.  The  New  Westminster  South- 
ern Company  was  incorporated  in  April, 
1887,  to  build  from  the  international  boun- 
dary to  New  Westminster.  It  was  sold 
in  1905  to  the  Seattle  &  Montana,  and  so, 
by  purchase  and  construction,  a  through 
rail  line  of  about  1 50  miles  in  length  was 
built  up,  from  Seattle  to  New  Westminster, 
in  British  Columbia. 

DEVELOP  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 

Construction  was  also  begun  on  the 
heavy  work  which  had  to  penetrate  the 
maze  of  lower  ridges  and  zig-zag  across  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Mr. 
Hill  closed  a  deal  with  the  Union  Pacific 
in  1891  for  a  joint  ownership  of  the  line 
from  Seattle  to  Portland,  and  paid  a  million 
dollars  toward  the  uncompleted  work 
which  it  would  require  four  millions  to 
finish.  It  was  at  a  time  when  "money 
talked,"  and  he  had  the  money;  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  he  had  built  a 
commercially  profitable  machine. 

Before  the  line  to  the  Coast  was  built, 
one  more  thing  remained  to  be  done. 
This  was  to  perfect  a  general  organization 
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adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  future. 
The  old  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
Company  had  been  a  serviceable  tool. 
It  had  done  its  work.  But,  as  Mr.  Hill 
put  it,  "it  had  outgrown  its  clothes." 
The  title  itself,  exactly  fitting  the  original 
plan,  was  already  a  misnomer,  and  would 
be  more  so  as  applied  to  a  transcontinental 
system.  The  original  limitation  of  capital 
stock  to  $20,000,000  was  a  strait-jacket 
for  a  system  that  must  assimilate  the 
capitalization  of  the  big  separate  companies 
under  which  construction  in  the  West  had 
been  carried  forward.  Mr.  Hill  desired 
to  build  new  lines  from  stock  proceeds 
rather  than  bond  sales,  giving  him  a  clear 
property  and  a  basis  for  future  credit  issues 
if  that  became  desirable  or  necessary.  He 
meant  that  capital  stock  should  mean 
actual  money  put  into  the  property.  The 
needs  of  the  new  day  demanded  an  instru- 
ment more  flexible  and  of  wider  reach. 
So  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
was  organized  in  1889.  A  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Cloud  Company,  whose  charter  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  history 
as  one  favorable  for  an  organization  with 
liberal  powers,  changed  its  name  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1889,  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company.  On  November  nth 
of  the  same  year  the  new  company  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Manitoba 
Company  for  the  transfer  of  its  property. 
The  stock  was  made  $40,000,000,  half 
common  and  half  preferred.  The  property 
of  the  "Manitoba"  was  leased  for  999 
years  on  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  on 
all  bonds  outstanding  and  such  as  might 
be  issued,  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  the 
old  $20,000,000  capital  stock,  and  taxes 
and  assessments.  At  midnight,  January 
31,  1890,  the  Great  Northern  became  the 
controlling  power.  There  were  trans- 
ferred under  this  lease  2,770  miles  of  road, 
with  all  the  appertaining  properties  inci- 
dental to  operation.  In  the  tale  of 
American  railroads  of  the  time,  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  this  low  capitalization. 

On  June  9,  1890,  the  Great  Northern 
"requested"  the  Manitoba  to  extend 
its  lines  westwardly  from  some  suitable 
point  in  Montana  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the 


request  was  formally  approved  by  the 
latter  two  weeks  later.  The  first  annual 
report  of  the  Great  Northern,  for  the  five 
months  ending  June  30,  1890,  showed 
net  earnings  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half.  Two  extracts  from  that  report  set 
out  vividly  the  business  policy  of  the 
management,  and  the  operating  ideas  on 
which  it  was  based. 

"When  the  Pacific  extension  has  been 
completed,  your  company  will  have  a 
continuous  rail  line  from  Lake  Superior, 
St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  shorter  than  any  existing  trans- 
continental railway  and  with  lower  grades 
and  less  curvatures.  Its  cost  and  capi- 
talization will  also  be  much  less  than  those 
of  any  other  line  to  the  coast.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  with  the  foregoing  favorable 
conditions,  the  heavier  products  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region,  which  up  to  this  time 
could  seek  markets  only  by  ocean  routes, 
can  be  moved  eastward  to  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country." 

Active  work  on  the  Pacific  extension 
commenced  in  August,  1890,  and  went 
ahead  without  intermission.  Once  the  de- 
cision was  definitely  announced,  the  track 
was  pushed  forward  with  as  much  energy, 
though,  of  course,  not  with  the  same 
breathless  speed,  through  the  passes  and 
over  the  crests  of  the  mountains  as  it  had 
been  across  the  plains. 

The  financing  of  his  railroad  throws  a 
bright  light  on  Mr.  Hill's  principles  of 
business.  Taken  as  a  whole  his  devices 
suggest  two  principles  then  distinctive  in 
American  finance. 

First,  Mr.  Hill  believed  in  recourse,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  sale  of  stock  rather 
than  of  bonds.  Where  bonds  are  issued 
first  and  a  railroad  is  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds, much  or  all  of  the  stock  usually 
goes  with  them  as  a  bonus.  Mr.  Hill  al- 
ways declared  that  every  dollar  of  se- 
curities, stock  as  well  as  bonds,  should  have 
behind  it  a  dollar  in  cash,  material  or 
services  rendered. 

Second,  he  believed  in  expandingthe  rail- 
road system,  whenever  itwas  possible,  by  em- 
ploying cash  in  hand;  using  the  proceeds  of 
his  splendidly  prosperous  property,  and  tak- 


ing up  the  debt  with  securities  afterward. 
[The  next  article  will  tell  in  Mr.  Hill's  own  words  of  the  H ill-H arriman  figbt\ 
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JOHNSON,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

THE  NEW  SENATOR  AND  THE  REMARKABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  HIS  ADMINISTRATION  AS 

PROGRESSIVE    GOVERNOR   THAT   CAUSED    HIS  PROMOTION 
TO    THE     UPPER     HOUSE    OF  CONGRESS 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HKNDRICK 


THE  election  of  Hiram  Johnson 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a 
majority  of  270,000,  is  an  event 
that    has   greater  than  local 
significance.    What  explains  his 
amazing  hold  on  the  people  of  California? 
Has  he  any  qualities  that  make  him  pos- 
sible as   a   national  figure?  Certainly 
Johnson  has  heaped  up  plenty  of  material 
for  a  review  of  his  career.    I  can  recall  no 
other  American  governor  who  has  had  an 
existence  which  has  been  quite  so  full.  For 
nearly  ten  years  Johnson  has  led  the  most 
active  public  life.    He  was  the  central 
figure  in  one  of  the  most  sensational  graft 
prosecutions  in  our  annals;  he  led  the 
wonderful  popular  movement  which  re- 
deemed the  great  Pacific  state  from  the  rule 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  and  as 
governor  he  obtained  the  passage  of  the 
most   complete  radical  legislative  pro- 
gramme any  state  has  known.    He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Progressive  Party 
and  served  as  its  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
date in  1912.    He  has  twice  been  elected 
governor  of  California,  for  four-year  terms, 
in  face  of  the  tradition  that  limits  a  man  to 
only  one.    Certainly  here  we  have  no 
mushroom  political  growth,  and  the  fact 
that  California  approves  this  career  by 
sending  Johnson  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  a  popular  majority,  which,  so 
far  as  I(  know,  is  unprecedented,  gives  it 
an  interest  that  extends  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Hiram  John- 
son is  a  thorough  Californian.  There  is 
not  a  critical  episode  in  his  life  that  has  not 
had  its  habitation  in  that  beautiful  state. 
He  was  born  there — in  1866 — in  that  very 
city,  Sacramento,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  greatest  triumphs;  he  received  his 


education  at  the  University  of  California; 
he  married  a  California  girl,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  pioneers;  he  made  his  reputa- 
tion as  perhaps  the  greatest  trial  lawyer 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  practitioner  in 
San  Francisco.  In  his  college  days  John- 
son stood  out  conspicuously  as  a  man  of 
vigorous  mind  and  indomitable  leader- 
ship. For  years  he  had  played  his  part, 
merely  as  a  private,  in  California  politics, 
and  he  had  had  better  opportunities  than 
most  to  study  the  political  methods  of  the 
dominant  power.  He  furnishes  a  profit- 
able study  in  heredity.  His  own  father, 
Grove  L.  Johnson,  also  a  man  of  alert 
mentality  and  ingratiating  leadership,  had 
served  for  years  as  a  willing  tool  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  the  Sacramento  legis- 
lature. Grove  L.  Johnson  enjoys  an  evil 
fame  in  his  native  state.  "The  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  legislature,"  said  a  native 
historian  in  1910,  "of  this  adroit  and  malevo- 
lent man  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens 
carried  by  California  to-day."  Indeed, 
when  Johnson  began  his  life  work  exter- 
minating this  Southern  Pacific  influence, 
one  of  his  toughest  political  opponents  was 
his  own  father. 

Just  as  the  children  of  drunkards  are 
likely  to  become  teetotalers,  so  Hiram 
Johnson,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  think  at 
all,  conceived  the  bitterest  hatred  for  the 
kind  of  politics  in  which  his  father  had 
played  his  part.  But  he  did  little  in  a 
public  way  until  the  graft  prosecutions. 
The  East  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  stories 
that  came  out  of  San  Francisco  ten  years 
ago;  stories  of  municipal  looting  and 
municipal  partnership  with  the  under- 
world that  would  have  done  credit  to 
Tammany  Hall  in  its  most  successful  era. 
The  activities  of  Abe  Ruef  and  Schmitz 
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and  the  United  Railways,  indeed,  reached 
a  depth  of  sordidness  almost  unparalleled 
in  American  cities.  That  was  a  time  that 
called  for  the  best  energies  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  Johnson  gave  his  in  good 
measure.  He  served  as  counsel  in  the 
graft  prosecutions  and  then,  when  Heney 
was  shot,  he  took  charge  of  the  entire 
proceedings,  securing  a  conviction  that 
sentenced  Ruef  to  a  long  term  in  the 
San  Quentin  penitentiary.  This  was  the 
employment  that  made  Johnson's  name 
known  all  over  California;  the  energy  and 
ability  displayed  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  the  intense  devotion  to  the  common- 
wealth, made  Johnson  the  inevitable 
leader  of  the  great  contest  that  followed 
the  scandals  in  San  Francisco. 

THE  RAILROAD  THAT  RULED  A  STATE 

The  Nation  has  made  such  progress  in 
the  last  six  years  that  the  issue  which 
then  excited  so  many  states,  that  of  cor- 
poration rule,  is  becoming  somewhat 
dimmed  in  the  public  mind.  But  this 
issue  stimulated  many  important  political 
careers— Roosevelt,  La  Follette,  Hughes, 
and  Wilson,  for  example.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  other  states  had  all  had 
corporation  rule,  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
community  had  so  completely  lost  its 
political  identity  as  California.  Fifty 
years  hence  the  historian,  seeking  his  ideal 
illustration  of  this  era  in  American  politics, 
will  necessarily  find  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  state  of  California  for  many  years  had 
not  been  a  republic,  far  less  a  democracy; 
it  had  been  as  complete  an  autocracy  as 
Prussia  itself.  The  controlling  dynasty  was 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  heads  of 
which — first  Huntington  and  afterward 
Harriman — ruled  it  from  their  offices  in 
Wall  Street.  Any  man  who  wished  to  go 
to  the  legislature  had  first  to  visit,  hat  in 
hand,  some  Southern  Pacific  representative 
in  San  Francisco;  when  elected,  his  only 
business  was  to  obey  instructions.  The 
legislature  was  not  composed  of  men, 
but  of  voting  machines.  The  utmost 
demoralization  resulted.  What  this  con- 
trol meant  in  local  affairs  the  Ruef-Schmitz 
regime  had  shown;  what  it  meant  in  the 
state  was  evident  in  a  smothered  citizen- 
ship, inefficiently  and  expensively  con- 


ducted state  departments,  in  the  absence 
of  enlightened  legislation  for  the  popular 
welfare,  in  corruption  that  made  legisla- 
tion merely  a  matter  of  bargain-and-sale. 

California's  revolt 

But  the  mass  of  Californians,  like  the 
mass  of  Americans  everywhere,  revolted 
at  these  conditions.  The  Ruef-Schmiu 
proceeding,  the  appearance  of  better 
things  in  other  states,  the  growing  reas- 
sertion  of  popular  sovereignty  everywhere, 
were  making  their  influence  felt.  From 
1905  to  1910  certain  new  words  became 
part  of  our  political  vocabulary,  especially 
in  the  Western  states.  Such  things  as  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  and 
the  direct  primary  became  popular  maga- 
zine topics  as  well  as  practical  instrumen- 
talities of  onward-marching  democracy. 
Talk  even  of  recalling  judges  shocked  the 
ears  of  Conservatism  everywhere.  States 
bestirred  themselves  for  employers'  lia- 
bility, shorter  hours  of  work  for  men  and 
women,  laws  restricting  the  employment  of 
children,  and  the  words,  "social  justice," 
began  to  assume  that  concrete  form  that 
afterward  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  politi- 
cal party.  Some  of  these  new  ideas  had 
little  value  as  governmental  agencies  and 
represented  little  more  than  a  popular 
protest  against  existing  things.  The 
initiative  and  referendum,  as  ideal  methods 
of  conducting  government,  were,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  informed  his  college  students, 
all  "bosh";  as  temporary  expedients  for 
restoring  popular  rule,  however,  and  start- 
ing it  going  on  a  real  scientific  basis,  they 
had  great  value.  One  of  these  reforms  that 
has  swept  over  the  whole  country,  and 
probably  taken  a  permanent  place  in  our 
party  machinery,  was  the  direct  primary. 
The  new  Progressives  of  California  now 
included  all  these  "new  fangled  notions" 
in  their  political  armory.  Public  senti- 
ment for  the  direct  primary  became  so  in- 
sistent that  even  the  political  bureau  of  th« 
Southern  Pacific  became  alarmed  and, 
"pandering  to  decent  sentiment"  of  Cali* 
fornia,  permitted  it  to  become  a  law.  In 
doing  this,  the  Herrin  machine  believed, 
it  was  merely  throwing  a  bone  to  the 
wolves.  Once  they  obtained  it,  the  "  mob" 
would  quiet  down  and  things  would  go  on 
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much  the  same  as  before.  They  granted 
it:  precisely  as  all  autocrats  have  bestowed 
liberal  institutions  on  the  populace — in 
face  of  a  growing  spirit  of  revolt.  But, 
■when  they  permitted  the  direct  primary 
bill  to  pass,  these  California  Bourbons  and 
Romanoffs  sealed  their  own  fate.  For 
it  made  possible  the  career  of  Hiram  John- 
son and  established  liberty  in  the  state. 

THE  LINCOLN-ROOSEVELT  LEAGUE 

The  sans-culotUs  of  California  had 
organized  something  which  they  called  the 
Lincoln- Roosevelt  Republican  League.  It 
consisted,  at  first,  of  only  a  few  dozen 
citizens  and  possessed  a  platform  that  had 
the  merits  of  breeziness  and  conciseness: 
"  Kick  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  out  of 
California."  It  inspired  inextinguishable 
laughter  in  the  railroad-dominated  legis- 
lature. One  day,  in  1909,  a  member  was 
hailed  before  the  bar  to  receive  the  nominal 
punishment  for  absenting  himself  at 
quorum.  44  1  sentence  the  member,"  the 
speaker  said,  amid  howls  of  mirth,  "to 
join  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Republican 
League."  44 1  object,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said 
a  wit  from  the  floor,  "  to  the  punishment  as 
unusual  and  cruel  and,  therefore,  uncon- 
stitutional." In  truth  the  Lincoln- Roose- 
velt League,  in  its  early  days,  did  move 
somewhat  vaguely,  in  doubt  as  precisely 
how  to  use  the  new  means  to  freedom. 
One  day  a  California  leader  ran  against 
Senator  Bristow  in  Washington.  44  Haven't 
you  got  some  man  in  your  state,"  said 
this  Kansas  Senator,  "who  can  get  into 
an  automobile  and  make  a  complete  tour 
in  every  county  and  talk  directly  to  the 
farmers?  That  is  the  way  we  do  it  in 
Kansas."  The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
began  to  look  for  such  a  man.  It  didn't 
require  much  looking,  for  Hiram  Johnson 
was  clearly  the  person  44  indicated." 

Johnson  now  gave  the  country  a  new 
type  of  political  leader.  Young — he  was 
then  only  forty-four — rather  handsome  in 
appearance,  with  a  round,  florid  face  topped 
by  brown  hair,  rapid  in  his  movements, 
with  a  gift  for  staccato  oratory  and  a  fine 
aptitude  in  personal  appeal  and  invective, 
he  now  started  out,  backed  only  by  a 
handful  of  men  in  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League,  to  capture  the  Republican  nomina- 


tion from  the  Southern  Pacific  machine. 
His  working  capital  was  merely  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm;  his  means,  that  direct 
primary  which  the  supreme  rulers  had 
granted  a  turbulent  people.  Under  this 
direct  primary  the  voters  themselves  se- 
lected the  party  candidate,  the  old  con- 
vention ceasing  to  exist.  The  California 
Republicans,  therefore,  faced  the  direct 
issue:  did  they  wish  the  Southern  Pacific 
dummy  for  their  candidate,  or  a  man  like 
Johnson,  whose  platform  was  the  violent 
ejectment  of  that  corporation  from  political 
power?  The  Southern  Pacific  had  all  the 
traditional  strength— it  controlled  the 
Republican  organization  in  every  county, 
it  was  firmly  entrenched  in  power,  it  had 
unlimited  money  and  a  not  over-sensitive 
conscience  about  methods  of  spending  it. 
Johnson  had  only  a  few  acknowledged 
supporters  and  his  own  determined  spirit. 

IGNORED  BY  THE  PRESS 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  take 
his  cause  directly  to  the  populace.  Only  a 
face-to-face  meeting  with  the  people  could 
carry  the  situation  against  these  tremen- 
dous odds.  Johnson  went  out,  like  a 
Salvation  Army  revivalist,  in  the  pursuit  of 
political  souls.  His  business  was  that  of 
the  exhorter;  like  the  religious  revivalist, 
he  stood  spouting  at  street  corners,  in- 
viting the  wayfarer  to  step  up  and  be 
saved.  Neglected  by  the  newspapers,  who 
regarded  his  queer,  "undignified"  enter- 
prise as  unworthy  of  attention,  he  left 
quietly  for  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
sections  where  there  are  no  railroads,  and 
began  his  Billy  Sunday  sermons  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Shasta.  He  first  tajked 
heart  to  heart  to  farmers,  in  a  little  town 
that  had  never  seen  a  political  candidate 
before.  For  some  time  he  kept  up  this  life 
of  an  itinerant  preacher,  no  one,  excepting 
a  few  intimates,  knowing  anything  about 
it.  Not  a  line  concerning  his  activities 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  He  had  been 
denouncing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
for  several  weeks  before  this  corporation 
had  any  inkling  of  the  fact.  But  gradually 
the  movement  began  to  grow.  The  cam- 
paign funds  increasing,  Mr.  Johnson  now 
hired  an  advance  man,  who  went  ahead 
advertising  the  meetings,  and  San  Fran- 
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cisco  papers  now  sent  reporters  to  send 
daily  reports  of  the  progress.  In  a  month 
or  two  the  Johnson  procession  had  grown 
to  be  a  cavalcade,  and  the  farmers,  at  the 
first  sign  of  approach,  would  leave  their 
fields  and  hasten  to  the  meeting  place. 
The  Johnson  party  attached  cowbells  to 
their  automobiles— they  were  still  in 
country  without  railroads — and  this  tink- 
ling signified  that  Johnson  was  near  by. 
The  receptions  increased  in  cordiality, 
the  gatherings  soon  becoming  almost  a 
riot.  Women  attended  as  well  as  men,  and 
even  school  children  now  obtained  their 
first  lessons  in  good  citizenship. 

"will  you  keep  the  faith?" 

Johnson,  swinging  his  right  arm — almost 
his  only  gesture — and  talking  with  all  the 
passion  that  caused  such  a  ruction  at  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1912,  spoke  only  on 
a  single  theme.  He  had  no  interest  in  the 
tariff,  or  the  currency,  or  the  Philippines. 
He  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  its  domination  in 
California,  and  the  consequent  degrada- 
tion of  the  state.  And  he  found  the  people 
alert  and  eager.  "They  were,  heart  and 
soul,  opposed  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road," he  told  me  once,  recalling  the  events 
of  this  primary  campaign.  "  But  1  was 
slow  in  winning  their  support.  They  had 
been  fooled  many  times  by  the  promises  of 
false  prophets  and  were  wary.  The  thing 
that  affected  me  most,  and  stayed  with  me 
after  the  campaign,  when  I  was  seated  in 
the  governor's  chair,  was  the  way  the 
farmers  would  come,  take  my  hand,  and, 
looking  into  my  eyes,  say:  'Johnson,  will 
you  Jteep  the  faith?  If  we  nominate  you, 
will  you  do  to  the  Southern  Pacific  just 
what  you  say  you  will  do?'  That  phrase, 
'Will  you  keep  the  faith?'  is  the  most 
impressive  question  I  have  ever  been 
asked." 

And,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  California — rather  strongly  emphasized 
now  by  a  270.000  majority — Johnson  did 
keep  the  faith.  He  has  been  governor  of 
California  now  for  six  years.  In  that 
period  the  state  has  been  transformed. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  does  not 
now  control  the  government.  It  gets  just 
as  much,  and  no  more,  as  any  other 


element  in  the  state — and  that  is  justice- 
No  man  who  wishes  to  run  for  office  does 
obeisance  to  its  political  manipulators, 
and  no  man's  election  expenses  are  paid 
from  its  coffers.  The  legislators  legislate 
as  independent,  full-grown  men.  In  place 
of  a  corporation  autocracy,  California 
now  has  an  intelligently  led  democracy. 
There  is  nothing  archaic  or  legalistic 
about  Governor  Johnson's  conception  of 
his  office.  He  regards  himself  as  having 
been  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  leader, 
and  his  leadership,  untrammeled  by  any 
pedantries,  extends  to  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  No  one,  ex- 
cept President  Wilson,  has  exercised  this 
leadership  so  completely.  On  his  inau- 
guration day  Governor  Johnson  walked 
to  the  capitol,  unattended  by  the  majestic 
pomp  that  usually  had  accompanied  such 
occasions,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  whose  every  note  rang  with  this 
new  spirit  of  leadership.  Like  Wilson  in 
New  Jersey,  Johnson  and  his  friends  had 
organized  an  administrative  group,  which 
had  outlined  the  Administration  s  policies 
and  concentrated  sufficient  support  in  the 
legislature  to  make  them  law.  This  group, 
which  had  held  its  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, consisted  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  senators  and  assemblymen, 
and  editors  of  the  progressive,  and  even  the 
standpat  papers.  When  the  legislature 
assembled,  therefore,  it  had  its  programme 
well  outlined.  Its  purpose  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corporation  autocracy  that  had 
ruled  the  state  so  long,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  people  themselves  to  supremacy  in 
their  government.  The  reorganization  of 
the  state  machinery  and  the  administrative 
departments  was  essential  to  this  end. 
But  that  was  not  the  main  purpose — it 
was  only  preliminary.  Here  was  Cali- 
fornia, a  state  of  2,500,000  people,  rich, 
intelligent,  tingling  with  life,  so  young  that 
many  of  the  social  evils  already  fastened  on 
certain  Eastern  communities  had  had  little 
chance  to  grow.  Certainly  this  fertile 
empire  presented  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  a  modern,  humane, 
forward-looking  democracy.  I  n  the  imagi- 
nation of  Johnson  and  his  associates, 
such  a  democracy  existed  not  only  to  fulfil 
the  traditional  business  of  protecting  life 
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and  property  but  to  secure  as  widespread 
a  participation  as  possible  of  the  masses  in 
the  essentials  and  the  comforts  of  existence. 
A  state  in  which  every  man  has  his  fair 
show  at  health,  education,  decent  shelter, 
three  wholesome  meals  a  day,  an  honest 
return  for  honest  labor,  an  opportunity  for 
a  little  enjoyment— this  was  the  new  ideal 
which  was  about  to  be  tried  in  this  Pacific 
Coast  commonwealth. 

A  NEW  ERA  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

As  a  method  of  restoring  popular  rule, 
the  Johnson  Administration  adopted  those 
familiar  devices,  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum, and  the  recall.    It  even  accepted  the 
recall  of  judges.    The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  for  a  generation  had  practically 
appointed  judges — and  recalled  them,  too, 
by  refusing  renominations  to  the  dis- 
obedient; and  so  the  fact  that  now  the 
voters  were  to  receive  this  power  did  not 
shock  Californians.    But  other  new  legis- 
lation probably  had  more  immediate  re- 
sults in  purging  the  state.    In  order  to 
discourage  corporation  influence  at  the 
polls,  the  Australian  ballot  system,  which 
the  standpatters  in  previous  years  had 
denatured  so  that  it  had  borne  little  re- 
semblance to  its  original  form,  was  restored. 
In  order  to  end  the  office-mongering  that 
had  made  administration  a  farce  by  filling 
all  the  offices  with  incompetent  political 
heelers,  the  legislature  passed  a  civil  ser- 
vice law  which  made  practically  all  ap- 
pointments permanent  and  based  them 
upon  merit  alone.    At  the  outer  office  of 
the  State   Harbor  Commission  at  San 
Francisco  appears  this  sign:  "All  applica- 
tions for  office  are  referred  to  the  state 
civil  service  commissioner  at  Sacramento" 
—in  itself  an  eloquent  witness  of  the  new 
era.    But  the  one  agency  that  has  rele- 
gated the  Southern  Pacific  organization  to 
its  appointed  place  is  the  new  Public 
Utilities  Commission.    "For  many  years 
past,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  inaugural, 
"shippers  and  those  generally  dealing  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  have  been 
demanding  protection  against  the  rates 
fixed  by  that  corporation.    The  demand 
has  been  answered  by  the  corporation  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  taking  over  the 
government  of  the  state;  and  instead  of 


regulation  by  the  railroads,  as  the  framers 
of  the  new  constitution  fondly  hoped, 
the  railroad  has  regulated  the  state." 
But  the  new  utility  legislation  has  reversed 
this  order.  The  Commission  has  reduced 
rates,  improved  service,  ended  stock- 
watering,  and  in  other  ways  compelled  the 
railroads— and  not  only  the  railroads  but 
public  utilities  of  all  character— to  return 
an  equivalent  for  their  franchises. 

Other  states  have  done  these  things; 
what  distinguishes  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration is  its  lengthy  programme  of  social 
and  industrial  reform.  It  has  sought  to 
give  actuality  to  that  somewhat  hackneyed 
expression,  "social  justice."  In  1914,  the 
Progressive  Party  published  a  volume  de- 
tailing all  these  achievements;  more  than 
three  hundred  pages  were  required  to 
describe  them  all.  Naturally  the  con- 
servative looks  upon  all  this  as  a  welter  of 
radicalism;  "the  legislature  of  a  thousand 
freaks, "  was  the  term  which  the  scornful 
in  California  applied  to  Johnson's  law- 
making body, 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  REFORM 

This  social  and  industrial  programme  in- 
cludes all  such  familiar  items  as  employers' 
liability,  the  eight-hour  law,  for  both  men 
and  women,  conservation,  improved  tene- 
ments, and  the  like.  Governor  Johnson 
followed  Governor  Hughes's  lead  in  abolish- 
ing race  track  gambling  and  he  has  secured 
legislation  intended— the  hope  is  probably 
a  delusive  one — to  limit  prostitution 
and  end  commercialized  vice.  Other  laws 
look  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  widows' 
pensions,  teachers'  pensions,  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  the  minimum  wage,  and  the 
legislature  has  passed  many  provisions  for 
increasing  the  safety  of  workers  and  the 
publicj*and  abolishing  child  labor.  Pro- 
bation courts  have  been  established  for 
minors,  institutions  have  been  built  for  the 
reformation  of  wayward  girls,  while  elabor- 
ate plans  have  been  made  reorganizing  the 
University  of  California  so  that  it  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
people.  I-aws  have  been  passed  to  protect 
the  public  from  speculative,  stock-selling 
swindlers,  and  woman  .suffrage  has  become 
a  reality — as  the  recent  election  showed. 
The  alien  labor  act,  which  caused  such  a 
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flutter  at  Washington,  restricting  the 
ownership  of  property  to  those  eligible  for 
citizenship,  is  really  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme, its  laudable  purpose  being  to 
preserve  the  soil  of  California  to  the  white 
race.  Laws  permitting  municipalities  to 
acquire  control  of  public  utilities  and  to 
operate  them  indicate  the  approach  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

These  measures — the  list  above  is  far 
from  complete — explain  why  Hiram  John- 
son's name  shocks  the  old-fashioned  con- 
servative American.  His  effervescent,  al- 
most pugilistic  personality,  as  revealed  in 
the  Republican  Convention  of  1912,  has 
emphasized  this  impression  in  still  stronger 
outline.  Doubtless  much  of  his  legislation 
is  hasty  and  ill-conceived;  precisely  how  the 
experiment  will  end  no  one  knows;  it  will 
take  ten  or  twenty  years  before  the  effects 
are  apparent.  But  the  mere  presence  of 
such  legislation  shows  that  Johnson  has 
succeeded  in  the  task  he  set  himself  when, 
six  years  ago,  he  jumped  into  his  automo- 
bile in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  He 
has  "kicked  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of 
politics"  with  a  vengeance.  Whether  for 
good  or  ill,  The  People — this  is  the  way 
the  phrase  is  capitalized  in  all  Johnson's 
state  papers — rule  in  California. 

MR.  HUGHES'S  COSTLY  BLUNDER 

This  fact  shows  the  whole  calamity  of  the 
Hughes  proceeding.  The  Republicans  of 
California  to-day  are  Johnson  Republicans. 
The  things  which  they  demand  and  the 
political  ideas  which  are  precious  to  them 
are  all  found  in  the  legislative  achievements 
of  the  last  six  years.  For  all  this  time, 
however,  a  little  Republican  side-show  has 
been  going  on.  The  men  who  once  ruled 
the  state  in  the  name  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  controlled  the  fag  ends  of 
the  Republican  organization  until  last 
summer.  These  men  in  the  latest  primary 
campaign  were  exerting  all  their  efforts 
to  transform  their  shadowy  power  into  the 
substance.  Their  ambition  was  to  capture 
the  state,  abolish  the  Johnson  reforms,  and 


bring  back  the  autocracy  that  existed  be- 
fore 1910. 

These  politicians  believed  that,  backed 
by  the  reputation  of  a  man  like  Hughes, 
they  might  deceive  the  party  voters  into 
giving  them  a  new  lease  of  power.    It  is  the 
tragedy  of  Mr.  Hughes's  political  career 
that,  all  unconsciously,  he  permitted  these 
discredited  politicians  to  make  use  of  his 
prestige.    His  act  in  ignoring  the  Johnson 
element,  which  was  not  a  faction,  as  subse- 
quent events  showed,  but  the  Republican 
Party  itself,  was  the  one  thing  that  would 
turn  the  Republican  masses  against  him. 
Its  practical  effect  was  not  to  restore  the 
old  Southern  Pacific  r6gime  but  to  destroy 
Mr.  Hughes  and  keep  him  out  of  the  White 
House.    That  a  man  like  Hughes,  whose 
political  reputation  was  all  made  as  an 
advocate  of  progressive  measures — many 
of  them  the  very  things  which  Johnson 
had  obtained  for  California — should  have 
been  made  the  victim  of  such  a  plot  is 
one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  our  political 
history.   The  net  result  is  that  the  old 
Republican  Party  is  an  extinct  animal  in 
California.    The  name  survives,  but  the 
Progressives,  under  Johnson's  lead,  have 
captured  the  organization  in  every  town 
and  county.    In  this  state  at  least  the 
battle  has  been  fought.    In  California 
the  Republican  Party  is  an  organization 
that  stands  for  all  the  advanced  ideas 
already  catalogued;  that  is,  it  has  become 
the  spokesman  of  radicalism.    It  has  no 
connection  with  the  party  of  Barnes,  Root, 
Penrose,  Smoot,  and  their  fellows.  In 
sending  Johnson  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Pacific  Coast  has  placed  an 
outpost  of  this  new  Republicanism  in  a 
position  where  his  voice  may  produce  a 
national  echo.    Is  it  an  augury  of  what  is 
to  happen  in  the  next  four  years?    Is  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Nation  to  trans- 
form itself  after  the  California  pattern? 
That  is  the  pressing  political  question  of 
the  hour,  and  it  is  because  Johnson  so 
personalizes  this  issue  that  his  career 
and  character  have  such  an  immediate 
interest. 
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THE  QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD  ON  THE 

BORDER 

A   BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  MEXICAN   LIVES  SACRIFICED  ON  THE  MEXI- 
CAN FRONTIER — THE  TOLL  OF  CONTINUING  DISORDER  AND  CHANGING  POL- 
ICIES— A    FEW    ADDITIONAL     FACTS     IN     EXPLANATION     OF  WHY 
THE     PROTRACTED     NEW     LONDON-ATLANTIC    CITY  CON- 
FERENCE    FAILED     TO     MEET     A     SIMPLE  ISSUE 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


NOWHERE  in  the  world  do  ducks 
fly  thicker  in  autumn  than  over 
the  marshlands  rimming  the 
Yangtze  River.  Not  so  many 
years  ago,  so  the  story  runs, 
Admiral  Train  took  his  flagship  up-river 
from  Shanghai  in  the  golden  Chinese 
October,  combining  sport  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  patrol  duty.  Somewhere 
up-stream  west  of  Nanking  they  dropped 
anchor  and  the  Admiral  and  his  flag  offi- 
cers and  his  guests  with  their  guns  dis- 
embarked and  went  ashore. 

To  their  huge  disappointment  the  first 
day's  bag  was  poor.  They  got  only 
twenty-eight  ducks,  but  they  did  get  two 
Chinamen,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  widows  of  the  two  Chinamen  came  on 
board,  lamenting  and  seeking  compensa- 
tion. This  episode  occurred,  as  I  said,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  but  it  was  under  the 
Empire,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
the  Admiral  settled  with  the  widows  at 
eight  dollars  Mex.  per  deceased.  And  all 
along  the  China  coast  and  through  the 
river  ports  a  howl  went  up  from  the  British 
because  the  Americans  were  raising  the 
price  of  Chinamen. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  dead  men 
tell  no  tales.  This  is  the  story  of  the  dead 
men  along  the  Rio  Grande.  We  have  read 
for  many  months  of  Americans  murdered  in 
Mexico  and  of  deaths  resulting  from  raids 
into  our  territory.  A  large  part  of  the 
campaign  literature  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  concerned  itself  with  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  protect  American 


life  on  the  border  and  in  Mexico.  All 
kinds  of  statements  were  made  and  al) 
manner  of  alleged  facts  were  produced  in 
evidence  to  prove  the  statements.  Almost 
nothing  was  said  about  the  loss  of  Mexican 
life  on  our  territory.  Such  admissions 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  inexcusably 
bad  political  judgment,  but  now  that  the 
elections  are  over,  even  those  who  were 
reluctant  to  face  facts  beforehand  may  find 
in  a  frank  statement  of  both  sides  of  the 
case  a  better  basis  for  just  opinions  and 
just  measures. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  news  to  any 
one  who  goes  at  the  border  problem  in  a 
non-partisan  spirit  that  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can life  due  to  disorder  in  Mexico  is  not 
confined  to  these  last  four  years  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  and  of  the  so-called 
Wilson  policy.  During  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
seven  years  of  the  Presidency,  sixty  Amer- 
icans were  killed  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico, 
and  during  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Taft's 
administration  fifty-seven  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  similarly  met  a  violent  death  on 
and  across  the  border. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  toll  has  increased 
during  the  last  four  years.  From  Febru- 
ary, 1913,  up  to  November  17th  last,  11 1 
American  civilians  had  been  killed  in 
Mexico  and  twenty  more  had  lost  their 
lives  on  American  territory  as  a  result  of 
Mexican  border  troubles. 

During  the  same  period  but  prior  to  the 
raid  on  Columbus  in  March,  1916,  sixteen 
American  soldiers  were  killed  on  Ameri- 
can territory  either,  as  proved,  actually  by 
Mexicans,  or  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing 
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disorder.  The  majority  of  these  deaths 
were  either  murders  or  manslaughter 
and  are  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  casu- 
alties resulting  from  General  Pershing's 
punitive  expedition  in  Chihuahua  and 
other  invasions  of  Mexican  territory  after 
bandits,  such  as  those  by  Major  Langhorne, 
in  the  Big  Bend  Country,  and  by  Lieutenant 
Newman,  in  the  Brownsville  district. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  the  conditions  of 
those  expeditions  amounted  to  a  state  of 
war,  in  which  our  soldiers  were  actively 
on  the  offensive,  and  although  we  regret 
no  less  the  additional  sacrifice  of  life  thus 
involved  we  may  properly  consider  these 
deaths  incurred  in  active  military  cam- 
paigning on  a  different  basis  from  the 
wholesale  and  retail  murder  which  pre- 
ceded them.  And  the  total  of  these 
deaths  is  almost  unbelievably  small  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  Mexicans 
killed.  According  to  the  accurate  record 
of  the  War  Department,  only  forty-three 
officers  and  men  had  been  killed  in  all  our 
military  operations  on  Mexican  soil  up  to 
November  25th,  and  this  list  includes 
the  eleven  colored  troopers  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry  who  were  surrounded  and  wiped 
out  by  machine-gun  fire  at  Carrizal,  the 
nine  members  of  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry 
who  were  killed  in  Villa's  raid  on  Col- 
umbus, the  three  troopers  of  the  Four- 
teenth Cavalry  killed  at  Glenn  Springs 
in  May,  and  the  three  additional  cav- 
alrymen of  the  same  regiment  who  lost 
their  lives  at  San  Ignacio,  Tex.,  on  June 
15th.  Compare  these  figures  with  the 
number  of  Mexicans  accounted  for  ac- 
cording to  General  Pershing's  and  General 
Funston's  reports. 

THE  MEXICAN  COROLLARY 

General  Pershing,  in  his  final  report  on 
the  Columbus  raid,  after  all  casualties  had 
been  checked  up,  accounts  for  ninety 
Mexicans  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded 
there.  His  figures  on  the  subsequent 
operations  in  Chihuahua  from  March  up 
to  and  including  November  are  251  Mexi- 
cans killed  and  166  wounded.  Some  of 
us  will  remember  that  the  Columbus  raid 
was  dismissed  at  the  time  with  a  total 
Mexican  casualty  list  of  about  fifty,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  either  those  figures 


or  the  subsequent  lists  of  this  expedition 
have  been  accurately  known  heretofore. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  about 
these  estimates  is  the  discrepancy  between 
the  list  of  killed  and  the  list  of  wounded, 
which  is  in  reverse  of  the  proportions  usu- 
ally following  even  very  unequal  fighting. 
A  rough  average  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  wounded  to  killed  in  modern  open 
manoeuvre  fighting  is  about  four  or  five 
to  one,  and  military  readers  may  draw  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  what  the  striking 
difference  between  the  usual  ratio  and  this 
up-to-date  ratio  Mex.  indicates.  To  a 
layman  it  would  seem  to  show  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  fighting  had  been  without 
quarter,  that  the  marksmanship  of  our 
cavalrymen  had  been  extraordinarily 
deadly.  We  do  know  that  the  average 
Mexican  bandit  is  either  unwilling  or 
afraid  to  surrender  and  unafraid  to  die. 
Our  own  list  of  wounded  during  the  same 
operations,  although  still  contradictory 
to  the  usual  military  proportion,  is  much 
more  in  keeping  with  it,  since  we  lost 
thirty-two  soldiers  wounded  and  five 
missing  to  the  forty-three  killed. 

These  military  casualty  lists  also  show  a 
great  discrepancy  between  Mexican  and 
American.  But  they  do  not  much  more 
than  corroborate  the  general  impression 
as  to  the  relative  fighting  value  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Mexican 
banditry.  If  the  relative  advantage  on 
our  side  seems  high  in  New  York,  it  seems 
low  in  Texas,  where  they  like  to  think 
of  the  fighting  efficiency  of  Texans  as  com- 
pared to  the  men  across  the  border  in  a 
proportion  of  at  least  ten  to  one.  But  it  is 
when  we  come  to  the  death-toll  of  Mexican 
civilians  that  we  find  the  most  surprising 
and  startling  difference. 

The  total  number  of  Mexican  civilians 
actually  reported  as  killed  on  American 
territory  as  a  result  of  border  troubles  in 
the  period  1913  to  1915,  inclusive,  was 
92.  That  is  the  number  given  in  Enclos- 
ure 12  D  in  Senate  Document  No.  324. 
submitted  by  Senator  Fall  in  January. 
1916.  I  have  many  reasons  and  some 
proof  for  believing  that  these  figures  are 
an  understatement,  to  say  the  least.  At 
all  events,  since  the  date  of  Senator  Fall's 
published  record  (in  proof)  additional 
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Mexicans  have  added  their  obituaries  to 
the  long  border  story  of  reprisals,  smug- 
gling and  thievery,  race  hatred,  and  flat 
man-killing. 

In  all  this  story,  politics,  local  and  na- 
tional, land-grabbing,  smuggling,  and  al- 
most every  other  kind  of  human  and  in- 
human motive  so  distort  the  facts  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  determine  the  truth 
except  in  cases  where  one's  own  observa- 
tion can  verify  or  disprove.  There  is, 
however,  one  chapter  in  this  long  story 
which  I  have  some  particularly  sound 
ground  for  believing,  and  that  is  the 
Brownsville  district  chapter,  where  re- 
sponsible eye  witnesses  are  available  and 
good  affidavits  obtainable.  That  is  a 
small  sector  of  the  borderland,  including 
the  counties  of  Cameron,  Starr,  and  Hid- 
algo, along  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  But 
something  like  251  dead  Mexicans  are 
lying  around  in  the  chaparral  there.  Some 
of  them  are  buried,  and  others  have  gone 
to  nourish  the  crows  and  the  buzzards. 
Some  of  their  names  are  known  and  their 
deaths  are  matters  of  record;  others  are 
unidentified  bodies.  Practically  all  of  them 
were  killed  without  any  process  of  law,  a 
great  many  expiating  thus  by  a  crude  jus- 
tice their  own  crimes;  a  great  many  more 
died  innocently  and  without  redress. 
Their  widows  never  got  even  the  eight  dol- 
lars of  their  own  Mexican  money  which 
old  Admiral  Train  so  generously  paid  to 
those  slant-eyed  widows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yangtze,  accidentally  bereaved  years 
ago  by  his  shooting  party 

CHAPTER  AND  VERSE 

Some  of  the  verses  in  this  wretched 
chapter,  taken  out  of  local  records  which 
can  be  proved  by  affidavits,  run  about  as 
follows:  On  the  29th  of  July  Deputy 
Sheriffs  Frank  Carr  and  Daniel  Hinojosa 
left  San -Benito  at  10  p.  m.  with  Adolfo 
Mufioz,  a  suspected  prisoner,  in  an  auto- 
mobile bound  for  Brownsville.  On  the 
way  they  were  held  up  by  another  automo- 
bile containing  masked  men  who  took 
Munoz  away  from  his  custodians,  stood 
him  up  by  the  side  of  the  road,  shot  him 
dead,  and  left  him  hanging  to  the  limb  of  a 
convenient,  near-by  tree. 

Another  verse:  In  August,  1915,  old 


man  Austin  and  his  son  Charles,  Ameri- 
cans, were  taken  from  their  house  in  Sebas- 
tian by  some  bad  men  in  that  neighbor- 
hood and  shot.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  killing  got  abroad  posses  were  formed 
and  a  big  man-hunt  begun,  during  the 
course  of  which  about  fifteen  Mexicans 
were  killed.  This  was  summary  retribu- 
tion, the  kind  which  Texans  of  that  region 
rightly  or  wrongly  believe  to  be  the  only 
way  of  stamping  out  Mexican  disorder 
and  crime  on  the  border. 

But  only  a  few  days  later,  August  8th,  a 
crowd  of  about  fifty  Mexicans,  headed  by 
a  bandit  called  Captain  Miguel,  attacked 
Las  Norias  ranch  house  about  sixty-seven 
miles  north  of  Brownsville.  In  the  en- 
suing fight  two  civilians  and  three  United 
States  soldiers  were  wounded.  Another 
man-hunt  promptly  began  under  the 
leadership  of  Texas  rangers  and  that  very 
numerous  class  of  private  citizens  called 
deputy  sheriffs.  This  was  a  big  round-up, 
carried  on  with  occasional  discrimination 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyford,  Mercedes, 
and  Raymondville,  and  the  bag  amounted 
to  about  fifty  dead  Mexicans  in  all. 

On  August  18th  reports  came  into 
Brownsville  that  there  were  eight  more 
dead  Mexicans  lying  in  a  single  pile  just 
north  of  Harlingen — headquarters  during 
last  summer  of  one  of  the  National  Bri- 
gades in  this  district — and  that  a  regular 
cleaning-out  of  bad  men  was  under  way. 
Results  of  this  clcaning-up  process  in  the 
western  part  of  Cameron  and  Hidalgo 
counties  were  marked  for  many  days  and 
weeks  by  clumps  of  vultures  stirred  up 
from  the  mcsquitc  by  passers-by. 

Back  and  forth  the  reprisals  go.  Again 
on  September  2d  a  cloud  of  bandits  sud- 
denly coming  out  of  nowhere  jumped  on 
the  Los  Fesnos  track,  only  twelve  miles  out 
of  Brownsville,  along  the  railroad.  They 
shot  down  two  Americans,  Smith  and  Don- 
aldson, and  left  them  to  rot  in  the  bed  of  an 
old  dry  ravine.  Most  of  the  able-bodied 
citizens  of  San  Benito  when  they  heard  of 
this  murder  turned  out  and  pursued  the 
Mexicans  until  they  had  scattered.  Im- 
mediately another  general  man-hunt  be- 
gan and  the  rangers  and  the  deputy  sher- 
iffs killed  a  number  of  suspects,  amounting 
to  fourteen  or  more.    During  the  hunting 
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they  shot  into  a  farmhouse,  killing  Martina 
Rivas,  daughter  of  Senovio  Rivas,  who 
was  asleep  in  bed.  Two  other  younger 
children  of  Rivas  were  also  wounded. 

Into  this  wholesale  homicide  comes 
brightly  the  episode  of  James  B.  McAllen, 
who  was  seated  at  dinner  alone  in  his 
house  with  his  Mexican  woman-servant 
waiting  upon  him.  They  heard  voices 
outside  and  the  Mexican  woman  went  to 
the  door,  where  she  was  met  by  a  man  on 
horseback  who  asked  to  see  McAllen. 
Closing  the  door,  she  came  back  to  James 
B.,  naively  stating  that  she  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  the  caller  and  that  there  were 
a  number  of  others  like  him  on  horseback 
outside.  That  was  enough  information 
to  act  on.  McAllen  drank  the  rest  of  his 
coffee,  poked  his  repeater  through  the 
window,  and  without  a  word  shot  down  the 
first  invader  and  the  two  others  nearest 
him,  the  others  all  returning  a  heavy  fire. 
The  net  Mexican  casualties  were  three 
certainly  dead  and  two  reported  wounded. 
There  were  no  American  casualties,  as 
Jim  McAllen  did  all  the  fighting  on  the 
American  side. 

About  this  same  time,  September  2d- 
13th,  deputy  sheriffs  took  a  clerk  from 
Cawthorne's  store  at  Donna,  a  waiter 
from  the  hotel  at  Pharr,  both  towns  on 
the  branch  line  from  Harlingen  to  Mission, 
and  a  grocer  from  the  latter  town  and  car- 
ried them  off  into  the  chaparral,  where 
they  were  afterward  found  shot  full  of 
holes.  These  men  were  all  Mexicans  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  the  famous  Plan 
of  San  Diego,  a  much  over-dreaded  con- 
spiracy which  I  fully  explained  in  the 
World's  Work  for  May. 

Late  one  night  four  automobiles  with 
their  mufflers  cut  out  passed  through 
Ebenezer,  on  the  railroad  between  Donna 
and  San  Juan.  Shortly  afterward  those 
who  were  awake  in  Donna  heard  the  sound 
of  shooting  in  the  still  Texas  night,  and 
by  and  by  the  automobiles  came  back 
through  town.  Next  morning  eleven  dead 
Mexicans  were  found  in  a  cornfield,  and  the 
aforesaid  citizens  of  Donna  who  resided 
to  the  leeward  had  to  bury  them. 

At  the  end  of  September  rangers  work- 
ing in  Hidalgo  County  reported  that  they 
were  disposing  of  the  suspects  and  bad 


men  in  their  district  very  rapidly.    It  b  1 
impossible  to  secure  accurate  informanoa  | 
as  to  how  successful  their  efforts  proved.  1 
One  man  told  me  the  number  of  Mexicans  j 
killed  exceeded  seventy-five,  and  my  irt-  1 
formant  was  a  well-known    citizen  ti 
Brownsville  who  has  access  to  the  most 
reliable  evidence,  and  has  made  a  record  <i 
the  names  of  many  of  those  supposed  bad 
men  of  Hidalgo. 

So  the  story  goes.  I  have  omitted  the 
most  sordid  or  disgusting  chapters.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  border  epic  we  do  not  hear. 
Our  newspapers  do  not  print  it.  A  political 
campaign  which  combed  the  border  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb  passed  over  it.  We  do 
not  like  to  think  about  it,  for  at  first  sight 
it  seems  unpatriotic  and  disloyal  to  admit 
that  we  are  ourselves  partly  to  blame  for 
the  disorder  which  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  saddle  entirely  upon  the  chaos  that 
we  call  Mexico. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

■ 

For  the  clear  truth  stands  out  that  we 
ourselves  largely,  almost  50  per  cent.,  are 
responsible  for  that  international  nuisance 
which  we  call  "the  border."  The  biggest 
state  in  the  Union  is  also  one  of  the  most 
independent  and  one  of  the  most  loosely 
governed.  For  many  years  along  the 
Rio  Grande  boundary  of  the  state  of  Texas 
cow  thieves  and  "  bad  men  "  have  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  with  almost  unrestrained 
license.  Smuggling  has  always  been  an 
apparently  inevitable  adjunct  of  every 
international  boundary,  and  it  is  no  joke, 
either  for  a  military  or  customs  patrol, 
keeping  track  of  the  1,300  miles  of  fordable 
river  which  separates  Mexico  from  the 
Texas  kind  of  United  States.  But  smug- 
gling there  has  run  riot,  helping  to  breed 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  lawless  con- 
ditions which  we  are  now  trying  to  stamp 
out,  most  of  us  erroneously  under  the 
impression  that  the  trouble  is  entirely  of 
Mexican  origin. 

Here  is  another  phase  of  our  responsi- 
bility. Ever  since  May,  191 3,  a  constantly 
increasing  tide  of  impoverished  Mexican 
immigration  has  been  drifting  across  the 
line  into  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
It  is  merely  repeating  a  threadbare  state- 
ment to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
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population  in  the  southern  counties  of  all 
these  states  is  Mexican.    There  has  never 
been  any  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  often  undesirable  immigration  or 
to  assimilate  and  find  employment  for  an 
alien   population.    Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  Mexicans  living  on  the  Texas  side  of 
the  border  have  been  short  of  food  for 
two  years,  and  more  of  them  than  you 
would  believe  have  actually  been  for 
months  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  Even 
at  that  they  were  better  off  than  in  their 
abandoned  homes  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora, 
or  Tamaulipas. 

Naturally  the  continuance  of  these  con- 
ditions does  not  lead  to  good  order  in  an 
immigrant  population  speaking  a  language 
different  from  that  of  the  country  of  their 
desperate  adoption,  and  under  the  initial 
disadvantage  of  an  active  race  prejudice. 
In  the  lower  river  valley  between  Sam 
Fordyce  and  the  Gulf  a  great  deal  of  Mexi- 
can labor  was  employed  in  1913  and  1914 
on  drainage  and  irrigation  canals,  by  means 
of  which  this  sector  of  the  borderland  has 
been  made  more  fertile  than  any  of  the 
up-stream  desert  areas.  At  the  end  of 
1913  most  of  the  canal  companies  dis- 
charged their  Mexican  laborers  and  an 
increase  in  disorder  was  immediately 
noticeable  as  this  increment  of  unemployed 
was  set  loose  in  the  community.  Such 
natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  border;  it  works  just  the 
same  way  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan, 
and  in  New  York  City. 

And  there  is  still  another  reason  why 
our  lack  of  properly  discharged  responsi- 
bility has  contributed  to  the  continuing 
disorder.  The  mere  mention  of  this  rea- 
son is  very  unpopular  anywhere  from 
Brownsville  to  San  Diego.  But  it  is, 
nevertheless,  to  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, a  real  cause  of  trouble,  although  it 
exists  as  a  remedy.  This  is  the  unwar- 
ranted disregard  for  constitutional  law  or 
even  ordinary  human  rights  by  Texas 
rangers,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  other  official 
or  self-constituted  peace  officers.  The  sys- 
tem under  which  they  operate  flourishes 
simply  because  there  has  never  been  on  the 
part  of  the  State  or  National  Government 
any  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  substitute 
a  better  system.   There  are  still  good 


Texas  rangers  of  the  old  type;  but  a  good 
many  of  the  others  are  plain,  licensed  gun- 
men, man-killers. 

A  good  example  of  this  statement  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  a  deputy  sheriff 
of  the  San  Benito  district,  who  publicly 
announced,  after  a  train  wreck  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  in  which  three  Americans  were 
killed  by  the  bandit  wreckers,  that  he  was 
going  to  "get"  nineteen  Mexicans  for 
every  American  touched  on  that  train. 
He,  with  some  of  his  fellow  deputies,  did 
"get"  eleven  unarmed  Mexicans  working 
in  the  fields,  nine  of  whom  turned  out  to 
have  had  no  possible  connection  with  the 
train  robbery. 

In  Mission,  Tex.,  1  met  a  fine  six-foot 
young  Texan,  joint  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  ranch  properties  in  that  locality, 
and  generally  and  rightly  respected  by  all 
his  neighbors. 

He  carried  a  big  Colt  gun  on  his  hip 
and  enough  ammunition  to  last  a  week. 
There  is  a  big  chance  of  injustice  in  going 
down  into  a  strange  community  and  judg- 
ing men  living  there  who  face,  every  day, 
without  much  perspective,  perhaps,  con- 
ditions as  they  see  them.  But  this  Texan 
impressed  me  as  an  unstrung,  excitable 
boy,  rather  obviously  relishing  the  heroic 
role  of  a  man  who  had  accounted  for  five 
Mexicans.  One  of  these  killings  was  cred- 
itable enough,  if  you  will,  since  it  was  open 
battle  on  the  streets  of  Mission,  with  both 
sides  armed  and  the  best  shot  winning. 
But  one  of  the  other  homicides,  as  told  by 
one  of  General  Funston's  aides  who  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  stationed  at 
Mission,  impressed  me  much  less  favorably. 
The  rancher  stepped  into  Captain  X's 
tent  one  night,  borrowed  from  him  enough 
.38's  to  fill  the  clip  of  his  automatic,  walked 
outside,  and  shot  down  his  unarmed  Mexi- 
can overseer.  It  afterward  turned  out 
that  the  dead  overseer  was  innocent  of  the 
offense  suspected. 

THE  CASE  OF  OLD  MAN  WHITE 

All  the  border  towns  are  full  of  stories 
like  this.  Their  mere  iteration  accom- 
plishes nothing  more.  What  we  must  try 
to  realize  is  that  before  the  militia  concen- 
tration the  situation,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  border,  was  nervous  and  panicky 
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as  were  the  reconstruction  days  in  the 
South— that  is  to  say,  the  sincere,  the 
emotional  state  of  mind  was  like  that.  To 
feel  the  atmosphere  properly,  put  yourself 
in  the  moving-picture  theatre  at  Mission 
one  day  last  June  when  old  man  White 
came  in.  A  few  days  previously  two  bad 
men  had  laid  for  old  man  White  in  the 
hallway  of  his  office  and  shot  the  air  full  of 
holes  all  around  him.  He  knocked  one 
down  with  a  lightning  left  fist,  whipped  out 
his  gun,  and  killed  both  of  them  before 
either  one  was  able  to  register  on  him. 
White  had  simplified  the  action  of  his  Colt, 
as  some  of  the  rangers  do,  by  removing  the 
trigger.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  tweak  up 
the  hammer  with  his  thumb,  cocking  and 
firing  being  one  motion  without  a  hard 
trigger  pull. 

It  was  dark  in  the  crowded  movies  when 
old  man  White  came  in,  and  as  he  sat  down 
somewhat  ponderously  the  hammer  of  the 
gun  on  his  hip  caught  on  the  back  of  the 
seat  and  let  go  two  shots  in  quick  succes- 
sion. When  the  smoke  cleared  away  there 
was  old  man  White  all  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  howling  desolation,  peacefully  regard- 
ing a  picture  which  had  ceased  to  move. 

By  contrast,  there  is  nothing  panicky 
about  the  land-grabbing,  feudal,  "to  hell 
with  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans"  part  of  the 
border  atmosphere,  which  is  as  cold, 
calm,  and  deliberate  as  stock  manipulation 
or  the  last  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago. 

DEALING  WITH  BANDITS 

The  cure  of  the  state  of  mind  which  is, 
and  has  long  been,  nervous  and  panicky 
is  to  take  the  disciplinary  function  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  citizens  and  completely 
out  of  the  hands  of  politicians— if  such  an 
ideal  can  be  realized  in  the  United  States. 
Deal  with  the  bandit-making  material  as 
with  any  other  kind  of  unemployment  or 
vagrant  criminality.  Go  at  the  whole 
job  in  a  preventive  fashion  rather  than  in 
the  bitterness  of  reprisals.  In  a  previous 
article  I  described  how  General  Ricaut, 
Carranza's  nephew,  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  garrison  at  Matamoras,  had  al- 
ready put  into  operation  such  a  system 
with  results  which  already  in  August 
were  admitted  by  General  Parker  and  his 


staff  officers  at  Brownsville  to  be  excellent 
Ricaut  was  running  a  kind  of  bandit 
employment  agency  in  which  he  made  a 
business  of  looking  up  all  the  incipient 
bandits  or  other  unemployed  bad  men  in 
his  district  and  shipping  them  out  of  the 
country  several  hundred  miles  away  south 
billeted  on  jobs  in  munition  factories  or 
cotton  plantations  or  whatever  other  kind 
of  regular  industry  and  agriculture  the  de 
facto  Government  depends  upon. 

Such  preventive  measures  would  be  ef- 
fective in  removing  the  material  of  prob- 
able disorder,  but  we  must  of  course  have 
some  more  immediately  effective  means  of 
dealing  promptly  with  actual  disorder. 
There  is  just  one  efficient  and  economical 
way  of  accomplishing  this.  Begin  by  send- 
ing the  National  Guard  home  to  their  states. 
They  have  already  accomplished  a  three- 
fold result  by  their  concentration  on  the 
border:  in  bluffing  Mexico,  in  greatly  in- 
creasing their  own  physical  and  military 
value  individually,  and  in  conclusively 
demonstrating  to  themselves,  to  their  im- 
mediate friends,  and  to  that  portion  of  the 
general  public  which  has  taken  enough 
interest  to  keep  track  of  their  evolutions, 
the  complete  uselessness  for  national  de- 
fense of  the  National  Guard  system. 

Secondly — and  all  this  is  on  the  presump- 
tion that  we  do  not  intend,  mean,  or  want 
either  war  or  intervention — pull  Pershing 
up  out  of  Chihuahua,  and  redistribute  the 
United  States  Army  as  an  army  and  not  as 
a  combination  of  vice  squad,  construction 
gang,  and  Sunday  School  picnic. 

These  movements  and  readjustments 
must  be  made  slowly,  qualified  by  the 
course  of  events  in  Mexico.  Before  they 
are  completed,  and  under  cover  of  them,  a 
body  of  constabulary  should  be  organized, 
not  more  than  five  or  six  thousandstrong, 
highly  paid,  recruited  from  the  best  horse- 
men obtainable,  whether  ex-cavalrymen, 
cow  punchers,  or  mounted  police,  perfectly 
mounted,  officered,  and  commanded  by 
United  States  Armyofficers  specially  chosen 
for  this  service,  who  shall  be  responsible 
through  the  War  Department  to  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive. 

After  three  months  of  words  and  fine 
distinctions,  of  an  ill-advised  consideration 
of  matters  economic,  financial,  and  politi- 
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«r~al.  affecting  the  whole  destiny  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  in  its  relations  to  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  countries,  the 
joint  Mexican-American  Commission  fin- 
ally, on  November  24th,  signed  a  protocol 
providing  for  joint  regulation  of  the  border, 
and  Seftor  Pani  departed  with  it  for  Quere- 
la ro  in  the  hope  there  to  obtain  ratifica- 
tion from  General  Carranza.    It  had  be- 
come clear  to  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission — what  should  have  been 
evident  before  their  sessions  began — that 
they   Had   been  exhausting  their  own 
patience,   encouraging   the  time-wasting 
mafuxna  tactics  of  their  colleagues,  and  irri- 
tating public  opinion  in  both  countries 
by  the  mistaken  judgment  of  not  dealing 
with  border  conditions  as  a  separate  prob- 
lem susceptible  of  comparatively  immedi- 
ate solution.    Weeks  were  consumed  in  a 
superficial  consideration  of  matters,  im- 
possible of  prompt  agreement,  affecting 
the  whole  reconstruction  of  Mexico  and  its 
establishment   again   among   the  great 
family  of  nations. 

During  the  greater  part  of  all  this  con- 
ferring and  living  together  in  big  hotels 
it  was  election  time  in  both  countries. 
Carranza  was  getting  his  new  Constitu- 
tional Congress  nominally  elected  but 
actually  appointed,  while  in  this  country 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were  making  a 
campaign  issue  out  of  "  Mexico."  Under 
such  conditions  we  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected the  Commission  to  accomplish 
anything  definite  even  had  all  its  members 
been  sincerely  actuated  with  the  spirit  of 
accomplishment. 

MEXICAN  MARIONETTES 

The  Mexican  members  were  merely 
marionettes  with  Don  Venustiano  pulling 
their  actuating  wires  all  the  way  from 
Mexico  City,  while  he  enunciated  decrees, 
necessarily  affecting  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference,  which  he  expected  his  forth- 
coming Constitutional  Convention  to  rat- 
ify. All  the  time  Messrs.  Cabrera,  Bon- 
illas,  and  Pani  were  holding  forth  daily  in 
the  highly  rarefied  air  of  sovereign  rights, 
there  was  the  very  travesty  of  constitu- 
tionality going  on  in  their  native  land, 
where  the  "First  Chief"  and  his  coterie 
of  relatives  and  friends  dominated  and 


defined  the  whole  show  in  the  name  of  that 
same  constitutionality. 

The  childish  insincerity  of  the  Mexican 
Commissioners,  who,  we  must  believe, 
were  faithfully  representing  the  ideas  of 
the  de  facto  Government,  became  exas- 
perating and  discouraging  to  their  Ameri- 
can colleagues  and  to  those  who  were  able 
to  follow  the  sessions  of  the  congress. 
While  in  the  earlier  meetings  at  New  Lon- 
don the  Mexican  delegates  were  trying 
to  bluff  the  conference  with  the  appearance 
of  financial  complacency  the  de  facto 
Government  was  forcing  its  depreciated 
fiat  money  on  its  own  tradesmen  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  two  biggest 
banks  in  Mexico  City  suspended.  For  a 
long  time,  indeed,  so  far  from  paying  inter- 
est on  their  deposits,  these  banks  had  actu- 
ally been  exacting  a  healthy  commission 
for  harboring  the  money  of  their  deposi- 
tors at  the  owners'  risk!  While  Seftor 
Cabrera  at  New  London  and  Atlantic 
City  was  getting  passionately  patriotic 
two  or  three  times  a  week  over  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Pershing's  little  army  in 
Chihuahua,  Secretary  Lane,  chairman  of 
the  American  delegates,  was  continually 
getting  letters  from  Seftor  Cabrera's  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  zone  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity created  by  this  "violation  of  sov- 
ereignty" urging  him  not  to  withdraw  their 
only  source  of  protection,  food,  and  money. 

It  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  Honor- 
able Messrs.  Lane,  Gray,  and  Mott. 
charged  both  officially  and  ingenuously 
with  good-will,  going  up  daily  against  the 
rhetoric  of  Seftor  Cabrera.  Our  delegates 
were  there  for  just  one  Christian  purpose: 
How  to  help  de  facto  Mexico  out  of  a  bad 
hole  and  help  put  border  Mexico  in  order. 
To  this  single  end  they  daily  went  out  of 
their  way,  in  the  matter  of  their  personal 
relations  with  their  colleagues  and  in  the 
character  of  their  official  representations, 
to  establish  an  unquestionable  good  faith 
and  to  suggest  measures  of  practical  help- 
fulness in  the  quickest  and  most  accept- 
able way.  As  Secretary  Lane  said  after 
he  had  set  his  signature  to  the  two  drafts 
of  the  protocol,  one  for  Seftor  Pani  to  carry 
down  to  Queretaro  and  the  other  in  his 
own  pocket  to  the  White  House: 

"We  are  trying  to  make  a  Mexico  that 
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we  can  live  with.  .  .  .  We  will  help 
her  to  get  into  good  shape  if  she  can  only 
understand  that  we  mean  to  be  her  friend. 
She  cannot  be  sick  and  strong  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  Mexico  will  either  do  right 
without  our  help  or  with  it.  This  is  her 
choice.  The  purpose  for  which  this  Com- 
mission was  formed  was  to  exert  one  last 
effort  toward  making  Mexico  a  possible 
neighbor  under  the  Constitutionalist  Gov- 
ernment." 

But  until  the  last  few  days  of  the  con- 
ference all  that  Mr.  Lane  and  his  two  col- 
leagues met  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  was  a 
hurricane  of  words.  Perhaps  it  was,  and 
is,  an  inevitable  matter  of  race,  of  tradi- 
tion, and  habit  of  mind.  Mexico  simply 
wouldn't  believe  these  patient  gentlemen. 
At  the  start,  the  Mexican  delegates  may 
have  had  some  justification  for  their  atti- 
tude, for  it  is  true  that  we  have  never  im- 
plicitly trusted  Carranza  and  his  de  facto 
attempts  to  govern.  We  have  not  so  much 
mistrusted  his  motives  and  ends  as  we 
have  thought  we  divined  his  obstinate 
weakness  and  therefore  must  discount 
many  of  his  professions. 

All  through  the  conference  the  Mexican 
delegates  were  providing  an  impressive 
spectacle  of  intellectual  peonage.  They 
could  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  theirs 
was  a  form  of  peonage  as  much  opposed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Mexican  nation  as  the 
agricultural  peonage  which  they  say  they 
are  "revoluting"  about.  They  were  intoxi- 
cated with  words  and  because  of  so  much 
dialectics  and  ritual  they  seemed — it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  deliberately  or  un- 
consciously— to  lose  all  sight  of  the  real 
objects  of  the  conference.  "Sovereignty" 
—for  example — would  call  forth  hours  and 
pages  of  French  Revolution,  Mirabeau,  and 
other  bibliography,  while  the  three  clean- 
shaven, elderly  American  delegates  across 
the  conference  table,  coached  at  whatever 
cost  to  be  considerate  and  simpdtico,  pa- 
tiently weathered  the  storm  with  glazing 
eyes  and  strangled  yawns. 

Meantime  Pancho  Villa,  with  a  Mauser 
in  one  hand  and  an  American  dollar  in  the 
other,  was  riding  up  and  down  Chihuahua 
adding  his  own  picturesque  footnotes  to 
"sovereignty."  Election  came  and  went 
and  this  country  was  assured  of  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  a  generous  forbearance  toward 
Mexico.  The  conference  dragged  on.  Mr. 
Bonillas,  who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Nogales,  Ariz.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Technology,  finally  declined  to 
run  true  to  form  and  came  to  blows  with 
Sefior  Cabrera,  refusing  thereafter  to  sit 
with  him  at  the  family  dinner  parties  of 
all  the  delegates  and  their  families  which 
wound  up  each  day's  session. 

Finally,  Mr.  Lane  came  to  Washington 
and  after  a  conference  at  the  White  House 
with  the  President,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  took  back  with  him  to 
Atlantic  City  a  final  form  of  agreement, 
the  details  of  which  the  delegates  had  been 
splitting  hairs  over  for  several  weeks. 
It  was  a  question  of  take  it  or  leave  it. 
To  the  extent  of  signing  their  names  to  it. 
the  Mexican  delegates  took  it.  The  with- 
drawal of  General  Pershing's  force  within 
forty  days  from  the  date  of  signing,  pro- 
vided border  conditions  remained  in  statu 
quo,  was  promised.  Sefior  Cabrera  had 
for  weeks  blocked  the  entire  willingness  of 
the  American  Government  to  take  this 
action  by  demanding,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, the  acknowledgment  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  General  Pershing's 
expedition  had  been  from  the  start  an  un- 
sanctioned violation  of  Mexican  sover- 
eignty. In  a  separate,  initialed  memoran- 
dum, the  Mexican  delegates  agreed — and 
remember,  their  agreement  was  purely  an 
academic  matter  until  the  First  Chief  rati- 
fied it — that  United  States  forces  protect- 
ing the  border  might  follow  future  bandit  or 
super-bandit  raids  on  "  hot  trails  "  across 
the  line  into  Mexico.  No  system  of  border 
regulation  was  agreed  upon,  that  bein. 
left  as  a  matter  of  separate  arrangemenQft 
the  military  forces  of  each  country. 

With  good  luck  and  good  nature  and  a 
little  good  faith  on  both  sides,  this  might; 
possibly  prove  to  have  been  the  first  step 
toward  a  clean  borderland  and  the  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations.  If  so. 
all  those  dead  men  down  on  the  border 
shall  not  have  told  their  tales  in  vain. 
But  thus  far  their  lives  have  been  as  cheap 
as  the  lives  of  Chinamen  used  to  be  in 
South  China  before  Admiral  Train  raised 
the  cost  of  killing  them. 
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HOW  THE  ARMY  INSURES  HIKING  ABILITY — THE  REAL  BASIS  OF  INFANTRY  MOBILITY — A 
NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MAKING  THE  SHOE  FIT  THE  MAN  AND  KEEPING  SHOD  MEN  FIT 

BY 

JOHN  S.  GREGORY 


1HAD  a  boot-gall."  says  Terence  Mul- 
vaney,  in  Kipling's  story,  "but  I 
was  all  for  keepin'  up  with  the  rigi- 
ment  and  suchlike  foolishness.  So  I 
finished  up  wid  a  hole  in  me  heel  that 
you  cud  ha'  dhruv  a  tent  peg  into.  Faith, 
how  often  have  I  preached  that  to  recruities 
since,  for  a  warnin'  to  thim  to  look  afther 
their  feet ! 

"Our  doctor,  he  sez  to  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  Tangi  Pass,  he  sez, '  How  often  have 
I  tould  you  that  a  marchin'  man  is  no 
stronger  than  his  feet — his  feet — his  feet,' 
he  sez.  'Now  to  hospital  ye  go,'  he  sez, 
for  three  weeks,  an  expense  to  your 
Quane  an'  a  nuisance  to  your  country. 
Next  time,'  sez  he,  'perhaps  you'll  put 
some  of  the  whiskey  you  pour  down  your 
throat,  an'  some  of  the  tallow  you  put  into 
your  hair,  into  your  socks,'  sez  he.  Faith, 
he  was  a  just  man." 

The  old  saw  about  an  army  moving  on 
its  belly  is  all  wrong.  An  army,  horse, 
foot,  and  guns,  moves  on  its  feet.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tires  and  iron-shod  hoofs  and 


THE   RIGHT    AND    WRONG    OF  FOOTGEAR 
The  two  lasts  at  the  left  are  improper,  as  they  cramp 
«<J  distort  the  foot;  the  last  on  the  right  is  correct  in 


socks  and  shoes.  But  we  will  narrow  the 
discussion  here  to  the  feet  of  the  fighting 
men,  the  infantry,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  all  armies. 

If  the  army's  feet  are  not  sound  it 
doesn't  move  far  and  it  can't  move  fast. 
And  that  is  why,  in  the  medical  corps  and 
in  the  quartermaster's  division,  you  will 
find  a  disproportionate  amount  of  official 
solicitude  about  feet  as  compared  to  legs 
or  hands  or  even  heads.  This  concern  is 
the  same  in  all  armies;  and  we  are  profiting 
by  the  trials  and  the  mistakes  taught  us 
by  the  millions  of  weary  feet  which  have 
followed  the  roads  of  Europe  into  battle. 
An  infantryman  will  advance  a  day  or 
retreat  two  days  without  food  sometimes 
but  he  won't  advance  on  sore  feet.  Motor 
lorries  will  be  loaded  up  with  him  going  to 
the  front,  and  ambulances  lugging  him 
away  to  the  rear. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  militia  con- 
centration on  the  Texan  border  practice 
marches  developed  physical  unfitness  in 
nearly  every  command.  On  short  hikes 
of  no  more  than  six  or  ten  miles  a  very 
large  percentage  of  men  fell  out,  to  be 
gathered  up  by  motor  trucks  and  brought 
into  camp  or  harvested  by  ambulances 
back  to  hospitals.  These  men  fell  out 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  refused  to  march  any  further  on 
account  of  sore  feet.  To  begin  with, 
marching  and  walking — as  the  average 
civilian,  not  a  policeman  or  a  postman, 
understands  walking  about  his  daily  voca- 
tion— are  two  very  different  things.  An 
infantryman  on  his  feet  carries  about  sixty 
pounds  of  dead  weight:  forty-five  pounds 
or  so  of  pack,  eight  pounds  or  so  of  rifle, 
and  the  rest  in  ammunition  or  separate 
equipment.  He  cannot  choose  his  own 
gait,  and  he  has  to  negotiate  all  kinds  of 
ground,  winter  roads  corrugated  with  frozen 
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ruts,  slippery  trails  of  mud  and  water, 
rocks,  hot  sand.  And  more  than  half  the 
time  a  change  of  shoes  is  for  him  a  luxury; 
he  is  very  apt  to  keep  the  same  pair  on 
night  and  day,  wet  or  dry.  If  his  shoes 
are  not  right,  or  if  his  feet  are  not  sound,  he 
cannot  last  a  week  with  a  moving  com- 
mand; and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he 
will  even  have  trouble  in  a  trench. 

It  was  easy  to  account  for  a  great  many 
militia  sore  feet  early  in  the  summer. 
The  machinery  of  the  War  Department 
ground  slowly,  and  many  regiments  turned 
up  in  all  kinds  of  quaint  footwear  made  to 
be  sat  in  or  briefly  stood  in,  but  never  to 
be  hiked  in  over  the  rough  gumbo  of  Texas. 
There  were  patent  leathers,  boots  button, 
kid-top  boots,  low  shoes  with  pointed  toes 
and  wide  verandahs  running  round  them, 
sneakers,  Congress  gaiters,  and  "college 
shoes  for  college  men,"  all  bravely  kicking 
up  the  dust  or  squeegeeing  through  the 
mud,  hay-foot-straw-foot,  along  the  border. 
No  wonder  Illinois  fell  out  by  their  20 
per  cent.,  or  Virginia  lay  down  in  com- 
panies. No  wonder  New  York  lost  ninety 
men  by  the  roadside  in  six  miles.  Some  of 
it  was  sun,  some  of  it  was  faint  heart;  most 
of  it  was  feet. 

In  those  early  weeks  the  trouble  was  due 
to  no  serious  attempt  at  scientific  shoeing 
at  all.  But  as  late  as  November  a  brigade 
formed  of  regiments  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia, 
after  nearly  five  months  spent  in  active 
duty  at  their  state  and  border  camps,  made 
a  three-days'  hike  of  only  thirty-six  miles 
from  Fort  Houston  to  I  and  a  Park,  Tex. 


\ 
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A      HALLUX  VALOUS 
A  foot  with  "hallux  valgus"  i*  a  lever  with  a  lateral 


UNTRAMMELED  FOOTPRINTS 

The  footprints  of  an  Arab  who  never  wore 

and  the  print  of  a  baby's  foot  (right) 
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bend  at  its  fulcrum  end 


"Scores  of  the  militiamen,"  the  report 
goes,  "reached  here  in  ambulances  as  a 
result  of  foot  trouble."  Every  one  of  these 
militiamen  in  the  ambulances  was  wearing 
a  pair  of  regulation  shoes  issued  according 
to  the  old  mechanical  requisition  on  the 
Quartermaster's  Stores.  The  difficulty  in 
this  case  was  due  to  imperfect  inspection 
and  inaccurate  requisition,  a  combination 
of  bad  system  and  misuse  of  good  material 

In  those  days  arose  upon  the  border  2 
prophet,  an  apostle  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden.  His  name  was  Major  Wil- 
liam W.  Reno,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
and  he  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  Texan 
wilderness,  saying,  "They  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint."  Major  Reno  makes  a  profession 
of  keeping  the  United  States  Army  on  its 
feet.  With  him  it  is  more  than  a  profes- 
sion; it  is  almost  a  religion.  Out  of  the 
experience  of  many  years  devoted  to  the 
study  of  pedal  extremities  he  devised  2 
system  of  inspection  with  a  consequent 
form  of  requisition  on  the  Quartermaster's 
supply  of  shoes  and  socks.  Army  order* 
were  issued  which  established  that  sys- 
tem for  the  regulars  and  for  the  organized 
militia  in  service.  Under  this  established 
system,  during  the  last  six  months.  Major 
Reno  has  inspected  2  >o,ooofect — not  pairsof 
feet — and  prescribed  forthem  with  a  refine- 
ment which  goes  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 

Major  Reno  will  tell  you  that  bare- 
foot and  sandal-wearing  races  arc  and  al- 
ways have  been  better  marchers  than  the 
shoe-wearing  peoples.    The   Plains  In- 
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ians  of  Arizona  and  of  Mexico  will  go  all 
■ay,  and  day  after  day,  over  hot  sands  and 
ocks  without  any  punishment.  The  In- 
lians  of  Mexico  are  longer  hikers  on  foot 
han  they  are  mounted.  Military  history 
s.  full  of  instances  which  support  this  very 
latural  fact.  One  of  the  penalties  of  civi- 
ization  is  decreased  marching  and  walking 
>ower.  We  sit  more  and  stand  less  than 
>ur  ancestors  did.  and  almost  any  kind  of  a 
shoe  short  of  a  moccasin  limits  the  freedom 
>f  our  feet  and  in  time  necessarily  causes 
a  t  roph y  of  certain  foot  muscles.    The  nor- 
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Its  great  dis- 


tations  has  come  to  stay, 
advantage  in  walking  or  in  marching  comes 
not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  shoe 
as  that,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  the 
average  person  never  wears  properly  fit- 
ting shoes.  Consequently,  by  the  time  a 
man  is  of  military  age  his  feet  have  become 
so  deformed  and  twisted  away  from  nat- 
ural lines  of  supple  usefulness  that  great 
marching  capacity  is  well-nigh  a  physical 
impossibility.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
marching  infantrymen  fall  out  by  scores 
but  that  with  our  imperfect  footgear  and 
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Two  hundred  and  ninety  good  feet  out  of  1,087  inspected.    Record  of  foot  inspection  of  the  16th  Pennsylvania 

Infantry 


mal  foot — the  foot  of  a  young  child,  of  an 
Arab,  the  foot  which  earns  the  living  of  a 
bare-legged  dancer — like  Maude  Allen  or 
Ruth  St.  Denis— is  very  flexible.  Great 
freedom  of  action  is  needed  in  walking, 
running,  jumping,  dancing,  marching.  The 
large  joints  of  the  foot  must  be  free  to  act. 
The  grasp  of  the  toes  against  the  ground 
and  the  backward  push  of  the  great  toe  are 
of  value  in  every  single  running  or  dancing 
or  marching  step.    The  longitudinal  and 
transverse  arches  must  have  room  to  con- 
tract or  expand  in  balancing  the  shifting 
weight  of  the  body.    The  100-per-cent. 
foot  ought  to  be  almost  as  flexible  and 
sensitive  as  a  hand,  instead  of  the  inflexible 
thing  that  generations  of  sitting  and  bow- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  fashion  have  made  it. 

But  there  is  no  use  rebelling  against  the 
shoe.    The  shoe  in  its  various  manifes- 


haphazard  fitting  of  man  and  shoe  we  have 
such  good  records.  In  191 1  a  whole  divi- 
sion in  heavy  marching  order  covered 
twenty-eight  miles  in  a  little  less  than 
twelve  hours  at  San  Antonio,  and  several 
times  during  the  manoeuvres  of  last 
October  and  November  on  the  Mexican 
border  this  record  was  exceeded  by  smaller 
bodies  of  troops. 

Those  marches  were  all  made  in  the 
regulation  United  States  Army  shoe.  In 
normal  times  the  War  Department  issues 
shoes  from  its  main  supply  depots  at  the 
rate  of  1.000  pairs  a  day.  It  carries  more 
than  a  half  million  pairs  in  stock.  In  the 
early  weeks  of  the  concentration  the  diffi- 
culty in  filling  requisitions  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  shortage  in  stock  as  of 
the  physical  impossibility  of  issuing  and 
transporting  the  material  fast  enough  from 
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CHARTING  THE  ARMY  S  FEET 

A  meta!  stylus  is  used  in  making  the  outlines  of  the  soldiers'  feet,  the  outlines 
thus  being  automatically  recorded  in  duplicate 


one  or  two  main  depots  to  keep  pace  with 
the  enormously  increased  demand. 

The  present  United  States  Army  shoe  is 
the  result  of  all  the  European  contracts 
which  have  been  filled  in  this  country. 
It  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  French 
and  Belgian  military 
shoe.  It  is  a  laced 
shoe  of  partial  Blucher 
pattern,  coming  up 
just  over  the  ankle 
bone,  by  contrast  to 
the  unlaced,  wide 
topped  boot,  worn  by 
the  German  infantrv 
regiments  and  familiar 
to  every  one  who  has 
at  all  carefullv  ob- 
served the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Great 
War.  L'ntil  very  re- 
cently our  army  shoe 
was  made  of  russet 
leather,  smooth  side 
out.  That  type  is  still 
regulation  for  garrison 
wear.  But  the  Mexi- 
can operations  have 
afforded  just  the  test 
which  our  commissary 


department  needed  to 
back  up  the  European 
war  orders.  Thev 
proved  the  old  shoe, 
although  correct  in 
last,  much  too  light  for 
heavy  service.  Ac- 
cordingly in  July  the 
War  Department  be- 
gan turning  out  shoe* 
which  combine  the  re- 
mote lessons  of  the 
European  War  with 
the  immediate  needs 
of  the  Mexican  ser- 
vice. The  leather  wa> 
used  smooth  side  in 
with  no  lining,  the 
rough,  undressed 
leather  outside  to  be 
soaked  in  oil  before 
use.  The  heavy  sole> 
were  kept  supple  but 
shod  with  hobnailsand 
steel  heel  rims  like  a  horse-shoe.  Where  a 
photograph  taken  somewhere  in  France 
shows  a  French  soldier  fallen  forward  im 
his  face  as  though  in  prayer — the  way  an 
advancing  infantryman  will  always  fall 
when  shot  dead— you  will  see  an  exact 
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<>\E  Ol  2  50,000  I  EET  INSPECTED 

In  every  case  a  record  is  taken  of  the  shoe  worn  and  a  prescription  lor  thr 
proper  size  of  shoe  and  stocking  to  be  worn  Every  soldier  must  draw  hi> 
shoes  fro.n  the  Quartermaster  according  to  this  accurate  data 
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st  rat  ion  of  this  shoe 
helically  turned  up 

the  sky. 

I  hese  army  shoes 
carried  in  ninety 
Ferent  sizes,  ranging 
>m  an  almost  Chi- 
se  4^  A  to  a  14^  EE. 
lich  sounds  like  a 
•derate  form  of  ele- 
antiasis.  In  July 
Jers  were  placed 
ith  New  England 
anuf acturers  for 
M  > ut  2  so.ooo  pairs  of 
lem.  and  now  they 
e  being  issued  at  the 
\e  of  1 .000  pairs  a 
ly.  It  ought  not  to 
!  hard  to  fit  any  nor- 
al  biped  out  of  such 

stock.    But  left  to 
lemselves  the  men 
ill   not   order  their 
ght  sizes.    Neither  will  most  of  the  rest 
"  us.  men  or  women,  order  the  right  size 
r  the  right  kind  of  a  shoe. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  people  in  civil  life 
ear  shoes  which  do  not  fit  them.  Listen 
j  some  of  the  letters  which  Major  Reno 
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THE  FEET  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN 

Soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  lining  up  for  foot  and  shoe  inspection  at 

their  camp  in  El  Paso.  Tex. 


received  from  shoe  manufacturers  during 
his  foot  crusade: 

"The  man  who  will  buy  purely  anat- 
omical shoes,"  writes  one  manufacturer, 
"is  the  man  who  has  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity  and  discretion,  but  he  is  not  the 

fellow  who  creates  vol- 
ume in  shoe  manufac- 
ture. The  fellow  we 
have  to  cater  for  to- 
day is  the  voung  man 
who  buys  a  pair  of 
shoes  because  they  are 
the  latest  thing,  who 
will  wear  them  a  couple 
of  months  until  they 
are  a  bit  shabby,  and 
then  buy  another  pair. 
Thedictatesof  fashion 
in  this  respect  run  in 
waves,  and  we  find 
that  in  going  after 
the  faddish  stuff  we 
have  to  change  the 
type  of  our  lasts  about 
every  six  months 
and  the  patterns  to 
match." 

Another  manu- 
facturer writes:  "The 


RECORDING  FOOT- PRINTS 

Under  the  direction  of  army  surgeons  these  soldiers  tabulate  foot  conditions 
indicated  on  the  charts,  which  are  made  at  the  rate  of  one  every  twelve  sec- 
onds by  the  out  liners 
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FOOT  INSPECTION 

With  the  new  system  now  in  use  the  foot,  shoe,  and  stocking  condition  of  every  soldier  is  accurately  n 

corded  for  prescription  and  record 


difficulty  in  building  shoes  along  anatom- 
ical lines  is  not  usually  a  difficulty  of 
manufacture,  and  is  not  due  to  manufac- 
turers not  knowing  what  constitutes  at 
least  some  of  the  principles  of  anatomical 
footwear.  But  it  has  been  amply  proven 
in  our  case  that  the  public  does  not  want, 
at  least  in  any  great  number,  shoes  so 
made.  To  be  successful  in  the  shoe- 
manufacturing  game  you  have  got  to  give 
the  public  what  they  want  and  not  what 
you  think  they  ought  to  have." 

Now  the  Army  is  really  not  far  removed 
from  the  public,  and  the  militia  is  simply 
a  part  of  the  public  temporarily  in  uniform 
and  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  vanity 
which  aroused  the  British  surgeon's  ire 
against  Terence  Mulvaney.  The  big  con- 
tribution of  Major  Reno's  new  system  is 
that  it  does  not  leave  this  basic  ingredient 
in  military  efficiency  to  the  vanity  or  the 
carelessness  of  an  enlisted  man  ;  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  exact  prescription  carried  out  by 
formal  order. 

Every  enlisted  man  in  the  Regular 
Army,  which  now  includes,  so  far  as  these 
regulations  are  concerned,  the  organized 


militia  in  the  service  of  the  United  Start 
has  a  clothing  allowance  of  S48  for 
first  year  of  his  term,  with  a  subseque; 
allowance  of  S24  for  each  succeeding  )W 
Out  of  this  allowance  he  can  easih  ■ 
must,  clothe  himself.  A  careful  sold* 
can  save  money  out  of  this  sum. 

In  this  allowance  schedule  the  anr 
shoe  was  listed  last  year  at  $2.88  a  pa- 
wn ich  represented  the  average  cost  pr\ 
of  all  War  Department  shoe  contracts  up1 
191 5.  This  year,  due  to  the  increased  a 
pense  of  leather  and  manufacture,  tr 
army  shoe  costs  a  dollar  more  a  pa' 
Some  men  wear  out  two  pairs  every  Kd 
other  men  wear  out  six  pairs.  Mai1 
Reno's  new  sy  stem  makes  it  imposw 
for  the  enlisted  man  to  draw  anythtr 
but  his  scientifically  correct  size  of  >h 
and  sock — for  a  wrinkle  in  a  sock  or 
size  too  small  will  defeat  the  purpose 1 
the  most  accurate  shoe.  Every  man  0 
the  border  now  files  his  inspection  Ha" 
with  his  requisition  for  shoes  as  thou£ 
he  were  going  to  a  drug  store  withadV- 
prescription. 

It  is  both  impressive  and  amusing : 
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FOOT  PREPAREDNESS 

roptr  shoes  are  the  basis  of  long  marching.    The  Army  issues  shoes  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  pairs  a  day  in 

normal  times  in  ninety  different  sizes 


atch  Major  Reno's  system  at  work.  The 
en  are  inspected,  a  battalion  or  a  regi- 
ent  at  a  time.  On  the  day  for  the  in- 
action they  all  line  up  in  single  file, 
anding  with  freshly  washed  feet,  sock- 
•ss,  the  head  of  the  column  feeding  into 
le  field  hospital  tent  where  the  examina- 
i<>ns  are  made.  There,  five  at  a  time,  they 
tep  barefooted  on  to  as  many  wooden 
tands.  placing  their  feet  over  big  black 
atterns,  on  which  the  examiners  quickly 
face  the  outlines  with  their  metal  styluses, 
md  then  by  a  quick  but  thorough  ex- 
amination record  the  condition  of  each  foot 
\amined.  At  an  adjoining  table  a  re- 
order keeps  tab  of  the  number  of  the 
racing  and  adds  to  it  the  specifications 
ailed  out  by  the  examiner. 

I  he  whole  thing  runs  like  a  Ford  fac- 
wy;  the  long  khaki  line  disappears  pa- 
tiently and  steadily  into  one  end  of  the 
ttfnt,  jumps  for  a  few  moments  in  five 
"gures  against  the  skyline,  and  then  down 
a«ain,  shoes  in  hand,  scattering  back  into 
camp.  The  styluses  go  zipping  about 
an  endless  succession  of  feet,  insistent 
V(»ces  proclaim  scientific  names  of  foot 


troubles,  felt  but  undefined  by  their  own- 
ers, and  at  their  tables  the  twenty-one 
recorders  scribble  merrily  away  in  the 
sunshine.  And  on  an  average  of  every 
minute  five  soldiers  leave  their  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time. 

To  a  layman,  the  records  of  these  in- 
spections are  astonishing.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  specific  case  of  the  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  Out  of  1.087 
men  inspected,  only  290  sound  feet  were 
found.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
men  were  wearing  shoes  from  one  to  two 
complete  sizes  too  small.  The  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  sported  750  corns.  762  in- 
growing nails,  613  bunions,  to  say  nothing 
of  such  esoteric  maladies  as  "exostoses," 
"pronation,''  and  "hallux  valgus."  of  which 
latter  misery  there  were  590  well  developed 
cases.  One  wonders  how  the  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  got  over  the  ground  at  all. 

By  contrast  to  this  painful  condition, 
the  Thirty-fourth  Regular  Infantry  seems 
much  more  able  to  dispense  with  motor 
truck  transportation.  Out  of  685  men 
inspected  in  this  regiment  there  were  $40 
sound  feet,  although  329  men  were  wearing 
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THE  SHOE,  NEGLIGIBLE  ELEMENT  IN   PARADES — 

For  parades  or  drills  on  well  paved  streets  where  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  footgear  is  slight  almost  any  »t 

fitting  shoe  will  do  for  the  soldier,  but — 


shoes  altogether  too  small  for  them.  The 
Thirty-fourth  was  very  modest  with  its 
bunions,  only  qualifying  42,  with  04  in- 
growing nails,  and  369  corns. 

Merely  listening  to  these  figures  hurts. 
It  fairly  makes  us  ache  to  think  of  the 
Sixteenth  Pennsylvania — and  this  regi- 
ment is  only  a  fair  average  of  those  in- 
spected, not  an  extreme  case — it  makes 
us  ache  to  think  of  those  750  corns,  762 
ingrowing  nails,  613  bunions,  and  $90 
"hallux  valguses,"  worrying  their  weary  way 
over  the  hot  alkali  sands  of  Texas,  with 
sixty  pounds  of  dead  weight  per  man  to 
emphasize  them.  But  the  feet  of  the  Army 
are  of  mild  concern,  according  to  Dr.  Reno, 
compared  to  the  unconverted  feet  of  be- 
nighted civilians.  Out  of  2.414  civilian 
adults  whom  he  examined.  2,017  were 
wearing  shoes  that  did  not  fit  their  feet. 

As  a  result  of  the  army  inspection,  two 
things  happen  immediately.  Every  man 
was  put  in  the  way  of  getting  that  one  of 
the  ninety  available  different  sizes  of  shoes 
which  exactly  fitted  his  own  particular  feet, 
not  as  he  would  have  them  appear  but  as 
the  inspection  showed  them  actually  to  be. 


Curiously  enough,  the  great  majoritv  d 
the  sizes  specified  after  inspection  are  7 
or  7$.    Most  army  men,  especially  thny 
who  have  been  several  years  in  the  servic: 
have   short,   wide,   stubby   feet.  The 
stand  on  them.    The  biggest  draft  of  all 
according  to  the  Quartermaster's  shoe 
tariff  schedule,  is  7  E.    Out  of  10.000 
pairs  issued,  there  were  1,695  sevens  ami 
1. 504  eights  as  against  only  741  nine> 
Only  77  men  wore  No.  1 1  's. 

The  feet  of  the  fighting  men  are  fa^t 
being  properly  shod.  But  more  than  thai 
every  man  with  imperfect  feet  is  set  10 
work  to  cure  them  by  regularly  established 
foot  exercises.  That  is  the  other  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  army  foot  inspection 
The  men  with  bad  feet  are  set  aside  in 
separate  squads  and  every  day  pur 
through  a  series  of  prescribed  exercise* 
just  as  the  whole  command  goes  through 
setting-up  drill  every  morning.  The* 
additional  exercises  are,  in  fact,  part  <•/ 
the  setting-up  manual,  and  they  have 
proved  so  helpful  in  the  service  that  thev 
have  already  been  introduced  into  Yak 
and  Smith  colleges.     Indeed,  they  have 
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— BUT  ALL-IMPORTANT  ON  THE  MARCH 

-on  a  long.  hot.  dusty  hike  through  sand  and  over  rough  country  the  soldier  needs  the  best  footwear  ob- 
tainable and  best  suited  to  his  own  particular  requirements 


proved  so  beneficial  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  describe  some  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  suffering  men  and  women  who 
would  appreciate  sound  and  supple  feet 
for  other  purposes  than  fighting. 

Well.  then,  if  you  should  walk  through 
one  of  the  camps  at  El  Paso.  Brownsville. 
Eagle  Pass,  or  Nogales.  you  might  witness 
the  curious  sight  of  a  row  of  barefoot 
v>ldiers  standing  erect  in  the  early  light 
and,  without  laughter,  all  wiggling  their 
toes.  Sometimes  they  stand  on  planking 
retrieved  from  the  camp  warehouse  and 
destined  eventually  for  shower  baths  or 
latrines.  At  other  times  they  dig  a  little 
trench  or  holes  in  the  ground  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  Exercises  I  and  II. 

In  Exercise  I  even  man  stands  erect, 
with  only  his  toes  projecting  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  board  or  the  little  depression 
he  has  dug  in  the  ground.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  repeatedly — thirty  times,  gener- 
allv — bends  or  attempts  to  bend  his  toes 
downward  in  a  gripping  movement  remin- 
iscent of  his  prehistoric  ancestors  For 
Exercise  II  he  moves  forward  a  little  until 
half  of  his  foot  projects  over  the  edge  of 


plank  or  depression  and  goes  through  the 
same  movement  an  equal  number  of  times. 

When  it  comes  to  Exercise  1 1 1  each 
man  moves  back  until  his  entire  foot  rests 
on  a  flat  surface,  when,  without  raising 
the  body  of  the  foot,  the  toes  are  curled 
back  thirty  times.  In  Exercise  IV.  in  this 
same  position,  the  direction  is  to  separate 
all  the  toes  thirty  times,  the  way  babies  do 
and  the  way  very  few  of  the  rest  of  us  can 
do.  In  fact,  the  average  facial  expression 
of  the  enlisted  man  when  Exercise  IV  is 
announced  says  eloquently.  "It  can't  be 
done."  Exercises  V  and  VI  are  nearly 
the  same.  The  toes  are  turned  slightly 
in  and  the  heels  out.  the  weight  of  the 
body  thrown  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot, 
while  the  toes  are  bent  downward  and 
curled  under  the  foot,  or  with  the  weight 
of  the  bodv  on  the  heels  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  entire  foot  is  lifted  as  high  as 
possible  from  the  ground. 

Properly  fitting  shoes  and  these  exer- 
cises form  the  text  of  Major  Reno's  gos- 
pel. Possibly  it  may  spread  in  time 
through  the  Army  even  unto  the  millions 
of  vain  and  uncomfortable  Philistines. 
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JAPAN'S   ACTS  IN 
CHINA 

MAINSPRINGS  OF  CHINESE  RESENTMENT  AND 
AMERICAN  ANXIETY — WHY  MUCH  AMERI- 
CAN CRITICISM  I  AILS  TO  INFLUENCE 
JAPANESE — INDEFINITE  AMERI- 
CAN *0|PLOMACY — WHAT  OP- 
PORTUNISM    HAS  COST 
JAPAN — THE   WAY  TO 
AVERT    A  CRISIS 

BY 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS 

EVENTS,  not  intentions,  define 
and  decide  international  policies. 
International  suspicions,  rival- 
ries, jealousies,  have  their  roots, 
usually,  in  specific  acts.  In 
China,  in  America,  in  Japan,  one  hears 
constant  references  to  the  "failure  of  the 
Japanese  policy  in  China."  The  actual 
nature  and  the  extent  of  this  failure  be- 


come measurably  apparent  when  one  re- 
views the  acts  of  Japan  in  China  as  these 
acts  reveal  themselves  when  they  are 
viewed  through  Chinese  eyes. 

In  the  days  of  "The  Three  Kingdoms" 
in  China,  two  men  were  rivals  for  the  office 
of  prime  minister  at  the  court  of  a  younn 
monarch  who  was  earnestly  eager  to 
prove  himself  a  model  king.    Unable  to 


THE  AGGRESSOR  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

1  he  Japanese  have  acted  with  justice  and  with  moderation  in  their  dealings  with  nations  other  than 
those  of  Asia.  Her  relations  with  Korea  and  China,  however,  make  a  darker  record.  Not  content  with  the 
pmsiblc  subjugation  of  China,  she  is  already  even  casting  longing  glances  toward  India 
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i  decide    between   their  claims,  the  king 
'>  divided  the  honors  and  duties  and  ap- 
i  pointed  both  men  to  assist  him  in  bringing 
I  greater   happiness  to   his  people.  The 
'  ministers  spent  much  of  their  time  pick- 
ing upon  each  other's  weaknesses.  Any- 
thing that  one  suggested  or  did,  the  other 
••bjected  to  as  impolitic  or  improper. 

A  river  ran  between  the  dwellings  of 
the  two  ministers.  One  day,  the  older 
and  wiser  of  the  two  went  down  to  his 
hank  of  the  river  to  ponder  over  some 
proposals  which  the  younger  minister 
had  made  to  the  king.  He  hoped  to 
ridicule  them  at  the  next  royal  audience. 


THE  MODERN  JAPAN 

Already  the  day  of  the  picturesque  geisha  girl  and 
.  hetry  blossoms  seems  lost  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the 
past,  and  to-day  the  nation,  as  fully  modernized  as 
her  Western  neighbors,  is  working  vigorously  for  the 
tool  domination  of  Asia 

He  glanced  over  at  his  rival  s  house, 
anger  and  vexation  in  his  heart;  then  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  water.  I  k 
knitted  his  brows  and  frowned;  suddenly, 
his  face  cleared  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

"Why  do  you  laugh,  sir?"  the  voice 
of  the  younger  minister  queried  across 
the  stream. 

"  I  laugh,  friend."  the  older  man  replied. 
"  because,  looking  over  the  water  to  see 
your  face,  I  found  my  own." 

I  returned  recently  from  the  Far  East, 
regretfully  convinced  that  much  Ameri- 
can criticism  of  Japanese  acts  in  China 


COUNT  SEIKI  TERAUCHI 

Who  successfully  managed  Japan's  quiet  domina- 
tion of  Korea.  His  selection  as  Premier  of  Japan 
has  caused  uneasiness  among  the  friends  of  China 


has  failed  to  perform  useful  service,  not 
because  it  is  unwarranted  by  facts  or  be- 


MARQUIS  SHIGENOBU  OKUMA 


Former  Premier  of  Japan  and  leader  of  the  "Asia 
d>r  the  Asiatics"  movement.  "Not  a  day  is  to  be 
lost,"  he  said  recently,  "in  hurrying  into  operation" 
Japan's  huge  naval  and  military  programme 
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YOSHIHITO,  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN 

No  longer  docs  Japan  regard  the  United  States  as  her  traditional  friend.  Her  press  is  continually  urging 
extreme  measures  against  America,  and  the  Japan  Year  Book  for  1014  says:  "  The  object  of  expansion  of 
national  armament  is    ...    to  prepare  against  a  possible  emergency  with  the  United  States" 


criticize  Japan  and  review  her  acts  in 
China  as  the  bases  of  criticism,  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  justice.  t<> 
remember  the  weak  points  as  well  as  the 
strong  points  of  our  own  Far  Eastern  diplo- 
macy. We  should  also  give  thought  to 
those  events  which  have,  undoubtedly 
profoundly  influenced  the  acts  of  Japan, 
to  her  ultimate  disadvantage  as  a  friendlv 
adviser  of  China.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  approach  the  matter  in  that 
spirit  now,  because  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to 
concede  that  events  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  are  tending  to  force  Japan* 
hand  and  to  jeopardize  her  future  useful- 
ness as  a  friend  of  China. 

Most  American  critics  of  Japan  start 
from  the  assumption  that  our  attitude 
toward  the  Orient  has  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  We  have  championed,  if  we 
did  not  originate,  the  "Open  Door' 
policy;  upon  that  we  are  supposed  to  take 
our  stand.  Unfortunately  for  us.  the 
record  will  not  support  the  conclusion  thai 
we  can  justly  criticize  Japan  without 
having  regard  to  many  other  matters 
which,  from  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  are 
nut  merely  pertinent  but  vital  to  the  issues. 

Accident  threw  in  our  path  a  decade- 


cause  the  Japanese  are  unwilling  to  listen 
to  reason,  but  mainly  because  a  great 
many  influential  Japanese  question  the 
sincerity  of  this  criticism.  They  really 
f*;ar  American  aggression — absurd  as  this 
fear  seems  to  us — and  they  question  Amer- 
ican motives.  These  are  unfortunate  facts 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  seek  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
solution  of  Oriental  problems.    When  we 
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HIROHITO.  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  JAPAN 

Although  popular  opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Japan  is  too  poor  to  fight  the  L'nited  States,  financial 
expert*  and  hankers  of  Kith  countries  deny  it.  Japan  is  known  to  he  hoarding  a  vast  reserve  of  gold,  of  which 
f  42S.ooo.ooo  has  already  heen  accumulated 


of  inconsistency  and  blundering  in  Samoa. 
While  south  of  the  Equator,  remote  from 
Japan's  island  empire  and  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue  before  Japan  took  her 
place  as  a  World  Power,  the  problems  of 
Pago  Pago,  the  difficulties  with  Germany 
and  with  England  in  the  impossible  task 
of  "bearing  the  white  mans  burden" 
on  three  backs  elbowing  each  other  at 
even1  turn,  have  not  escaped  Japanese 
attention.  Then,  there  came  the  matter 
of  Hawaii.  We  followed  the  natural  and 
inevitable  path  of  destiny,  as  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster  and  others  have  pointed  out.  But 
the  record  shows  that  we  did  not  lead  our- 
selves. First,  we  took  one  course  and 
then  another.  Our  indeliniteness  gave 
rise  to  the  Japanese  protest,  excusing,  if 
it  did  not  justify,  it. 

Still  closer  to  Japan  are  the  Philippines. 
Responsible  Japanese  do  not  question  the 
compelling  logic  of  events  which  drew  us 
to  the  Philippines.  But  the  fact  that  we 
are  there  is  indisputable.  Permanent ly? 
I  emporarily?  And  if  either  permanently 
or  temporarily,  upon  what  terms?  These 
questions  influence  Japanese  opinion  and 
Japanese  policy. 

"Japan."  says  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami, 


"is  certainly  desirous  of  extending  her 
interests  in  the  southeastern  Pacific"; 
but.  adds  this  Japanese  author  of  several 
important  books: 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Japan  should,  in 
order  to  extend  her  influence  and  interest  in 
the  south,  absorb  the  lands  now  under  the 
American,  Dutch,  or  French  flags.  Confin- 
ing our  discussion  to  the  Philippines,  it  must 
be  emphasised  that  Japan  does  not  covet  the 


BARON   ICHIRO  MOIOM) 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Japan's  new  Cabinet 
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territory.  She  would,  of  course,  take  it  if 
she  could  get  it  for  a  song.  It  is  absurd  to 
tell  Americans  that  the  Japanese  would  not 
take  the  Philippines  even  for  a  gift.  She 
would  be  glad  to  accept  it.  if  America,  with 
the  unreserved  consent  of  the  Filipinos,  were 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  Japanese  without  regret 
or  reluctance.  But  the  Japanese  know  the 
Philippine  situation  too  well  to  fancy  even  for 
a  moment  that  the  islands  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  They  know  that  an  attempt  to  ac- 
quire the  territory  would  cause  them  endless 
trouble  and  countless  expenditure,  for  the 
Filipinos  who  have  been  opposing  the  Ameri- 
can rule  established  over  them  would  even 
more  strenuously  oppose  Japanese  rule.  Cer- 


TO  MAINTAIN  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  ORIENT — 

I  he  Japanese  navy  since  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  has  been  increased  tremendously  and  now  ranks 
among  the  first  five  navies  of  the  world.  Americans  who  have  lived  in  Japan  declare  that  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  latter  is  preparing  for  war  with  Amenta 
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lainly  the  Japanese  are  not  foolish  enough 
lo  think  that  such  a  game  is  worth  the  candle. 

Balancing  one  fact  against  another  and 
excluding  sentiment  or  "traditional  friend- 
ships," I  think  we  may  fairly  accept  the 
Japanese  assertions  that  they  prefer  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  the  Philippines  to 
European  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
though  we  may  think  that  they  would 
like  it  best  of  all  if  they  had  them  them- 
selves. Lately,  as  many  will  recall,  some 
Japanese  writers  have  urged  that  Japan 
must  get  by  purchase  or  otherwise  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.    Though  such  views 
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OR  FOR  USE  -AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

I  he  sward  has  f  \  er  been  the  emblem  of  Japan.  Since  the  modernization  of  her  armies,  at  no  t  ime  has  she 
ever  been  defeated,  and  each  year  vast  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  increasing  her  already  large  and  effi- 
cient army  and  navy 
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are  not  common,  they  give  point  to  the 
Philippine  aspirations.  If  we  grant  that 
they,  after  all,  prefer  us  in  the  Philippines 
to  tne  Europeans,  and  in  that  light  ex- 
amine Japanese  references  to  our  presence 
in  the  Orient  as  a  sovereign  Power,  we 
have  in  our  hands  a  clue  to  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  move  the  Japanese  in 
ihcir  estimate  of  American  policies  in 
relation  to  China. 

The  Hay  "Open  Door"  notes  were 
based  upon  European  acts  of  aggression 
in  China  immediately  preceding  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  The  war  was  in 
progress  while  both  Japan  and  America 
were  given  solid  rea- 
sons for  doubt  as  to 
the  intentions  of  cer- 
tain European  Pow- 
ers. Indefinite  as 
our  Philippine  policy 
nas  been  since  1898 
and  \H<)C),  it  was  still 
more  indefinite  when 
Mr.  I  lay  circularized 
the  Powers  and  re- 
ceived assurances 
which  must  now  be 
regarded  as  indefi- 
nite and  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  Europe 
purposely  evaded  the 
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JAPAN   OK   THE   ANCIENT  INDUSTRIAL 
ERA — 

Japan  eagerly  accepted  Western  ideas  for  the 
development  <»(  her  own  industries,  hut  she  bitterly 
resents  Kmcfican  industrial  expansion  in  China  and 

h.is  successfullv  blocked  several  extensive  American 
commercial  projects 
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main  issue,  "Sphere 
of  Interest."  .Mr 
Hay  placed  America 
on  record  as  declin- 
ing to  recognize  the 
"  Spheres."  He  ac- 
cepted the  best  that 
could  be  got  at  the 
time. 

British  statesmen 
from  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  have 
pledged  British  faith 
in  the  "Open  Door" 
policy.  Sir  Michael,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  (Commons,  at  a  critical  juncture 
announced  amidst  applause  that  "if  neces- 
sary, England  would  go  to  war  in  defense  of 
the 'Open  Door'."  Vet  the  "Open  Door" 
and  its  natural  corollary,  the  integrity  of 
China,  despite  reiterated  promises  to  uphold 
them,  have  been  flagrantly  violated  since 
the  ratification  of  the  Hay  circular.  Japan 
has  been  the  principal,  but  not  the  only, 
offender. 

In  i8<)8,  as  Professor  Hornbeck  has 
pointed  out.  "the  scramble  for  con- 
cessions was  cumulative."  So,  suspicious 
of  one  another's  intentions,  the  Powers 
agreed  to  respect  the  slalm  quo.  "Certain 
nations,"  writes  Mr.  Hornbeck.  "con- 
spicuously the  United  States.  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Germany,  have  subsequently 
lived  up  to  the  implications  and  prescrip- 
tions of  these  agreements.    Certain  others. 
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France  in  some  de- 
gree, Russia  more, 
and  Japan  most  of 
all,  havechosentoex- 
ert  themselves  along 
lines    which  no 
amount  of  explana- 
tion   can  reconcile 
with  the  conception 
of  a  desire  scrupu- 
lously to  observe 
either  the  spirit  or 
the    letter  of  the 
agreements  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo." 

The  Oriental  mind 
is  quick  to  strip  the  flesh  of  assurance  and 
assertion  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  bone  of 
fact.  The  Japanese  have  long  realized 
that  the  "Open  Door"  and  "Sphere  of  In- 
{erest"  doctrines  could  not  thrive  in  the 
same  house.  They  seem  disposed  to  ac- 
cept as  a  fact,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  failure 
of  the  Hay  Doctrine. 

They  say — with  what  truth  we  may  ask 
ourselves — that  we  have  been  attempting 
to  walk  along  two  roads  in  the  Orient. 
And  they  are  not  fully  convinced,  as  yet, 
that  events  might  not  drive  us  into  adding 
a  naval  base  or  two — if  not  more  terri- 
tory— in  the  Orient.  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
American,  either  private  individual  or 
official,  who  advocates  this,  but  some 
Japanese  believe  it  to  be  a  fixed  intent. 

Our  assertions  that  our  ambitions  in 
China  are  commercial  and  not  political 
do  not  convince  the  Japanese  for  the  good 


and  sufficient  reison  that  the  record  shows 
that  we  have  political  aims  in  our  dealings 
with  China.  These  aims  are  legitimate, 
we  know;  we  have  nothing  to  deny  or  to 
conceal.  They  are  not  territorial  at  all. 
But  our  expression  of  these  aims  has  been 
clouded  by  indecision,  by  irresolution, 
by  a  seeming  unwillingness  to  face  facts 
and  to  meet  issues  squarely.  Manchuria, 
for  example.  Have  we  a  policy  regarding 
it?  The  Santuao  dockyard  contract,  for 
another  example.  Were  we  consistent 
there?  Excuse  ourselves  as  we  will  or 
may.  our  record  is  not  beyond  reproach. 
Pick  a  dozen  representative  men  and  put 

to  them  the  quest  ion, 
"  What  is  our  Far 
Eastern  policy?"  and 
a  dozen  different 
answers,  all  equally 
sincere  and  each  more 
or  less  interesting  in 
its  own  way,  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  but 
fair  to  Japan  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when 
we  attack  — wit  h 
good  reason  —  Jap- 
an's record  of  the  last 
ten  years  in  China. 

Japan's  record  in 
China  is  that  of  an 


— AND  JAPAN  OF  THE  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL 

WORLD 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  Stales  to  obtain  a 
loan  for  Japan,  a  prominent  hanker.  Baron  Shibus- 
awa,  said:  "American  acmitic*  in  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket might  lead  to  hostile  compel  ition  .  .  . 
which  might  be  mutually  disastrous" 
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opportunist  groping  in  the  dark.  Japanese  are 
well  aware  of  this  fact.  There  are  conservative 
as  well  as  jingo  publicists  in  Japan.  While  I  was 
there,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  quite  a  number 
of  sharp  criticisms  of  governmental  policy  toward 
China,  some  of  these  much  stronger  than  most 
American  criticisms,  and  along  similar  lines. 
Occasionally,  one  hears  reflections  of  these  criti- 
cisms from  Japanese  sources  in  America.  Within 
a  week  after  my  return  from  the  Orient,  the 
Japanese-American  Commercial  Weekly  began  its 
leading  editorial  with  the  following  statement: 

Judging  from  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  Far  East 
during  the  past  decade  or  more,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  any  definite  policy 
with    regard   to  China.    That  Japan  desires,  and 


A  FIELD  OF  COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  FOR  THF.  RACES 

The  introduction  nf  Western  industrial  civilization  into  Japan  has  not  brought  the  Japanese  and  the 
Americans  much  closer  together,  but  some  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  common  enjoy- 
ment of  Western  sports 
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desires  most  sincerely,  to  maintain  China's 
independence  and  integrity  is  unquestion- 
able [sic]  but  she  does  not  know  how  to  accom- 
plish that  end.  She  has  been  groping  in  the 
Jjrk.  She  has  been  following  a  policy  of 
expediency  and  opportunism    .    .    .  etc. 

The  facts  support  the  conclusion  as  to 
"opportunism"  and  "groping  in  the  dark." 
And  the  world  naturally  questions  ser- 
iously the  purpose.  Japan  does  not  under- 
stand China.  Does  she  understand  her- 
self?   Do  we  understand  ourselves? 

Nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  war 
with  China — with  a  part  of  North  China, 
as  a  matter  of  fact— when  Japan  threw 
down  the  gage  to  Russia.  Of  course, 
she  had  been  preparing  from  the  date  that 
Russia  "leased"  Port  Arthur.  Japanese 
statesmen  had  said  privately  even  to 
foreigners,  years  before  the  struggle  began, 
that  war  with  Russia  was  inevitable. 
It  merely  awaited  the  propitious  time. 
And  about  four  months  before  Japan 
struck  the  sudden  blow  at  Port  Arthur  a 
Japanese  said  to  me,  "  We  are  ready,  now." 

When  the  war  came,  and  Russia  and 
Japan  moved  their  troops  into  conflict 
on  Chinese  soil,  time  had  healed  most  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  Chinese  pride. 
The  people  of  China  blamed  their  Manchu 
rulers  more  than  they  blamed  Japan  for 
the  humiliation  inflicted  nine  years  earlier. 
Russia's  duplicity  deceived  neither  the 
mandarin  nor  the  man  in  the  street. 
Yuan  Shih-kai  strongly  urged  upon 
Prince  Ching  and  the  Empress  the  desir- 
ability of  supporting  Japan.  The  Court 
and  Government  of  China  remained  neu- 
tral, largely  upon  the  advice  of  the  foreign 
legations  but  also  because  there  was  a 
strong  pro-Russian  party  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Imperial  Grand  Council  and — 
what  was  more  decisive — among  the 
intimates  of  the  strong-minded  Empress. 
It^will  be  remembered  that  both  American 
and  British  war  correspondents  in  Man- 
churia at  that  time  made  much  of  the 
friendliness  manifested  by  the  Chinese 
toward  the  Japanese  troops.  1  was  in 
China  myself  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  war,  and  the  sympathy  with  Japan 
on  the  part  of  both  officials  and  laymen 
was  clearly  in  evidence.  It  was  not 
"range.   I  had  heard  Russians  in  China 


refer  to  Manchuria  as  "our  country." 
They  doubtless  expected  soon  to  annex 
it.  The  whole  world,  Americans  partic- 
ularly, cheered  the  brave  little  men  of 
Nippon  as  they  drove  the  tall  Russians 
across  the  Yalu  and,  step  by  step,  forced 
the  fighting  to  the  three-days'  battle  of 
Mukden.  Japan  gained  hosts  of  friends 
in  China  during  the  war  with  Russia; 
they  believed  her  words.  The  war  won, 
she  lost  those  friends.  Her  spirit  of 
opportunism  was  the  cause.  She  was  not 
great  enough  to  frame  the  grand  policy 
which  she  talked — and  live  up  to  it. 

JAPANESE  WORDS  AND  JAPANESE  ACTIONS 

She  entered  the  war  as  the  champion 
of  Chinese  rights,  which  Russia,  un- 
doubtedly, had  infringed.  She  closed  the 
war  as  successor  in  fact  and  in  act  to 
the  Muscovite  violations  of  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty. She  held  possession  of  Port 
Arthur  and  joined  with  Russia  in  the 
virtual  partition  of  Manchuria,  because, 
while  much  ink  was  expended  in  the  pre- 
tense of  acknowledgment  of  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty over  Manchuria,  in  the  leases  and 
conventions  that  sovereignty  was  attacked 
anew  from  within  and  from  below.  And 
since  then,  her  administrative  acts  have 
even  more  strongly  belied  her  former 
professions  of  friendship. 

She  chose  Russian  friendship  in  pref- 
erence to  Chinese  friendship.  Making 
all  due  allowances  for  the  various  con- 
siderations which  forced  her  hand,  so  to 
speak,  the  record  proves  rank  short- 
sighted opportunism.  And,  as  one  mis- 
take inevitably  leads  to  another,  so  the 
blunder  of  1905  has  been  parent  to  many 
subsequent  errors  of  judgment  in  Japanese 
diplomacy  concerning  China.  I  dislike  to 
write  of  them,  for  1  like  many  Japan- 
ese and  I  wish  to  see  Japan's  influence 
for  the  right  grow  instead  of  weaken. 

Japanese  of  high  rank,  explaining  their 
Government's  difficulties  and  anxiety  as 
to  China,  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
grave  military  menace  to  Japan  in  the 
double-tracking  of  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
road to  the  point  of  contact  with  Japan's 
war-won  frontiers  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  "We  must  be  on  our  guard," 
has  been  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
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said;  "we  may  have  to  meet  Russia  once 
more."  There  have  been  cogent  reasons 
for  these  suspicions  and  anxieties.  The 
reasons  still  obtain,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Tokio  the  suspicions  were  again 
expressed  to  me  in  conversation.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  the  recently  concluded  Russo- 
Japanese  alliance  is  intended  to  avert  this 
danger.    But  at  what  cost? 

"  The  bear  that  never  sleeps,"  expresses 
an  Asiatic  view  of  the  persistence  of 
Russian  pressure.  On  the  Amur,  in  Ku- 
kunor,  on  the  Afghan  heights  and  the 
plateaux  of  Tibet,  it  is  an  ever-present 
political  question.  China's  difficulties  with 
Russia  in  191 2  were  so  intense  that  several 
prominent  Chinese  patriots  tendered  ser- 
ious advice  suggesting  drastic  action. 
Some  even  resigned  high  office  rather 
than  quietly  witness  Russian  aggression. 
Immediately  before  and  since  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe,  Russian  intrigue 
in  Mongolia  had  been  a  very  dangerous 
thorn  in  the  side  of  China.  Japan,  in 
active  partnership  with  Russia  (however 
strong  the  compelling  cause),  so  long  as 
Russia  acts  selfishly  and  in  disregard 
of  Chinese  sensitiveness,  invites  Chinese 
suspicion  and  slams  the  door  against 
Chinese  friendship  and  Chinese  confidence. 

Japan  had  a  great  opportunity  to 
serve  China,  herself,  and  humanity,  when, 
quite  legitimately,  she  attacked  the  Ger- 
man stronghold  of  Tsingtao.  Instead  of 
rising  to  this  opportunity,  because  of  her 
spirit  of  opportunism,  she  rode  rough- 
shod from  one  blunder  to  another.  First, 
she  ignored  China's  declaration  of  neu- 
trality, paid  absolutely  no  attention  to 
the  war  zone,  arranged  according  to 
Russo-Japanese  precedent;  she  landed 
her  troops  in  Lungkou,  forcibly  trampling 
upon  China's  protest.  She  pleaded  "mili- 
tary necessity,"  Germany's  excuse  for 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Before  Tsingtao  was  taken,  she  scat- 
tered her  troops  over  Shantung  in  a 
manner  which  "military  necessity"  could 
not  pretend  to  explain;  this*  and  her 
truculent  attitude  toward  Chinese  of- 
ficials begot  and  compelled  Chinese  re- 
sentment. Some  of  the  details  of  Japan's 
campaign  in  Shantung,  confirmed  to  me 
personally  in  a  way  which  establishes 


their  truth  beyond  question,  cried  aloud 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  There  are 
some  things  so  unspeakable  that  any 
attempt  to  excuse  them  merely  makes 
bad  worse.  The  conduct  of  responsible 
Japanese  officers  toward  the  Chines* 
women  of  Shantung  marks  an  ugly  page 
in  the  annals  of  Japanese  warfare,  which 
a  friendly  world  had  placed  upon  a  very 
high  plane,  indeed.  The  Kokusat  (Japan's 
official  news  service)  has  seen  to  it  that 
due  credit  has  been  given  to  Japan's 
treatment  of  German  prisoners  and  enemy 
traders.  Not  a  word  has  been  published 
about  the  hundreds  of  Chinese  women 
and  girls  forced  by  Japanese  officers  to 
become  the  victims  of  Japanese  lust. 
The  story  of  how,  upon  their  knees,  in 
agony  and  in  shame,  with  blood  extracted 
from  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  they  wrote 
their  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Government 
of  China;  how  the  Chinese  commissioners 
were  received  with  contemptuous  amuse- 
ment— has  yet  to  be  written.  I  should 
not  care  to  write  it.  The  fact  that  the 
women  were  eventually  released  does 
not  excuse  the  shameful  deed.  This  is 
one  of  Japan's  acts  in  China  for  which 
she  cannot  hope  to  make  amend.  The 
more  reason  why  she  should  prove  her 
friendship  now,  instead  of  talking  about 
it  in  one  sentence  and  disproving  it  in 
the  next,  if  she  really  values  the  good- 
will of  China. 

"Another  act  of  Japan's  which  was  not  only 
a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  China,  but 
also  a  seizure  of  enemy  property  in  neutral 
territory,"  says  Mr.  F.  Chang,  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  "was  the  taking  possession  of  the 
Kiao-chau-Tsinanfu  Railway.  This  railway 
is  a  German  and  Chinese  private  corporation, 
situated  in  neutral  territory,  and  guarded  by 
Chinese  railway  guards.  The  Japanese  troops 
have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  line,  taken 
its  management  into  their  own  hands,  and 
replaced  the  Chinese  guards  with  Japanese 
soldiers.  Kiao-chau  was  subject  to  attack 
and  capture  because  it  was  fortified,  might 
be  used  as  a  naval  base,  and  was  public  in 
character.  The  railway  was  the  private 
property  of  Chinese  and  German  citizens,  wis 
not  fortified  or  guarded  by  German  soldiers, 
and  was  not  leased  to  Germany.  Even  if  it 
were  leased  to  and  the  public  property  of  the 
German  Government,  it  would  not  be  subject 
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to  capture,  there  being  no  such  rule  of  inter- 
national law  as  sanctions  the  seizure  of  enemy 
property  situated  in  neutral  territory  simply 
because    it    belongs  to  the  enemy.  Japan, 
however,  justified  her  taking  possession  of  the 
railway  by  alleging  it  was  used  by  the  Germans 
for  the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  to  Kiao-chau.    It  is  hard  to  believe  there 
were  German  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to 
transport  from  Tsinanfu  to  Kiao-chau.  Even 
if  there  were,  the  act  took  place  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Japan.    However,  these 
arc  questions  of  fact.   Japan  has  not  only 
taken  what  German  interest  there  was  in  the 
railway,  but  also  ousted  China  from  her  pos- 
session of  it.    To  the  settlement  of  the  status 
of  the  line  and  the  legality  of  the  Japanese 
possession  China  has  a  right." 

If,  after  dislodging  the  Germans  from 
Kiao-chau,   Japan  had  proclaimed  her 
intention  to  employ  her  victory  in  fact 
as  a  proof  of  her  determination  to  end 
once  and  for  all  the  accumulating  dangers 
of  foreign  "Spheres  of  Interest"  in  China, 
her  position  as  the  champion  of  a  "Jap- 
anese Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia"  would 
have  been  irresistible.    Earnest  support 
from  China  and  from  the  United  States 
would  have  been  immediate.    Instead  of 
taking  this  logical  and  reasonable  course, 
she  placed  herself  on  record  as  China's 
immediate  menace.    Her  victory  over  the 
tiny  German  garrison  was  made  the  excuse 
for  new  acts  of  aggression  upon  China. 

She  presented  a  list  of  twenty-one 
demands  in  a  manner  insulting  to  the 
Chinese  Government.    She  demanded  se- 
crecy, threatening  the  Chinese  President 
and  ignoring  China's  foreign  office;  she 
violated  the  secrecy.    The  secret  out,  she 
issued,  deliberately,  false  statements  to 
the  Treaty  Powers,  the  United  States 
included.    She  doctored  the  news  and 
prevaricated  to  officials  and  the  press. 
These  statements  are  fully  proved  by 
official  Japanese  documents,  and  her  false 
statements  have  been  admitted  to  me 
personally  on  high  Japanese  official  au- 
thority.  There  is  no  denying  the  facts. 
It  was  not  until  two  months  had  passed 
(from  January  until  March,  1915)  that 
the  public  of  America  and  Europe  learned 
a  material  part  of  Japan's  duplicity—the 
whole  truth  did  not  become  available 
until  she  had,  through  her  ultimatum, 


troops,  and  warships,  forced  China  to  sign 
treaties  and  notes  which  tamper  seriously 
with  the  rights  of  China  and  with  China's 
obligations  to  Treaty  Powers.  This  was 
sheer  selfish  opportunism.  It  was  and 
is  condemned  as  such,  1  am  glad,  to  say, 
by  thoughtful,  honorable,  patriotic,  far- 
sighted  Japanese. 

Confronted  by  the  consequences  of 
their  blundering,  the  responsible  Japanese 
officials  offered  fresh  protestations  of 
friendship  to  China.  But,  even  since  then, 
for  almost  every  friendly  word  Japan  has 
inflicted  an  unfriendly  act.  Steadily,  she 
is  building  a  stone  wall  of  prejudice  against 
her  most  vital  interests  in  China. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  RIVALRY 

After  centuries  of  distance-decreed  di- 
vorcement, East  and  West  are  meeting 
anew.  They  met  before  when  the  world 
was  much  younger,  conditions  very  dif- 
ferent. The  misinterpretation  of  Kip- 
ling's verse — he  had  India  in  mind,  I 
think,  and  not  the  greater  East — sym- 
bolizes prevailing  misconceptions  as  to 
earlier  happier  relations  and  particularly 
as  to  the  causes  and  character  of  Oriental 
isolation.  And  there,  I  believe,  lie  the 
roots  of  rivalry. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  China  walled 
herself  in,  not  against  civilized  humanity, 
but  against  the  roving  barbarians.  She 
stemmed  the  flood,  and  it  poured  into 
Europe,  instead.  At  times,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Nurhachu, 
the  barbarian  with  his  sword  overcame 
the  more  scholarly  and  peace-loving 
Chinese.  Meanwhile,  the  caravan  trade 
was  continued,  East  met  West  in  Palestine, 
in  Persia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Chinese  junk  anchored 
alongside  the  feluccas  and  galleys  in  the 
trade  ports  of  Tyre  and  Venice  and  the 
garookuhs  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
scholar,  the  teacher,  the  philosopher  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  in  China  until  an 
impolitic  act  and  religious  rivalry  as 
to  the  proper  way  of  expressing  God  in 
the  Chinese  ideography  originated  mis- 
understanding and  caused  exclusion.  Prob- 
ably, this  difficulty  would  only  have 
been  a  temporary  matter.  Unfortunately, 
other  more  serious  obstacles  obtruded. 
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Mr.  Foster,  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  summarizes  very  accurately  the 
spirit  in  which  the  West  first  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  East.    He  says: 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  its  dependencies  extended  from 
Korea  to  India.  Its  rulers  did  not  fail  to  note 
the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  possession  by 
force  of  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  other  is- 
lands, and  had  acquired  a  foothold  in  India 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  early  inter- 
course in  its  own  ports  with  these  nationalities 
and  the  English,  so  marked  by  violence  and 
bloodshed,  led  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
stringent  measures  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  all  ports  ex- 
cept that  of  Canton,  and  even  at  that  port  for- 
eign intercourse  was  conducted  under  very 
onerous  conditions. 

Then,  on  the  East,  the  West  used  a  club 
and  the  drug,  opium. 

The  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese,  are 
famous  mariners.  Their  ships,  too,  pene- 
trated far  into  European  waters  many 
centuries  ago.  They  reached  America, 
we  are  told.  It  is  on  record  that  down 
to  the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "both  in  regard  to  religion  and 
commerce,  the  Government  of  Japan  ex- 
hibited more  liberality  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  than  the  latter  exhibited  to  each 
other."  The  Oriental  is,  by  nature  and 
habit,  courteous  and  friendly.  The  over- 
zealous  and  somewhat  dangerously  politi- 
cal character  of  early  missionary  work 
in  Japan  was  responsible  for  the  closing 
of  Japan's  doors  against  the  foreigner. 
These  doors  remained  closed  until  the 
politic  Perry  induced  the  Shogun  to  open 
them  a  little  bit.  While  Perry  did  not 
employ  force,  Japanese  remember,  and  we, 
too,  should  remember  that  he  came  first 
to  Japan  with  four  ships  of  war.  And  he 
gave  them  clearly  to  understand  that  on 
his  next  visit  he  should  expect  a  favorable 
answer.  When  he  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  with  eight  ships. 

The  first  adventurous  Western  mariners 
were  rude-spoken  men,  not  polished  dip- 
lomats. That  was  one  reason  why  the 
more  courtly  and  scholarly  Orientals 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  classified 
them  among  the  "barbarians."    The  old- 


time  sailor  loved  his  grog,  and  Jack  ashore 
was  a  tough  customer,  even  judging  from 
his  own  accounts.  Nature  and  the  times 
made  him  so. 

So  the  East  did  begin  to  look  down  upon 
the  West,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
rivalry,  unconscious  in  many  cases,  but 
none  the  less  present.  This  rivalry  was 
intensified  rather  than  removed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  West  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  East  and  demanded  admit- 
tance during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Japanese  were  prepared  to  respond 
in  kind  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
shock.  Like  the  Irish,  the  Japanese 
are  militant.  It  is  in  their  blood.  They 
cannot  help  themselves.  Like  the  Irish, 
they  possess  natural  virtues  which,  when 
employed,  temper  this  aggressive  dis- 
position with  justice  and  moderation. 
But  they  very  naturally  trained  to  fight. 

They  were  fighting  among  themselves 
as  a  consequence  of  feudal  misrule  when 
they  saw  the  warships  of  America  and 
later  those  of  European  Powers.  Before 
that,  they  had  not  been  seriously  im- 
pressed by  foreign  naval  power.  They 
stopped  fighting  among  themselves  and 
closed  their  ranks  to  protect  Japan  against 
foreign  invasion.  America  and  some  of 
the  European  Powers,  notably  Great 
Britain,  aided  Japan  to  meet  new  world 
conditions.  But — as  in  the  matter  of 
her  tariff  and  the  consular  courts — Japan 
had  to  fight  hard  for  her  rights  in  the 
diplomacy  of  those  days.  Her  friends, 
notably  America,  supported  her  in  pre- 
serving her  autonomy  and  in  becoming 
the  Power  which  she  is  to-day. 

The  Japanese  are  too  prone  to  think 
solely  of  Japan's  own  part  in  bringing 
about  the  transformation  from  Old  Japan 
to  New  Japan.  They  know  full  well 
what  their  great  emperor,  Meiji  (Mut- 
suhito)  did,  what  Ito  did,  what  Oyama. 
Togo,  Yamagata,  Kuroki,  and  Nogi  did. 
While  they  are  familiar  with  what  Town- 
send  Harris  did — and  they  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  this  truly  great  American — 
they  do  not  realize,  at  least  they  seem  not 
to  remember  their  deep  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  predecessors  while 
their  nation  was  in  danger. 

Japan  defeated  a  portion  of  China- 
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most  of  China  took  no  part  in  the  war  of 
1894-5.  Japan  defeated  Russia— in  the 
field  and  at  sea.  Thence  came  a  new 
movement  over  Nippon,  a  revival  of  the 
war  spirit.  The  "Japanese  Monroe  Doc- 
trine for  Asia"  is  undoubtedly  a  mani- 
festation of  that  spirit. 

China,  humiliated,  invaded,  despoiled 
by  the  West  that  knocked  at  her  East, 
approaches  the  new  meeting  in  a  very 
different  mood.  By  nature  philosophical 
and  contemplative,  Chinese  character  is 
finer,  more  forgiving,  more  evenly  balanced 
than  Japanese  character.  China  looks 
askance  at  this  proposed  "Japanese  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  for  Asia." 

First,  it  is  too  Japanese.  The  Chinese 
are  not  prepared  to  place  themselves 
under  the  wing  of  Japan,  even  if  they  were 
convinced  that  Japan's  motives  are  above 
and  beyond  reproach.  They  are  not  quite 
sure  of  these  motives.  The  evidence,  so 
far,  is  sinister;  and  "when  you  sup  with 
the  devil  you  require  a  very  long  spoon." 

Secondly,  China  has  her  own  ambitions. 
She  desires  to  meet  the  West  of  herself, 
unhampered  by  a  Japanese  alliance  or 
"  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine"  which  might 
nullify  her  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment and  for  usefulness  in  the  service 
of  humanity.  Japan  answered  the  West 
with  a  gun;  China  is  answering  with  a 
prayer,  "  Peace." 

CHINA  AND  THE  "OPEN  DOOR*' 

China  is  fully  alive  to  other  considera- 
tions, and  well  does  she  understand  the 
nature  of  the  new  conditions  affecting 
her  own  relation  to  the  world  which  have 
arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the  European 
War.  Before  the  war  cleft  most  of 
civilized  humanity  into  two  contending 
camps,  the  eyes  of  each  and  every  one 
of  the  great  Powers  were  upon  China. 
The  upset  of  the  Ta  Ching  dynasty  and 
the  political  and  social  temblor  which 
was  shaking  up  the  human  ingredients  of 
Chinese  life  united  manifestly  in  preparing 
a  new  era  in  China.  The  "yeast"  of 
progress  was  working — for  what?  Few 
ventured  to  predict  the  ultimate  shape  in 
which  such  a  vast  mass  would  disclose 
itself;  but  one  fact  was  accepted  as 
certain.    There,  in  China,  lay  waiting 


the  great  stakes  of  enterprise.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  industrialization,  not 
piecemeal  but  in  whole,  of  the  most  indus- 
trious quarter  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 

No  longer  could  the  nations  afford 
to  regard  Chinese  commerce  as  merely 
a  matter  of  exchange  and  barter.  Chinese 
trade  questions  could  no  more  be  con- 
sidered from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tea 
importer,  the  silk  importer,  the  piece 
goods  or  yarn  exporter,  the  cotton  planter 
or  broker  or  shipper.  No  longer  was 
it  a  question  of  selling  so  many  locomotives 
or  so  many  tons  of  steel  rails,  a  few  dynamos 
or  electrical  parts;  or  of  securing  a  rail- 
way or  mining  concession  here  or  there  in 
China.  The  immediate  industrialization 
of  a  vast  empire  from  top  to  bottom  was 
involved.  The  possibilities  were  too  huge 
for  the  ordinary  mind.  The  prospect 
required  the  vision,  the  daring,  the  deter- 
mination of  a  Harriman,  a  Hill,  a  Rhodes. 
China  was  opening  up,  herself,  of  her 
own  volition. 

That  was  the  vital  fact — before  the 
war.  And  the  war  came — the  red  plague 
— blood  and  iron  summoning  art  and 
science  to  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  such  gigantic  scope  that,  as 
yet,  no  Homer,  Napier,  or  Kinglake  seems 
in  sight  to  tell  a  tithe  of  its  meaning. 
But  those  who  deal  in  concrete  values — 
who  appraise  the  producing  worth  of 
men  and  of  the  products  of  men— the 
cumulative  power  of  industrialized  prop- 
erty, its  users,  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  the  uses  to  which  such  property  is 
put;  these  men  realize  somewhat  the 
staggering  debt  which  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  industry  and  through  industry.  Out 
of  t he-smoke  and  fire  of  war  come  thoughts 
of  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  must 
follow  the  war.  Where  man  has  destroyed 
there  shall  he  rebuild.  By  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  and  the  labor  of  his  hands  and 
the  creative  force  of  his  brain  man  will 
seek  atonement  for  the  red  years  since 
1914.  There  will  be  a  new  Europe  in 
many  vital  respects  to  replace  that  temple 
which,  Samson's-like,  is  crashing  down 
upon  the  architects  of  its  destruction. 

China,  amid  her  own  troubles,  visualizes 
what  is  coming.  Our  American  part 
may— and   1  trust  it  will— be  that  of 
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peacemaker.  China  can  help  heal  the 
wounds  and  she  hopes  to  do  so.  She  is 
ready  to  play  her  part. 

China,  herself,  is  giving  new  value, 
new  meaning  to  the  "Open  Door." 
Even  her  younger  statesmen  are  tendering 
freely  the  invitation.  Her  "Open  Door" 
will  not  be  reserved  to  a  few  alienated 
ports  or  "Spheres"  arbitrarily  asserted 
by  suspicious  and  selfish  alien  states, 
relying  upon  force  of  arms  to  legalize 
robbery.  All  that  she  asks  is  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  Then  all  may  come  and 
welcome.  Her  "Open  Door"  covers  all 
China;  it  is  nation-wide  in  its  scope  and  it 
is  backed  by  the  will  of  a  fourth  of  man- 
kind. It  is  an  honest,  as  well  as  a  tempt- 
ing proposition.  And  it  is  a  vitally 
necessary  assurance  of  permanent  peace. 

Who  desires  that  the  present  war 
should  be  merely  the  prelude  in  the 
West  to  a  later  conflagration  in  the  East? 
Surely  no  war-fevered  brain  could  re- 
gard such  a  possibility  with  favor  or 
equanimity?  Yet,  if  there  is  to  be 
durable  peace,  China  cannot  be  left  out 
of  account. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  in-  ' 
violability  of  treaties — and  that  is  im- 
portant. It  is  not  merely  the  right  of 
militarily  weak  nations  to  the  "Square 
Deal" — and  that  is  important.  It  is  a 
matter  of  sheer  necessity. 

The  only  possible  alternative  to  the 
preservation  of  China's  integrity  is  an 
international  contest  for  the  political 
partition  and  the  industrial  exploitation 
of  China,  with  the  active  opposition  of 
four  hundred  million  people. 

China's  sovereignty  over  herself  can- 
not be  destroyed  without  challenging 
her  destroyers  to  eventual  destruction. 

This  fact  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  Peace  Conference.  It  must  be 
considered  now,  so  that  the  issues  shall 
not  be  needlessly  complicated  beyond 
existing  complications. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
Chinese  people  that  Japan  is  acting,  now, 
with  the  wilful  intent  of  further  complica- 
ting the  issues.  There  is  an  equally 
strong  feeling  in  China  that  Japan  so 
desires  China's  resources  for  herself  that 
she  is  heedless  of  the  present  and  future 


necessities  of  even  her  own  allies.  Some 
go  further  and  say  that  Japan  would 
welcome  an  after-the-war  condition  in 
China  that  should  be  as  unfavorable  to 
Europe  and  to  America  as  it  might  be 
made  favorable  to  herself. 

Huge  fortunes  will  be  made,  great 
international  industry  produced,  during 
the  immediate  development  of  China. 
The  wage-earner  is  even  more  vitally 
interested  than  the  employer.  Con<»- 
tions,  to  a  great  extent,  govern  the  wage- 
earner;  sometimes,  although  not  always, 
the  employer  can  master  conditions  as 
well  as  his  men  and  women.  China 
seeks  a  fair  distribution  of  this  prosperity 
which  it  will  be  her  pride  and  joy  to  confer 
after  the  war.  Has  Japan  or  any  other 
nation  the  right  to  intervene  between 
China's  opportunities  and  the  needs  of 
the  American  or  European  workman? 

OUR  POLITICAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  CHINA 

1  have  mentioned  the  fact,  too  often 
ignored,  that  we  have  political  as  well 
as  commercial  aims  in  China.  They 
point  to  the  injury  of  no  one,  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  These  aims  are  not  merely 
defensible,  they  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  international  honor.  No  nation  can 
assail  them  without  thereby  attacking  its 
own  right  to  national  existence. 

It  requires  no  particular  prescience 
to  realize  that  the  war  will  leave  the 
world  in  a  state  of  mind  to  appreciate  at 
least  something  of  the  fact  that  nations 
have  responsibilities  to  others  as  well  as 
to  themselves.  As  municipal  law  is  now 
generally  successfully  invoked  to  protect 
the  individual,  it  is  no  Utopia  to  imagine 
that  we  are  steadily  making  headway 
toward  the  day  when  international  law 
can  generally  be  successfully  invoked  to 
protect  nations,  irrespective  of  their  mili- 
tary standing.  Hitherto,  that  has  not 
been  possible;  but  as  this  war  has  ex- 
ceeded all  its  predecessors  in  sacrifice 
and  in  destruction,  so,  too,  it  has  eclipsed 
all  previous  wars  in  its  educational  value. 
It  has  influenced  all,  individuals  and  na- 
tions, for  good  as  well  as  for  evil. 

The  shadow  of  war  had  scarcely  lifted 
itself  from  overhead  within  these  snores  of 
ours,   fifty  years  ago,   when  America 
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raised  its  voice  for  China.  Ever  since 
then,  allowing  for  aberrations  of  judg- 
ment, mainly  on  minor  matters,  politically 
we  have  stood  by  China.  Despite  the 
conduct  of  a  few  individuals  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  China,  we  have  stood  by 
China.  Our  conduct,  as  a  nation,  our 
action,  has  never  been  selfish.  It  is 
wrong  for  Japanese  and  others  to  ques- 
tion our  motives.  They  have  always 
been  beyond  reproach. 

Failing  in  some  things,  no  doubt, 
there  has  been  this  in  our  general  policy 
which  is  proof  against  scrutiny— we  have 
always  put  China's  rights  and  China's 
interest  first.  And  we  have  always  acted 
in  the  general  interest  of  humanity. 

Either  as  toward  Japan,  or  toward 
Europe,  we  stand  upon  unassailable  ground. 
We  have  recognized  their  interests  while 
declaring  our  own. 

Our  declaration  of  the  Hay  doctrine 
was  not  made  without  due  thought 
and  study  of  the  rights  of  others  as  well 
as  of  our  own  rights.  It  was  a  step 
in  logical  sequence  to  all  that  had  trans- 
pired from  the  commencement  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Orient. 
It  recognized  an  obligation,  the  probabil- 
ity of  which  had  been  foreshadowed 
almost  fifty  years  earlier  by  William  H. 
Seward.  It  is  an  obligation  as  it  should 
be  a  source  of  national  pride. 

We  cannot  fail  to  defend  the  Hay 
doctrine  without  proving  ourselves  re- 
creant to  an  international  trust  as  well 
as  to  our  own  ideals  of  right  conduct. 
That  fact  justifies  our  political  interest  in 
China.    We  have  further  justification. 

We  have  accepted  responsibilities  in 
the  Philippines.  Whatever  fate  has  in 
store  for  the  Filipinos,  it  is  our  duty  as 
well  as  our  right  to  participate  in  the 
politics  of  the  Orient  with  the  general 
aim  of  securing  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  opportunities  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines.  That  right  is  incon- 
testable. The  duty  is  one  not  to  be 
shirked  by  honorable  men. 

We  are  a  self-governing  nation.  We 
do  not  regard  our  fundamental  political 
institutions  as  "experiments,"  although 
others  may  so  regard  them.  The  fact 
that  a  fourth  of  the  world's  population, 


through  intrepid  and  able  leadership, 
has  disowned  despotism  and  decreed 
the  adoption  of  our  political  institutions 
is  both  of  political  importance  and  political 
interest  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Given  a 
fair  chance,  the  present  Government  of 
China  should  very  soon  develop  into  the 
United  States  of  China.  That  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Is  there  room  for  doubt  that  without 
harming  in  the  least  the  legitimate  rights 
of  others  we  have  legitimate  political 
aims  in  China? 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEMS 

Japan's  acts  in  China  interest  us 
chiefly  because  they  seem  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  Orient,  and,  therefore, 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  could  not 
afford  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  China 
ground  to  powder  between  the  mill- 
stones of  Japan  and  Russia.  Such  a 
weak  course  upon  our  part  would  be  as 
disastrous  as  it  would  be  dishonorable. 
Should  these  nations,  allied  in  aims  and 
in  methods,  persist  in  a  set  policy  of 
ignoring  and  trampling  under  foot  their 
covenants  with  China  and  with  other 
Powers  having  vested  interests  in  China, 
what  assurance  have  we  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  the  same  aims  and  methods 
might  not  be  employed  against  us? 

IT  treaties  were,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  sacred  things,  then  China  might  be 
said  to  be  protected  against  molestation 
by  a  perfect  wall  of  sanctified  ink  and 
paper.  The  following  summary  will  fur- 
nish an  idea  of  the  interlocking  obligations 
"guaranteeing"  the  sovereignty  of  China: 

The  Hay  circular  telegram  (July  3,  1900) 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  Japan,  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland,  Portugal  and  Belgium.  Ap- 
proved by  all. 

Lord  Salisbury's  declaration  (July  7, 
1900). 

Statement  of  British  policy,  House 
of  Commons  (August  2,  1000). 
Anglo-German  agreement  (October  16, 
1900). 

Hay  declaration  (October  29,  1900). 
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Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  (August  12, 
1902). 

Hay  note,  approved  by  Great  -Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy 
(during  Russo-Japanese  War)  (Jan- 
uary 13-23,  1905). 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  (renewal)  (Au- 
gust 12,  1905). 

Lord  Lansdowne's  note  to  Russia  (Sep- 
tember 6,  1905). 

Russo-Japanese  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
(September  5,  1905). 

Franco-Japanese  Convention  (June  10, 
1907). 

Russo-Japanese  Convention  (July  30, 
1907). 

Root-Takahira  Agreement  (United 
States  and  Japan)  (November,  1908). 

Russo-Japanese  Convention  Gu'y  4. 
1910). 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  (renewal)  (Ju\y 
13.  191 1). 

Our  leadership  is  disclosed  in  this  list. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  without 
dishonor  shirk  our  responsibility  and  leave 


China  to  shift  for  herself  under  the  very 
doubtful  "protection"  of  a  "Japanese 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia." 

The  Japanese  white  book  of  May,  1915. 
is  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  future  of 
China  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Japan. 

The  history  of  the  Far  East  since  the 
first  Hay  declaration  proves  that  govern- 
ment by  legation  is  injurious  to  China, 
to  Europe,  to  America;  a  dangerous 
temptation  to  Japan  and  to  Russia:  and 
a  grave  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  solution  is  definite  action  by  all 
the  Powers,  restoring  to  China  complete 
control  over  all  her  affairs;  candid  aban- 
donment of  the  "  Sphere  of  Interest"  pre- 
tensions; withdrawal  of  foreign  military 
forces  from  Chinese  soil;  full  enforcement 
of  the  Hay  doctrine. 

The  United  States  must  lead  the  way. 
firmly  declaring  its  purpose  with  a  clarity 
of  expression  which  none  can  misunder- 
stand, and  persisting  in  that  purpose  until 
it  is  accomplished. 


HOW  SHOULD  A  LAWYER  BEHAVE? 

HIS  THE  CODE  OF  ETHICS — SHOULD   HE   DEFEND  A   GUILTY  MAN? — " AMBULANCE 
CHASERS"  AND   IMPROPER  ADVERTISING — THE  CORPORATION 
LAWYER  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


TO  THE  student  of  professional 
proprieties,  no  legal  career  offers 
quite  the  same  interest  as  does 
that  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  In 
the  last  few  years  certain  epi- 
sodes in  Mr.  Root's  life  have  reached 
almost  the  proportions  of  political  issues. 
Except  for  two  of  these  episodes,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Root  would  have 
been  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  recent  election.  But,  at  every 
suggestion  of  his  name,  two  spectres  arose 
that  immediately  made  the  suggestion 
impossible.  As  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  just  beginning  his  great  legal 
career,  Mr.  Root  had  served  as  junior 


counsel  for  William  M.  Tweed,  the  great- 
est of  all  Tammany  embezzlers,  and  had 
defended  him  so  zealously  that  Judge  Noah 
Davis,  who  presided  over  the  trial,  had 
summoned  him  to  the  Bar  for  contempt 
of  court.  "Good  faith  to  a  client,"  said 
Judge  Davis,  addressing  Mr.  Root,  and 
his  youthful  associate,  Willard  Bartlett. 
now  Chief  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  "can  never  justify  or  require 
bad  faith  to  your  conscience;  however 
good  a  thing  it  may  be  to  be  known  as 
successful  and  great  lawyers,  it  is  even 
a  better  thing  to  be  known  as  honest 
men."  The  other  event  that  would  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  recent  Prcsi- 
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dential  campaign,  had  Mr.  Root  served 
as  the  nominee,  would  have  been  his 
activity  as  counsel  to  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway,  perhaps  the  most  reck- 
lessly speculative  enterprise  in  the  history 
of  American  finance.  According  to  the 
sworn  testimony  of  William  C.  Whitney, 
the  directing  genius  of  this  huge  Wall 
Street  operation,  Mr.  Root,  during  the 
time  he  served  as  counsel  to  the  Metro- 
politan, gave  a  third  of  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Root's  career  thus  illustrates  a 
subject  that  has  attracted  great  atten- 
tion in  the  last  few  years— that  of  legal 
ethics.  His  defense  of  Tweed  suggests 
the  particular  question  which  always 
fascinates  the  lay  mind:  Should  a  lawyer 
ever  defend  a  guilty  man?  Or  one  whom 
he  has  every  reason  to  regard  as  guilty? 
Mr  Root's  association  with  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  suggests  an  even 
graver  question:  Should  a  lawyer  use  his 
talents  to  assist  causes  which,  though 
technically  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law, 
still  operate  against  the  public  interest? 

But  Mr.  Root's  career  is  not  the  only 
one  which  has  recently  forced  to  the  front 
this  question  of  legal  ethics.    When  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Brandeis  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  legal  profession, 
at  least  that  part  of  it  which  boasts  of  its 
"respectability,"  protested  in  almost  vio- 
lent terms.    This  manifestation  astounded 
and  also  puzzled  the  average  layman. 
What  had  Mr.  Brandeis  done  to  arouse 
such  antagonism  among  men  of  his  own 
profession?    His  main  crime  was  not  that 
he  had  devoted  his  career  to  evil  causes 
or  that,  on  the  whole,  the  American  people 
were  any  the  worse  because  of  his  active 
life.  No,  the  merest  examination  dis- 
closed that  Mr.  Brandeis  had  rendered 
many  great  and  valuable  public  services. 
But  he  had  violated — so  his  brethren 
charged — the  ethics  of  his  own  profession. 
He  had  done  things  which  the  most  re- 
presentative American  lawyers  had  solemnly 
agreed  that  no  lawyer  should  do.  For 
many  years,  in  particular,  Mr.  Brandeis 
had  served  as  counsel  for  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company.   Afterward,  hav- 
ing severed   this   connection,    he  had 
accepted  a  retainer  which  compelled  him 


to  oppose  his  former  clients  in  a  manner 
which,  it  was  charged,  directly  contra- 
venes this  ethical  canon:  "The  obliga- 
tion to  represent  the  client  with  un- 
divided fidelity  and  not  to  divulge  his 
secrets  or  confidences  forbids  the  subse- 
quent acceptance  of  retainers  or  em- 
ployment from  others  in  matters  adversely 
affecting  any  interest  of  the  client  with 
respect  to  which  confidence  has  been 
reposed." 

Again,  throughout  the  months  of  the 
Brandeis  hearing,  the  public  heard  much, 
but  probably  understood  little,  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  famous  "Warren"  case. 
Here  the  charge  was  that  Mr.  Brandeis 
had  acted  as  counsel  to  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  same  suit,  whose  interests 
were  antagonistic;  that  he  was,  to  use  his 
own  explanation,  not  counsel  to  any  one 
client,  but  "counsel  to  the  situation." 
This  again  violates  one  of  the  most 
sacred  canons  of  the  Ethical  Code.  "  It 
is  unprofessional,"  says  Section  6,  "to 
represent  conflicting  interests,  except  by 
express  consent  of  all  concerned,  given 
after  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Within 
the  meaning  of  this  canon,  a  lawyer  re- 
presents conflicting  interests  when,  on 
behalf  of  one  client,  it  is  his  duty  to  con- 
tend for  that  which  duty  to  another  client 
requires  him  to  oppose." 

A  humorous  aspect  of  this  controversy 
was  that  one  of  the  lawyers  most  active 
in  opposing  the  Brandeis  appointment 
was  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  whose  own  ethical 
standards  have  at  various  times  been 
publicly  discussed. 

A  CODE  OF   ETHICS   FOR  LAWYERS 

Most  people  are  probably  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  lawyers,  like  the  doctors, 
have  a  definite  ethical  code.  For  cen- 
turies the  lay  public  has  ridiculed  and 
abused  both  professions.  Great  literary 
genius  has  persecuted  doctors  of  law  pre- 
cisely as  it  has  hounded  doctors  of  medi- 
cine. "  First  of  all,"  are  the  words  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jack 
Cade,  as  he  describes  his  new  ideal  com- 
monwealth, "let's  hang  all  the  lawyers." 
"A  witch  will  sail  in  a  sieve,"  says  Con- 
greve.  "but  the  devil  would  not  venture 
aboard  a  lawyer's  conscience."  The  great- 
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est  English  satirist,  Dean  Swift,  paints 
lawyers  as  "a  society  of  men,  bred  up 
from  their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving, 
by  words  multiplied  for  the  purpose,  that 
white  is  black  and  black  is  white,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  paid."  Ben  Jonson's 
epitaph  on  Justice  Randall,  "God  works 
wonders  now  and  then,  Here  lies  a 
lawyer,  an  honest  man,"  and  Milton's 
reference  to  lawyers'  "litigious  terms,  fat 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees,"  fairly  well 
reflect  impressions  that  are  still  rather 
prevalent.  But  for  centuries  lawyers  have 
had  their  ethical  standards.  Great  Roman 
jurists  waged  warfare  against  the  "am- 
bulance chasers"  of  ancient  days — the 
freedmen  who  made  a  business  of  worming 
themselves  into  private  families,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  business;  and  certain 
ancient  legal  offenses,  like  champerty, 
or  the  purchase  of  lawsuits,  and  bar- 
ratry, or  the  artificial  incitement  of  liti- 
gation, indicate  the  odium  in  which  these 
activities  have  always  been  held. 

Only  in  very  recent  years,  however, 
have  the  lawyers  reduced  their  standards 
of  conduct  to  written  form.  The  legal 
ethical  code  has  a  history  that  almost 
parallels  that  of  the  medical  code.  The 
father  of  medical  ethics,  as  I  described  in 
the  December  number  of  this  magazine, 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Percival,  who  formulated 
his  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  son, 
about  to  start  in  medical  practice.  Legal 
ethics  also  has  its  Percival.  George  Shars- 
wood,  who  held  the  professorship  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1850  to  1868,  and  who  was  afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  American  au- 
thority on  legal  proprieties.  Like  Per- 
cival, Sharswood  addressed  his  treatise 
to  the  young — in  this  case  the  law  students 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  like 
Percival,  his  writings  are  frequently 
platitudinous  in  thought  and  turgid  in 
expression.  He  approaches  the  legal  pro- 
fession with  the  same  awestruck  venera- 
tion that  inspires  Percival's  contempla- 
tion of  medical  practice.  "There  is  no 
profession,"  he  says,  "after  that  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  in  which  a  high-toned 
morality  is  more  imperatively  necessary 
than  that  of  the  law."    "There  is  no 
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profession  in  which  so  many  temptation- 
beset  the  path  to  swerve  from  the  line  01 
strict  integrity.  .  .  .  There  are  pit- 
falls and  man-traps  at  every  step.  .  .  . 
High  moral  principle  is  the  lawyer's  only 
safe  guide;  the  only  torch  to  light  his  way 
amidst  darkness  and  abstraction."  In- 
deed, Sharswood  has  almost  as  great  a 
fondness  as  Percival  for  self-evident  truths. 
Courts  must  be  treated  with  respect, 
lawyers  must  accept  adverse  decisions 
courteously,  they  must  not  seek  private 
interviews  with  judges,  nor  attempt  to 
tamper  with  juries,  nor  misquote  de- 
cisions, nor  hold  up  as  impeccable  au- 
thority a  law  which  has  been  repealed 
A  lawyer  "should  never  unnecessarily 
have  a  personal  difficulty  with  a  profes- 
sional brother."  "He  should  neither  give 
nor  provoke  an  insult."  "Let  him  shun 
most  carefully  the  reputation  of  a  sharp 
practitioner." 

For  many  years  American  lawyers 
rested  content  with  Sharswood's  "ethics" 
as  an  unofficial  guide.  About  ten  years 
ago,  however,  certain  leaders,  especially 
those  in  New  York  City,  started  an 
agitation  for  a  hard  and  fast  legal  code. 
New  York  especially  felt  the  need  of 
drastic  action.  In  this  city,  because  of 
its  huge  size  and  its  large  influx  of  for- 
eigners, legal  shysters  were  increasing  al 
an  alarming  rate.  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion, whose  grievance  committee  had  been 
organized  to  destroy  these  harpies,  had 
conspicuously  failed  at  its  task.  As  a 
first  step  in  reform,  a  committee,  appointed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
containing  such  men  as  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer,  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  William 
Wirt  Howe,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson,  and  Ezra  R.  Thayer, 
spent  several  years  formulating  a  legal 
code.  At  that  time,  the  profession,  in 
some  localities,  had  too  large  a  represen- 
tation of  the  shyster,  the  barratrously 
inclined,  the  "ambulance  chaser,"  the  mem- 
ber with  a  system  of  runners — men  who 
stopped  short  only  of  actual  fraud  and  the 
criminal  law.  The  committee  submitted 
a  "code  of  ethics"  consisting  of  thirty-two 
canons.  The  Bar  Association  formally 
adopted  this  code  in  1909,  and,  up  to 
date,  the  Bar  Associations  of  thirty  states 
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have  likewise  made  it  their  rule  of  conduct. 
This  code  informs  the  lawyer  how  he 
should  behave  in  practically  all  possible 
and  conceivable  situations. 

SHOULD  A  LAWYER  DEFEND  A  GUILTY  MAN? 

What,  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
highest-minded  lawyers  of  the  present 
day.  is  the  brethren's  duty  in  such  a  case 
as  that  presented  to  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
a  generation  ago?  Was  he  justified  in 
defending  that  eminent  scoundrel,  Boss 
Tweed?  Should  a  lawyer  defend  a  man 
who  is  unquestionably  guilty  of  murder? 
Pushing  the  question  still  further,  should 
any  self-respecting  advocate  lend  his 
talents  to  saving  the  life  of  a  man  who 
has  confessed  his  guilt? 

On  this  point  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  framed  the  ethical  code  do  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant.  A  lawyer  is  not 
only  permitted  to  defend  a  guilty  man — 
it  is  his  professional  duty  to  do  so.  He 
violates  legal  ethics,  not  when  he  places 
his  talents  at  the  disposal  of  the  most 
abandoned  criminal,  but  when  he  refuses 
to  come  to  his  relief.  After  examining 
the  principles  involved,  however,  the 
most  conscientious  layman  must  accept 
this  point  of  view.  Any  other  course  of 
conduct  would  be  a  perversion  of  justice. 
Indeed,  the  commonly  accepted  tradition 
of  the  profession  provides  that  counsel  may 
defend  a  guilty  man,  "even  though  ap- 
prised of  the  guilt  of  the  accused." 

The  case  of  Charles  Phillips,  an  em- 
inent English  barrister  seventy  years 
ago,  illustrates  this  principle  in  all  its 
details.  In  1840,  a  Swiss  valet,  Cour- 
voisier,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  his  employer.  Lord  William 
Russell.  The  only  thing  that  indicated 
his  guilt  was  the  discovery  of  certain 
blood-stained  clothes  in  his  trunk;  the 
charge  was  made,  however,  and  received 
wide  credence,  that  other  servants  and 
possibly  the  police,  in  their  determination 
to  fix  the  blame  on  the  foreigner,  had 
manufactured  this  evidence.  At  least 
this  was  the  theory  upon  which  Phillips 
built  up  his  defense.  He  was  making 
great  progress  when  a  new  development 
suddenly  changed  the  situation.  The 
stolen  plate  of  the  murdered  man  was 


discovered  in  a  certain  part  of  London, 
the  signs  pretty  clearly  indicating  that 
Courvoisier  had  placed  it  there.  When 
this  fact  became  known  the  valet  requested 
an  interview  with  his  counsel. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,"  he  said,  "to  tell 
you  that  I  am  guilty — I  committed  the 
murder." 

Naturally  Phillips,  who,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plate,  had  believed  in  the 
man's  innocence,  was  astounded.  But 
he  at  once  gave  the  man  what  he  con- 
sidered the  proper  advice. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  to 
plead  guilty." 

"No,  sir,"  answered  his  client.  "I 
expect  you  to  defend  me  to  the  utmost." 

Evidently  Phillips  faced  this  great 
ethical  question  in  particularly  distressing 
form.  What  was  he  to  do?  He  was 
about  to  throw  up  the  case,  but  a  col- 
league suggested  that  he  seek  the  advice 
of  the  judge.  Baron  Parke,  who  presided 
over  the  court,  asked  if  the  prisoner 
insisted  on  a  defense.  When  informed 
that  he  asserted  this  right,  the  justice 
told  Phillips  that  he  must  go  on  with  the 
case.  Phillips  did  so  and  defended  the 
guilty  man  with  great  eloquence  and 
ability — though  unsuccessfully.  When  the 
public  learned  that  Phillips  had  had  the 
man's  confession  of  guilt,  a  great  scandal 
resulted  and  the  distinguished  barrister 
suffered  a  loss  of  reputation  that  pursues 
him  to  this  day.  The  fact  that,  before 
receiving  the  confession,  Phillips  had  at- 
tempted to  fasten  the  guilt  upon  others, 
seemed  to  make  his  behavior  especially 
base.  The  fact  was,  however — and  this 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  appraising  his 
conduct  ethically— that  Phillips  had 
dropped  his  theory  of  police  persecution 
as  soon  as  he  had  had  the  man's  con- 
fession and  that  he  had  rested  his  argument 
upon  points  of  law. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  GUILTY  TO  TRIAL 

Still,  the  modern  man  asks,  why  should 
a  judge  practically  order  a  lawyer  to 
defend  a  self-confessed  murderer?  There 
are  plenty  of  good  reasons  for  his  action. 
We  might  put  the  question  in  a  form 
equally  pertinent:  why  should  the  judge 
himself,  learning  of  the  confession,  have 
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given  Courvoisier  a  trial?  Why  should 
he  not  have  directed  the  jury  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner  forthwith?  Those  who  most 
strongly  criticized  Phillips  for  his  course 
as  counsel  would  have  regarded  any  such 
course  as  improper.  But,  if  a  guilty 
man  has  any  right  to  a  trial — and  the 
Constitution  of  England  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States  guarantees  that 
right — he  likewise  has  a  right  to  a  defense. 
And  he  has  a  right  to  a  defense  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  has  a  right  to  a  trial. 
The  very  foundation  of  justice  insists 
that  only  the  evidence  in  the  case  can 
convict  a  man.  No  judge  and  no  jury 
should  be  called  upon  to  pass  judgment 
until  all  the  circumstances  are  placed 
before  them.  This  supreme  fact  represents 
one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  civili- 
zation. In  countries  where  justice,  as 
Western  nations  understand  it,  does  not 
prevail,  innocence  or  guilt  is  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion — no  rules  of  evidence 
prevail,  the  magistrate  or  judge  ruling 
usually  as  the  spirit  moves.  But  no  one 
really  knows,  or  can  form  a  valid  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  man  is  guilty  until  he 
obtains  all  the  evidence.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  prisoner,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, admitted  his  guilt,  did  not  change 
the  situation,  for  in  spite  of  this  ad- 
mission he  might  still  be  an  innocent 
man.  Indeed,  cases  are  quite  common 
in  which  people  confess  to  crimes  which 
they  have  never  committed.  Courvoisier 
might  conceivably  have  made  this  con- 
fession because  he  was  insane,  or  because 
he  was  seeking  to  protect  the  real  mur- 
derer. Such  things  happen  constantly. 
•  Many  years  ago,  in  Vermont,  an  accused 
man  went  on  the  witness  stand  and 
there  confessed  that  he  had  murdered  a 
particular  individual.  He  had  hardly  fin- 
ished his  confession  when  the  supposedly 
dead  man  made  his  appearance  in  the  flesh. 
The  law  wisely  recognizes  this  tendency, 
since  it  provides  that  no  person  can  be 
convicted  solely  on  his  own  confession — 
it  must  be  substantially  corroborated,  like 
all  other  testimony. 

Thus  a  lawyer  who  refuses  to  defend  an 
apparently  guilty  man  is  substituting  his 
own  opinion,  usually  formed  hastily  and 


on  insufficient  evidence,  for  the  orderi 
processes  of  justice.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  conscientious  of  British  jurists, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  vowed,  when  he  started 
his  legal  career,  that  he  would  defend  no 
man  in  whose  innocence  he  did  not  be- 
lieve. For  some  time  he  held  to  this 
resolve;  acting  from  this  high  motive,  he 
refused  to  take  one  particularly  famous 
cause  in  which  the  man's  guilt  apparently 
stood  on  the  surface.  Responding  to  an 
insistent  demand,  however,  he  consented 
to  examine  the  matter  closely.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  bungling  presentation 
of  other  lawyers  had  given  the  case  its 
bad  appearance;  he  himself  took  charge 
and  demonstrated  the  prisoner's  complete 
innocence.  This  experience  made  him 
change  his  rule  of  conduct.  Every  lawyer 
of  large  practice  can  tell  similar  anec- 
dotes; it  is  not  at  all  unusual  that  an 
advocate,  starting  his  case,  believes  in 
his  client's  guilt,  and  then,  as  the  facts 
develop,  discovers  that  he  is  innocent 
Had  the  rule  that  so  shocks  many  lay- 
men not  prevailed,  thousands  of  innocent 
men  would  go  to  prison  or  lose  their 
lives.  Practical  justice  recognizes  this 
principle,  for  the  judge,  in  case  the 
prisoner  cannot  afford  counsel  of  his  own. 
always  assigns  a  lawyer  to  defend  him, 
and  a  lawyer  so  assigned  has  no  option- 
he  cannot  legally  decline  the  task.  Thus 
the  situation  is  not  whether  a  lawyer 
may  defend  a  superficially  guilty  man,  for, 
under  the  law  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
must.  This  ethical  rule  has  the  sanction 
of  that  principle  which  underlies  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence,  that  a  man  is  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

"ambulance  chasing" 

The  other  point  upon  which  the  lay- 
man falls  foul  of  lawyers  is  the  offense 
which,  in  legal  parlance,  is  known  as 
barratry,  but  which,  because  of  its  most 
characteristic  modern  manifestation,  is 
usually  called  "ambulance  chasing." 
Speaking  broadly,  this  signifies  soliciting 
business  or  even  artificially  stimulating 
it.  The  new  ethical  code  not  only  for- 
bids such  activities,  but  takes  the  ad- 
vanced stand  that  "a  duty  to  the  public 
and  the  profession  devolves1  upon  every 
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Ttember  of  the  Bar,  having  knowledge  of 
>uch  practices  upon  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner, immediately  to  inform  thereof 
to  the  end  that  the  offender  may  be 
Jisbarred." 

The  evil  at  which  this  canon  aims 
prevails  to  an  enormous  extent.  Its  ex- 
istence was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
t  he  adoption  of  this  ethical  code.  Every 
profession  has  its  prostitutes,  but  the  law 
seems  to  have  attracted  an  unusual  quota. 
The  "ambulance  chaser"  plays  like  a 
harpy  upon  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
There  arc  large  firms,  organized  for  this 
particular  purpose,  that  do  an  enormous 
business.  They  have  their  "cappers" 
and  "runners" — agents,  frequently  secret 
ones,  whose  business  it  is  to  inform  them 
of  possible  clients.  Policemen  thus  re- 
ceive commissions  for  reporting  acci- 
dents; physicians,  nurses,  and  hospital 
attendants  turn  an  occasional  penny,  and 
clerks  in  offices  scan  the  obituary  columns 
and  death  notices.  An  injured  man  has 
hardly  recovered  from  the  anesthetic  when 
the  accident  lawyer  hands  him  a  docu- 
ment, with  the  injunction:  "sign  here" 
— this  paper  placing  his  claims  for  damages 
in  the  control  of  a  particular  firm,  with 
an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  the 
award.  Such  agents  get  on  the  trail  of 
newly  made  widows,  seldom  waiting,  com- 
petition is  so  keen,  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  funeral.  Other  rakers  of  legal  offal 
manifest  the  same  tendency  in  different 
ways.  In  every  community  there  are 
lawyers  who  painfully  go  over  titles  to 
property,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  flaws 
that  will  give  an  excuse  for  a  litigation. 
There  are  others  who  read  the  newspapers 
line  by  line,  seeking  editorial  slips  that 
will  form  a  basis  for  libel  suits.  Others, 
by  devious  ways,  specialize  in  discovering 
seamy  episodes  in  the  lives  of  rich  men — 
an  activity  from  which  thousands  of 
divorce  suits  and  breach  of  promise  cases 
develop  every  year. 

Many  of  these  offenses  are  indictable 
at  law;  the  new  compensation  acts  have 
made  others  less  prevalent;  but  the 
abuses  lie  deep  in  human  nature  and  are 
difficult  to  stamp  out.  In  its  effort  to 
minimize  them,  the  new  ethical  code 
prohibits  the  solicitation  of  business  in 


practically  every  form.  Even  a  lawyer 
who  voluntarily  advises  any  one  to  bring 
a  law  suit  is  without  the  pale.  The 
ethical  code  is  just  as  severe  as  the  medical 
code  against  advertising;  indeed,  this 
canon  seems  to  have  been  taken  bodily, 
even  in  its  phraseology,  from  the  ethical 
"principles"  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  lawyer,  like  the  doctor, 
may  distribute  ordinary  business  cards, 
but  he  must  not  advertise  in  newspapers 
or  other  periodicals,  employ  "touters," 
or  give  commissions  for  business.  Most 
people  will  be  surprised,  in  view  of  current 
practice,  to  hear  that,  "  indirect  advertise- 
ment for  business  by  furnishing  or  in- 
spiring newspaper  comments  concerning 
causes  in  which  the  lawyer  has  been 
or  is  engaged,  or  concerning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved,  the  im- 
portance of  the  lawyer's  position  and  all 
other  self-laudation,  defy  the  traditions 
and  lower  the  tone  of  our  high  calling  and 
are  intolerable." 

"  ETHICAL  CLINICS  " 

This  canon  evidently  represents  the 
counsel  of  perfection;  the  rule  against 
direct  advertisement,  however,  is  fairly 
well  enforced.  The  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  holds  what  aTe  called 
"ethical  clinics."  It  has  a  committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Boston — the 
man  who  has  led  the  recent  movement  for 
professional  house-cleaning— to  which  any 
lawyer  can  submit  a  question  of  profes- 
sional propriety  and  receive  advice.  The 
"clinic"  periodically  publishes  all  these 
questions,  accompanied  by  its  decisions; 
in  time  these  collections,  carefully  in- 
dexed, will  form  a  guide  that  will  meet 
almost  every  imaginable  situation.  Some 
of  the  matters  that  torment  the  lawyer's 
conscience  will  probably  amuse  the  out- 
sider. Here,  for  example,  is  a  practitioner 
who  has  acted  as  counsel  for  a  woman 
client  in  a  divorce  case  in  New  York 
state,  where  laws  forbid  the  remarriage 
of  the  guilty  party.  In  this  case  the 
defendant  had  wished  to  marry  the  co- 
respondent and  asked  for  legal  advice 
about  doing  it.  The  counsel  had  ad- 
vised her  to  marry  in  an  adjoining  state; 
not  only  had  he  given  this  advice,  but  he 
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had  himself  accompanied  her  and  the  co- 
respondent to  Connecticut  and  "given 
the  bride  away."  Evidently  this  action 
had  injured  his  standing  and  he  writes 
to  the  "ethical  clinic"  for  advice  and 
presumably  for  comfort.  The  clinic  sol- 
emnly decided  that  the  lawyer  had  not 
offended  in  advising  his  client  to  marry 
in  an  adjoining  state,  since  the  highest 
courts  had  decided  that  such  marriages 
were  valid;  but  that  his  action  in  facilitat- 
ing the  ceremony  and  even  playing  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  it,  "is  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood .  .  .  tends  to  diminish 
public  respect  for  the  profession  if  not 
for  our  courts  and  their  decrees  and 
...    is  open  to  criticism." 

"quack"  medicines  of  the  law 

But  the  great  mass  of  these  questions 
deal  with  the  frenzied  solicitation  of  busi- 
ness. In  practically  all  cases  the  "clinic" 
rigidly  rules  against  these  practices.  The 
only  advertising  permitted,  other  than  the 
business  card,  is  "a  well-merited  reputa- 
tion for  professional  capacity  and  fidelity 
to  trust."  The  type  of  advertisement  sent 
for  approval  or  disapproval  pictures  well 
the  extent  of  this  evil.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men question  and  answer: 

QUESTION  NO.  45 

An  inquirer  has  handed  the  Committee  a 
series  of  advertisements  appearing  in  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  forms  hereto  annexed,  and 
has  asked  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  upon  the  propriety  of  such  ad- 
vertising by  lawyers: 

LAWYERS 

A. — Able  lawyer,  specialist  family  trou- 
bles, private  matters,  &c;  furnishes  reliable 
advice;  all  cases  handled;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed; quick  results;  domestic  relation  laws 
of  all  states  explained.    Call,  write. 

LAWYER. 


A.— A. — A: — A. — ACCI  DENTS,  estates, 
family  troubles;  cases  handled  successfully; 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  strictly  confidential; 
matters  quickly  settled;  no  fee  unless  suc- 
cessful.   Call,  write,  'phone  

LAWYER  


ACCIDENT  CASES,  DOMESTIC  TROU- 
BLES and  all   legal   difficulties  STRENU- 


)'S  WORK 

OUSLY  handled  to  YOUR  SATISFACTION 
LAWYER   ....    Evenings  till  9 

FOR  results  sec  me;  reliable;  experienced 
successful;  accident,  family  troubles,  ail  cases, 
consultation  free.    Call  or  write.  LAWYER 


LAWYER  (American),  highest  standinr 
consultation  free;  notary  public  .... 
Sundays,  evenings  till  9. 

ANSWER 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  all  of  tr* 
advertisements  appended  to  Question  No.  4s 
arc  improper. 

The  first  four  are  also  objectionable,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  indicate  a  willingness  to 
take  all  cases,  irrespective  of  the  merit  of  th< 
cause;  and  the  first  three  have  the  demerit  of 
containing  an  impossible  and  therefore  falsr 
and  misleading  guaranty  of  satisfaction. 

The  evil  back  of  such  things  is  that  0/ 
contingent  fees.  The  highest  ethics  would 
prohibit  contingent  fees  in  all  instances. 
They  are  improper,  because,  when  the 
lawyer  makes  an  arrangement  to  be 
paid  only  in  case  of  success,  he  ceases  to 
be  counsel,  but  becomes  a  partner  of  his 
client  in  a  business  enterprise,  and  is  thus 
inspired  by  the  determination  to  win  hi> 
case  "honestly,  if  he  can,  but,  at  all  costs, 
to  win."  Moreover,  as  these  advertise- 
ments show,  a  contingent  fee  lawyer  wil; 
take  any  case,  with  no  regard  to  its  merits 
and  thus  the  custom  constantly  incites  to 
dishonest  litigations  and  to  blackmail 
In  the  event  of  success,  the  lawyer  usuali> 
robs  the  client,  frequently  walking  off 
with  50  per  cent,  and  more  of  the  award 
In  its  desire  to  curb  these  abuses,  the 
American  Bar  Association  found  one  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  law  unfortunately  does 
recognize  contingent  fees.  Should  an  ethi- 
cal code  denounce  a  practice  which  h& 
this  sanction,  and  which,  in  certain  cases 
is  not  illegitimate?  It  was  urged  that 
there  were  plenty  of  poor  men  who  had 
valid  cases  and  yet  had  no  money  to 
pay  lawyers,  unless  they  obtained  it  as  j 
consequence  of  a  favorable  verdict.  What 
could  be  done  in  such  cases?  And  so 
the  ethical  code  does  permit  contingent 
Tees,  but  attempts  to  safeguard  the  prac- 
tice. "  Contingent  fees,  where  sanctioned 
by  law,  should  be  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  Court,  in  order  that  clients  may 
be  protected  from  unjust  charges."  In 
general,  the  code  also  condemns  all 
extravagant  fees;  it  expressly  lays  down, 
as  an  ethical  principle,  that  any  lawyer 
may  testify  as  an  expert  against  a  brother 
who  is  guilty  of  gouging  a  client.  Most 
people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
lawyers,  like  doctors,  are  expected  to 
make  low  charges  to  impecunious  people, 
and  even  to  charge  nothing  at  all  if  the 
client  is  too  poor  to  pay.  As  is  the  case 
with  physicians,  lawyers  are  expected  to 
render  free  services — in  reasonable  degree 
—to  their  brethren  and  to  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

THE  CORPORATION  LAWYER 

But  more  important  than  all  these 
matters  is  that  other  activity  in  which 
lawyers,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  have 
found  almost  a  new  profession.    In  mod- 
em times  the  so-called  corporation  lawyer 
occupies  a  position  almost  as  distinct 
as  the  jury  pleader  of  Daniel  Webster's 
day.  This  gentleman  is  half  business  man, 
half  legal  expert;  he  does  not  necessarily 
plead  in  court;  his  activities  may  be 
limited  to  legislatures,  to  appearances 
before  Congressional  committees,  to  draw- 
ing charters,  trust  agreements,  railroad 
teases,  to  disentangling,  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  office,  all  kinds  of  knotty  legal 
questions.    This  type  of  legal  mind  has 
acquired  an  unenviable  fame.    There  is 
a  popular  impression  that  its  chief  func- 
tion is  not  the  direct  interpretation  of 
law,  but  the  discovery  of  methods  by 
which  the  corporation  can  accomplish 
its  ends  and  still  keep  its  officers  out  of 
jail.   Its  main  ambition,  we  have  been 
told,  is  to  "beat  the  law."     Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  popular   impression  that 
Mr.  Elihu  Root  is  a  lawyer  of  this  type 
made  him  unavailable  as  a  Presidential 
candidate.    What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
ethical  code  against  this  particular  kind 
of  legal  work? 

Strictly  interpreted,  the  code  does  not 
endorse  activities  of  this  kind.  The 
practices  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way were  very  evil;  no  lawyer  of  standing 
should  ever  have  identified  himself  with 
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the  financial  operations  of  that  corpor- 
ation. Franchises  secured  through  pol- 
itical influence  were  capitalized  at  mon- 
strous over-valuations;  the  stock  so  secured 
was  boomed  on  the  Exchange  to  unheard 
of  prices;  it  was  then  sold  to  innocent 
victims;  the  road  was  gutted  in  order  to 
pay  dividends  on  these  securities  to  give 
them  salable  value.  After  fifteen  years 
of  the  wildest  exploitation,  in  which  the 
insiders  made  millions,  the  stockholders 
were  left  with  a  wrecked  and  bankrupt 
property,  and  the  public  was  left  marooned 
with  a  disgraceful  transit  service.  Mr. 
Root  could  probably  plead  that  all  this  was 
none  of  his  doing,  that  he  had  no  con- 
cern with  stock-watering,  administration, 
or  Wall  Street  speculations.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true.  His  work,  his  friends 
insist,  was  merely  giving  advice  on  points 
of  law;  so  long  as  this  advice  did  not 
contravene  the  law,  his  connection  was 
legitimate.  But  the  question  goes  deeper 
than  that — indeed,  the  fact  that  his 
advice  was  entirely  legal,  that  legal 
technicalities  permitted  this  great  cor- 
poration crime,  is  the  very  point  at  issue. 
Should  any  lawyer  associate  himself, 
even  in  a  legal  capacity,  with  a  company 
that  pursued  such  wicked  courses?  The 
people  who  purchased  Metropolitan  did 
not  understand  this  distinction;  they 
did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Root's  ap- 
proval of  the  legality  of  the  corporation 
did  not  include  his  moral  approval  of  its 
acts;  how  many  were  influenced  to  pur- 
chase worthless  stock  by  their  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Root's  connection  with  the  road? 
The  final  canon  of  the  ethical  code  ap- 
parently covers  the  case  of  the  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  though  in  general  instead  of 
specific  terms:  "No  client,  corporate  or 
individual,  however  powerful,  nor  any 
cause,  civil  or  political,  however  important, 
is  entitled  to  receive,  nor  should  any 
lawyer  render,  any  service  or  advice  in- 
volving disloyalty  to  the  law  whose 
ministers  we  arc  .  .  .  or  deception  or 
betrayal  of  the  public.  .  .  .  Above 
all  a  lawyer  will  find  his  highest  honor  in 
a  deserved  reputation  for  fidelity  to  private 
trust  and  to  public  duty,  as  an  honest 
man  and  as  a  patriotic  and  loyal  citizen.'' 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 

USEFUL  INVENTIONS 

A    PRACTICAL    DRAWING    TABLE  A    SNOW-PLOW    ATTACHMENT    FOR  AUTOMOBILES— A 

COMBINED  PHONOGRAPH  AND  LAMP  A  METHOD  OF  ENLARGING  PHOTOGRAPHS 

WITHOUT    A     LENS  A     HANDY     LAWN  EDGER 


AN  ADJUSTABLE  DRAWING  TABLE 

THE  disadvantages  of  bending  over  a  fixed  draw- 
ing table  all  day  long  have  been  overcome  in  a 
new  drawing  tabic  which  can  be  instantly  adjusted 
to  any  desired  position  by  merely  turning  a  hand-nut 
located  on  either  side  of  the  table  and  which  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  draftsman  to  a  great  extent.  The 
table,  which  is  the  invention  of  an  experienced  drafts- 
man, is  so  extremely  simple  in  operation  that  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  yet  it  is  so  substantially 
constructed  that  there  is  no  shaking  to  blur  accurate 
drawings  and  there  is  a  place  for  holding  whatever 
utensils  the  draftsman  may  require.  Furthermore, 
the  draftsman  can  substitute  his  own  drawing  board 
for  the  ordinary  top  if  he  desires. 


A  NEW  CHANGE  MAKER 

MANY  banks,  theatres,  stores,  and  railroad  ticket 
offices  are  using  a  new  sort  of  change  maker  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  change  maker  in  that,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  certain  definite  amounts  in  change, 
it  computes  and  pays  out  the  difference  between 
the  amount  tendered  by  a  purchaser,  one  dollar  or 
under,  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase.  Also,  the 
money  is  paid  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  customer 
without  being  handled  by  the  cashier.  For  example, 
suppose  a  customer  makes  a  purchase  amounting  to 
thirty-five  cents  and  hands  the  cashier  a  dollar  bill. 
All  that  the  latter  has  to  do  is  to  push  a  key  marked 
"35"  and  sixty-five  cents  will  come  rattling  down  into 
the  coin  box  in  front  of  the  cashier's  window,  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  customer  himself. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  SNOW-PLOW 

A  SNOW-PLOW  attachment  which  can  readily 
be  attached  to  any  automobile  has  recently  been 
put  on  the  market,  for  the  convenience  of  farmers  and 
other  dwellers  in  the  country  where  the  snow  often 
piles  high  in  the  roadway  and  there  is  no  municipal 
force  to  remove  it. 

The  plow  (which  is  really  two  plows  on  the  frame 
of  the  bumper)  does  not  attempt  to  remove  the  snow 
from  the  middle  of  the  roadway  but  merely  pushes  it 
to  the  side  from  in  front  of  the  wheels,  so  that  the 
latter  may  obtain  a  purchase  on  the  road-bed,  thereby 
using  a  minimum  of  power.  A  runner  guard  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plows  prevents  them  from  running  into 
the  road-bed.  The  plows  are  attached  in  front  of  the 
front  wheels  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
Special  springs  make  them  adjust  themselves  to 


variations  of  the  road  surface  and  help  to  raise  then 
over  obstacles. 

Furthermore,  when  the  snow  has  disappeared  the 
plows  are  uncoupled  from  the  ends  of  the  bumper, 
the  ends  of  the  bumper  are  turned  up  and  covered 
with  screw  caps,  and  the  bumper  is  widened  out  by  its 
centre  coupling. 


AN  EFFICIENT  COPY  HOLDER 

TO  SAVE  the  stenographer's  time  and  to  relieve  the 
severe  strain  on  her  eyes  from  shifting  constantly 
from  one  line  of  copy  to  another,  a  copy  holder  em- 
bodying a  new  principle,  that  of  a  stationary  point  of 
vision,  is  a  new  device  which  has  been  successfully 
used  in  many  offices. 

This  copy  holder  supports  the  copy  directly 
behind  the  typewriter  in  an  upright  position,  and  by 
merely  touching  a  key  the  operator  raises  the  copy 
up  line  by  line  back  of  a  stationary  line  indicator 
Thus  the  line  to  be  copied  is  constantly  pointed  out 
directly  in  front  of  the  operator,  who  maintains  a 
comfortable  erect  position  without  stooping  over  or 
bending  to  one  side  to  read  her  notes.  Furthermore, 
in  case  of  interruption  the  stenographer  may  leave 
her  work  and  on  her  return  instantly  resume  ber 
typewriting  at  the  correct  line  without  having  to  read 
a  page  of  notes  to  find  the  line  where  she  left  off. 

The  copy  holder  is  attached  to  the  typewriter 
desk,  separate  from  the  typewriter,  avoiding  vibra- 
tion. The  operating  lever  for  raising  and  lowering 
copy  projects  just  alongside  the  typewriter  keyboard. 


A  RIFLE  BARREL  DRILLING  MACHINE 

A  NEW  method  of  drilling  and  reaming  rifle  barrel* 
**•  which  differs  radically  from  the  ordinary  method 
has  been  employed  in  a  new  machine  which  drills 
and  reams  twelve  barrels  simultaneously.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  such  a  machine  over  other 
drilling  machines  are  many.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  departure  from  conventional  methods  hereto- 
fore employed  is  that  the  rifles  are  handled  vertically 
instead  of  horizontally  and  there  are  twelve  being 
drilled  at  one  operation  instead  of  two.  Each  spindle 
on  the  machine  is  driven  by  a  separate,  variable  speed 
motor.  An  automatic  electric  switch  instead  of  a 
mechanically  operated  clutch  is  provided  for  stopping 
the  machine  should  a  drill  stick  or  become  dull.  The 
feed  is  provided  by  counterweights  instead  of  a 
positive  screw,  which  automatically  adjust  the  rate 
of  feed  to  suit  varying  conditions  in  the  size  or  bore 
and  the  hardness  of  metal. 
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A  CONVENIENT  DRAWING  TABLE  " 

Which  by  means  oi  a  knob  set  in  the  frame,  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  suit  individual  requirements 


A  ROTARY  AUTOMOBILE  JACK 

A  NEW  appliance  known  as  a  rotary  automobile 
**  jack  has  been  patented  lately.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  rotary  level  principle  and  through  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  the  car  lifts  itself,  or  rather 
furnishes  the  power  with  which  it  is  lifted,  in  contrast 
to  the  jacks  ordinarily  used,  which  depend  on  vertical 
leverage  for  their  action. 

The  jack  is  composed  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  being  adjustable  to  allow  for  different  heights  of 
axles  and  different  sizes  of  tires.  To  operate  it  the 
jack  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  notch  and  is  put  under 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  that  is  to  be  jacked  up.  Then 
the  automobile  is  put  into  low  gear  and  run  up  on  to 
the  jack.  A  slight  jar  when  the  jack  is  on  the  tangent 
will  indicate  to  the  operator  the  time  to  apply  the  foot 
brake  quickly.    The  same  idea  is  followed  out  in 


jacking  up  the  rear  wheels  except  that  the  car  is 
backed  up  on  to  the  jack. 
Needless  to  say  the  jack  saves  much  unnecessary 

labor. 


A  NOVEL  PHONOGRAPH 

A  COMBINED  phonograph  and  lamp,  whereby  the 
*■  cumbersome  cabinet  of  the  ordinary  phonograph 
is  done  away  with,  is  a  new  idea  which  is  economical 
and  of  special  value  where  space  is  limited,  as  in 
apartment  houses.  In  the  base  of  an  ordinary  lamp 
is  set  the  phonograph,  which  is  operated  by  electricity, 
as  is  the  lamp,  although  both  may  be  operated  in- 
dependently. When  not  in  use  the  hood  of  the  lamp 
is  lowered  and  the  mechanism  of  the  phonograph  is 
entirely  concealed,  making  the  device  appear  to  be 
just  an  ordinary  lamp.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
combination  the  tone  of  the  phonograph  is  greatly 
improved  because  the  sound  waves  travel  upward 
through  the  stem  of  the  lampand  arc  evenly  diffused 
throughout  the  room.  The  heat  waves  from  the 
_  lamp,  seeking  outlet  above  the  shade,  are  thrown  off 
_l  myri.ul  ai 
v^vVs  with/ 

There  are  two  switches  in  the  base  of  the  lamp. 
One  switch  controls  the  motor  while  the  other  regulates 
the  speed,  and  there  is  no  winding  by  hand. 


and  tend  to  further  diffuse  the  sound 


i  which  they  mingle 


ENLARGING    PHOTOGRAPHS   WITHOUT  A 
LENS 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Lotka,  has 
**  patented  a  novel  scheme  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
enlarge  photo- 
graphs without  the 
use  of  a  lens. 

The  apparatus, 
which    is  ex- 
tremely simple, 
has  been  con- 
st ructed  of  mater- 
ials readily  obtain- 
able on  the  market, 
consisting  chiefly 
of  a  wooden  frame 


A  CHANGE  CALCULATOR 
By  pushing  down  a  key  with  a  number  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase  the  exact  cfianxe  between  the  price  and 

a  dollar  is  automatically  supplied 
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AUTOMOBILES 

Which  does  not  remove  the  snow  (rom  the  middle  of  the  roadway  but  pushes  it  from  under  the  wheels  to  the  side,  thereby 

using  a  minimum  of  power 


or  box  and  two  strips  of  brass  that  have  received  no 
other  treatment  than  a  cleansing  with  brass  polish. 

The  negative  to  be  enlarged  is  drawn  past  a  narrow 
slit  through  which  light  is  admitted,  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  negative  is  in  turn  illuminated.  Under 
the  negative  a  sensitive  plate  is  at  the  same  time 


drawn  past  the  slit,  but  at  double  the  speed  of  the 
negative.  On  developing  the  plate  thus  exposed,  a 
distorted  copy  of  the  original  is  obtained,  for  it  b 
drawn  out  to  twice  its  length  in  the  direction  of  motion, 
while  it  is  unchanged  in  breadth.  The  copy  thus  ob- 
tained is  then  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the  process. 


A  COMBINED  PHONOGRAPH  AND  LAMP 

An  artistic  lamp  (left)  which  contains  a  phonograph,  disclosed  by  merely  raising  the  hood  when  desired  (right),  which,  it  a 
claimed,  possesses  a  smoother  tone  than  that  of  the  usual  cabinet  style  machines 
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A  LABOR-SAVING  AUTOMOBILE  JACK 

By  the  use  of  this  jack  the  automobile  raises  itself  off  the  ground,  saving  the  labor  and  energy  necessary  in  operating  ordinary 

jacks  wruch  depend  on  vertical  leverage  for  action 


the  motion  being  now,  however,  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  drawn  out  in  the  first  operation.  The  final 
product  is  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  first  picture,  on  four 
times  the  original  scale.  It  is,  like  the  original,  a  neg- 
ative, and  can  he  reproduced  by  the  ordinary  process. 


AUTOMATIC  BOTTLE  TOP 


A  METAL  top  that  fits  snugly  over  the  top  of  a 
*■  milk  bottle  and  operates  automatically  is  in 
many  cases  replacing  the  cardboard  cap  in  general 


■  V  • 




FOR  THE  STENOGRAPHER 
By  mrrrly  pressing  down  a  key  the  stenographer  raises  the 
copy  I  me  by  line  back  of  a  stntionary  line   indicator,  pre- 
venting straining  of  the  eyes  due  to  shifting  constantly  from 
one  line  of  copy  to  another 


FOR  DRILLING  RIFLE  BARRELS 

A  space-  and  time-saving  machine  drills  twelve  riflt 
barri'ls  at  one  operation  instead  of  I  nil  two  barrels.  ;is  in  the 
machines  heretofore  employed  for  this  purpose  and  has  many 
ot  her  advantages 
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A  SANITARY  BOTTLE  TOP 

By  means  of  a  weight  fastened  on  the  underside  ihc  lid  is 
kept  dosed  when  the  botilc  is  upright 

use  for  covering  milk  and  cream  bottles.  The  device 
clamps  to  the  mouth  of  any  bottle  whether  of  pint 
or  quart  size  and  has  a  lid  which  is  kept  closed  when 
the  bottle  is  upright  by  a  weight  on  the  under  side. 

When  the  bot- 
tle is  tipped 
the  lid  opens 
automatically. 
I  here  is  also  a 
lip  projection 
which  con- 
verts anordin- 
arv  bottle  into 
a  pitcher.  The 
weight  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep 
the  lid  securely 
closed . 


A  HANDY  GARDEN  TOOL 
A  simple,   inexpensive,   but  essentially  practical  lawn 
edger  for  keeping  trim  the  edges  of  walks  and  borders  oc 
flower  beds 

A  PRACTICAL  LAWN  EDGER 


AN  INEXPENSIVE'but  efficient  garden  tool  for 
*■  keeping  the  grass  and  weeds  from  encroaching 
on  the  paths  is  of  interest  to  dwellers  in  the  country 
or  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  who  are  waging  incessant 
warfare  against  weeds. 

I  his  labor-saving  tool  is  extremely  simple  in  con- 
struction, consisting  as  it  does  of  a  knife  blade  made 
of  carbon  steel  attached  alongside  a  small  iron  wheel, 
both  of  which  are  mounted  upon  a  long  wooden  handle 
similar  to  the  handle  of  a  rake.  The  knife  makes  J 
smooth  clean  cut  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide 
;ind  from  an  inch  to  about  two  inches  deep. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ENLARGING  PHOTOGRAPHS 
By  means  of  an  rxtrrmely  simple  apparatus,  composed  mainly  of  strips  of  wood  and  brass,  it  is  |**»ib4e  to  enlarge  photograph* 

without  the  use  of  an  expensive  lens 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 

Britain,  Lord  Grey,  of  Fallodon,  said,  in 
discussing  the  League: 

If  the  nations  in  the  world  after  the  war  are 
to  do  something  more  effective  than  they  have 
been  able  to  do  before,  to  bind  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  common  object  of  peace,  they 
must  be  prepared  not  to  undertake  more  than 
they  are  prepared  to  uphold  by  force,  and  to 
see  when  the  time  of  crisis  comes  that  it  is 
upheld  by  force.  In  other  words,  we  say  to 
neutrals  who  are  occupying  themselves  with 
this  question  that  we  are  in  favor  of  it.  But 
we  shall  have  to  ask  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  make  any  demand  on  us  for  such  a 
thing:  "Will  you  play  up  when  the  time 
comes?" 

It  is  a  fair  question.  If  we  mean  to  do 
our  part  in  international  affairs,  our  entry 
into  the  international  field  is  justified. 
Otherwise  it  is  not. 

There  are  but  two  decent  courses  for  the 
American  nation,  with  its  hundred  million 
people,  to  pursue.  One  is  to  join  a  league 
of  nations,  lead  the  league  of  nations  for 
justice  first  and  peace  afterward,  and  be 
ready  to  do  our  part  in  enforcing  the 
league's  decisions.  The  other  course  is  to 
join  no  league  at  all  but  attend  to  our  own 
affairs,  by  ourselves.  To  subscribe  to 
high  moral  principles  and  be  ready  to 
abandon  them  when  attacked  is  beneath  us. 

Copyright,  1917.  by  Doubleday.  Pa*r  &  Co.    All  right'  rp»rrve<1- 
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THE  proposals  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  have  received  a 
very  wide  sanction  in  the  United 
States — and  deservedly  so.  There 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  recognize 
its  responsibilities  to  civilization.  There 
is  good  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  do  its  part  to  maintain, 
not  peace,  but  justice.  The  League  is 
wrongly  named.  The  large  proportion 
of  its  members  would  not  endorse  injustice 
to  maintain  peace,  but  the  peace  move- 
ment in  this  country  includes  thousands 
who  would.  If  the  League's  proposals 
are  to  receive  the  support  of  persons 
who  believe  in  honor,  justice,  and  demo- 
cratic civilization,  the  League  should 
make  it  plain  that  it  has  higher  aims  than 
peace— for  these  things  are  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  peace. 

But  as  Senator  Borah  pointed  out  in 
his  speech  on  the  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's note,  the  League's  proposals  would 
mean  for  us  a  new  responsibility.  If  we 
Kive  our  word  we  must  be  ready  to  live  up 
to  it.  and  this  may  mean  war.  If  we  have 
agreed  as  a  nation  to  enforce  a  strict  ac- 
countability we  should  live  up  to  it  literally. 
On  the  23d  of  October,  1916,  when  he 
still   Foreign    Secretary   of  Great 
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FORT  VAUX,  I  Hi:  SHUTTLE-COCK  OF  VERDUN 

AFTER  ITS  RECAPTURE  FROM  THE  GERMANS  BY  THE  FRENCH  IN  OCTOBER,  I916.  TO  ALL 
APPEARANCES  ONLY  A  MOUND  OF  LOOSE  EARTH  BI  T  WITH  MUCH  OF  ITS  INNER  SHELTER  EN- 
TIRELY INTACT.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THE  DEVASTATION  OF  THE  CONTINUAL  RAIN  OF 
SHELLS  THAT  IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  NEW  METHODS  OF  ATTACK 
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THE  SHELL-PLOWED  BATTLEFIELD  AT  FORT  VALX 


AFTER  EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  THE  HEAVIEST  ARTILLERY  ATTACK  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  WAR. 
THE  LOWER  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THE  TRENCHES  WHICH  CONNECTED  THE  FORT  WITH  THE  REAR. 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  GERMANS  IN  THE  FORTS  OF  DOUAUMONT  AND  VAL  X  WAS  PRAC- 
TICALLY CUT  OFF  BY  THE  FRENCH  FIRE,  AND  NOT  A  SPOT  OF  LAND  AROUND  THEM  WAS  LEFT  UN- 
TOUCHED BY  SHELLS  (See  rase  416) 
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WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  TRY- 
ING TO  DO 

THE  President's  note  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  hastening  peace, 
both  from  its  contents  and  its  time 
of  despatch,  unfortunately  adds  strength 
to  the  growing  fear,  here  and  abroad, 
that  he  sees  no  principle  involved  in  the 
war  and  that  his  anxiety  is  merely  for 
peace  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  it  be 
a  just  or  unjust  peace. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
President  has  continually  talked  of  the 
part  he  hoped  to  make  the  United  States 
play  in  restoring  peace.  The  public  na- 
turally assumed  that  the  President  would 
not  let  his  eagerness  to  play  this  historic 
part  make  him  lend  his  influence  toward 
precipitating  a  settlement  less  favorable 
to  the  progress  of  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations  than  otherwise 
might  be  had,  for  these  are  things  in- 
herent in  American  conceptions  of  civili- 
zation—things which  we  have  fought  for 
and  which  we  believe  worth  fighting  for. 

The  President,  however,  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  from  time  to  time  to  intimate 
that  in  his  estimation  there  is  no  principle 
involved  in  the  European  struggle  that 
should  particularly  interest  us. 

"We  must  be  impartial  in  thought  as 
well  as  action." 

"With  the  causes  and  objects  of  this 
Great  War  we  are  not  concerned." 

These  and  similar  statements  signify 
plainly  enough  that  the  President  does  not 
share  in  the  belief  that  the  war  in  Europe 
i  a  struggle  of  democracy  against  auto- 
cy,  for  certainly  if  he  did  believe  that 
be  the  character  of  the  struggle  he 
ild  not  suggest  that  American  democracy 
d  be  unconcerned  about  it.  These 
tements  of  the  President's  led  those 
nericans  who  feel  that  there  is  a  moral 
-ue  at  stake  in  Europe  to  fear  his  foreign 
^olicy.   And  this  fear  has  been  augmented 
oy  his  willingness  to  accept  a  very 
moderate  compliance  with  our  demands 
on  the  submarine  issue,  which  has  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  an  anxiety  to  act  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  Europe. 

In  the  Allied  countries,  of  course,  the 
President's   seeming  negation   of  their 


principal  object  in  the  war — the  fight  for 
democracy  in  Europe — has  instilled  a 
great  deal  of  suspicion  into  what  would 
normally  have  been  an  entirely  friendly 
attitude.  If  the  President  does  not  ap- 
preciate what  they  are  fighting  for,  they 
feel  that  his  activities  for  peace  are  likely 
to  omit  consideration  of  their  most  cher- 
ished objective  and  therefore  practically 
amount  to  aiding  Germany. 

Against  such  a  background  as  this  the 
President  despatched  his  note.  The  oc- 
casion of  its  sending  and  its  contents  did 
nothing  to  remove  the  fears  which  had 
been  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

In  our  daily  discussion  of  what  Europe 
ought  to  do,  we  are  apt  to  forget  what 
Europe  thinks  we  ought  to  do;  and  the 
people  who  feel  so  virtuous  here  because 
we  have  kept  out  of  the  war  have  their 
counterpart  abroad  in  millions  of  people 
who  pride  themselves  in  being  in  the  war 
for  a  just  cause. 

The  following  from  a  British  paper, 
printed  before  the  President's  note  was  sent, 
is  a  fair  picture  of  the  feeling  which  our 
seeming  anxiety  to  hurry  peace  has  aroused 
in  many  minds  in  England  and  France: 

Those  American  newspapers  which  are  flying 
a  new  peace  "  kite"  may  be  perfectly  free  from 
German  influences,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
playing  the  German  game,  and  it  is  well  they 
should  understand  that  their  efforts  can  only  dis- 
credit the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  this 
country.  The  mind  of  the  Allies  is  quite  fixed 
that  there  can  be  no  safety  for  Europe  so  long 
as  a  nation  of  Germany's  criminal  instincts  re- 
tains its  military  power.  America  has  excused 
her  aloofness  from  the  defense  of  civilization 
by  pleading  that  she  has  no  concern  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Very  well — let  it  stay  at  that.  She 
will  only  incur  unpleasant  consequences  by  in- 
terfering at  this  stage  with  the  measures  which 
the  Allies  are  taking  to  put  their  own  side  of 
the  world  in  order. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  some  months  ago  in 
an  interview  expressed  the  same  idea, 
though  naturally  not  with  any  threat  at- 
tached to  it.  But  despite  the  knowledge 
that  the  note  would  be  unwelcome  in 
England  and  France  it  was  sent. 

And  it  was  unwelcome  on  its  receipt. 
Practically  the  entire  British  press  de- 
plored the  sending  of  the  note  for  it  seemed 
to  be  merely  another  instance  of  a  dis- 
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regard  of  the  moral  issue  which  they  con- 
sidered paramount. 

Such  comments  as  the  following  from 
the  London  press  give  an  indication  of  its 
reception.    The  London  Times  said: 

Surprise,  we  should  imagine,  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  caused  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  unexpected  step — a  surprise  which  will 
be  intensified  by  the  contrast  between  the  state 
of  mind  reflected  in  his  note  and  the  chorus  of 
approbation  with  which  onlv  vesterdav  the 
chief  organs  of  American  opinion  were  hailing 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  rejection  of  the  German 
"peace  proposals."  The  .striking  difference 
between  them  cannot  but  suggest  that  in  thus 
supporting  the  German  scheme  Mr.  Wilson 
may  have  failed  to  gauge  the  trend  of  all  the 
best  American  opinion.  His  offer  to  take  the 
initiative  himself  may  perhaps  reflect  inappro- 
priate reminiscences  of  the  part  which,  under 
wholly  different  conditions,  President  Roose- 
velt played  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  The  American  newspapers 
gave  a  whole-hearted  approval  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  description  of  the  conflicting  objects 
pursued  by  the  two  groups  of  belligerents. 
Mr.  Wilson,  by  some  curious  process  of  thought, 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
"virtually  the  same."  His  development  of 
this  theme  is  more  astonishing  still. 

Each  side,  he  says,  desires  to  make  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  weak  peoples  and  small  states 
as  secure  as  those  of  the  greatest  nations.  The 
present  plight  of  Belgium — whose  starving 
people  are  living  on  American  alms — of  Poland, 
and  of  Serbia,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this 
confiding  trust  in  German  "scraps  of  paper." 
But  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  intimate  any  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  rearing  a  universal 
millennium  of  peace  and  good-will  upon  this 
precarious  foundation." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  was  more  out- 
spoken : 

As  a  Liberal  newspaper,  which  has  always 
made  a  special  feature  of  endeavoring  to  bring 
Britain  and  America  more  closely  together,  and 
h  is  through  evil  report  as  well  as  good  consis- 
tently championed  the  progressive  ideals  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country,  we  may  ask  our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic  to  believe  us  when 
we  sav  that  no  American  State-paper  within 
our  generation  has  been  calculated  to  cause 
s<«  much  pain  not  merely  to  I  -Englishmen  but  to 
Liberal  opinion  throughout  Western  anJ  South- 
ern I  urcipe  as  the  note  from  President  Wilson 
communicated  to  our  Foreign  Oflicc  on  Decem- 
ber 20.    The  note  is  in  its  effect,  however  differ- 


ent be  its  intention,  an  appendix  to  that  lately 
received  from  Berlin.  Mr.  Wilson,  doubtless 
in  entire  good  faith,  disclaims  any  association 
between  them.  He  is  "much  embarrassed  Jo 
offer"  his  suggestion  "at  this  particular  time' ; 
he  only  does  so  because  "it  also  concerns  the 
question  of  peace,  and  may  best  be  consider^ 
in  connection  with  other  proposals  which  ha\e 
the  same  end  in  view."  Wc  should  have 
thought  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate for  a  bona-fidc  proposal  than  for  i: 
to  be  put  forward  side  by  side  with  one  obvi- 
ously mala-fidc.  The  President  himself  asks 
that  it  may  be  considered  "as  if  it  had  been  put 
forward  in  other  circumstances."  Why  did  he 
not  choose  other  circumstances  in  which  to 
make  it? 

The  President  bases  his  intervention  on 
grounds  which,  when  analyzed,  resolve  them- 
selves to  two — the  ground  of  humanity  and 
that  of  the  injury  indirectly  done  by  the  war 
to  the  United  States.    In  regard  to  the  first, 
we  are  bound  to  observe  that,  with  only  one 
exception  (and  that  a  very  recent  one,  on  which 
the  enemy  have  so  far  flouted  his  remonstrance 
— the  matter  of  the  Belgian  slave-raids)  he 
has  never,  in  face  of  unparalleled  openings,  in- 
tervened on  the  ground  of  humanity  before. 
He  was  silent  when  Belgium,  an  entirely  inno- 
cent neutral,  was  treacherously  and  ruthlessly 
attacked.    He  remained  silent  when  her  homes 
were  burned,   her  civilians  butchered,  her 
women  violated,  and  the  survivors  subjected 
to  crushing  and  wholly  illegal  requisitions.  He 
said  nothing  about  the  sack  of  Louvain  and 
Tcrmonde,  or  of  scores  of  other  places;  th- 
wanton  destruction  of  the  unique  monument 
of  French  history  and  art  at  Rheims;  the  baby- 
killing  at  Whitby  and  Scarborough;  or  the  mid- 
night murders  of  the  Zeppelins.    He  held  his 
peace  when  more  than  half  a  million  Armenian*, 
men.  women  and  children,  were  massacred  with 
fiendish  barbarity  by  Germany's  servants  and 
agents  in  Asia  Minor.    The  exact  line  which  he 
drew  between  issues  that  warranted  interven- 
tion and  those  that  did  not  was  perhaps  most 
clcarlv  shown  in  the  case  of  the  submarine 
atrocities.    He  was  silent  about  the  Falaba 
tragedy,  where  the  victims  who  were  jeered  bv 
their  German  murderers  as  they  drowned  in 
the  water  were  not  American  citizens.    He  pro- 
tested against  the  l.usiiania,  the  Ancona,  and 
the  .Sjif.tr*  massacre*,  not  because  they  were 
inhumane  but  because  American  citizens  per- 
ished by  their  inhumanity.    With  this  I  in.? 
— that  humanity  did  not  warrant  intervention, 
but  American  interests  did — we  have  never 
quarreled.     It  was  intelligible,  and  there  were 
precedents  for  it.    But  since  he  omitted  to  in- 
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tcrvene  to  stop  crime  is  it  consistent  that  he 
should  intervene  now  to  hinder  others  from 
punishing  the  criminals? 

These  comments  are  a  fair  criterion, 
although  there  were  not  lacking  such 
bitter  remarks  as  the  Daily  Graphic 
printed  under  the  heading,  "Another 
Note  From  President  Wilson:" 

The  note  which  President  Wilson  has  com- 
municated to  the  belligerent  Powers  shows 
that  between  the  mind  of  Europe  and  the  mind 
of  the  ruling  party  in  the  United  States  there 
is  a  gulf  as  deep  as  the  ocean  that  separates 
the  two  continents.    During  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  we  have  been  puzzled  at  Mr. 
Wilson's  phases;  his  present  utterance  explains 
them.    "Ignorance,  sir,  sheer  ignorance,"  as 
Dr.  Johnson  confessed  in  explanation  of  a 
blunder  that  he  had   made.    In  this  note 
President  Wilson  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has  never  even  begun  to  understand  the  causes 
of  the  present  war  or  the  forces  that  prolong  it. 
Some  of  the  sentences  in  this  verbose  document 
leave  one  fairly  gasping.    The  head  of  the 
greatest  neutral  State  in  the  world  coolly  says 
that  "each  side  desires  to  make    .    .    .  small 
States  secure  against  aggression."    Has  he 
never  heard  how  war  was  forced  on  Serbia,  how 
Belgian  neutrality  was  violated  in  defiance 
of  specific  treaties?    He  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  protection  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  peo- 
ples of  the  world.    Yet  when  the  Belgians 
sent  a  deputation  to  Washington  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  President  Wilson  refused  to 
lift  a  finger  on  their  behalf,  or  even  to  make  a 
verbal  protest  against  the  wrong  that  had 
been  done  to  them.    .    .  . 

This  state  of  mind  prevailed  in  England 
and  also  in  France  until  the  publication 
of  the  Allies'  answer  to  the  President. 

In  that  note  the  Allied  governments 
took  occasion  to  protest  against  the  Presi- 
dent's coupling  their  expressed  aims  with 
those  expressed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. They  again  reiterated  that  their 
main  object  was  to  liberate  Europe  from 
the  brutal  covetousness  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, and  they  outlined  the  general 
measures  necessary  to  do  this: 

1.  The  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  This  means  the  end  of 
the  Pan-German  plan  of  a  German  con- 
trol of  Turkey. 

2.  The  liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs, 
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of  Rumanians,  and  of  Tcheco-Slovaques 
from  foreign  domination.  This,  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Rumania,  as  M.  Andre  Cheradame  has  ' 
pointed  out  in  detail  in, "  The  Pan-German 
Plot  Unmasked,"  would  completely  block 
the  German  use  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
control  the  Balkans. 

3.  The  evacuation  by  the  Germans  of 
Belgium,  and  the  parts  of  Russia  and  France 
they  now  hold  as  well  as  "the  restitution 
of  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the 
past  from  the  Allies."  These  unques- 
tionably include  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Trentino.  And  the  Allies  show  a  belief 
in  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  nation- 
alities by  endorsing  jointly  the  Russian 
promise  of  an  autonomous  Poland. 

These  terms  indicate  that  the  Allies 
not  only  realize  completely  the  German 
schemes  of  conquest  in  Belgium  and  Po- 
land but  also  the  plans  of  absorption  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkans,  and  Tur- 
key. The  note  also  shows  that  they 
believe  that  a  German  Central  Europe 
from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad,  organized  under 
the  Prussian  system  for  war,  would  mean 
the  end  of  all  other  nations  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  see  that  this  German 
vision  is  not  realized. 

When  the  President,  at  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  last  summer  said  that  the  war  was  due 
to  a  clash  of  national  standards,  traditions, 
and  policies,  he  was  right;  but  when  he 
added  that  "those  are  things  which  in 
contact  with  each  other  do  not  make 
much  progress.  When  you  cannot  over- 
come you  must  take  counsel,"  he  seemed 
to  be  suggesting  a  compromise  which  to 
the  Allies  means  extinction. 

It  was  the  fear  that  his  note  was  dic- 
tated by  the  idea  that  the  war  was  a  drawn 
struggle  which  should  stop  on  any  avail- 
able terms  that  gave  the  President's  note 
its  bad  reception. 

But  when  the  Allies'  note  reiterated 
their  position  and  their  statement  was 
almost  universally  applauded  in  the 
United  States,  the  feeling  against  us  in 
large  measure  died  down  in  England 
and  France. 

But  the  incident  is  enough  to  show-that 
the  Allies  mean  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
victory,  that  they  believe  that  victory  is  in 
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sight,  and  that  any  moves  to  bring  peace 
before  that  time  by  the  United  States  will 
tend  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  whose  ideals  and  interests 
most  nearly  approximate  our  own. 

And  if  peace  should  be  brought  about 
with  the  Prussian  group  and  its  ideas  still 
in  control  of  Germany  and  Germany  in 
control  of  Austria- Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey  as  it  is  now,  the  existence  of 
democracy  in  Europe  would  be  in  extreme 
and  constant  jeopardy.  A  dominant 
Germany  in  Central  Europe  would  mean 
the  end  of  all  conceptions  of  leagues  to 
enforce  peace  and  of  the  building  up  of 
international  relations  on  any  other  basis 
than  force. 


THE  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  OF 

WAR 

TO  AMERICANS,  probably  the 
most  interesting  aspect  of  the  new 
British  Cabinet  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  Great  Britain  has  contributed  to  its 
membership.  The  mere  fact  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  man  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  outraging  the  upper  social  classes 
of  England,  now  directs  the  Empire's 
fortunes  in  itself  evidences  the  stage  of 
democracy  which  England  has  reached. 
But  consider  the  origin  of  his  most  con- 
spicuous associates.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made 
a  success  as  an  iron  merchant  before  he 
entered  Parliament.  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son started  life  as  an  iron  moulder.  Mr. 
David  A.  Thomas,  now  Baron  Rhondda, 
was  known,  before  the  war,  as  "the  coal 
king."  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  London  underground, 
received  his  education  in  American  techni- 
cal schools  and  for  years  was  associated 
with  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  John  Hodge  is  secretary 
of  the  Steel  Smelting  Association,  and 
Baron  Devon  port,  the  new  food  controller, 
was  formerly  a  large  tea  importer.  Sir 
Joseph  Paton  Maclay  is  a  ship  owner  and 
Sir  Alfred  M.  Mond  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  power  and  gas  enterprises. 

The  list  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
extent  of  England's  democratization  and 
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also  of  the  extent  to  which  the  conduct 
of  war  has  become  an  industrial  problem. 
War,  perhaps  more  than  any  crisis  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  has  a  settling  tendency 
under  these  trying  conditions  the  reiJ 
forces  that  make  a  people  great  gradually 
ascend  to  their  predestined  leadership 
Should  the  United  States  find  itself  in  a 
similar  situation  we,  too,  should  recruit 
the  ability  to  meet  the  situation.  1 1  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recruit  the  best 
talent  available  to  make  preparation 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a  crisis  in 
our  affairs. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  the  President 
should  not  do  what  has  been  done  in 
England  and  France — dismiss  all  consider- 
ations of  party  and  prejudice  and  place 
the  preparation  of  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  demon- 
strated capacity  in  practical  fields  gives 
every  assurance  of  success. 

Democracies  are  said  to  be  weak  in 
waging  war,  and  autocracies  apparently 
show  to  best  advantage  in  this,  their 
favorite  trade.  This  generalization,  how- 
ever, is  true  only  as  applied  to  the  early 
stage  of  the  war.  The  best  men  may  be 
slow  in  coming  to  the  front,  but,  when 
once  arrived,  they  will  handle  this  problem 
with  all  their  accustomed  virility.  Ameri- 
ca could  demonstrate  that  the  usual  un- 
prepa redness  is  not  necessarily  an  attribute 
of  democracies.  The  nation  that  built 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  world's  greatest 
railroads  ought  to  be  able  to  show  an 
industrial  organization  for  the  production 
of  war  munitions  that  would  give  weight 
to  its  efforts  for  civilized  peace. 


THE  REAL  REASON  FOR  UNIVER- 
SAL TRAINING 

THE  extent  to  which  sentiment  is 
developing  in  favor  of  universal 
military  training  merely  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  European  War  has 
impressed  the  American  imagination.  It 
hardly  needed  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Major-General  Scott, 
reinforced  by  his  testimony  before  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
to  give  this  subject  the  large  space  it 
has  been  claiming  in  the  public  prints. 
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Four  years  ago  any  American  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  was  completely  ignored, 
tven  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  the  universal  system  seemed 
foreign  to  American  necessities  and  ideals. 
But  most  Americans  have  been  doing  much 
thinking  recently.  Many  of  the  wisest 
leaders  of  public  thought — none  of  whom 
have  the  reputation  of  being  militaristic 
—have  spoken  out  for  universal  training. 
Most  of  our  influential  newspapers,  as 
well  as  our  most  widely  read  reviews  and 
magazines,  are  advocating  this  great  change 
in  our  establishment.  Practically  the 
only  people  who  oppose  it  are  those  who 
fight  any  extension  of  our  naval  and 
military  organization.  Their  chief  ally 
is  the  inertia  which  the  Administration  at 
Washington  puts  in  the  way  of  all  national 
defense  measures. 

However,  there  is  a  genuine  and  growing 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal 
service  which  will  sooner  or  later  force 
the  Government  to  act.  The  change  in 
public  attitude  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
healthiest  manifestations  of  the  American 
spirit.  For,  besides  the  purely  military 
necessity  of  it,  it  has  another  equally 
valuable  attribute.  Great  as  would  be 
the  blessings  of  universal  training  in  pro- 
tecting that  great  treasure  house,  material 
and  spiritual,  which  is  America,  the  effect 
of  universal  service  in  making  us  a  nation 
would  be  at  least  as  valuable.  We  all  feel 
the  need  of  positive  influences  that  will 
make  us  think,  more  and  more,  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  We  are  manifesting 
some  enthusiasm  for  nationalism— o/  de- 
votion to  the  Nation  whose  capitol  is  at 
Washington.  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress the  old  disintegrating  spirit  of  local- 
ism triumphed,  the  military  bill  being  its 
perfect  and  ultimate  flower.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  champions  of  the  parishes 
triumphed  so  completely  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  its  ultimate  signifi- 
cance; that  these  forces  carried  their  ideas 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  imperilled  the 
military  safety  of  the  Nation  has  riveted 
attention  upon  the  issue.  What  single 
influence  would  destroy  this  parochial 
spirit  so  successfully  and  transform  so  com- 
pletely millions  of  young  Californians 
and  Missourians  and  South  Carolinians 


and  New  Yorkers  into  upstanding  Ameri- 
cans as  a  citizen  reserve  army  made  up  of 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated, 
all  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity at  Washington?  Such  an  army  could 
adequately  defend  us  against  any  exterior 
enemies;  even  more  successfully  could 
it  defend  us  against  certain  corroding  in- 
fluences at  home,  of  which  this  lack  of  a 
nationalist  spirit  is  one  of  the  worst. 

Here,  then,  is  the  main  argument  for  the 
universal  system.  If  the  Administration's 
leadership  is  the  kind  that  waits  until 
public  opinion  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
force  its  desires,  as  it  was  in  the  increase 
in  the  Navy,  there  may  be  some  unneces- 
sary delay  in  putting  this  proper  attribute 
of  citizenship  into  practice.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration's leadership  is  of  a  more 
positive  kind,  it  can  come  very  quickly. 


RETAIL  PROSPERITY  IN  1916 

FOR  several  years  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World  has  directed 
a  yearly  census  of  business  conditions. 
Facts  are  gathered  from  retail  merchants 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  simultaneously 
on  one  day  in  December  by  members  of 
the  clubs  in  practically  all  the  important 
cities  and  towns.  Six  lines  of  business  are 
covered — department  stores,  grocery  stores, 
clothing  stores,  hardware  stores,  drug 
stores,  and  jewelry  stores.  Data  is  gath- 
ered on  their  sales,  advertising  expense, 
stocks  of  goods,  collections,  and  profits 
for  the  month  of  November. 

The  last  report  is  now  published.  It 
represents  the  work  of  1,700  men  who 
gathered  the"  facts.  And  it  shows  that  the 
prosperity  of  1916  was  felt  all  over  the 
country.  Sales  were,  on  the  average, 
20  per  cent,  greater  in  1916  than  they  were 
in  1915,  and  average  profits  were  nearly 
10  per  cent,  greater.  Jewelry  stores 
made  the  greatest  increase  in  percentage 
of  sales  (22  per  cent.)  and  clothing  stores 
the  greatest  increase  in  percentage  of 
profits  (14  per  cent  ).  An  analysis  of  the 
sales  has  been  made  by  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  and  the  following  percentage  of 
increase  gives  an  idea  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
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has  been  increased  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country:  Boston  district,  17;  New 
York  district,  24;  Philadelphia  district,  25; 
Cleveland,  25;  Richmond,  16;  Atlanta,  21; 
Chicago.  18;  St.  Louis,  18;  Minneapolis, 
20;  Kansas  City,  17;  Dallas,  27;  and  San 
Francisco,  20. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ANTI-PORK 
SENTIMENT 

THE  public  awakening  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pork  barrel  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  and  noticeable 
facts  in  our  politics.  For  the  last  seven 
years  the  World's  Work  has  carried  on 
an  almost  continuous  campaign  against 
this  evil  and  has  therefore  had  particular 
opportunities  for  watching  the  growth  of 
sentiment  against  this  form  of  waste  and 
corruption.  The  general  tone  of  comment 
seven  years  ago  was  something  like  this: 
"Yes,  it  is  bad,  but  it's  hardly  worth 
talking  about  for  it  can't  be  cured."  For 
a  week  or  two  before  these  scandalous  bills 
would  come  up  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture there  would  be  some  newspaper 
activity  urging  him  to  veto  them.  But 
when  they  were  not  vetoed  the  public 
seemingly  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 

But  each  year  the  acquiescence  came 
with  less  ease  and  grace.  The  protests 
grew  louder  and  louder,  until  now  there  is 
enough  public  sentiment — active,  informed, 
vocal  sentiment — to  put  the  pork  mongers 
very  much  on  the  defensive  and  to  mar 
seriously  the  moral  record  of  any  President 
who  endorses  their  stealing.  Moreover, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  administrative 
circles  the  enemies  of  the  pork  barrel  have 
become  stronger.  A  few  years  ago  Senator 
Burton's  lone  voice  cried  in  the  wilderness 
of  waste  against  the  river  and  harbor  bill, 
and  before  that  Senator  Carter  once  talked 
a  pork  bill  to  death,  but  there  was  no  such 
consistent  and  regular  opponent  of  the 
evil  as  Representative  Frear  is  to-dav. 
Nor  in  the  past  have  many  department 
officials  kept  up  as  steadv  a  campaign 
against  pork  as  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Byron 
R.  Newton  are  doing  now. 

In  the  growing  animosity  toward  the 
pork  habit  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 


demonstrate  that  it  is  a  particular  attri- 
bute of  the  South.  Unfortunately,  the 
evil  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  section 
There  are  breakwaters  in  Connecticut 
quite  as  inexcusable  as  any  river  improve- 
ments in  the  South,  and  perhaps  the  mo: 
ridiculous  public  building  projects  are  in 
the  West.  If  the  thing  is  to  be  killed 
it  must  be  killed  all  over.  An  effort  t> 
stamp  it  out  in  one  place  while  letting  ' 
grow  elsewhere  will  only  result  in  its 
virulent  revival. 


CITIES  GOING  DRY 

T  T  USE  D  to  be  the  fashion,  in  discussing 
[  prohibition,  to  insist  that  it  was  almost 
1  exclusively  a  rural  problem.  Theanti- 
saloon  philosophy,  it  was  urged,  succeeded 
fairly  well  in  country  communities,  where 
the  population  was  small  and  where  sump- 
tuary laws  are  most  easily  enforced 
Even  as  late  as  two  years  ago  the  facts, 
as  they  had  accumulated  up  to  that  time, 
sustained  this  interpretation.  There  were 
then  practically  no  large  cities  that  had 
voluntarily  accepted  prohibition.  Such 
cities  as  were  dry  were  usually  in  this  con- 
dition only  because  they  were  situated  in 
states  that  had  state-wide  prohibition 
In  most  cases  these  cities  had  voted  against 
the  prohibition  law  at  the  time  the  decisive 
election  had  been  held;  in  practically  a! 
such  cases  the  rural  sections  had  outvoted 
them  and  thus  had  forced  prohibition  upon 
them  against  their  will. 

But  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  November 
election  returns,  as  they  affect  the  prohi- 
bition issue,  shows  that  this  situation  i> 
changing.    The  cities  are  no  longer  unan- 
imous   against    prohibition.    In  man- 
cases  urban  voters  are  accepting  the  ne\» 
status  voluntarily.    The  development  i 
even  more  remarkable  in  that  these  citie- 
are  adopting  it  not  as  an  experiment  be- 
after  what  seems  a  reasonable  trial,  Ir 
all  cases  they  are  cities  that  had  prohib: 
tion  rammed  down  their  throats  two  > -ear- 
ago.    They  voted  against  it  in  1914;  tnr 
the  rural  sections  outvoted  them  and  ma»> 
certain  states,  including  all  cities  thereir 
dry  as  a  bone.    The  cities  then  acquiesce 
with  a  bad  grace  and  with  many  reference 
to  personal  liberty  and  "hayseedism 
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In  these  states  the  prohibition  plank, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  liquor  interests, 
was  re-submitted  in  November,  1916. 
And  now  we  find  the  cities,  after  two  years 
of  trial,  voting  for  prohibition. 

Here  is  Portland,  Ore.,  practically  co- 
terminus  with  Multnomah  County.  In 
1014  this  county  voted  against  prohibition. 
This  year  it  voted  for  it  by  2,200.  Denver, 
Colo.,  voted  against  prohibition  in  1914. 
This  year  the  city  voted  dry  by  19,000. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  went  wet  by  2,300  when 
the  state  of  Washington  went  dry  in  1914. 
I.ast  election  Tacoma  went  dry  by  10,000. 
Spokane  went  wet  in  1914,  but  now  it 
goes  dry  by  12,000.  Seattle,  certainly  not 
a  Puritan  city,  was  wet  by  15,000  in  1914. 
Now,  after  two  years  of  enforced  prohibi- 
tion, it  accepts  the  new  order  by  a  20,000 
majority.  And  now  we  find  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  voting  for  prohibition,  and  Detroit, 
a  city  of  750,000,  splitting  just  about  even 
on  this  issue.  The  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  constitutionality  and  validity  of  the 
Webb- Ken  yon  law  prevents  the  shipment 
of  liquor  from  wet  to  dry  states  and  thus 
further  insures  that  dry  cities  shall  in 
reality  be  dry. 


A  FINAL  BLOW  AT  TAMMANY  HALL 

ONE  of  the  most  important  political 
events  in  this  country,  now  that 
the  Presidential  election  has  been 
decided,  is  the  approaching  mayoralty 
campaign  in  New  York  next  fall.  The 
whole  Nation  has  an  interest  in  the  New 
York  City  election  which  it  feels  in  no 
other  municipal  contest.  This  is  not  only 
because  New  York  is  our  largest  city — 
it  has  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  but  three — but 
because  it  has  for  a  generation  symbolized 
all  that  is  worst  and  also  all  that  is  best 
in  American  local  government.  When 
Mr.  Bryce.  twenty-five  years  ago,  pro- 
nounced municipal  government  as  the 
one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  American 
democracy,  he  did  so  after  minutely  de- 
scribing the  history  of  Tammany  Hall, 
and  particularly  the  American  metropolis 
under  the  Tweed  regime.  Tammany, 
indeed,  enjoys  a  peculiar  infamy  all  over 


the  United  States  and  the  world;  in  sec- 
tions where  the  name  of  "Abe"  Rucf 
and  the  glorified  grafters  of  other  American 
cities,  many  of  them  as  bad  as  Tweed  and 
possibly  even  worse,  have  never  pene- 
trated, Tammany  stands  as  the  symbol  of 
the  unspeakable  in  municipal  government. 
Probably  no  news  would  so  cheer  the 
workers  for  better  conditions  everywhere 
as  the  news  that  Tammany  has  been  over- 
thrown, not  temporarily,  but  permanently. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  coming  elec- 
tion possesses  such  widespread  importance. 
The  reelection  of  Mayor  Mitchel  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion as  a  dominant  force.  That  den  of 
thieves  has  been  deprived  of  power  so  long 
that  it  could  hardly  survive  another  four 
years'  exile.  Most  people  outside  New 
York  regard  Tammany  as  still  a  virile 
element  in  the  city's  politics;  they  do  not 
understand  that  this  once  voracious  mon- 
ster is  already  moribund.  Tammany  lost 
'its  grip  upon  the  city  as  far  back  as  1901 — 
sixteen  years  ago;  for  it  has  never  abso- 
lutely controlled  New  York  since  the  evil 
days  of  Van  Wyck.  Now  and  then  it  has 
elected  an  officer,  but  it  has  never  possessed 
a  mayor  or  entirely  dominated  New  York 
politics.  The  one  individual  who  has 
done  most  to  give  this  ancient  organization 
its  mortal  stroke  is  the  present  head  of 
the  city  government.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
who  has  furnished  New  York  an  adminis- 
tration, in  the  last  three  years,  that  will 
serve  as  a  model  to  scores  of  other  Ameri- 
can cities  that  are  struggling  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Mitchel  is  doubtless  an  ambitious 
young  man,  but  probably  no  title  to  fame 
would  gratify  him  more  than  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  the  man  who  destroyed 
Tammany.  The  recent  election  augurs 
well  for  his  success.  In  New  York  County 
— Manhattan  Island,  the  stronghold  of 
Tammany— Mr.  Wilson  obtained  a  ma- 
jority of  100,000  over  Mr.  Taft  in  1912. 
Last  November,  although  Tammany  put 
forth  its  best  interests  in  his  behalf,  the 
Democratic  candidate  obtained  only 
40,000  majority.  These  figures  mean  one 
thing  only,  and  that  is  the  ebbing  power  of 
Tammany  Hall.  One  more  body  blow  next 
fall — and  who  so  competent  to  give  it  as 
Mr.  Mitchel?— and  the  foul  thin^  is  dead. 
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BETWEEN  the  capture  of  Dou- 
aumont  and  the  further  French 
success  at  Verdun  on  December 
1 5th  last  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  General  Nivelle.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  d'  Adigny,  Mr. 
Gregoire  Alexinsky,  a  former  member 
of  the  Duma  and  the  author  of "  Russia  and 
The  Great  War,"  Mr.  H.  C.  Prothero,  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  E. 
Alexander  Powell,  and  I  motored  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Second  Army.  Like  so 
many  other  places  the  headquarters  are 
somewhere  in  France.  Almost  every  one' 
in  France  knows  where  they  are  and  un- 
questionably almost  every  one  in  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  knows  as  well,  but  on  the 
bare  chance  that  the  Germans  do  not  know 
their  whereabouts,  it  is  not  printed.  The 
general  has  an  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
good  sized  house.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
headquarters  rather  dominates  its  sur- 
roundings you  could  pass  it  easily  without 
getting  any  idea  that  anything  in  particular 
was  going  on  inside.  There  was  a  sentry 
in  front  of  the  house,  but  sentries  are  com- 
mon enough  not  to  attract  attention.  The 
wind  was  blowing  toward  the  lines,  so  we 
could  not  hear  the  guns,  and  there  was  no 
particular  stir  around  the  building.  There 
were  no  dashing  orderlies  or  dispatch 
riders.  There  may  be  on  crucial  days,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  courses  of 
events.  The  German  prisoners  breaking 
stone  in  the  yard  and  the  French  soldiers 
loafing  around  two  or  three  little  stores 
gave  a  martial  but  not  very  active  appear- 
ance to  the  headquarters. 

We  went  inside  and  up  stairs  and  along  a 
bare  hall.  The  Lieutenant  knocked  on  the 
door,  and  as  we  went  in  the  General  got  up 
from  behind  a  big  table  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  He  greeted  us  pleasantly, 
asked  where  we  had  been,  where  we  were 


going,  what  we  had  seen,  etc.  The  cor^ 
versation  (which  was  not  long)  proceeded 
as  if  our  whereabouts  and  observation* 
were  of  importance,  which  is  true  hos- 
pitality and  pleases  every  one,  but  it  was 
not  calculated  to  give  us  a  profound  insight 
into  the  General's  theory  of  war.  It  was 
not  a  foil  against  questions,  but  just  what 
it  seemed,  good  manners. 

But  in  the  few  minutes  we  talked  with  the 
General  one  could  not  help  getting  a  certain 
impression  of  the  man  from  his  looks.  He  b 
a  clean-cut,  trim  figure  of  medium  height. 
Like  most  of  the  French  officers  he  looks  well 
in  the  light  blue  uniform.  Physically  he  ap- 
peared healthy  and  vigorous.  He  seemed 
to  be  anywhere  from  fifty  to  fifty-five.  He 
impresses  you  as  a  man  who  has  not  lost 
vitality  in  gaining  experience — an  intelli- 
gent man  of  affairs.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  bulldog  characteristics  of  Von  Hinden- 
burg's  face.  If  he  were  to  sit  down  next  to 
you  in  a  Pullman  smoker  in  civilian  clothes 
you  would  naturally  expect  that  what  he 
would  say  would  be  worth  while.  He  has 
that  appearance.  You  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  turned  out  to  be  a  man  of  great 
success  or  a  man  of  moderate  success.  But 
less  than  this  would  be  a  surprise.  Hi> 
face  shows  competence  and  confidence,  but 
it  is  not  as  unusual  a  type  as  JofTre's,  for 
example.  This  was  what  I  put  down  in  my 
note  book  that  night  when  there  was  no 
temptation  to  read  his  future  greatness 
into  his  looks,  for  when  1  saw  him  I  did  not 
realize  the  real  significance  of  the  recapture 
of  Douaumont  and  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  the  active  Commander- 
in-Chief  within  two  months.  He  appeared 
a  pleasant,  intellectual,  successful  man  or 
responsibility.  Since  coming  back  to 
America  I  have  found  out  that  he  is  sixty 
years  old  instead  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
as  I  thought,  and  that  up  to  the  beginning 
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>f  the  war  he  had  been  only  moderately 
uccessful,  being  then  a  colonel,  command- 
ng  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Artillery  and 
ibout  to  be  retired. 

Me  was  promoted  to  General  cf  Brigade 
»n  October  24,  1914,  and  soon  after  placed 
n  command  of  a  division.    On  December 
1915,  he  was  given  command  of  an 
irmy  corps. 

"the  friend  of  inventors" 

In  the  fragmentary  bits  of  information 
ibout  him  which  have  come  through  our 
capers  there  is  one  that  corresponds  par- 
icularly  with  the  conception  I  got  of  the 
general  from  officers  around  Verdun.  It 
>  from  the  New  York  Times: 

\ivelle  is  the  friend  of  inventors.  Let  one 
eit  a  pass  to  his  headquarters  and  he  receives 
:he  most  assiduous  attention,  particularly  if  he 
•us  brought  a  product  of  his  work  with  him. 
.to  this  point  a  French  visitor  has  written  thus: 

"In  General  Nivclle's  sections  all  the  newest 
■ocntific  inventions  were  welcome,  and  put  to  a 
horough  test.  I  was  present  when  he  presided 
vor  the  trial  of  a  new  device  for  trench  artillery, 
specially  designed  to  annoy  the  Boches." 

The  officers  I  talked  to  made  it  plain 
:hat  the  General  and  the  staff  of  the  Second 
\rmy  conceived  of  the  successful  conduct 
>f  war  as  necessarily  a  succession  of  im- 
provements, in  material  and  technique.  A 
tarT  captain  remarked  that  the  Douau- 
■nont  success  made  certain  things  about  the 
writing  on  the  Somme  obsolete  and  that  in 
another  six  months  it,  too,  would  be  sur- 
passed. The  only  fixed  thing  in  their  con- 
-eption  of  warfare  was  the  fixed  habit  of 
mproving  it.  Most  of  the  generals  in  the 
Jifferent  armies  believe  this  in  varying 
iegrees,  but  they  are  exceptional  ones  who 
:an  carry  on  their  regular  work  and  still 
have  the  imagination  and  vitality  to  invent 
improvements  and  stimulate  their  sub- 
ordinates into  the  realization  that  only  by 
doing  more  than  their  allotted  tasks  can 
1  hey  achieve  real  success. 

It  was  the  practice  of  this  theory  of  con- 
stant improvement  which  made  Nivelle 
the  successor  to  J  off  re. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  of  December,  the 
Second  Army,  under  General  Nivelle,  fol- 
ded up  its  sensational  recapture  of 
!>ouaumont  by  another  advance  north  of 


Verdun  in  which  it  captured  between 
1 1,000  and  12.000  Germans,  and  certainly 
killed  and  wounded  more  than  that  many 
more,  and  suffered  themselves  approx- 
imately 14,000  casualties. 

THE  METHOD  HE  DISCOVERED 

On  the  Monday  following,  General 
Nivelle  left  Verdun  to  take  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  France.  In  taking  leave  of 
his  staff  he  said: 

The  test  is  conclusive;  our  method  has  proved 
sound.  Once  more  the  Second  Army  has  just 
asserted,  in  the  highest  degree,  its  moral  and 
material  ascendancy  over  the  enemy.  Victory 
is  certain.  I  give  you  assurance.  Germany  will 
learn  it  to  her  cost. 

This  statement  is  not  the  usual  general's 
congratulations  to  his  troops.  It  has 
something  of  the  significance  a  statement 
from  Ericsson  would  have  had  if  he  had 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  method  for 
keeping  the  command  of  the  sea  when  he 
sent  the  Monitor  to  Hampton  Roads. 

It  was  not  merely  General  Nivelle's 
success  at  Verdun  but  the  method  he  per- 
fected to  achieve  success  which  raised 
him  to  the  command  of  the  French  armies. 

If  we  go  back  and  look  at  the  course  of 
the  trench  warfare  on  the  western  front,  the 
importance  of  General  Nivelle's  discovery 
becomes  clearer. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  trench  lines  in 
France  and  Belgium  were  established  very 
nearly  as  they  are  now.  For  years  it  has 
been  a  military  axiom  that  frontal  attacks 
on  entrenched  positions  could  not  succeed 
even  with  greatly  superior  numbers  on  the 
attacking  side.  If  this  axiom  held,  the 
Allies  could  not  hope  to  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  could  not  hope  to  gain  a  decisive 
victory  on  the  western  front.  Both  sides 
began  experimenting  to  find  a  method  of 
attack  that  would  prove  superior  to  the 
trench  defense.  From  the  middle  of 
October  until  well  into  November,  1914,  the 
Germans  in  greatly  superior  numbers  tried 
hard  to  break  through  the  Allied  line  from 
the  Somme  to  the  sea.  The  British  esti- 
mate that  this  attempt  cost  the  Germans 
five  men  to  the  Allies'  two.  Again,  in 
May,  1915,  the  Germans  launched  a  heavy 
attack  against  the  British  lines  northeast  of 
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Ypres.  The  Germans  were  better  equipped 
with  artillery,  machine  guns,  bombs,  and 
in  fact  in  almost  every  way  than  their 
adversaries.  Despite  the  initial  success, 
as  an  experiment  to  find  a  practical  offen- 
sive against  trenches  it  was  a  failure.  It 
cost  too  much  in  men  arhd  the  Germans 
turned  their  attention  to  the  east  and 
made  no  further  serious  effort  in  the  west 
until  February,  1916. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Allies 
made  various  efforts  to  discover  a  way  of 
successfully  attacking  trenches  defended 
by  machine  guns  and  supported  by  ar- 
tillery. In  May,  191 5,  the  French  drove  the 
Germans  off  the  hill  of  Notre  Dame-de- 
Lorette,  in  the  middle  of  June  they  fol- 
lowed this  with  another  attack  at  Souchez, 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  These  attacks 
improved  the  position  of  the  French  line 
but  they  did  not  show  any  practical  method 
by  which  the  French  could  drive  the  Ger- 
mans out  at  a  cost  they  could  afford  to  pay. 
Nevertheless,  in  September  the  French 
gathered  a  great  number  of  men  and  guns 
in  the  Champagne  and  prepared  to  try  to 
break  the  German  line.  Their  cavalry 
was  ready  to  go  through  if  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded. But  like  its  predecessors  it  gained 
ground  at  too  high  a  price.  The  attackers 
lost  two  or  three  to  one  of  the  defenders. 
The  axiom  still  held  good.  The  British  in 
the  meanwhile  made  several  sanguinary 
and  determined  efforts  to  disprove  the 
axiom.  Like  the  Germans  and  the  French, 
they  proved  completely  that  without  some 
other  aid  pure  courage  would  not  do  it. 

By  January  1,  1916,  it  looked  as  if  the 
axiom  would  hold  against  both  sides  and 
that  Joffre's  nibbling  policy  and  exhaustion 
were  the  only  hopes  for  settling  the  fate  of 
the  war  on  the  western  front. 

In  February,  however,  the  Germans  tried 
an  improved  method  at  Verdun.  Whether 
they  decided  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  exhaustion  in  the  west  as  well  as 
the  Allies,  and  therefore  they  must  try 
again,  or  whether  they  were  sanguine 
enough  of  their  new  plan  of  attack  to  want 
to  try  it,  makes  no  particular  difference. 
They  concentrated  a  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented number  of  heavy  guns — some 
2,000 — against  the  French  lines  north  of 
Verdun.    They   began   a  bombardment 


which  largely  destroyed  the  trenche  * 
practically  cut  them  off  from  any  rerofcil 
ments,  and  then  they  launched  -  J 
masses  of  infantry  at  them.    The  first  J 
days  of  the  attack  on  Verdun  showed  aJ 
results.    The  Germans  gained  ground  J 
accounted  for  more  of  the  French  than  rtt 
lost  themselves.    But  after  that  the  J 
in  ground  was  very  slow  and  the  fossei 
attack  were  greater  than  those  of  the* 
fenders.    The  longer  it  lasted  the  mm 
costly  it  became  to  the  attackers  in  pt>| 
portion  to  the  cost  to  the  defenders,   l!  m 
came  increasingly  plain  that  the  Germa 
effort  did  not  disprove  the  axiom,  and  \& 
it  was  the  best  method  worked  out  up  tJ 
that  time  of  attacking  trench  posiurr. 
The  German  losses  were  certainly  not  n>* 
than  three  Germans  to  two  French,  where* 
in  all  the  earlier  attacks  the  losses  by  tfe 
attackers  were  from  two  to  one  to  four  <- 
five  to  one  greater  than  those  of  the  de- 
fenders.   The  significant  trouble  with  th 
German  attack  at  Verdun  was  that  m 
initial  success  could  not  be  kept  up.  As 
the  attack  continued  the  proportion  of  tbg 
attackers'  losses  grew. 

So  up  to  July,  1916,  neither  side  hie 
found  a  system  of  offense  that  would  be 
practical  for  a  sustained  effort  against 
trenches. 

THE  SOMME  DRIVE 

On  the  1  st  of  July  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  began.  It  has  lasted  well  into  the 
winter,  with  lapses  on  account  of  the 
weather,  and  it  will  in  all  probabilit)  con- 
tinue in  the  spring. 

The  Germans  say  that  the  English  have 
lost  550,000  and  that  the  French  havel&t 
250,000,  or  800,000  altogether.  Tfr 
French  estimate  of  the  German  losses  i> 
690,000.  Or,  if  we  accept  these  mutual 
hostile  estimates,  roughly  speaking,  the 
attackers  have  lost  eight  men  to  the  de> 
fenders'  seven.  But  there  is  a  signifies' 
difference  between  the  attackers'  losses  0? 
the  Somme  and  the  losses  of  the  Germar 
attacks  at  Verdun.  At  Verdun  the  Ger- 
man proportion  of  loss  was  lower  in  the 
early  part  of  the  attack  and  grew  larger  anJ  \ 
larger.  In  the  battle  of  the  Somme  the 
attackers'  losses  were  heavier  in  the  earlier  j 
stages  and  grew  proportionally  less.  Pmh 
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during  the  entire  Somme  battle  the 
ch  had  done  better  than  swap  man  for 
In  the  beginning  the  English  suf- 
I  much  more  than  this,  but  as  they 
*  become  more  skilful  their  proportion 
sses  has  gone  steadily  down.  For  ex- 
le.  the  British  attacked  a  certain  part 
le  German  line  in  the  early  days  of  the 
me  battle,  took  part  of  it,  and  lost  it 
n.  The  attempt  cost  40,000  casual- 
The  German  defenders  did  not  pay 
thing  like  this  price.  About  four 
iths  later  the  British  took  the  same 
tions  and  8,000  prisoners  with  a 
laity  list  of  about  12,000.  The  total 
man  losses,  including  killed,  wounded, 
1  prisoners,  could  hardly  have  been  less 
n  twice  the  British  12,000. 
iut  on  the  whole,  since  the  first  few 
iks  on  the  Somme  the  Allies  have  car- 
i  on  their  offensive,  at  most  swapping 
n  for  man  with  the  Germans. 
Then  came  General  Nivelle's  two  at- 
:ks  on  October  24th  and  December  15th 
t  at  Verdun.    The  French  losses  in  the 

0  attacks  were  about  25,000  men.  The 
>rman  prisoners  alone  amounted  to 
,000.  The  method  which  General 
ivelle  used  at  Verdun  was  a  system  of  at- 
ck  against  trenches  in  which  the  at- 
ckers  lost  one  man  to  the  defenders'  two. 
his  disproves  the  axiom.  The  Allied 
Fensive  on  the  Somme  was  a  great  im- 
"ovement  on  the  German  offensive  at 
erdun,  and  Nivelle's  offensive  at  Verdun 

an  improvement  on  the  Allied  method 

1  the  Somme.  Just  how  this  offensive 
orked  in  the  capture  of  Douaumont  is 
raphically  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
umber  of  the  magazine  by  Mr.  Arno 
tosch-Fleurot,  who  went  over  the  shell- 
orn  battlefield  with  Mr.  Wythe  Williams 
•f  the  New  York  Times  and  Mr.  John  Bass 
•f  the  Chicago  Herald,  who  were  the  first 
ivilians  to  enter  retaken  Fort  Douaumont. 

It  is  true  that  this  offensive  method, 
ased  in  the  Somme  battle  and  at  Verdun, 
has  restored  a  hardly  appreciable  portion 
^  Xhe  conquered  provinces  of  France  and 
none  of  Belgium.  But  the  amount  of  land 
gained  is  not  the  criterion.  The  Somme 
a"d  French  offensives  at  Verdun  have 
accounted  for  about  three  quarters  of  a 
million  Germans  (not  counting  the  German 


attacks  on  Verdun]  at  a  price  which  the 
Allies  could  afford  to  pay.  The  entire 
French  effort  was  on  a  profitable  basis,  and 
the  later  English  actions  on  the  Somme 
were  extremely  successful.  The  Germans 
could  stand  these  casualties  again  this 
year,  but  the  possibility  which  they  face  is 
worse  than  this.  During  1916  there  were 
two  big  battles  on  the  western  front  of 
which  the  French  carried  on  one  and  half 
the  other.  The  British  carried  on  the 
other  half  of  the  Somme.  But  the  British 
have  more  men  than  the  French,  and  within 
the  last  six  months  they  have  for  the  first 
time  amply  equipped  them  with  all  the 
complicated  appliances  of  modem  warfare. 

When  spring  opens  the  Germans  face  the 
possibility  of  not  two  great  battles  but 
of  three  or  four  or  perhaps  more.  If  from 
July  to  December  in  two  battles  the  Ger- 
mans have  three  quarters  of  a  million 
casualties,  have  they  the  men  to  face  the 
casualties  of  three  or  four  such  battles 
during  the  coming  year  on  the  western 
front?  And  have  they  or  can  they  get  the 
guns  and  ^munitions  to  support  three  or 
four  such  battles,  for  if  they  are  lacking  in 
these  things  their  proportion  of  casualties 
will  be  even  higher  than  it  has  been? 

ARTILLERY    SUPERIORITY   OF   THE  ALLIES 

The  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
Allies  at  Verdun  and  on  the  Somme  has 
been  their  artillery  superiority,  which  ne- 
cessarily includes  control  of  the  air.  There 
are  other  essential  elements,  but  without 
artillery  superiority  they  cannot  be  effec- 
tive. During  all  the  first  part  of  the  war 
the  Germans  had  more  heavy  guns  than  the 
Allies.  This  summer  the  position  changed. 
And  both  France  and  England  are  using 
every  endeavor  in  their  power  not  only  to 
keep  the  present  superiority  but  to  enlarge 
it.  Their  manufacturing  facilities  plus 
their  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
ought  to  enable  them  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  The  Germans,  of  course,  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  regain  their 
lost  advantage.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  Belgian  workmen  is 
that  the  Germans  want  more  men  to  help 
make  the  guns  and  shells  to  meet  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Allies.  They  know,  of 
course,  what  they  are  facing,  and  this 
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knowledge  is  not  unconnected  with  their  ever-increasing  British  army  affords  tv 

efforts  to  negotiate  peace  separately  with  men  to  carry  it  on.    Until  the  Somme  an: 

Russia,  with  France,  and  with  England,  Verdun,  the  Germans  had  not  had  to  fair 

and,  when  these  efforts  failed,  with  their  any  Allied  effort  on  the  western  fnr' 

public  peace  overtures  sent  through  the  which  seemed  to  have  decisive  possibility 

neutral  countries.  Now  they  have.    Since  the  Somme  th- 

To  say,  as  is  often  done  here,  that  the  •  French  have  confidence  in  the  Brit:-^ 

Germans  are  beaten  and  know  that  they  army's  ability  as  they  have  in  its  course 

are  beaten,  is  far  from  true.   They  are  not  They  have  complete  confidence  in  the:: 

beaten  and  consequently  they  can't  know  own  army.    They  believe  in  Nivelle  anj 

it.    But   the   Allies   have   a   practical  his  method.    In  the  words  of  one  of  ther 

"method"  of  attack,  and  they  have  the  generals  at  Verdun  they  feel  they  "have 

guns  and  munitions  to  support  it,  and  the  the  wolf  by  the  ears." 


II.  WHY  THE  ALLIES  EXPECT  TO  WIN 

LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  IMAGINATION  TO  WIN 


BY 

THE  EDITOR 


WHEN  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
Minister  of  Munitions  earlier 
in  the  war,  officials  of  the  War 
Office  came  to  him  with  a  programme  for 
the  manufacture  of  guns  and  shells.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  accepted  the  programme 
and  told  its  makers  that  he  would  multiply 
it  by  eight.  Despite  their  objections 
this  is  just  what  he  did  do.  Later  on 
he  again  doubled  the  programme.  Alto- 
gether there  were  actually  made  sixteen 
times  the  number  of  guns  and  shells  called 
for  in  the  original  order. 

The  increase  was  due  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  imagination,  and  the  British 
success  on  the  Somme  itself  in  turn  was 
due  to  the  increase. 

To  win  in  this  war  England  has  to  think 
big  and  decide  quickly.  No  amount  of 
little  thinking,  no  matter  how  accurate,  no 
amount  of  wise  decisions,  if  they  are  be- 
lated, will  suffice.  Lloyd  George  thinks 
big.  His  large  head  is  full  of  imagination 
and  his  little  body  has  lots  of  courage.  He 
increased  the  programme  of  the  war 
officials  sixteen  times,  and  he  has  enlarged 
the  vision  of  a  lot  of  his  countrymen  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  His  idea  is 
not  to  let  the  Germans  set  the  pace  but  to 
make  more  munitions  than  the  Germans 


ever  thought  of  and  get  all  the  men  there 
arc.    He  means  to  put  England's  effort  or? 
a  plane  that  no  one  ever  contemplated 
least  of  all  the  Germans,  and  if  he  can  do  n 
that  is  the  way  to  beat  the  Germans. 

To  see  what  Lloyd  George  wants  to 
speed  up  it  is  worth  while  looking  a  minute 
at  what  England's  effort  already  amount* 
to.  "England's  effort"  has  become  i 
much  used  phrase.  It  has  an  allit- 
erative value  but  it  is  far  from  accurate 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Dominion? 
and  colonics  are  all  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
large  proportion  of  the  Empire's  effort  ha^ 
been  furnished  by  the  46  million  people  tr. 
Great  Britain. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  effort  consists  ir: 

(1)  The  largest  financial  contribution 
of  any  nation  on  either  side  to  the  war 
The  British  expenditure  is  the  largest  d 
any  one  government  engaged  in  the  wa*. 
and  despite  this  the  English  exchange  hi> 
fallen  only  2y\  per  cent,  (the  German  de- 
cline has  been  23  per  cent.)  With  thr 
money  the  English  have  paid  their  own  wr 
expenses,  helped  finance  their  allies,  and  in- 
cidentally furnished  more  than  half  of  the 
money  with  which  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission has  fed  Belgium. 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  the  lar«:~ 
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avy  in  the  world,  augmented  during  the 
ar  by  building  at  a  rate  at  least  equal 
)  our  proposed  naval  programme,  the 
laintenance  of  thousands  of  patrol  boats, 
line  sweepers,  and  the  greatest  merchant 
eet  afloat  for  transporting  supplies  from 
11  the  world  not  only  to  British  ports  but 
Hied  ports  as  well. 

(3)  The  organization  and  training  of  an 
rmy  of  6,000,000  and  the  creation  of  the 
iccessary  guns,  munitions,  and  supplies. 

For  an  appreciable  part  of  this  effort  of 
he  Empire,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  Chan- 
:ellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Minister  of 
Munitions,  as  War  Secretary,  is  responsible. 
\s  Prime  Minister  he  wants  to  enlarge  and 
intensify  the  Empire's  effort  and  to  add 
firmness  and  decision  to  her  councils. 

AS     ABILITY      TO     GET     THINGS  DONE 

It  seems  remarkable  that  one  man  should 
be  successively  an  authority  on  finance,  on 
munition  manufactures,  and  on  the  con- 
duct of  war — especially  a  man  whose  pre- 
vious career  has  been  chiefly  taken  up  with 
social  reform  and  the  limitations  of  privilege 
in  the  Government.  The  truth  is  that  he 
is  not  a  great  authority  on  any  of  these 
subjects.  His  specialty  is  not  finance, 
manufacture,  or  war.  His  specialty  is 
getting  things  done.  He  has  a  far-flung 
imagination,  the  courage  to  act  on  it,  the 
ability  to  make  others  carry  out  his  plans, 
and  the  power  to  make  the  public  support 
him.  Even  conservatives  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  would  greet  each  other  with  "Good 

morning,  d  n   Lloyd  George,"  now 

gladly  testify  to  his  power  and  willingly 
accept  his  leadership.  They  not  only 
recognize  his  ability  to  get  things  done,  but 
they  also  realize  that  the  war  will  do  much 
to  change  the  old  order  in  Britain  anyway, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  no  longer  the 
leader  of  a  dangerous  tendency  which  with- 
out him  might  be  squashed. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  become  the 
traditional  type  of  British  statesman.  He 
does  not  participate  in  the  small  circle  of 
the  so-called  governing  class  in  London. 
He  neither  belongs  to  that  class  nor  does 
he  believe  in  it. 

The  traditions  of  No.  10  Downing 
Street,  the  house  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment provides  its  Prime  Minister,  may 


make  a  change  in  his  habits,  although  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  changed  traditions  much 
more  than  he  has  been  changed  by  them; 
but  when  I  saw  him  one  Sunday  afternoon 
last  November  he  was  living  in  a  simple, 
comfortable  little  house  at  Walton  Heath, 
about  twenty  miles  out  of  London. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mrs.  Lloyd  George, 
one  of  his  sons  in  khaki,  and  his  daughter 
and  another  visitor  or  two  sat  around  in 
front  of  a  little  fire  and  had  tea.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  a  man  terribly  in  earnest 
in  his  government  duties,  but  he  has  no 
furrowed  brow  and  detached  air  out  of 
hours.  The  conversation  drifted  along 
about  various  incidents  and  people  in  the 
news  of  the  day.  It  was  a  very  easy- 
going conversation  in  which  all  present,  in- 
cluding the  then  War  Secretary,  seemed  to 
say  just  what  occurred  to  them  at  the  time 
with  about  the  same  abandon  that  people 
who  have  no  responsibility  for  events  use, 
though  with  less  intolerent  criticism  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Part  of  the  talk  was 
about  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  con- 
tributed a  sympathetic  Gaelic  touch  or  two 
about  people  and  events  in  that  island. 
The  forceful  and  direct  turn  of  phrase 
which  stand  out  in  his  public  speeches  is 
evidently  no  special  effort,  for  in  his  casual 
conversation  it  also  appears.  It  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  direct  and  forceful  thinking, 
and  his  words  are  merely  the  expression  of 
that  habit.  There  are  those  who  question 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  ability  to  maintain  long 
a  Parliamentary  majority.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  he,  more 
than  any  other  British  statesman,  has 
visualized  the  size  as  well  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  war. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  present 
Prime  Minister  was  The  Right  Honorable 
David  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  democracy,  a  campaign  to  distribute  the 
taxes  more  equitably,  toward  increasing 
the  opportunities  of  advancement  for  the 
lower  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  cur- 
tailing the  special  privileges  of  pedigree  and 
wealth  in  the  Government.  The  English 
aristocracy  was  the  impediment  to  demo- 
cracy and  liberty  against  which  he  was 
directing  the  energies  of  his  exuberant 
nature.    Then  suddenly  a  real  enemy  to 
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democracy  appeared.  Germany  suddenly 
acted  on  her  long-discussed  theory  that  no 
nation  and  no  people  had  any  rights  which 
Germany  was  bound  to  respect  except  those 
defended  by  force,  and  that  there  was  no 
God  or  morals  above  the  German  State. 
The  task  suddenly  shifted  from  a  question 
of  the  improvement  of  British  democracy 
to  the  existence  of  it,  and  the  existence  of 
liberal  government  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  in  his  first 
speech  as  Premier  to  Parliament: 

The  Allies  entered  into  this  war  to  defend 
Europe  against  the  aggression  of  Prussian 
military  domination  and  they  must  insist  that 
the  end  is  a  most  complete  and  effective  guar- 
antee against  the  possibility  of  that  caste  ever 
again  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Prussia,  since  she  got  into  the  hands  of  that 
caste,  has  been  a  bad  neighbor — arrogant, 
threatening,  bullying,  shifting  boundaries  at 
her  will,  taking  one  fair  field  after  another  from 
weaker  neighbors  and  adding  them  to  her  own 
dominions,  ostentatiously  piling  up  weapons  of 
offense,  ready  on  a  moment's  notice  to  be  used. 

She  has  always  been  an  unpleasant,  disturb- 
ing neighbor  to  us.  She  got  thoroughly  on  the 
nerves  of  Europe,  and  there  was  no  peace  near 
where  she  dwelt. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  live  thousands  of  miles  away  to 
understand  what  it  has  meant  to  those  who 
lived  near.  Even  here,  with  the  protection  of 
the  broad  seas  between  us,  we  know  what  a 
disturbing  factor  the  Prussians  were  with  their 
constant  naval  menace.  But  even  we  can 
hardly  realize  what  it  has  meant  to  France  and 
Russia.  Several  times  there  were  threats. 
There  were  two  of  them  within  the  lifetime  of 
this  generation  which  presented  an  alternative 
of  war  or  humiliation. 

T here  were  many  of  us  who  had  hoped  that 
internal  influences  in  Germany  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  check  and  ultimately  to 
eliminate  this  hectoring.  All  our  hopes  proved 
illusory,  and  now  that  this  great  war  has  been 
forced  by  the  Prussian  military  leaders  upon 
France.  Russia,  Italv,  and  ourselves,  it  would 
be  a  cruel  folly  not  to  see  to  it  that  this  swash- 
buckling through  the  streets  of  Europe  to  the 
disturbance  of  all  harmless  and  peaceful  citi- 
zens shall  be  dealt  with  now  as  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  nations. 

The  mere  word  that  led  Belgium  to  her  own 
destruction  will  not  satisfy  Europe  any  more. 


We  all  believed  it;  we  all  trusted  in  it.  It 
way  at  the  first  pressure  of  temptat»on. 
Europe  has  been  plunged  into  this  vortti 
blood.  We  will  therefore  wait  until  we  I*." 
what  terms  and  guarantees  there  are  ber- 
than  those,  surer  than  those,  which  she 
lightly  broke.  Meanwhile  we  ought  to  put  cat 
trust  in  an  unbroken  army  rather  than  x  i 
broken  faith. 

That  is  what  every  Britisher.  Canadian 
and  also  a  goodly  number  of  American^  n 
khaki  that  1  saw  in  the  two  months  I  was  .r, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  were  fight:.-, 
for.  As  many  expressed  it,  the  easiest  solu- 
tion would  be  a  revolution  in  German- 
that  would  cast  out  the  Prussian  milium 
government  and  substitute  a  democracy  f.>- 
it.  But  there  seem  to  be  no  signs  of  th:< 
All  that  remains,  then,  is  to  defeat  the 
Prussian  military  caste  and  all  who  suppor*. 
it.  For,  as  its  promises  cannot  be  trusted 
so  long  as  it  remains  powerful  enough  to 
attack  its  neighbors  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
always  in  jeopardy.  And  this  conception 
is  just  as  fixed  in  the  mind  of  France  as  it 
is  in  the  mind  of  Great  Britain.  There 
may  be  other  guarantees  besides  democra- 
tization or  defeat — the  end  of  the  Prussian 
era  in  one  form  or  other—but,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  said,  what  guarantees  are  there 
surer  than,  those  which  Germany  broker 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  also  spoke  of  restitu- 
tion and  reparation.  In  the  legal  phase 
these  are  the  costs  of  the  trial  by  battle  be- 
tween democracy  and  autocracy.  No 
matter  how  complete  the  ultimate  Allied 
victory,  the  full  costs  can  never  be  imposed 
on  the  guilty  party.  How  much  it  is  pos- 
sible or  wise  to  impose  depends  on  how  com- 
plete is  the  democratization  or  defeat  of  x^< 
Prussian  caste's  militaristic  government. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  champion 
British  democracy  not  only  because  h. 
states  its  case  but  because,  whether  dem- 
ocracy is  right  or  wrong,  its  survival  de- 
pends on  its  organizing  itself  so  that  it  can 
overcome  the  attack  of  an  efFicient  auto- 
cracy, and  that  is  Great  Britain's  task 
under  his  leadership.  It  is  fitting  that 
British  leadership  in  this  particular  trial 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic statesman  in  Great  Britain. 
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BRIAND — THE  SINGLE  FRONT  AND  ADEQJJATE 

MUNITIONS 


k  M  ARISTIDE  BRIAND,  the  war 
\  / 1    leader  of  the  French  nation  against 

V  J. .  Prussian  autocracy,  like  Premier 
loyd  George,  is  not  only  a  democrat  but  a 
idical  democrat.  The  war  is,  therefore, 
i  both  countries  a  test  of  democracy's 
Ticiency  under  particularly  democratic 
-aders,  as  the  war  is  a  test  of  autocracy's 
iorals  and  humanity  under  the  Prussian 
lilitary  caste. 

When  the  war  came  M.  j.Briand  was 
v\ mister  of  Justice.  He  remained  in  this 
position  until  October,  1915,  when  he  be- 
ame  Foreign  Secretary  and  Premier. 
Previously  in  his  career  he  had  not  only 
^rved  as  minister  of  most  of  the  import- 
ant departments  but  from  1909  to  1911 
ind  for  two  months  in  1913  he  was  at  the 
lead  of  the  French  Government.  He  was 
he  first  Socialist  Premier  of  the  Third 
French  Republic.  M.  B Hand's  brand  of 
socialism  corresponds  roughly  to  demo- 
iratic  politics  in  the  United  States.  Simi- 
larly, a  large  part  of  his  support  came  from 
the  labor  party,  which  is  much  stronger  in 
France  than  in  America.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  power,  the  railroad  employees 
:>n  the  state  railroads  struck.  Transporta- 
tion was  threatened  with  paralysis,  and 
the  authority  of  the  State  was  also  threat- 
ened. M.  Briand  met  this  situation  com- 
pletely. He  called  the  men  to  the  colors 
and  ordered  them  as  soldiers  to  run  the 
trains.  To  disobey  was  mutiny.  The 
<:rike  ended.  This  is  M.  Briand  as  a  man 
Ktion. 

His  other  most  salient  characteristic  is  a 
Kood  nature  that  enables  him  to  get  on 
with  more  of  the  different  factions  of 
French  politics  than  do  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  was  this  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  act  that  made  him  the  choice 
for  Premier  when  France  wished  to  forget 
internal  dissensions  and  devote  all  her 
energies  to  self-defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Briand's  political 
enemies  say  that  he  does  not  work  very 
hard.   The  most  extreme  Parisian  gossip 


— which  the  Premier  as  well  as  every  one 
else  hears — says  that  he  notpnly  does  not 
write  his  documents  but, does  not  even 
sign  them.  The  most  interesting  com- 
mentary on  this  gossip  is  M.  Briand's  own 
because  it  gives  a  clear  picture  of  his  con- 
ception of  his  work. 

Not  long  ago  M.  Maxime  Vuillaume,  an 
old  friend  of  the  Premier's  newspaper 
days,  was  talking  to  M.  Briand,  and  this 
is  the  record  of  the  conversation,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  published. 

M.  Briand  has  a  method  of  his  own  for  work- 
ing. He  considers,  so  he  told  me,  that  the 
country  has  the  right  to  demand  of  those  to 
whom  it  confides  its  destinies  something  other 
than  mere  material  work.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  living  in  one's  ministerial  office,  assiduously 
carrying  on  the  daily  task,  forehead  perpetually 
bent  over  one's  files,  like  an  ox  at  work.  That 
is  the  business  of  the  staff  around  him. 

Like  most  men  of  large  affairs  the 
Premier  does  not  actually  write  much  with 
his  own  hand.  When  he  addresses  a  cir- 
cular to  his  diplomatic  agents  or  a  wire  to 
one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Allied  countries, 
he  calls  upon  the  competent  head  of  the 
department,  and  dictates  rapidly  the  idea 
which  is  to  be  embodied  in  it.  After  hav- 
ing verified  by  a  careful  perusal  that  his 
thought  has  been  faithfully  translated,  he 
has  only  to  add  his  signature.  He  signs 
all  the  documents,  without  exception, 
which  pass  before  his  eyes.  Those  of 
little  importance,  he  authenticates  by  his 
initials.  The  important  documents  have 
his  signature  clearly  written,  Ah  Briand. 

M.  Briand  gives  the  impression  of  being 
a  particularly  thoughtful  man.  //  Pen- 
sieroso  ("The  Thoughtful"),  an  Italian 
official  remarked  when  he  saw  him  in  Rome 
in  1916.  But  that,  however,  is  not  a 
complete  description. 

"I  am,"  M.  Briand  said,  "a  man  of 
reflection  and  realization." 

His  realizations  in  this  war  are  the  things 
which  make  him  interesting  at  present. 
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They  are,  in  short: 

The  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  founded  on  the  truce  of 
all  parties,  a  conception  likely  to  last 
through  the  war  whether  M.  Briand  heads 
the  French  Government  or  not, 

The  formula  of  "a  single  front,"  meaning 
common  action  and  coordination  between 
the  Allies.  • 

The  sending  of  the  force  to  Saloniki,  the 
outward  sign  of  France's  determination  to 
reconstitute  Serbia  and  to  prevent  Germany 
from  practically  annexing  the  Balkan  States. 

The  ever-increasing  supply  of  guns  and 
ammunitions  for  the  armies. 

At  the  end  of  October,  191 5,  when  he 
took  command  of  the  Government,  M. 
Briand  achieved  the  "realization"  of  his 
plan  for  a  party  truce  and  a  Government 
carried  on  with  the  undisputed  help  of  all 
parties.  He  gave  his  Government  a  new 
strength  by  adding  to  it  men  taken  from 
the  most  opposed  camps,  but  all  devoted 
above  everything  to  the  work  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

With  his  administration  thus  strength- 
ened M.  Briand  immediately  proceeded 
toward  the  realization  of  his  plan  for  a 
single  front.  He  knew  what  was  necessary 
to  do  first  of  all,  if  France  wished  to  win. 
Until  then,  each  of  the  allies  of  the  Entente 
had  valiantly  fought  on  its  own  front,  with 
very  little  cooperation.  The  Germans,  on 
the  other  hand,  favored  by  the  interior 
lines  and  the  organization  of  all  their 
allies,  made  each  plan  fit  in  with  every 
other.  To  meet  this  the  Allies  would  also 
have  to  act  together.  It  was  indispensa- 
ble to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  pursue 
them  only  in  the  general  interest.  For 
that,  unity  of  action  was  necessary. 
There  must  not  be  several  fronts,  but  a 
single  front,  a  single  battle,  a  single  plan. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Allies,  preceded  a  month  earlier  by  M. 
Briand's  preparatory  journey  to  Rome. 
The  closer  cooperation  of  the  Allies  does 
not,  of  course,  eliminate  the  German  ad- 
vantage of  interior  lines.  It  does  offset 
their  unified  control  of  all  the  armies  fight- 
ing on  their  side. 

France  and  her  Allies  owe  to  the  initia- 
tive of  M.  Briand  that  which  has  been 
justly  called,  "the  single  battle  on  the 


single  front."  She  is  still  indebted  to  hir 
for  not  having  abandoned  Saloniki  to  in- 
Central  Empires.  The  expedition  to  th» 
Dardanelles  had  had  a  somewhat  di^v 
trous  result.  The  road  to  Constantinople 
by  the  straits  was  closed.  Was  German 
to  be  left  to  realize  her  Eastern  dreams,  b 
establishing  the  famous  Hamburg-Con- 
stantinople-Bagdad railroad?  Was  sb? 
to  be  left  mistress  in  the  Orient,  to  attao. 
India  and  Egypt?  She  had  dreamed 
that.  M.  Briand  thought,  in  order  t 
combat  her  plans,  of  installing  the  French 
army  in  Saloniki  with  its  continuing  threat 
against  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Balkans 
He  did  not  realize  this  plan  without  roueh 
opposition.  It  was  represented  that  the 
enemy  was  still  about  fifty  miles  from  Pan> 
and  that  it  was  madness  to  go  and  fight  in 
the  Balkans  when  the  French  front  wa> 
menaced.  But  M.  Briand  held  firm, 
and  the  force  is  at  Saloniki  and  has  re- 
taken Monastir.  It  has  not  cut  the  Con- 
stantinople line,  nor  was  it  able  to  save 
Rumania,  though  it  did  keep  a  goodl\ 
force  of  Germans  and  Bulgars  away  from 
Rumania.  But  while  it  remains,  Greece 
cannot  join  the  Teutonic  forces  and  the 
threat  on  the  Constantinople  jine  con- 
tinues to  be  present. 

THE  MUNITIONS  PROBLEM 

But  the  most  vital  problem  before 
France  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  been 
that  of  guns  and  shells.  The  previous 
Government  had  worked  hard  on  this  and 
M.  Briand  has  continued  and  increased 
the  efforts.  M.  Albert  Thomas,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Munitions,  one  of 
the  men  of  notable  ability  shown  by  the 
war,  had  since  May.  1915,  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful  in  his  production 
But  it  was  necessary  to  make  still  more 
and  the  Briand  Government  continued  and 
encouraged  M.  Thomas  in  his  work. 

Shells  are  to-day  turned  out  by  millions 
in  innumerable  factories — many  of  them 
built  since  the  war.  A  single  figure  will 
indicate  at  its  true  value  the  size  of  the 
task  accomplished  by  M.  Briand's  Govern- 
ment. In  August,  1916 — they  are  the 
most  recent  statistics — not  less  than  7 
millions  of  shells  of  all  calibres  were  turned 
out  by  the  factories:  230,000  a  day.  The 
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eserve  includes  an  enormous  quantity  of 
projectiles  which  it  would  be  indiscreet  to 
Jisclose  here.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
his  reserve  is  generous  enough  to  be 
Jrawn  upon  largely.  This  is  more  com- 
prehensible when  set  down  in  conjunction 
.vith  the  fact  that  on  the  Somme  front  the 
two  Allied  armies  used,  in  eighty  days' 
fighting,  12  to  15  millions  of  artillery 
ihells,  without  counting  the  trench  mor- 
tar shells  and  the  various  other  projectiles. 

That  is  an  average  for  both  armies  on 
the  Somme  of  from  150,000  to  200,000 
shells  a  day.    The  French  have  been 
making  230,000  a  day  and  the  output  is 
increasing.    And  in  guns  the  Allies  have 
now  acquired  a  definite  superiority.  The 
French  now  have  added  400-millimetre 
cannons,  which  fire  1,000  kilograms  of 
metal,  and  great  numbers  of  the  380,  the 
305,  the  280,  the  220,  and  the  155  to  their 
large  supplies  of  the  75.  In  a  recent  declar- 
ation, M.  Albert  Thomas  stated,  with 
legitimate  pride,  that  he  had  trebled  the 
figures  which  were  asked  of  him  in  June, 
191 5,  for  the  single  shell  of  1 55  millimetres, 
one  of  those  of  which  the  consumption  is 
particularly  large.    He  added  that  he  did 
not  despair  of  increasing  it  fivefold.  The 
Somme  and  Verdun  battles  are  the  proof 


that  France  has  guns  and  ammunition. 

And  munitions  are  the  necessary  means 
of  the  method  of  victory  which  General 
Nivelle  worked  out  at  Verdun  and  which, 
as  active  chief  of  the  French  armies,  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  try  on  a  larger 
scale.  And,  after  all,  the  one  great  task 
of  the  French  Government  is  to  turn  all 
the  energies  of  the  people  in  effective  form 
toward  the  firing  line  until  the  Germans 
are  beaten  and  France  is  freed. 

"peace  through  victory" 

"The  task  which  remains  for  us  to  carry 
out  is  hard,"  said  M.  Briand  in  his  speech 
of  September  14th  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  "However  heavy  it  may  be, 
we  know  how  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  ending 
by  the  association  of  our  efforts  and  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  good-will  in  which 
France  is  so  rich.  The  union  of  all  the 
live  forces  of  the  country  is  the  essential 
condition  of  success.  It  is  that  which  will 
lead  us  to  the  end:  peace  through  victory, 
a  solid  and  lasting  peace  guaranteed  against 
every  violence  by  international  sanctions." 

That  is  the  French  feeling.  They  are 
prepared  for  any  sacrifice  rather  than  live 
again  alongside  a  powerful  Germany  ruled 
by  the  Prussian  military  caste. 


THE  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  PREMIER 

e  Premier  does  not  actually  write  much  with  his  own  hand.  Important  docu- 
Its  have  his  signature  clearly  written.  Art  Briand 
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Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  c% 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 


C-  October,  in  urging  the  need 
for  careful  guidance  in  the  buying 
of  corporation  stocks,  especially 
among  people  who  were  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  the  formulas  for 
determining  genuine  investment  values, 
the  World's  Work  made  this  suggestion: 
That  the  opportunities  for  investment 
in  stocks  might  better  be  sought,  if  sought 
at  all,  "among  the  seasoned,  dividend- 
paying  issues,  preferably  those  which  are 
exciting  no  speculative  delirium,  but  which 
offer  solid  yields  of  income  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  happen  to  be  passing 
through  a  period  of  market  neglect." 

To  this  suggestion  there  was  an  im- 
mediate and  gratifying  response  from 
correspondents  of  the  magazine.  In  fact, 
letters  continue  to  come  from  prospective 
investors,  expressing  the  desire  to  know 
something  about  "the  why  and  the  where- 
fore" of  the  suggestion  as  applied  to  stocks 
in  the  field  of  legitimate  business;  and  to 
be  supplied  with  concrete  examples  of  the 
kind  of  issues  alluded  to. 

Recent  stock  market  history  has  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  experience,  which 
may  be  summarized  in  an  article  as  an 
illuminating  reply  to  these  letters. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  take  a  part  of  the 
record  of  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  ended 
December  16th  last.  The  table  on  this  page 
shows  the  net  changes  during  that  week 
in  the  prices  of  all  stocks  in  which  the 
transactions  (in  shares)  ran  into  six  figures, 
indicating  extraordinary  activity. 

Admitting  that  there  is  not  a  stock 
mentioned  therein  but  possesses  intrinsic 
merit  in  some  degree,  it  would  be  difficult, 
nevertheless,  to  make  a  selection  of  listed 
issues  more  typical  of  the  general  class  that 
had  been  recklessly  exploited  for  months 
on  the  basis  of  war-time  profits.  Ex- 
cepting the  three  railroad  issues  in  the 
table,  these  stocks  are,  in  fact,  among  the 


best  examples  of  those  in  connection  witb 
which  the  question  of  discrepancy  betwee 
actual  value  and  current  market  price 
had  come  to  be  regarded  with  astonishing 
indifference. 

Nor  did  it  remain  for  the  readjustments 
which  disinterested  observers  had  re- 
peatedly warned  must  sometime  become 
imperatively  necessary — the  readjustments 
in  American  industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
basis — actually  to  get  under  way  to  reveal 
the  consequences  of  such  indifference 
Germany's  unexpected  proposal  to  discus> 
peace,  even  if  difficult  to  interpret  as  poini- 
ing  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  its  osten- 
sible object  in  the  immediate  future, 
served  as  a  stern  reminder  of  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  continuing  indefinitely  to 
appraise  stock  values  in  terms  of  war. 
What  followed,  the  table  suggests,  although 
it  does  not  show  the  limits  of  the  violent 
declines  among  the  industrial  shares  which 
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American  Smelting. 
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Anaconda  Copper  . 
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Crucible  Steel  com. 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  com. 
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Internat'nl  Mer.  Ma- 

rine com. 
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iccompanied  the  first  impulsive  attempts 
it  reappraisal. 

For  the  concrete  examples  of  the  kind 
>f  stocks  whose  investment  qualities  are, 
is  a  rule,  emphasized  under  conditions 
ike  those  referred  to  by  the  very  manner 
n  which  they  resist  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  speculation,  consider  another 
part  of  the  record  of  transactions  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  ended 
l>ecember  16th.  Here  is  a  table  showing 
the  net  changes  during  that  week  in  the 
prices  of  a  dozen  of  the  higher-grade  rail- 
road stocks,  in  only  three  of  which  did  the 
transactions  (in  shares)  run  into  five 
figures.  The  table  also  shows  the  income 
\ields  of  these  stocks  at  present  prices, 
and  for  more  serviceable  comparison  the 
averages  of  their  highest  and  lowest  prices 
during  the  last  five  years: 


some  one  has  picturesquely  characterized 
as  the  "bus  horses"  of  the  stock  market. 

True,  they  are  all  "non-cumulative" 
preferred  stocks— that  is,  issues  whose 
dividends  are  contingent  upon  yearly  earn- 
ings, so  that  if  for  any  reason  the  issuing 
companies  should  be  unable  or  find  it 
inexpedient  to  pay  the  full  rates  called 
for  in  any  given  year,  the  deficiencies  would 
not,  as  in  the  cases  of  "cumulative" 
stocks,  remain  as  continuing  claims  to  be 
met  out  of  future  surplus  earnings.  But 
after  all,  this  is  hardly  an  important  ques- 
tion for  the  intending  buyer  of  such  stocks 
to  take  into  account. 

The  records  of  regular  preferred  dividend 
payments  have  remained  unbroken  in  the 
cases  of  all  these  railroads  for  long  periods 
ranging  from  fifteen  years  in  the  case  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  twenty-three 
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There  are  few  circumstances  in  which 
securities  of  the  general  class  represented 
by  these  stocks  may  not  properly  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  bona  fide  investors 
who  aim  to  escape  the  uncertainties  and 
vicissitudes  of  industrial  and  commercial 
fortune,  but  who  find  occasion  sooner  or 
later  to  seek  diversification  and  a  yield  of 
from  4\  to  6  per  cent.,  outside  the  realm 
of  bonds  and  mortgages. 

It  is  timely,  however,  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  preferred  stocks  mentioned  in 
the  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  their 
present  quotations  are  well  below  the 
five-year  averages,  but  that  they  also  show 
a  sufficient  amount  of  stability  to  give  them 
an  appeal  to  people  who  do  not  go  into 
'he  security  markets  with  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. They  are  the  American  coun- 
terparts of  the  British  securities  which 


years  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&i  St.  Paul. 

Analysis  shows*  moreover,  that  these 
roads,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  caused 
by  special  circumstances,  have  proved 
their  ability  to  earn  their  preferred 
dividend  requirements  from  three  to 
eight  times  over,  even  in  years  of  poorest 
business. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rates  at  which  their 
dividends  are  paid  are.  as  a  rule,  definitely 
fixed,  the  market  prices  of  this  class  of 
securities  are  governed  pretty  much  by  the 
same  conditions  that  govern  the  market 
prices  of  fixed  interest-bearing  long-term 
bonds.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  universally 
recognized  that  the  best  of  the  railroad 
preferred  stocks  in  many  of  their  charac- 
teristics bear  close  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  better  grades  of  bond  investments. 
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Hill,"  which  was  written  with  his  approval  and  from  exclusive  access  to  bis  personal  papers] 


JANUARY,  1893,  saw  the  Great 
Northern  line  opened  for  business 
through  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On 
August  15,  1893,  an  application 
for  the  appointment  of  receivers  was 
made  by  creditors  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
who  alleged  that  the  company  was  in- 
solvent. Receivers  were  appointed;  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  the  Farmers' 
Loan  &  Trust  Company,  as  trustees  for  the 
mortgage,  filed  a  bill  for  the  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgages  securing  its  second,  third, 
and  consolidated  mortgage  bonds.  Such  a 
situation  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  interested  in  the  Great 
Northern,  and  above  all  to  Mr.  Hill. 

The  situation  was  canvassed  by  Mr. 
Hill  with  characteristic  thoroughness.  Con- 
trol—actual or  essential — of  the  Northern 
Pacific  was  no  common  temptation;  it 
would  mean  railroad  harmony  throughout 
all  the  territory  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific,  including  seven  states.  Yet 
in  Mr.  Hill's  mind  such  a  power  was  de- 
sirable principally  because  it  conduced  to 
the  certainty  of  economical  operation. 

The  three  principal  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  were  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Hill.  A  plan  was  matured  and  de- 
finitely drawn  up  in  a  memorandum  to 
which  all  the  parties  gave  their  assent. 
This  constituted  the  first  "  London  Agree- 
ment," which  was  finally  found  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  It  was  drawn  up  at  Mr. 
Morgan's  house  in  London,  and  in  its  terms 
all  the  parties  at  last  found  common 
ground  on  which  they  could  meet. 
This  agreement  contemplated  not  only  a 


gigantic  financial  operation,  but  somethni? 
new  in  the  relation  of  the  transcontinental 
lines.    It  provided  that  the  bondholder? 
should  obtain  a  decree  of  foreclosure  and 
have  the  property  bid  in  by  a  committee  &• 
their  own.    It  was  to  be  reorganized  as  2 
new  company,  with  new  bonds  to  the  total 
of  $100,000,000  or  more,  and  the  same 
amount  of  capital   stock.    The  Great 
Northern  Company  guaranteed  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds,  and 
interest  on  them  not  to  exceed  $6,200,000 
a  year.    In  return,  the  reorganized  com- 
pany was  to  turn  over  one  half  its  capital 
stock  to  the  Great  Northern  or  to  its 
trustee.    However,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  on  March  30,  1896 
forbade  this  combination  which,  in  its 
judgment,  was  forbidden  by  the  law 
Joint  ownership  in  the  form  proposed  ran 
up  against  the  blank  wall  of  a  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    But  Mr.  Hill  had  a  com- 
plete plan  of  reorganization  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  on  new  lines  worked  out  by 
the  beginning  of  1896,  and  he  and  ht> 
friends  were  ready  to  act  promptly  after 
the  court  had  spoken. 

The  new  plan  settled  upon,  by  the  same 
parties  that  had  joined  in  the  old,  after 
conferences  in  London  and  New  York, 
simply  substituted  the  principle  of  joint 
ownership  by  individuals  for  that  by  cor- 
porations. What  the  companies  could 
not  do  legally  was  entirely  lawful  for  their 
stockholders  in  a  private  capacity.  Mr 
Hill  and  his  friends  had  bougR!  a  large 
block  of  Northern  Pacific  stock.  Mr. 
Morgan  acted  for  the  body  of  the  old 
stockholders  and  for  associates  of  his  own 
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who  were  putting  new  money  into  the 
enterprise.   On  March  16,  1896,  a  plan  of 
reorganization  was  announced,  and  de- 
clared operative  April  24,  1896.    It  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  the  property  at  fore- 
closure, and  the  organization  of  a  new 
company  with  $80,000,000  common  and 
S7 5, 000,000  preferred  stock,  and  the  issue 
of  not  to  exceed  $130,000,000  prior  lien 
4   per  cent,  bonds  and  not  to  exceed 
S6o,ooo,ooo  3  per  cents.    These  bonds 
were  issued  only  in  part,  and  from  time 
to  time  as  necessity  required.    A  syndicate 
consisting  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  representa- 
tives and  friends  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 
subscribed  $45,000,000  to  underwrite  the 
scheme  and  $5,000,000  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  property  immediately.  Mr. 
Hill  was  not  a  member  of  the  syndicate. 
But  by  an  agreement  reached  in  London 
between  him  and  Mr.  Morgan,  he  and  his 
friends  were  to  have  the  right  to  take  such 
portions  of  the  stock  as  were  not  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  old  stockholders  under 
the  plan  of  reorganization.    This  amount 
turned  out  to  be  about  $16,000,000,  and 
gave  them  a  large  interest  and  the  usual 
stockholders'  voice  to  the  extent  of  that 
holding  and  such  additional  stock  as  they 
purchased  from  time  to  time  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.    The  right  to  retire 
the  preferred  stock  at  par  on  any  first  of 
January  during  the  next  twenty  years  was 
reserved;  a  provision  whose  importance, 
soon  to  be  tested,  was  not  then  foreseen. 
Both  classes  of  stock  were  vested  in  five 
voting  trustees  for  the  first  five  years, 
the  voting  power  of  the  trust  expiring 
November  1,   1901.    Mr.  Morgan  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  it. 

A  struggle  for  control  of  the  Columbia 
River  country  was  now  in  sight.  The 
key  to  the  situation  was  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  Utah  Northern,  formed  ini889and 
controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the 
<  )regon  Railway  &  Transcontinental  Com- 
pany. In  1881  the  different  interests  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  had  been  for  the 
time  consolidated  by  the  famous  "blind 
pool,"  engineered  by  Mr.  Villard.  With 
the  $8,000,000  subscribed  for  his  venture, 
whose  character  and  purpose  he  did  not 
disclose  until  the  time  for  action  came, 


he  organized  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinen- 
tal Company.  Controlling,  already,  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company, 
he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  whirlwind  of  re- 
ceiverships in  1893  carried  the  whole 
flimsy  combination  before  it..  It  was  of 
little  value  that  the  Union  Pacific  had  a 
majority  now  of  the  stock  of  all  these 
companies,  for  the  Union  Pacific  itself  was 
a  formal  bankrupt.  And  each  of  its 
chickens  followed  the  old  hen  into  little 
receiverships  of  their  own.  In  1896  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  operated  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  of  line. 

MR.  HARRI  MAN  HEADS  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

A  plan  had  at  last  been  matured  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
receivers  of  the  company  were  discharged. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  at  first  head  of  a 
new  New  York  firm  of  bankers  and  brokers, 
then  appearing  in  the  railroad  world  as 
the  controlling  power  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  came  to  the  head  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  was  evident  at  this  time  that 
the  two  northern  transcontinental  must 
have  the  use  of  the  Columbia  Valley  outlet. 
For  years  Mr.  Hill  had  been  accustomed 
to  weigh  this  matter  among  future  possi- 
bilities. If  he  could  have  his  way,  there 
would  be  no  fight  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  no  new  railroad  built  down  the  north 
shore  of  the  Columbia,  paralleling  that 
already  in  operation  on  the  south  bank. 
Mr.  Hill  took  up  the  matter  directly  with 
Mr.  Harriman.  Now  Mr.  Hill  set  out  his 
views  in  detail  and  in  writing.  This  per- 
sonal letter  to  Mr.  Harriman  is  immensely 
interesting;  it  is  dated  September  12,  1809: 

"The  change  in  plan  of  operation  made 
necessary  by  the  sale  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic's holdings  of  Navigation  Company 
preferred  shares  and  that  Company's  with- 
drawal from  the  agreement  leaves  the 
situation  as  regards  the  relations  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  a  position  of  too  great  uncertainty 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  re- 
arrange a  basis  for  jointly  operating  the 
Navigation  Company's  lines.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  I  have  always  considered  it 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
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that  the  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific, 
and  Great  Northern  should  be  placed  as 
regards  the  Navigation  Company  where 
the  interests  of  the  first  named  would  be 
best  served  by  a  plan  providing  practically 
for  the  joint  ownership  of  the  Navigation 
Company  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  to 
it  the  support  and  benefit  of  all  the  traffic 
of  the  other  three  companies.  During 
my  recent  conversation  with  you  on  the 
subject,  you  spoke  of  the  desirability  of 
the  Union  Pacific  having  its  own  line  to 
Portland  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  I  think 
it  goes  without  argument  that  each  should 
and  will  have  access  to  Portland  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  I  can  speak  with  certainty 
for  the  Great  Northern  in  that  regard. 
An  arrangement  for  all  three  companies  to 
use  the  Navigation  Company's  lines  would 
necessitate  conditions  of  a  permanent 
character,  giving  to  each  company  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  under  all  the 
circumstances  the  same  rights  and  benefits 
as  would  accrue  under  separate  lines  owned 
by  each.  This  would  include  equal  con- 
ditions applying  to  business  east  or  west 
through  the  Huntington  and  Spokane 
gateways,  and  an  equal  division  of  the 
business  which  could  properly  be  divided 
between  the  three  companies.  Local  busi- 
ness of  each  of  the  three  companies  to  and 
from  the  lines  of  the  Navigation  Company 
would  readily  take  care  of  itself,  as  also 
the  local  business  of  the  Navigation 
Company. 

"  1  think,  with  such  an  arrangement  as  1 
have  outlined,  the  Northern  Pacific  would 
be  willing  to  arrange  for  the  business  of 
the  Union  Pacific  to  go  over  its  lines  be- 
tween Portland  and  Puget  Sound.  Possi- 
bly the  better  arrangement  would  be  to 
include  the  Portland  and  Puget  Sound 
business  in  the  general  arrangement. 

MUTUAL  PROFITS 

"In  looking  over  this  plan,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you  that  the  Great  Northern  is 
assuming  a  great  deal  when  it  has  not  a 
mile  of  railroad  at  this  time  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  has  a  large  majority, 
through  the  Short  Line,  of  the  shares  of 


the  Navigation  Company,  but  I  may  urgt 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Great  Norther 
would  bring  to  the  Navigation  Compu;  I 
the  valuable  traffic  of  about  5,500  miles 
of  railway  in  a  new  country  which  is  very  | 
rapidly  growing,  and  most  of  which  the  ' 
Navigation  Company  could  not  secure  in 
any  other  way.    This  also  applies  to  most  j 
of  the  Northern  Pacific's  5,000   miles.  1 
The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  1 
Pacific  would  also  become  in  a  measure 
guarantors  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the 
Navigation  Company  to  the  extent  of 
whatever  sum  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
value  of  the  Navigation  Company,  and 
this  sum  would  be  in  any  event  not  far 
from  twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to 
duplicate  the  property  to-day.    In  other 
words,  the  owners  of  the  Navigation 
Company  would  be  protected  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  substantially  with- 
out competition  or  diversion  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  one  or  more  lines  would  greatly 
reduce  and  ultimately,  in  my  opinion,  force 
a  reduction  of  the  capital  represented  in 
the  Navigation  Company's  property.  I 
know  that  country  fairly  well,  and  I  think 
that  with  five  million  dollars  1  could  build 
a  much  better  line  from  our  road  into 
Portland;  and  with,  say,  two  million  more, 
reach  the  most  productive  sections  of  the 
Navigation  Company.   This  would  call 
for  an  annual  charge  of,  say,  $300,000. 
which  I  feel  very  sure  is  much  less  than 
we  would  pay  the  Navigation  Company 
for  doing  our  business  under  such  a  plan 
as  I  have  outlined. 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  take 
what  I  have  said  herein  as  a  plain  statement 
of  the  case  as  I  look  at  it,  and  I  also  ask 
that  you  will  endeavor  to  have  the  matter 
brought  to  an  early  conclusion,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  all  shape  our  affairs  to  work 
to  a  common  end  and  bring  about  such 
an  arrangement  as  will  be  of  permanent 
good  to  all  concerned.    If  it  is  the  wish  ' 
of  yourself  and  friends  to  hold  the  Navi-  j 
gation  Company  for  your  own  use,  and 
not  to  make  it  available  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  ourselves,  you  are  certainly 
in  a  position  to  do  with  it  as  you  may  deem  J 
best,  ox  otherwise,  and  1  only  ask  that  we  I 
be  informed  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  con- 
venient whether  we  shall  look  forward  to 
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some  such  arrangement  as  1  have  outlined, 
or  whether  we  shall  take  the  matter  up 
outside  of  the  Navigation  Company.  I 
have  included  the  Northern  Pacific,  for  the 
reason  that  I  would  be  unwilling  to  assume 
the  burden  of  the  Navigation  Company 
jointly  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  leave 
the  Northern  Pacific  free  to  divide  the 
traffic  as  it  would  be  able  to  do  with  an 
investment  so  much  less  than  the  Naviga- 
tion Company's  that  the  latter  would  be 
unable  to  meet  it.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider this  fully  and  entirely  on  a  business 
basis  with  a  view  to  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  something  practical  when  I  am  again 
in  New  York,  which  1  hope  will  be  about 
the  middle  of  October." 

This  statement  covers  the  case  com- 
pletely. It  was  an  honest,  businesslike 
presentation  of  the  facts,  not  without 
occasional  acidity  and  disclosure  of  possi- 
bilities of  trouble  if  anybody  wanted  to 
make  trouble.  It  undoubtedly  affected 
profoundly  the  views  of  Mr.  Harriman. 

THE   BURLINGTON  PURCHASE 

It  was  now  definitely  agreed  between 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Morgan,  representing 
the  two  sets  of  stockholders,  and  each 
largely  interested  in  both  companies, 
that  some  railroad  system  must  be  acquired 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  which  should  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  their  own 
through  line  to  Chicago  and  admitting 
them  to  the  markets  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  South  and  the  Southwest. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  big  sys- 
tems, the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

The  Chicago,    Burlington  &  Quincy 
was  one  of  the  best  constructed,  best 
managed,  and  most  profitably  operated 
systems  in  the  West.    It  had  its  own  line 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  well  built,  well 
handled,  and  with  good  terminal  facilities 
connections.    It  had  a  network  of 
lines  in  northwestern    Illinois,  reached 
•  eona  and  Quincy,  and  ran  thence  to 
^t.  Louis.    It  covered  southern  Iowa  and 
northern  Missouri,  from   Burlington  to 
Omaha  and  from  Omaha  to  St.  Joseph, 
Kansas  City,    and    St.    Louis.  Across 


southern  Nebraska  its  lines  stretched,  with 
termini  at  Denver  and  Cheyenne.  North- 
west it  had  a  line  straight  up  to  and 
through  the  Black  Hills  to  Billings,  in 
Montana.  To  add  this  system  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
would  be  almost  like  clasping  tight  together 
and  making  homogeneous  the  two  slightly 
separated  parts  of  one  great  transportation 
whole.  The  total  length  of  lines  operated 
by  it  in  1901,  exclusive  of  systems  leased 
or  otherwise  controlled,  was  7,911.  The 
Burlington,  or  "Q,"  as  it  was  called,  had 
been  organized  under  another  name  as 
early  as  1849."  It  absorbed  one  line  after 
another  and  built  steadily,  growing  rich 
and  powerful  because  it  ran  through  one 
of  the  best  traffic  countries  in  the  West. 
Its  capital  stock  in  1901  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $1 10,500.000  and  its  funded  debt 
a  little  more  than  $145,000,000. 

And  there  was  another  good  reason  for 
wishing  to  buy  the  Burlington  road.  The 
Union  Pacific  people  had  already  been 
nibbling  at  this  tempting  bait.  They  had 
visions  of  a  control  which  would  give  them 
undisputed  sway  south  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  line  and  through  the  Middle  West. 
They  also  wanted  to  build  a  fence  across 
the  southern  and  eastern  line  of  their 
northern  rivals.  They  aspired  to  domina- 
tion of  all  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, save  a  northern  strip  reduced  to 
such  helplessness  that  it,  too,  would 
finally  be  taken  into  camp.  Mr.  Harri- 
man and  Mr.  Schiff  took  up  the  matter 
of  a  purchase  of  the  Burlington  with 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Harris,  representing 
the  latter  system.  Mr.  Perkins  had  what 
amounted  practically  to  an  option  on  the 
property.  Mr.  Harriman  made  an  offer, 
but  it  was  too  low  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  Then,  believing  that  he 
could  make  terms  satisfactory  to  himself 
later,  he  went  back  to  New  York.  During 
the  fall  of  1900  or  the  early  winter  of  1901, 
Union  Pacific  interests  had  purchased 
eight  or  nine  million  dollars'  worth  of 
Burlington  stock  in  the  open  market. 
Not  enough  of  it  was  to  be  had  in  this 
way  for  a  control,  and  the  enterprise  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Hill's  negotiations.  His 
ear  was  quick  to  catch  the  warning  signal. 
The  Burlington  in  Union  Pacific  hands 
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would  be  even  more  dangerous  as  an 
enemy  than  it  would  be  profitable  in  his 
own  hands  as  an  ally. 

No  time  was  wasted,  and  a  sale  was 
agreed  upon,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
both  parties,  in  March,  1901. 

At  the  directors'  meeting  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  April 
20,  1901,  a  preamble  and  resolutions  cover- 
ing this  important  deal  were  adopted. 
These  stated  the  opinion  of  the  board 
that  it  was  desirable  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  company  that  it  should 
obtain,  either  separately  "or  in  harmony 
and  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,"  an  interest  in  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company.  After  asserting  that  it  could 
not  be  obtained  except  by  such  joint  pur- 
chase and  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  joint 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  S200  par  value  for 
each  $100  par  value  to  be  acquired,  and 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  had  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  enter  into  this  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  whole  or  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company.  The  two  systems  actually 
acquired  96.79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
authorized  issue.  The  report  of  the  presi- 
dent for  June  30,  1901,  covers  all  these 
transactions  officially  as  follows: 

"  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany have  jointly  purchased  1,075,772 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  payment  for  the  same  have  issued 
their  Joint  Collateral  Trust  Bonds  and 
scrip  to  the  amount  of  S21 5,1 54,000. 
Further  bonds  of  the  same  series,  up  to  a 
total  of  $222,400,000,  may  be  issued  for 
acquiring  the  residue  of  the  stock.  The 
Burlington  system  includes  7,0)92.60  miles 
of  standard  gauge  railroad  (on  which  are 
423.15  miles  of  second  track,  making 
altogether  8,415.75  miles  of  standard 
gauge  single  track),  and  178.77  miles  of 
narrow  gauge  railroad." 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  purchase 
in  every  way  justified  the  calculations  of 
the  men  who  advocated  it.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Mount  Stephen.  Mr.  Hill  outlines 


vigorously  the  new  strategic  position 
"With  the  Great  Northern.  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quino 
under  one  grand  control,  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  strength  as  lu 
traffic,  terminal  cities  and  terminal  facili- 
ties, and  territorial  control,  which  is  no* 
the  strongest  in  the  West  and  will  daih 
grow  stronger.  We  have  secured 
advantage  by  being  in  the  best 
receive  the  western  movement  of 
tion,  which  is  beginning  to  assume 
portions  never  before  reached  in 
settlement  of  this  country." 

The  Burlington  has  remained  a 
system.    Neither  its  shareholders 
public  have  had  any  reason  to 
transfer  of  control.    Its  business  incf 
especially  to  the  south  and 
Nowhere  was  it  injured. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  Great  Noffdftro 
increased  about  30  per  cent.  The  forcig- 
business  increased  more  than  100  percent 
The  Northern  Pacific  reaped  a  simib 
benefit,  and  along  with  increased 
and  profits  went  decreased  rates. 


I  business 


MUTTERINC.S  OF  THE  COMING 

Union  Pacific  interests  had,  late  in  1900 
or  very  early  in  1901,  bought  in  the  market 
a  relatively  small  stock  interest  in  the 
Burlington.  Finding  this  route  a  "no 
thoroughfare,"  they  had  sold  it  again 
Mr.  Hill  was  not  ignorant  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this.  Neither  was  Mr.  Morgan, 
to  whom,  as  more  particularly  responsible 
for  the  financial  future  of  Northern  Pacific 
it  was  of  even  greater  interest.  For  the 
Burlington  system  and  the  Burlington 
territory  alone  intervened  as  neutral 
ground  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Union  Pacific. 

Early  in  March  the  Union  Pacific  in- 
terests made  a  request  for  a  share  in  the 
Burlington  property.  They  proposed  to 
put  up  a  share  of  the  cash  and  receive 
representation  and  influence.  But  the 
buyers  refused.  They  had  seen  their  peril 
They  realized  the  value  of  their  holdings 
Not  only  were  they  practically  in  possession 
of  a  useful  and  remunerative  property, 
but  they  had  interposed  a  buffer  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  their  most 
aggressive  rival. 
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Blocked  in  his  scheme  to  obtain  control 
of  the  Burlington,  Mr.  Harriman  formed 
a  project  whose  daring  commands  admira- 
tion from  friend  and  foe;  whose  execution 
was  so  swift,  so  unsparing,  so  successful, 
that  but  for  a  single  oversight  his  stroke 
would  have  gone  home.    Had  he  won  to 


hostile  attack  along  two  thousand  miles 
of  battle  front.  It  would  have  been  shut 
into  the  narrow  strip  between  its  line  and 
the  Canadian  border.  As  the  Union 
Pacific  would  succeed  also  to  a  half  interest 
in  the  Burlington,  the  situation  there  would 
be  a  permanent  deadlock.    All  the  system 
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The  genius  of  the  Union  Pacific  System  who  by  a  bold  stroke  almost  succeeded  in  wresting  the  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  away  from  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  the 
battle  to  obtain  the  railroad  control  of  the  Northwest 


his  goal,  the  future  of  the  Great  Northern 
would  have  been  limited  and  uncertain 
indeed.  The  l'nion  Pacific  interests  had 
determined  on  nothing  less  than  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Northern  Pacific  itself,  by 
purchasing  a  majority  of  its  stock.  The 
boldness  of  the  project,  so  different  now  in 
magnitude  from  the  old  days  when  Mr. 
Villa rd  had  realized  it — S78.000.000  to 
put  up  instead  of  S8.ooo.(xx> — allied  it  to 
a  work  of  genius.  Suppose  the  L'nion 
Pacific  interests  in  control  of  Northern 
Pacific.  At  once  the  Great  Northern 
would  have  had  to  make  terms  with  its 
owners  or  bear  the  brunt  of  incessant 


of  relations  and  the  scheme  of  traffic  worked 
out  so  carefully  by  Mr.  Hill  would  have 
been  either  suspended  or  destroyed.  There 
could  be  but  one  issue  from  a  position  so 
intolerable.  He  would  have  had  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could.  And  the  terms 
dictated  by  an  interest  that  would  then 
have  reached  from  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston  to  Winnipeg,  and  from  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  and  Tacoma  to 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  were 
not  likely  to  be  tolerable.  The  victor 
could  have  made  those  terms  almost  what 
he  pleased. 

It  was  with  a  clear  vision  of  this,  making 
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THROUGH  THE  CASCADE  MOUNTAINS  ON  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

"You  spoke,"  said  Mr.  Hill  to  Mr.  Harriman,  "of  the  desirability  of  the  Union  Pacific  having  its  o»t> 
line  to  Portland  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Great  Northern.  ...  I  think  ii  goes 
without  argument  that  each  should  and  will  have  access  to  Portland  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  can  speak  with 
certainty  for  the  Great  Northern  in  that  regard" 


the  great  venture  worth  while,  win  or  lose, 
that  the  Union  Pacific  interests  started 
their  campaign  for  buying  control  of 
Northern  Pacific.  After  all.  it  was  not 
such  a  hopeless  bit  of  crusading  as  it 
seemed  at  first  glance.    The  latter  com- 


pany had  outstanding  $80,000,000  of 
common  and  $75  .000.000  of  preferred  stock 
Holders  of  both  shared  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  property.  It  was  never 
the  custom  for  the  managers  and  directors 
of  a  big  system  to  own  an  absolute  majority 
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f  its  stock.    From  30  to  40  per  cent,  was 
isually  deemed  ample  to  secure  or  protect 
ontrol.    Mr.  Hill  personally  never  needed 
I ny thing  like  that  amount.    The  loyalty 
if  his  stockholders  made  it  unnecessary. 
Ic  said,  speaking  of  this  very  occasion: 
I  I  may  say  that  I  think  I  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  and  its  predecessor  as  -fully'  as 
he  policy  of  any  railway  ever  was  con- 
rolled  in  this  country,  and  I  never  owned 
•ver  10  or  12  per  cent.    I  never  owned  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  but  I  always  had  a 
following  of  good,  loyal  stockholders,  and 
the  men  who  were  most  active,  covering 
bbout  33  or  3s  millions  out  of  125  millions, 
practically  formed  the  company,  and  they 
kiestred    that    their   other  shareholders, 
whoever  they  were,  new  or  old.  might 
participate  in  anything  that  they  were 
doing,  if  they  thought  it  would  be  any 
advantage    to    them    as  shareholders." 
I  here  was  little  possibility  of  uniting  the 
scattered   stockholders   representing  the 
balance  of  power  in  any  large  corporation 
unto  a  coherent  opposition  which  could 
overthrow  those  in  control.    At  worst,  no 
such  operation  in  Northern  Pacific  was 
1  likely  to  be  carried  through  without  send- 
ing bubbles  to  the  surface  in  time  to  give 
ample  warning. 

So  the  interests  represented  by  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Morgan  did  not   have  a 
majority  of  its  stock.    It  had  not  occurred 
to  them  that  they  would  need  it.  There 
1  was   no  dissatisfaction   in   their  camp. 
They  did  not  do  business  that  way.  And 
a  frontal  attack  was  something  they  did 
not  expect.    For  once  in  their  lives  they 
were   caught   napping.    They   had  not 
overlooked  the  possibility,  they  had  dis- 
counted  it.    Fxamining  it  coldly,  they 
had  dismissed  it  as  a  chimera.    Mr.  Hill 
said:    "As  I  remember  it,  one  of  our  di- 
rectors raised  a  question  that  inasmuch 
as  the  purchase  of  the  Burlington  stock 
and  the  creation  of  a  bond  to  pay  for  it 
involved  the  joint  and  several  liability 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  purchase,  it 
was  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  Great 
Northern  to  know  that  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic would  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  people 
m  ho  might  be  interested  in  other  directions, 
in  developing  in  other  directions  or  other 
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Who  with  Mr.  Mill  played  the  chief  role  in  the 
battle  for  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  "It 
was  a  time  when  men  counted  for  millions.  Abso- 
lute confidence  existed  between  the  two  men  .  .  . 
so  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Morgan  agreed  to  stand  by  each 
other.    It  was  man's  word  against  the  world" 

sections  of  the  country;  and  I  remember 
I  answered  that,  with  what  myself  and 
friends  held  at  that  time  and  what  Morgan 
cv  Company  held,  we  would  have  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  35  or  40 
millions  of  the  stock  out  of  a  total  of 
155  millions,  which  was  larger  than  is 
usually  held  in  any  of  the  large  companies. 
I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  it  was 
at  all  likely  that  anybody  would  under- 
take to  buy  in  the  market  the  control 
of  i>5  millions  of  stock.*'  In  March. 
1001,  Mr.  Hill  said  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  Union  Pacific  parties  holding 
stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  Larly  in 
May  they  advised  him  that  they  had 
secured  a  substantial  control.  And  they 
had  reason  to  believe  it.  So  lii'htning-like 
was  the  assault. 

Mr.  Hill  was  under  no  illusion  as  to 
what  the  success  of  the  Union  Pacific  in 
this  foray  would  mean.  It  was  the  coun- 
terstroke  to  the  Burlington  purchase, 
livery  consideration  which  made  the  latter 
advisable  made  the  former  ruinous.  T  his 
was  not  .1  question  ol  prestige,  it  was  .1 
matter  of  life  or  death.    At  the  time,  and 
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THROUGH  1  HE  CASCADE  MOUNTAINS  ON  THE  NORTHERN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
"  The  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  fixed  forOctober.  WhentheW* 
cleared  away"  (after  the  struggle  in  which  Mr  Harriman  had  tried  to  wrest  control  of  the  Northern  P** 
away  from  Mr  Hill  and  his  associates;  "  the  defender  of  the  property  had  won  a  clear  and  undoubted 


again  in  later  years,  he  described  it  as  such. 
"The  value  i>f  the  property  would  be 
destroyed.  Its  growth  would  be  restricted. 
It  would  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of 
another  property  or  hodv  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  restricted  or  might  be 


restricted  so  as  not  to  interfere 
growth  of  the  other  property.  Wc«* 
making  great  efforts,  and  very  sucos^ 
efforts,  at  that  time,  to  settle  upafltltf 
northern  section  between  the  Great  U 
and  Puget  Sound,  and  bringing  in  < 
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normous  number  of  people,  many  of  these 
K*t  >ple  coming  from  the  line  of  the  Union 
*acific   in   Kansas  and  the  Southwest, 
>ring;ing  them  up  here.    And  I  remember 
•  ne    reason  why  they  wanted  to  get  a 
« >int  interest  in  the  Burlington;  they  said 
v.  e    were  getting  too  strong  for  them, 
\e   were  going  down  into  their  country 
md  taking  people  from  there.    That  was 
»ne  of  the  reasons  they  gave."    Still  more 
•xplicitly    he   explained    the  inevitable 
:<  in  sequences.    "If  that  stock  had  not 
been    redeemed,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
controlled  the  Northern  Pacific  and  half 
the    Burlington,  they  would  very  soon 
control  the  Great  Northern.    Because  if 
the  Union  Pacific  controlled  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  controlled  the  Burlington  to 
the  extent  that  the  Northern  Pacific  half- 
interest  would  control  it.  we  would  be 
deprived  of  any  access  that  we  could  con- 
trol for  a  moment  longer  than  the  good 
uill  of  another  company;  and  we  could 
not  go  on  building  up  a  business  on  any 
such  condition.    And  let  me  add,  further, 
if  I  may.  that  it  would  have  almost  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  the  Great  Northern 
property  or  its  shares  for  its  shareholders. 
I  would  have  recommended  them  to  sell 
their  line  at  once  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  get.    It  was  not  a  question  of  com- 
petition.   It  was  a  question  of  physical 
inability  to  reach  the  market.    We  would 
he  shut  out  from  the  markets." 

The  secret  had  been  well  kept.  During 
the  month  of  April  the  Union  Pacific  in- 
terests were  quietly  gathering  in  all  the 
Northern  Pacific  stock  they  could  reach. 
Many  holders  who  were  friendly  to  those 
in  control  were  taken  unawares  and,  to 
their   lasting  regret,  parted  with  their 
shares  without  anv  idea  of  the  purpose 
f<>r  which  possession  of  them  was  to  be 
used.    One  stockholder  to  the  extent  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  had  already  sold 
when  he  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Hill  asking  him  not  to.    He  said  afterward 
that  he  would  rather  have  burned  his 
stock  if  he  had  known  what  it  meant. 
This  buying  continued  through  the  first 
week  in  May;  and  by  that  time  the  Union 
Pacific  people  had  secured  $41. 000,000 
of  preferred  and  5^7,000.000  of  common. 
The  total.  SyK.oco.ooo.uas  a  clear  majority 
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I'nder  whom  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  de- 
clined until  it  went  into  I  he  hands  of  receivers  in  i8gv 
"  The  situation  was  canvassed  hy  Mr.  Mill  with  char- 
acteristic thoroughness.  Control — actual  or  essential 
— of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  no  common  temptation: 
it  would  mean  railroad  harmony  throughout  all  the 
territory  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Coast" 

of  the  $1 55,000,000  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  had  a  sure  control  and 
rested  on  their  oars. 

After  the  Burlington  purchase  had  been 
concluded  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  health  was 
poor,  went  abroad.  His  first  news  was 
that  the  control  of  Northern  Pacific  was  in 
danger,  if  it  had  not  already  been  lost. 
Mr.  I  (ill  and  his  friends,  who  were  advised 
at  last  by  the  steady  rise  in  price  of  the 
stock  and  by  whispers  of  something  going 
on,  such  as  inevitably  circulate  in  the 
most  covert  transactions,  had  now  sized 
up  the  situation.  It  was  very  late  in  the 
day  and  much  ground  had  been  lost.  On 
the  second  day  of  May,  only  one  week 
before  the  storm  burst,  Morgan  cV  (Com- 
pany had.  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, unsuspectingly  sold  more  than  a 
million  dollars  of  Northern  Pacific.  On 
the  same  date  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the 
proprietary  companies  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  sold  n.000  shares  of  the  common 
stock.  Mr.  Hill  had  reached  New  York 
only  the  day  before.    He  lost  no  time. 
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ALONG  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

"During  the  mnnlh  of  April  the  Union  Pacific  interests  were  quietly  gathering  in  all  the  Northern  Pa  - 
stock  they  could  reach. ...  By  the  first  week  in  May  they  had  secured  $41,000,000  of  preferred  stock  jr.: 
$$7,000,000  of  common.  The  total.  $7^,000,000,  was  a  clear  majority  of  the  $1 55,000,000  outstanding  cap'J 
slock  of  the  Northern  Pacific.    They  believed  that  they  had  a  sure  control  and  rested  on  their  oars" 


The  steady  rise  in  price  from  $1 10  to 
S120  was  to  him  like  a  steady  fall  of  the 
barometer.  Soon,  also,  glittering  possi- 
bilities were  dangled  before  him.  He  was 
assured  that  control  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific had  already  passed  into  other  hands 
and  would  be  held  there  firmly.  But  his 
position  and  his  power,  he  was  told,  would 
be  made  greater  than  ever  before.  It  was 
a  kingly  crown  in  the  railroad  world  that 
was  offered  to  him.  This  was  his  reply: 
"  I  simply  said  that  it  was  not  necessary 


to  bribe  me  to  do  the  fair  and  respected 
thing  toward  so  close  a  neighbor  as  tht 
Union  Pacific;  and  on  the  other  hand  I 
could  not  be  bribed  to  do  wrong  in  am 
way."  The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  •*» 
Morgan  was  advised  by  cable,  and  hi 
and  his  friends  and  Mr.  Hill  took  counsel 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  friend 
on  whom  he  could  depend  held  only  fr^' 
$18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  of  common 
and  the  Morgan  Company  from  57.ooo.of*1 
to  58, 000,000.    At  a  disadvantage  here. 
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they  had  the  all-important  certainty  in 
their  minds  that  upon  the  common  stock 
alone  rested  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
property.  The  $37,000,000  held  by  the 
Union  Pacific  was  less  than  a  majority  of 
S8o.ooo,ooo;  but  the  margin  was  narrow. 

Everybody  knew  what  it  would  mean 
to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the  amount 
necessary   to  convert   the  Hill-Morgan 
holdings  into  a  majority.    Prices  would 
soar;    speculative    purchases   and  sales 
would  confuse  and  impede  the  transac- 
tion; and  the  almost  irresistible  temptation 
would  be  offered  to  those  really  friendly, 
but   not  absolutely  identical  with  this 
interest,  to  sell  out  at  the  big  figures  that 
were  offered.    It  was  a  time  when  millions 
literally  were  to  be  made,  not  by  treachery, 
but  merely  by  a  lesion  in  friendship.  But 
it  was  a  time  when  men  counted  for  as 
much  as  millions.    Absolute  confidence 
existed  between  the  two  men  most  con- 
cerned.   Exactly  as  the  four  associates 
made  all  their  arrangements  to  buy  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific,  and  pledged  all  their 
"  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor"  without 
a  word  in  writing,  so  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Morgan  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other, 
let  come  what  might.    It  was  man's  word 
against  the  world.    Mr.  Morgan  described 
the  position,  his  quick  vision  in  a  time  of 
doubt  and  danger,  and  his  instant  decision, 
in   this  laconic  fashion:    "We  had  re- 
organized the  Northern  Pacific.    We  had 
placed  all  the  securities  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  I  knew,  as  I  had  always  sup- 
posed, that  there  were  people — friends  of 
ours  and  other  people — who  held  practically 
enough  Northern  Pacific — we  always  sup- 
posed we  had  with  us  people  upon  whom 
we  could  depend  to  protect  our  moral 
control  of  the  property — and  consequently 
when  that  news  came  to  me  I  hadn't  any 
d  >ubt  about  the  fact  of  the  matter,  and 
at  the  same  time  this  news  came  so  strong, 
whoever  had  acquired  it,  1  felt  something 
must  have  happened.    Somebody  must 
have  sold.    I  knew  where  certain  stocks 
were,  and  I  figured  it  up.    I  feel  bound  in 
all  honor  when  I  reorganize  a  property  and 
am  morally  responsible  for  its  management 
to  protect  it,  and  I  generally  do  protect  it; 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  buy  150,000  shares  of  stock, 


MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF 

What  Lord  Mount  Stephen  was  to  Lord  Strath- 
cona  in  the  development  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  what  J.  P.  Morgan  was  to  Mr.  Hill  in  his 
development  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  so  was 
Mr.  Schiff  to  Edward  H.  Harriman  in  his  plans 
for  extending  the  Union  Pacific 

which  we  proceeded  to  do,  and  with  that 
I  knew  we  had  a  majority  of  common  stock, 
and  1  knew  that  actually  gave  us  the  con- 
trol and  they  couldn't  take  the  minority 
and  have  it  sacrificed  to  the  Union  Pacific's 
interests." 

That  "which  we  proceeded  to  do," 
covering  in  five  words  an  undertaking  so 
great  and  apparently  impossible,  is  de- 
lightful. What  the  .Morgan  firm  had  to  do 
was  to  go  into  the  market,  where  the  waves 
were  already  telling  of  rapids  and  cataracts 
ahead,  and  buy  about  $15,000,000  of 
Northern  Pacific  stock.  Before  doing  so 
they  asked  Mr.  Hill  if  he  and  his  friends 
would  hold  their  stock  and  not  sell  out. 
His  reply  was  characteristic.  "I  said 
myself  and  friends  would  stand  without 
hitching."  And  they  did.  For  himself 
it  was  easy.  Money  could  not  make  him 
break  faith.  To  be  able  to  answer  in  the 
same  positive  and  confident  way  for  the 
band  of  friends  who  had  retained  large 
interests  in  the  projects  with  which  they 
knew  he  was  connected  by  ownership  or 
by  his  personal  activity  was  something  to 
be  prouder  of  than  possession  of  a  dozen 
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railroads.  He  appealed  to  their  loy- 
alty. The  way  in  which  those  friends 
stood  by  him  through  this  crucial  time 
is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  that  could 
be  paid  to  any  man.  When  the  5,000,000 
of  stock  was  bought  and  the 
sky  cleared,  the  Union  Pacific 
people  were  found  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  stock  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  Hill 
and  Morgan  interests  had 
more  than  $42,500,000  of  the 
common  stock,  a  majority  of 
about  ?3 ,000,000. 

The  great  advantage  of 
Mr.  Hill  in  this  struggle  was 
that,  having  participated  in 
the  reorganization  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  he  knew 
the conditionsunder which  its 
stock  had  been  issued  and  by 
which  it  might  be  retired. 
The  Morgan  firm,  of  course, 
had  them  by  heart.  The  all- 
important  one  was  that  the 
preferred  shares  could  be  re- 
tired on  any  1st  of  January 
prior  to  1917.  The  Union 
Pacific  interestscould  scarcely 
have  been  ignorant  of  this, 
but  neither  could  they  have 
appreciated  what  might  be 
done  under  it,  or  they  would 
have  bought  more  common 
and  less  preferred.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  was 
fixed  for  October.  When  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  after 
the  oth  of  May,  the  Union 
Pacific  interests  had  stock 
enough  to  choose  the  next 
hoard  of  directors,  since  both 
classes  of  stock  were  entitled 
to  vote  at  this  election.  With 
their  friends  in  a  majority, 
they  could,  if  they  were  pre- 
sent and  voted  at  theOctober meeting, name 
their  own  directors  and  so  prevent  the 
retirement  of  the  preferred  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  existing  directory  was,  of 
course,  friendly  to  and  representative  of 
those  in  possession.  It  had  power  to 
postpone  the  annual  meeting  from  (October 
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MR.  HARRIMAN 

In  a  personal  letter  dated 
September  12,  1899.  Mr.  Hill 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harriman:  "I 
sincerely  trust  that  you  will 
take  what  I  have  said  herein 
[a  warning  that  Mr.  Hill  was 
determined  to  put  his  railroad 
through  to  the  Pacific  Coast | 
as  a  plain  statement  of  the 
case  .  .  .  that  you  will 
.  .  .  have  the  matter 
brought  to  an  early  conclusion, 
to  the  end  that  ...  we 
may  bring  about  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  will  be  of  per- 
manent good  to  all  concerned" 


till  after  January  i,  1902.  Thus  extending 
its  own  period  of  life,  it  could  have  retiree 
that  stock  before  its  holders  ever  had  2 
chance  to  vote.  The  defenders  of  the 
property  had  won  a  clear,  decisive,  and 
undoubted  victory. 

There  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  for  either  side  by  fight- 
ing.   They  did  not  wait  to 
scrap  it  out  in  October,  but 
agreed  to  place  the  Northern 
Pacific  interests  practically 
without  reserve  in  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's hands.    The  following 
bulletin  was  published  June  1. 
1901:    "It  is  officially  an- 
nounced that  an  understand- 
ing has  been  reached  between 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  interests  under 
which  the  composition  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  board  will 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  J.  P. 
Morgan.    Certain  names 
have  already  been  suggested, 
not  now  to  be  made  public, 
which  will  especially  be  recog- 
nized as    representative  of 
common  interests.     It  is  as- 
serted  that   complete  and 
perfect  harmony  will  result 
under  the  plan  adopted  be- 
tween all  interests  involved. 
Shortly  after  May  gth  there 
was  a  conference  at  Mr.  Harn- 
man's  office,  where  all  parties 
agreed  that  the    board  of 
directors  to  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  October 
should   be   named  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  this  agreement 
was  carried  out.    Mr.  Harri- 
man was  placed  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  reorganized 
Burlington.    Union  Pacific 
interests  received  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  new  North- 
ern Pacific  board  of  directors. 

On  the  13th  of  November  a  resolution 
was  passed  giving  notice  of  the  retirement 
of  Northern  Pacific  preferred  stock, 
was  executed  on  the  first  day  of  |anuar\ 
1902,  by  the  delivery  of  the  ->t«>ck  t<»  tl 
Morgan  firm  for  payment  in  cash  at  par 
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rODO  Argentine)  estd  obligado  al 
servicio  y  instruction  militar  de 
acuerdo  con  las  disposiciones  de 
esta  ley.  ("Every  Argentine 
born  or  naturalized]  is  liable  tomilitaryser- 
iceand  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
truvisions  of  this  law.") 


Thus  runs  the  first  article  in  the  Argen- 
tine Magna  Charta.  the  charter  of  Argen- 
tine liberties  and  rights  and  duties:  for 
in  the  march  of  democratic  governments, 
this  southern  republic  is  one  jump  ahead 
of  us  in  the  accepted  realization  that 
citizenship  is  something  more  than  pros- 


"jURAMENTO  DE  BANDERA*' 

I  he  new  draft  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  saluting  the  national  colors  as  they  pass  individually  before 
them.    Lighteen  thousand  men  are  thus  mustered  into  the  army  every  year 
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perityandan  assertion 
of  rights. 

With  those  words 
begins  the  draft  of  the 
organic  military  law 
printed  in  the  little 
leather -covered  book 
which  Colonel  Edu- 
ardo  Ray  baud,  Mili- 
tary Attache  of  Argen- 
tina at  Washington, 
carries  around  with 
him.  He  carries  that 
book,  not  as  Military 
Attache,  nor  as  Colo- 
nel in  the  Argentine 
Army,  but  rather  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  And 
every  other  citizen, 
born  or  naturalized,  of 
the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic possesses  a  similar 
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A  MILITARY  BASE  HOSPITAL 

Universal  service  draws  directly  upon  the  civil  medical  profession  (or  :hc 
hospital  corps,  both  active  and  reserve 


small,  leather-bound 
book.  It  is  at  once  the  assurance  of  his 
citizenship  and  the  pledge  and  definition  of 
his  duties  as  a  citizen.  It  is  the  badge  of 
his  privileges  and  obligations;  his  index 
number  in  the  Commonwealth.  By  virtue 
of  that  book  he  votes.    When  he  goes 


A  SECTION  OF  ENGINEERS 

I  hese  men  have  just  completed  the  bridge  on  which  they  are  standing 
are  recruited  from  engineering  and  scientific  civil  professions 


abroad  he  has  to  produce  his  book  to  get  1 
passport.  Without  it  he  has  no  ratir. 
responsibility,  or  political  rights.  Andb 
means  of  the  information  contained  inai 
those  yellow  books,  duplicated  in  the  file 
of  the  Central  Government.  Argentina 

knows  exactly  whai 
may  count  upon  into 
hour  of  need  and  where 
it  can  be  found. 

Wherever  you  (W 
a  citizen  of  Argents 
outside  his  nativeland 
in  a  cafe  in  Pari* 
railroads  in  Chile,  ir 
New  York  hotels,  the 
•chances  arehecanpf"- 
duce  this  unive^ 
credential  and  identi- 
fication. He  is  proud 
of  it,  too,  almost  is 
though  it  were  a  kinc 
of  Legion  of  Hone 
red  ribbon  sticking  in 
nis  buttonhole.  A*1 
matter  of  fact  it 
show  that,  in  3  Nf 
sense,  he  is  a  member 
of  his  national  kv  ' 
of  honor. 


They 
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A  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFHCERS  CLUB 

fc-very  regiment  has  one  of  these  cooperative  organizations  in  which  the  men 
can  spend  their  spare  time  comfortably 

The  inside  of  Colonel  Ray  baud's  book, 
which  is  precisely  like  all  the  rest,  con- 
tains the  most  searching  registration.  It 
Koes  away  beyond  census  statistics  because 
it  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  serve 
both  as  census  information  and  as  military 
registration.  On  page 
1 ,   for  example,  you 
will  find  the  owner's 
name  written  out  in 
full,  under  the  partic- 
ular  military  region 
and  subdivisional  dis- 
trict to  which  he  be- 
longs.   He  has  a  given 
designating  number 
and  is  assigned  to  the 
class  corresponding  to 

the  year  of  his  birth — 

1865,   1880,  1896,  as 

the  case  may  be. 

Then  follows  his  par- 
entage, permanent  and 

temporary  address, 

and  details  of  physical 

identification  similar 

to  those  which  are 

asked  for  in  issuing  MH  ,  ,11(.,.s 

passports    I  n  a  boxed-     Kn|pp  guns  of  thfa       are        u$ed  by  |he  Cm 

in  space  for  that  pur-  wjr,  though  thecalihn     ,  lu-cn 


pose  is  the  impresion 
digital  del  pulgar  dc  la 
mano  dcrecha,  where 
the  imprint  of  a  strong 
military  thumb  serves 
as  the  scientific  last 
word  of  Bert  i  I  Ion 
identification. 

On  the  opposite 
page  the  photograph 
of  "Number  4*8"  is 
pasted,  framed  by  an 
enumeration  of  his 
abilities,  such  as  riding 
a  horse,  driving  a  mo- 
tor car,  speaking  for- 
eign  languages,  etc. 
The  result  of  all  this 
and  similar  data  is  to 
establish  beyond  ques- 
tion who  Number  458 
is,  where  he  can  be 
found  (for  blanks  are 
left   in  which  every 
change  of  residence  must  be  promptly  re- 
corded and  reported),  and  just  where  and 
how  he  fits  into  the  big  scheme  of  national 
defense;  whether  he  is  supposed  to  navigate 
a  ship  or  a  horse,  whether  he  is  first  line 
material  or   reservist,  what  particular 


THE  CAVALRY  OF  ARGENTINA 

All  officers  of  the  mounted  arm  must  first  qualify  in  the  cavalry  school  of  equitation,  correspond ir 
roughly  Id  the  course  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Below:  A  squadron  of  the  second  cavalry.  All  cavjlr 
regiments  carry  lances,  small  Mauser  carhines.  and  sabres 
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AK  1 1  LI.LRY  IN  ACTION 

Intil  the  huropean  War  began  all  rmlnance  was  made  at  the  Krupp  works  in  Germany,  with  modified- 
t ions  by  the  Argentine  Military  Commission,  which  was  sent  abroad  to  superuv  ami  direct  the  manufaiturt- 
of  the  ordnance 
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FIELD  ARTILLERY 

These  pieces,  like  all  Argentine  ordnance,  are  manufactured  in  Kurope  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Military  Commission.  This  battery  corresponds  to  the  United  States  Army  }-inch  field  piece  a nJ 
the  French  "75  s" 
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anization  he  belongs  to,  who  is  respon- 
le  for  him,  or  for  whom  he  is  responsible, 
iy  way  of  making  all  this  information 
1  more  useful  the  little  yellow  book  also 
1  tains  blanks  for  the  record  of  compul- 
y  medical  examinations  which  occur  at 
ted  intervals.  Thus  the  Republic  may 
>w  at  any  time  just  how  fit  Number  458 
to  perform  his  specified  job  when  the 
*d  comes  for  him  to  perform  it.  And 
*ard  that  same  end  record  is  kept  in 
individual  books,  and  in  the  cor- 
ponding  headquarters'  files,  of  the 
iod  and  character  of  each  man's  service, 
promotions  or  demotions,  his  transfers, 
periodical  instruction  as  a  reservist, 
•lonel  Raynaud  is  by  profession  a  soldier 
d  as  such  exempt  from  a  great  deal  of  his 
•vernment's  solicitude.  But  the  State 
eps  track  of  those  who  are  not  soldiers  by 
ofession  in  these  double  records  of  books 
d  files  away  on  into  middle  age,  until 
ey  are  forty-five  years  old.  by  a  pre- 
ribed  annual  attendance  at  target  prac- 


tice which  affects  not  only  those  who  have 
been  drawn  every  year  for  service  with  the 
colors  but  also  the  superabundant  number 
of  annually  available  citizens  who  are  not 
drawn  in  the  military  sorUo  (lottery). 

In  Argentina  the  idea  of  universality  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  liberty. 
Citizenship  in  a  republic  carries  with  it 
responsible  duties  as  well  as  irresponsible 
privileges  and  exemptions.  And  in  Argen- 
tina the  people  long  ago  voted  not  to  leave 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
to  the  whim  or  the  varying  sense  of  duty 
of  the  individual.  They  voted  to  make 
such  performance  incumbent  by  law  upon 
all  alike,  according  to  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  true  democracy. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  same 
convictions.  The  payment  of  taxes  is  not 
left  to  the  undefined,  patriotic  impulse  of  a 
volunteer,  and  the  State,  many  years  ago, 
decided  that  education  should  not  be  left 
to  the  whim  of  the  individual  but  should 
be  compulsory  for  all. 
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PACES  FROM  AN  ENROLMENT  BOOK 

L\cr>  male  citizen  of  Argentina  is  required  to  make  a  similar  record  of  enrolment,  which  serves  as  his  right  to 
suffrage,  his  index  number  in  the  national  defense,  and  as  the  definition  of  his  military  usefulness 
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PHYSICAL  FITNESS  THE  BASIS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Setting-up  drill  in  the  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers.    These  men  are  kept  in  training  for  eight  >e. 

and  form  the  professional  backbone  of  the  army 


Now,  curiously  enough,  this  basic  idea 
of  the  State  insisting  upon  the  minimum 
quality  of  its  citizenship  was  transplanted 
in  1 808  from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina by  the  patriot  Sarmiento  who.  while 
Minister   at    Washington,    was  elected 


President  of  the  southern  republic.  Sj 
micnto  brought  with  him  and  introduc 
during  his  administration  throughout 
Argentina  the  law  of  compulsory  educatk 
A  large  part  of  the  territory  (of  Argentin 
is  still  elusive.    Illiteracv  still  exists  the! 


I  HI    MAIN  GOVERNMENT  ARSENAL  AT  BL'ENOS  AIRES 

Ml  the  artillery  and  infantry  ammunition  used  in  Argentina  is  manufactured  in  the  country  and  othr- 
equipment  bought  abroad  is  assembled  either  in  this  main  arsenal  or  in  other  branch  plants.  Since  the  r  u'  - 
pean  W  ar  began  Argent ina  has  been  planning  to  manufacture  all  its  own  ordnance 
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about  25  per  cent.,  but  it  is  illegal, 
not  administratively  accepted  as  it  has 
come  to  be  in  Mexico  or  in  Haiti,  or  as  it 
persists  to  the  high  percentage  across  the 
Andes  in  Chile,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  an 
enlightened  Government.  And  further- 
more, illiteracy  is  disappearing  from  Sar- 
miento's  country  like  snow  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cordillerasin  thespringsunshine 
if  sub-equatorial  October. 
rBut  Argentina  went  further  with  her 
insistence  upon  responsible  citizenship, 
fn  1911,  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  was 
Bade  compulsory.  Every  male  citizen 
flf  voting  age  has  got  to  vote  if  he  can  get 
to  the  polls  or  be  carried  there.  Argentina 
believes  that  in  a  republic  an  election 
uught  to  mean  an  actual  consensus  of 
opinion  by  the  entire  electorate.  Universal 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  was  a  natural  and 
immediate  outgrowth  of  universal  military 
training  and  service  that  were  established 
by  law  in  1901. 

TAKING  COUNT  OF  THE  NATION'S  STOCK 

Every  native  or  naturalized  citizen  of 
Argentina,  at  home  or  abroad,  on  reaching 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  must  be  enrolled. 
The  Federal  Executive  Power  takes  charge 
<>f  this  national  enrollment  which,  as  al- 
ready explained,  serves  at  once  as  a  regis- 
tration of  voters  and  national  defend- 
ers. A  given  individual,  if  at  home, 
as  enrolled  in  one  of  the  five  military  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  fourteen  states  and 
ten  territories  of  Argentina  are  divided. 
If  he  resides  abroad  he  is  enrolled  in  his 
Consulate,  for  the  Government  follows 
him  with  precision  wherever  he  may 
wander.  With  the  exception  of  these 
consular  registrations  abroad,  the  general 
enrollment  is  entirely  in  charge  of  the 
military  authorities,  who  are  counted  upon 
to  get  more  thorough  results  than  a  civil 
census  provides. 

Their  operations  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  1901  and  191 1 ,  by 
the  provisions  of  which  every  citizen  of  mil- 
itary age  was  recorded,  subsequent  enroll- 
ments being  provided  for  within  three 
months  after  each  citizen  should  have 
reached  eighteen  years  of  age. 
There  are  many  sensible  exemptions 

from  the  law  of  military  service;  there  are 


none  from  the  duty  of  enrollment.  The 
Government  insists  upon  having  accurate 
information.  For  example,  no  omission  or 
error  in  enlistment  can  justify  the  lack  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations  of  military  service; 
citizens  failing  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions for  enrollment  are  regarded  as  in- 
fractors of  the  law  and  required  to  perform 
service  in  the  ranks  of  the  general  army 
for  one  year  besides  the  time  of  service  re- 
quired by  law.  If  the  malefactor  is  more  than 
forty-five  or  less  than  nineteen,  and  there- 
fore useless  for  all  classes  of  service,  he  is 
required  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  pesos  ($50.). 
Even  an  enrolled  citizen  who  changes  his 
domicile  and  fails  to  notify  his  military 
district  within  four  months  of  such  change 
is  fined  twenty  pesos ;  parents,  teachers,  or 
guardians  who  do  not  loyally  comply  with 
Section  8  of  the  law,  which  requires  them 
to  furnish  information  to  their  district 
enlistment  offices  as  to  the  enrollment  of 
their  minor  sons,  pupils,  or  wards,  are  also 
fined  twenty  pesos. 

Such  fines  are  consequent  on  the  evasion 
of  the  law  by  the  citizens  to  whom  it 
applies,  but  corresponding  fines  are  also 
attached  to  evasions  or  incompetencies  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  those  in 
authority.  For  instance,  the  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  of  a  Military  District 
or  enlistment  office  to  enroll  a  citizen,  thus 
enabling  him  to  elude  military  service,  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  100  pesos,  if  the 
offender  be  a  civil  functionary,  and  by 
military  discipline,  in  the  event  of  his 
belonging  to  the  army. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW 

The  character  of  all  penalties  imposed 
for  infractions  of  this  universal  law  are  very 
significant.  Throughout  the  law,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  is  very  clear;  they 
are  not  seeking  militarism,  but  efficient  ser- 
vice, and  so  the  penalties  are  not  so  much 
punitive  as  they  are  constructively  service- 
able. Wherever  the  culprit  is  able  to  serve, 
infringement  of  the  law  is  made  punishable 
by  maximum  instead  of  minimum  service. 
Thus  the  working  of  the  law,  so  far  as 
training  is  concerned,  is  apt  to  make  at 
least  as  good  a  soldier  out  of  a  shirker  as 
out  of  a  responsible  patriot.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  entire  proceeds  of  all  these  fines 
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collected  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
developing  target  practice,  which  is  ob- 
ligatory not  only  on  the  annual  contingents 
drawn  from  the  enrollment  lists  but  also 
on  all  physically  able  male  citizens  re- 
maining over  from  the  sorUo. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  made  the  law  at 
once  popular  and  keeps  it  so.  The  same 
spirit  is  manifest  in  other  provisions  of  its 
working.  In  the  matter  of  exemptions 
from  liability  to  service,  for  example, 
the  law  is  most  liberal.  Naturally  those 
are  exempted  who  on  account  of  sickness 
or  physical  defect  are  unfit  to  serve.  The 
natural  or  legitimate  son  of  a  widowed 
mother  who  contributes  by  his  labor  to 
her  support  or  to  the  support  of  a  father 
seventy  years  old  is  exempted  and  so  is  a 
brother  supporting  by  his  labor  minor 
brothers,  orphans  of  his  own  father  and 
mother,  or  invalid  brothers  or  sisters. 
Members  of  the  public  administration  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  provinces,  governors 
and  secretaries  of  Federal  territories  go 
free  during  the  term  of  their  function  or 
office,  as  do  all  members  of  the  regular 
and  secular  clergy,  although  backsliding 
from  this  last  category  is  provided  for  by 
requiring  every  ex-ecclesiastic,  who  for  any 
reason  whatever  shall  give  up  his  high 
calling  before  attaining  the  limit  of  military 
age.  to  perform  the  regular  military  service. 

But  generosity  is  not  slackness.  Even 
the  properly  exempt  from  service  must  do 
their  bit  by  contributing  a  military  tax 
toward  the  national  defense.  This  tax  is 
paid  in  the  ingenious  form  of  a  special 
stamp,  furnished  by  the  War  Department, 
which  is  attached  to  each  man's  exemption 
papers.  Every  total  exemption  record 
granted  to  a  citizen  called  to  serve  in  the 
standing  army  carries  a  stamp  of  the  value 
of  twenty-five  pesos  (Si 2.50);  exemption 
from  the  reserve  is  sanctioned  by  a  twelve- 
peso,  from  the  national  guard  by  a  six-peso, 
and  from  the  territorials  by  a  two-peso 
stamp.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
exempt  from  service  is  too  poor  to  pay  the 
military  tax  without  real  hardship,  and  in 
every  such  case  the  law  again  mercifully 
frees  him,  safeguarding  this  charity  by 
requiring  a  written  declaration  of  inability 
signed  before  the  Board  of  Exemptions  by 
two  witnesses  of  known  responsibility,  who 


are  bondsmen  to  the  extent  of  the  specified 
liability  for  fraud. 

And  all  the  money  paid  in  by  military 
taxes,  like  the  proceeds  from  enrollment 
and  service  penalties,  goes  into  the  general 
revenue  to  be  placed  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  War  Department  for  rifle 
practice  and  military  athletics.  In  a 
beneficent  and  a  patriotic  sense  the  Argen- 
tine Government  gets  its  citizens  both 
coming  and  going. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  LAW 

On  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  lists,  then, 
but  two  years  after  their  enrollment  the 
youth  of  Argentina  go  up  in  annual  embryo 
armies  to  the  sorUo,  or  military  drawing 
of  lots.  Between  50,000  and  60,000  of 
this  twenty-year-old  material  matures 
annually,  from  which  available  total  30.000 
men  are  chosen  each  year  for  the  army  and 
navy.  The  selection  is  made  in  this  way; 
the  number  of  conscripts  which  each 
military  district  is  to  furnish  having  been 
determined,  these  are  distributed  pro- 
portionately among  the  various  counties 
or  divisions  which  belong  to  each  district. 

On  the  1 5th  of  October  in  each  year  all 
the  men  of  that  vintage  present  them- 
selves at  their  respective  enlistment  offices, 
which  have  been  advertised  several  weeks 
ahead.  It  is  an  occasion  of  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  formality,  always  observed 
in  public.  Suppose  we  are  in  the  town  of 
Arrecifes,  in  Mobilization  District  1 3,  of 
the  Second  Region.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Class  of  1916  a  lot  of  numbered  boliJhi 
(balls)  equal  to  the  total  enrollment  of 
twenty-year-old  Arrecifes  that  year  are 
placed  in  a  big  crystal  bowl.  From  this 
receptacle  a  subordinate  official  draws  out 
at  random  one  by  one  the  bolillas,  singing 
out  in  a  loud  voice  each  number  he  reads. 
Recording  clerks  enter  these  numbers 
opposite  the  alphabetical  list  of  191O 
Arrecifes.  the  first  number  drawn  corres- 
ponding to  the  first  name  on  the  list,  while 
others  note  on  the  enrollment  registers  the 
new  number  which  the  sorleo  has  attached 
to  each  man.  No.  458  on  the  original 
enrollment,  for  example,  might  be  No 
18  on  the  sorteo  list  and  by  the  same  token 
be  drafted  into  the  navy. 

When  the  entire  drawing  for  the  region 
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is  completed  the  highest  numbers  are 
assigned  to  the  navy  until  each  division 
or  county  in  a  given  region  has  supplied 
its  quota.  Out  of  the  remaining  numbers 
enough  are  assigned  to  the  army  in  the 
decreasing  order  of  their  numbers  until 
its  quota  has  been  supplied. 

When  all  the  drawings  have  been  made, 
covering  the  entire  class  for  that  year, 
and  the  lists  assembled  at  headquarters,  the 
first  8,000  of  the  new  enumeration  accord- 
ing to  the  sorUo  are  drafted  into  the  navy 
for  two  years.  Those  coming  next  in 
order  on  the  new  lists,  to  the  number  of 
18,000,  are  incorporated  in  the  standing 
army  for  one  year.  In  Argentina,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else,  it  takes  just  about 
twice  as  long  to  make  a  useful  man-o'-war's- 
man  as  it  does  to  turn  out  a  soldier. 

The  numbers  above  are  not  hard  and 
fast ;  they  are  those  at  present  in  order,  but 
the  annual  contingents  drawn,  both  into 
the  army  and  navy,  may  be  at  any  time 
augmented  if  the  appropriation  law  so 
prescribes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Argentina  has  for  the  present  decided 
that  she  only  needs  to  take  each  year 
for  her  army  and  navy  about  30,000  of 
her  available  twenty-year-old  sons  out 
of  their  civil  occupations  for  intensive 
training.  But  the  remaining  50  per  cent, 
of  those  available  each  year  do  not  go 
scot-free.  Every  one  of  them  is  obliged 
to  shoot  a  certain  number  of  rounds  at 
target  practice  annually,  in  some  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  rifle  clubs  all  over  the 
country,  each  undergoes  regular  medical 
inspection,  and  each  has  equipment  and 
kit  set  aside  for  him  in  his  respective 
district.  In  any  given  year,  according 
to  this  system,  *the  standing  army  is 
composed  of  the  5,000  professional  sol- 
diers—staff and  line  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  signal  corps  men,  bands, 
etc.— and  the  18,000  conscripts  of  that 
year,  a  total  of  23,000  men  actually  in 
continuous  and  active  service  at  any  time. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  NATION 

The  entire  military  establishment  they 
call,  "The  Army  of  the  Nation,"  for  it  is  the 
available  strength  of  the  whole  nation 
armed  for  defense;  the  nation  in  arms,  if 
you  will. 


Everybody  in  Argentina,  therefore,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  is  a  soldier  and  so 
considers  himself.  The  army  of  the  nation 
is  composed  of : 

(1)  The  Army  of  the  Line 

(2)  The  National  Guard 

(3)  The  Territorial  Forces 

These  divisions  correspond  in  general 
to  those  of  most  of  the  European  nations, 
the  basic  idea  of  which  is  that  every  in- 
dividual shall  have  passed  through  a 
similar  minimum  training,  the  three  dis- 
tinctions being  based  upon  age  and  pre- 
sumable fitness  for  service.  Thus  the 
Army  of  the  Line  is  made  up  of  the  stand- 
ing army  of  23,000  as  already  defined  plus 
the  nine  classes,  from  twenty-one  to  thirty, 
which  have  already  in  succession  passed 
through  their  year  of  intensive  service. 
These  nine  classes  constitute  the  im-  • 
mediately  available  reserve  of  the  standing 
or  permanent  army  and  they  are  main- 
tained at  a  reasonable  pitch  of  military 
efficiency  by  the  obligation  to  serve,  during 
the  nine  years  of  their  reserve  duty,  in  four 
periods  of  manoeuvres  with  the  regular 
army.  Two  of  these  periods  are  of  a 
month  each;  the  others,  a  fortnight  apiece. 

By  the  working  of  this  plan  the  Argen- 
tine people  can  mobilize  at  any  time  of 
emergency  an  able-bodied  army  of  185,000 
soldiers  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  fully  organized  and  officered.  In 
order  that  this  force  shall  remain  perfectly 
homogeneous  and  act  as  a  unit,  every  man 
in  it,  from  the  moment  of  his  enrollment 
at  eighteen  until  the  completion  of  his 
thirtieth  year  of  age  is,  so  far  as  his  military 
function  is  concerned,  directly  and  exclu- 
sively under  the  Federal  Government. 

A  REAL  NATIONAL  GUARD 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  what  they 
call  the  National  Guard  corresponds  to 
the  French  Reserve,  the  German  Landwehr, 
or  the  Turkish  Red  if.  It  is  made  up  of  all 
the  classes  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age,  with  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  reserve.  This 
force  has  a  tactical  organization  cor- 
responding exactly  to  that  of  the  Army 
of  the  Line  but  each  one  of  the  fourteen 
provincial  governments  (corresponding  to 
our  states)  takes  care  of  everything  rela- 
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tivc  to  instruction  and  organization  in  its 
respective  jurisdiction.  Buenos  Aires  is 
the  centre  of  a  federal  district  corres- 
ponding to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
includes  Washington.  That  military  area, 
together  with  the  national  territories,  re- 
mains under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
National  Government. 

When  officers  and  privates  of  the  reserve 
reach  the  age  of  thirty  they  pass  in  a 
kind  of  citizen  wave  into  the  Guard  of  the 
Nation.  During  their  ten-year  period  of 
national  guardianship  in  their  various 
states  they  are  called  four  times  to  the 
colors  for  periods  of  instruction  and 
manoeuvre  of  not  more  than  fifteen  days 
each,  when  the  National  Government  again 
assumes  complete  direction  of  them  with 
responsibility  for  their  subsistence. 
#  At  forty  the  National  Guard,  still  under 
separate  state  responsibility,  passes  again 
in  annual  contingents  automatically  back 
into  the  Territorial  Guard  for  the  last 
five  years  of  military  responsibility  under 
the  law.  By  this  time  gaps  will  naturally 
have  occurred  in  their  ranks  and  the  filling 
of  these  gaps  is  provided  for  by  appoint- 
ments and  details  from  the  great  back- 
ground of  those  left  over  from  the  sorlto — 
available  riflemen  and  men  who  have 
passed  examinations  qualifying  them  for 
commissions.  This  is  a  rich  background. 
When  the  present  final  draft  of  the  general 
law  went  into  effect  in  ion  rifle  clubs  were 
already  organized  in  eighty-eight  colleges, 
universities,  and  academies,  and  in  1915 
the  number  of  civilians  who  had  qualified 
as  marksmen  had  grown  to  the  very  reas- 
suring number  of  3M.474. 

Leaving  these  civilian  minute  men 
entirely  out  of  account,  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  in  the  event  of  war  can  call  to 
the  colors  ^50.000  trained  men.  These 
men  have  been  trained  at  a  minimum  of 
dislocation  of  the  nation's  social  and 
industrial  life  so  slight  as  by  common  con- 
sent to  be  negligible.  The  burden  of 
military  service,  cheerfully  borne,  falls  first 
upon  tho>e  most  able  to  bear  it  and  who 
most  ablv  can  perform  it— the  young  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age. 


The  year  of  intensive  service  comes  at  1 
time  when  the  vast  majority  of  these  your* 
men  have  not  acquired  the  responsibilities 
of  marriage  nor  of  business. 

The  idea  of  a  citizen  volunteering  T- 
defend  his  country  is  fast  passing  into  the 
limbo  where  it  belongs.  Twenty  nations  ir. 
Europe,  belligerent  and  neutral,  have 
abandoned  it,  Australasia  has  abandonee 
it,  and  so  have  Japan  and  the  three  largest 
republics  of  South  America.  But  there  is 
a  proper  use  of  "volunteer"  in  the  militar> 
and  national  sense,  and  that  is  in  the 
choice  of  a  military  profession.  Chapter  9 
of  the  Argentine  military  law  provides 
that  there  shall  "  be  in  the  standing  army 
5,000  volunteer  soldiers."  In  order  to 
attain  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  army  a 
young  man  must  have  passed  four  years 
in  the  National  Military  School  at  Buenos 
Aires,  which  corresponds  to  our  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Those  men  make 
up  the  guiding  intelligence  of  the  army 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  "volunteer"  in  the 
Argentine  acceptance  of  that  term. 

A  great  many  other  "volunteer"  officers 
are  admitted  to  the  reserve  in  the  grades 
of  first  or  second  lieutenancies  who  have 
qualified  for  those  positions  through  courses 
in  the  civil  universities  and  colleges,  backed 
up  by  a  commuted  period  of  a  few  months' 
service  and  vouched  for  by  mental  and 
physical  examination.  In  order  to  reach 
the  grade  of  major  and  beyond,  every 
candidate  for  promotion  must  have  passed 
creditably  through  two  or  three  years  of 
additional  study  in  the  Army  War  College. 
In  this  way  the  Government  insures  a  high 
type  of  military  intelligence  in  its  staff 
officers  and  higher  field  commands. 

Volunteers  also  enlist  /or  the  non-com- 
missioned  service,  for  which   they  are 
thoroughly  prepared  in  a  special  school 
which  gives  them  a  training  only  secondan 
to  that  in  the  Argentine  West  Point. 

Another  liberal  working  of  the  military 
law  accepts  volunteer  service  from  one 
up  to  five  years  and  provides  for  the 
retention  until  the  age  of  sixty  of  those 
who  can  pass  periodical  tests  of  efficiency 
during  that  period. 
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THE  fact  that  a  fleet  has  been 
able  to  imprison  another  fleet 
in  restricted  waters,  and  prac- 
tically to  drive  the  sea-borne 
commerce  of  the  latter  from  all 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  has  been  men- 
tioned many  times  as  pointing  out  the 
most  important  lesson  of  the  present  war, 
the  influence  of  sea  power.  But  clearly 
this  points  out  no  new  lesson,  but  merely 
illustrates  an  old  one  that  was  learned 
twenty-five  years  ago  from  the  late  Admiral 
Alfred  T.  Mahan,  who  himself  learned  it 
from  the  pages  of  history. 

Can  we  not  detect  some  other  leisson, 
some  hint  that  will  help  us  prepare  for  our 
struggle  that  is  to  come? 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  individual  man, 
fighting  was  done,  and  is  done  now,  with 
the  arms,  the  legs,  and  the  teeth.  But 
rude  clubs  and  simple  missiles  have  always 
been  so  near  to  hand  that  they  have  been 
largely  used  in  the  tribal  wars  of  history, 
and  are  used  in  combats  between  individ- 
uals now,  as  supplements  to  those  primal 
means  of  defense  which  nature  provided. 
As  time  went  on,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
progressed,  apparatuses  more  and  more  re- 
moved from  the  club  and  stone,  more 
and  more  artificial,  more  and  more  com- 
plex, more  and  more  difficult  to  design, 
to  make,  and  to  employ,  have  come  grad- 
ually into  use  in  armies  and  navies,  for 
fighting  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea;  but 
they  have  come  in  to  use  more  in  navies 
than  in  armies. 

Ever  since  those  days,  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  power  and  controllability  of 
weapons  which  mechanical  progress  has 


permitted  and  occasioned  has  advantaged 
navies  more  than  armies.  The  under- 
lying reason  is  doubtless  the  smoothness 
of  the  sea  compared  with  roughness  of  the 
land,  broken  as  the  land  is  by  mountain 
and  hill  and  plain  and  forest  and  river; 
which  has  resulted  in  the  ability  to  build 
larger  and  speedier  craft  to  travel  on  the 
water  than  could  possibly  travel  on  the 
land.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  were 
everywhere  as  smooth  and  level  as  a 
billiard  table,  the  relative  power  of  land 
and  maritime  weapons  would  probably 
be  reversed;  and  armies  would  rush  over 
the  earth  at  prodigious  speed,  encased 
within  traveling  forts.  Mechanical  pro- 
gress may  bring  this  thing  to  pass  even 
though  the  earth  be  rough,  as  the  writer 
suggested  in  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute six  years  ago,  and  as  the  present 
British  "tanks"  presage. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  or  rather 
its  invention  in  Europe  and  the  beginning 
of  its  use  there,  seems  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  that  rapid  progress  in  the  applica- 
tion of  physical  science  to  war  which  is 
still  continuing  with  unabated,  in  fact  with 
constantly  accelerated,  speed.  The  ad- 
vantage given  by  the  new  propel lant  was 
so  unquestionable  and  tremendous,  and 
the  human  attributes  employed  in  in- 
venting, making,  and  improving  it  were 
evidently  so  different  from  the  human  at- 
tributes required  to  use  it  successfully  in 
actual  fighting,  that  men  were  made  to 
realize  that  by  using  their  intellects  in 
time  of  peace,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  facts  known  to  science,  they  could  pre- 
pare weapons  for  fighting  that  would  be 
far  more  effective  than  could  be  prepared 
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without  science's  aid;  and  that  science 
probably  held  secrets  which,  if  wrested 
from  her,  could  continually  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  weapons,  as  time  should 

go  on. 

Before  the  present  war,  the  period  of 
the  most  intense  military  activity  in 
recent  times  was  the  twenty-one  years 
from  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1793  till  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  sometimes 
called  the  Napoleonic  period.  During 
this  period,  Europe  was  engaged  in  a  series 
of  furious  wars  that  were  fought  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  the  victories  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  land  and  of  Nelson  on  the  sea 
being  the  most  salient  occurrences.  In 
these  wars,  rapidity  of  movement  Seems  to 
have  been  the  most  prominent,  important, 
and  determining  single  element.  The  phy- 
sical and  mechanical  sciences  had  not  yet 
begun  that  series  of  discoveries,  inventions, 
and  developments  that  have  brought 
about  what  we  all  call  "modern  civiliza- 
tion"; and  the  weapons  used,  including 
the  ships  themselves,  were  of  a  simplicity 
that  seems  crudeness  to  us  now.  The 
musket  of  the  soldier,  and  the  siege  gun 
and  ships'  carronade  that  were  all  slowly 
loaded  at  the  muzzle,  were  the  principal 
weapons.  The  ships  were  of  wood,  pro- 
pelled by  sails  alone,  slowly  and  uncer- 
tainly, according  to  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind.  Armies  went  from  place  to 
place  by  marching  only,  and  their  supplies 
and  munitions  were  taken  to  them  in 
carts  that  were  dragged  over  uneven 
roads  by  horses. 

After  Waterloo  in  1815  until  the  out- 
break of  our  Civil  War  in  1861,  the  physi- 
cal and  mechanical  arts  made  great  ad- 
vances, notably  in  the  development  of  the 
steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph; 
but  their  influence  on  the  military  arts 
was  small.  Cannon  for  siege  and  fortress 
purposes  and  ship  use  increased  somewhat 
in  size,  and  a  few  iron  ships  were  built. 
But  the  musket  and  the  cannon  were  still 
loaded  at  the  muzzle,  the  movements  of 
armies  were  mostly  made  by  marching, 
ships  were  still  made  of  wood  and  pro- 
pelled by  sails,  though  some  had  small 
steam  engines,  to  assist  the  sails  when  the 
breeze  was  favorable,  or  to  be  used  alone 
in  contrary  winds  and  calms. 


Our  Civil  War  brought  many  improve- 
ments into  use,  as  was  to  be  expected  fron 
the  fact  that  it  was  fought  between  re- 
sections of  the  most  inventive  people  h 
the  world.    Troops  were  transported  b 
rail  and  steamboat  over  longer  distance 
and  at  greater  speed  than  ever  before 
the  telegraph  was  established  in  the  field 
signalling  by  flags  was  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  never  before  approximated 
breech-loading  cannon  and  muskets  »trt 
made  practicable,  and  "sharp  shooting 
by  expert  marksmen  was  inaugurated 
These  were  the  principal  accomplishment 
on  the  land:  it  was  on  the  sea  that  the 
greatest  advance  was  made. 

The  advance  began  with  the  fitting  out 
by  the  two  opposing  sides  of  two  vessel> 
of  novel  design  and  construction:  the 
Merrimac  by  the  Confederates,  who  called 
the  ship  Virginia,  and  the  Monitor  by  the 
Federals.  Of  the  two,  the  Monitor  was 
the  more  original,  the  more  advanced, 
and,  as  the  issue  proved,  the  more  effective 
under  the  conditions  under  which  the  r*  • 
vessels  fought  each  other,  and  the  more 
capable  of  subsequent  expansion  and 
development. 

But  the  Merrimac  was,  nevertheless.  3 
very  radical  improvement;  and  the  fact 
that,  three  hours  after  she  left  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  she  sank  the  U.  S.  S.  Cumber- 
land, mounting  twenty-four  guns  to  her 
ten  guns,  and  manned  by  376  men  to  her 
300,  added  to  the  fact  that  immediately 
afterward  she  engaged  the  U.  S.  S.  Con- 
gress, carrying  fifty  guns  and  434  men  and 
punished  her  so  badly  that  she  took  fire 
and  burned  to  the  water's  edge;  added  to 
the  fact  that  the  Merrimac  was  practical!-, 
uninjured  after  both  encounters,  shows 
that  she  was  not  only  different  from 
ships  of  previous  designs,  but  very  much 
more  effective.  The  additional  fact  that 
the  Monitor,  carrying  only  two  guns  and 
forty-nine  men,  appeared  the  following 
day  and  defeated  the  Merrimac,  or  at  least 
prevented  her  from  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion for  which  she  was  designed  of  laying 
Washington,  New  York,  and  the  other 
coast  cities  under  contribution,  and  of 
sinking  the  various  ships  of  the  Federal 
Navy,  has  blinded  the  world  to  the  more 
important  fact  that  a  very  great  stride  in 
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rfare  was  made  when  the  Merrimac 
amed  from  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  to 
•wport  News  and  engaged  the  Union 
sscls  anchored  there. 
The  Monitor's  success  in  defeating  the 
ich-dreaded  M errimac  caused  a  tumultu- 
s  joy  in  all  the  Northern  states, especially 
those  that  bordered  on  the  coast,  which 
nnot  be  understood  by  any  one  not 
ilizing  the  terror  inspired  by  the  accounts 
her  while  building,  and  the  threats  of 
»  deeds  she  was  going  to  perform.  The 
onitor  was  acclaimed  the  greatest  inven- 
»n  of  the  age,  and  Ericsson  the  greatest 
mentor.  Other  vessels,  patterned  after 
e  original  Monitor,  with  improvements 
ggested  by  experience,  were  speedily 
nstructed;  and  they  did  effective  service 
roughout  the  rest  of  the  war,  especially 
the  attacks  that  the  Navy  and  Army 
ade  on  Confederate  forts. 
The  success  of  the  Monitor,  with  the 
suiting  discomfiture  of  the  Merrimac,  has 


of  course  been  accepted  as  a  fact.  Not 
only  this,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  thing 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  But  suppose 
that  the  Monitor  had  been  put  forward  by 
the  South  and  the  Merrimac  by  the  North! 
Such  an  idea  is  not  absurd,  because  the 
Confederate  navy  showed  fully  as  much 
originality  and  daring  in  the  new  ap- 
pliances they  brought  out  as  did  the  Federal 
navy:  note,  for  instance,  their  torpedoes 
and  their  "  David" — the  prototype  of  the 
submarine.  If  the  Monitor  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  South,  and  the  Merrimac 
by  the  North,  what  would  have  happened? 
Nobody  knows  exactly,  of  course;  but  the 
inference  is  unavoidable  that  the  Con- 
federate navy  would  have  been  able  to 
prevent  that  strangling  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast  which  was  the  most  potent 
single  element  in  the  final  overthrowing  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Since  our  Civil  War  and  until  August, 
1914,  the  principal  wars  from  a  military 
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standpoint  were  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1870  and  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  1904.  The  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  brought  out  into 
startling  distinctness  the  value  of  pre- 
paredness; preparedness  not  so  much  in 
material  and  in  individual  training  as  in 
strategy  as  applied  to  war  upon  the  land. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  brought 
out  into  equal  distinctness  the  value  of 
preparedness  in  strategy  as  applied  to  war 
upon  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  present  war  broke  out, 
it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
emphasized  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
had  been  firmly  grasped  and  vigorously 
acted  on  by  all  the  combatant  armies  and 
navies.  It  was  plain  that  some  new  and 
distinguishing  element  of  warfare  might  be 
expected — unless  the  war  were  to  be 
destitute  of  novelties;  and  this  was  a 
thing  hardly  to  be  expected,  since  so  many 
and  so  highly  civilized  nations  had  been  " 
preparing  for  the  war  for  so  many  years. 

What  would  it  be? 

Those  of  us  who  were  on  the  lookout 
realized  what  would  be  its  general  character 
when  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  howitzers 
of  new  design  and  unprecedented  power, 
which  threw  enormous  shells  filled  with 
large  quantities  of  high  explosive  far  up 
into  the  air,  whence  they  fell  with  crushing 
effect  on  top  of  the  Belgian  forts. 

Unless  our  information  was  incorrect, 
the  form  and  the  violence  of  this  attack 
were  a  surprise  not  only  to  the  Belgians, 
but  to  everybody  else;  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  guns  had  been  kept  a  secret. 
It  had  been  realized  that  the  value  of  any 
new  method  of  attack  depends  on  the 
inability  of  the  party  attacked  to  defeat  it, 
and  that  this  inability  is  great  in  propor- 
tion as  the  attack  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  surprise.  The  simplest  and  crudest  kind 
of  attack  is  apt  to  be  successful,  if  the  party 
attacked  is  taken  by  surprise.  Of  all  the 
single  elements  in  warfare,  none  has  a  better 
record  of  performance  than  surprise. 

Soon,  we  read  of  the  unprecedented 
development  of  machine  guns  in  both 
numbers  and  efficiency;  of  the  vastness 
that  trench  warfare  was  assuming;  of 
the  machines  for  digging  trenches;  of  the 


speed  and  thoroughness  which  those  r:- 
chines  displayed;  of  the  hundreds  of  rxc 
of  trenches  made,  and  of  the  hundred* 
thousands  of  men  who  fought  in  the: 
Then  we  read  of  the  hitherto  unheard- 
apparatus  and  methods  for  destroying  ^ 
by  means  of  liquid  fire;  by  means 
asphyxiating  gases;  by  means  of  novr 
hand-grenades  and  bombs.  Then  we  note: 
that  submarines  were  accomplishing  *~ 
suits  with  an  apparent  certainty  of  opcr> 
tion  and  an  amount  of  power  which  tt-t 
out  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  the  submarine  had  ever  claimed,  ar: 
at  distances  from  home  that  were  amazmi 
At  the  same  time,  we  heard  of  the  Ion: 
and  swift  and  sure  flights  of  airplanes,  aw 
the  precision  with  which  they  dropped  ther 
bombs;  and  soon  we  read  accounts  of 
battles  in  the  air  that  illustrated  Terr 
nyson's  famous  prophetic  vision.  Thea 
we    read   of    Zeppelin    forays,  des- 
patched across  the  North  Sea  from  oat 
country  to  another,  and  of  their  safe  re- 
turn.   Then  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  commercial  sub- 
marine, the  Deutschland,  in  the  waters  d 
Chesapeake  Bay.   Then  we  read  of  the 
exploits  of  automobile  "tanks,"  or  litiie 
land  battleships,  that  cruised  over  and 
about  the  trenches  of  the  enemy;  showiru 
that  land  fighting  is  still  following  in  one 
way  the  lead  of  sea  fighting;  showing  that 
land  fighting  is  continuously  learning  ho* 
to  employ  mechanism  which  can  hold 
enormous  units  of  offensive  power  con- 
centrated and  controllable  in  small  spaces, 
and  protected  by  thick  armor,  in  addit;^ 
to  the  little  units  of  offensive  power  calleJ 
muskets,  which  individual  soldiers  car 
in  their  arms.   And  recently  came  the  hii 
surprise — an  armed  submarine  that  ar- 
rived one  day  from  Europe,  and  on  the  nes? 
day  sank  five  merchant  ships  just  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  that  skirts  our  coast:  ju>: 
outside  that  invisible  but  critical  lint 
which  separates  the  waters  under  th: 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  tk 
waters  that  are  under  no  jurisdiction 
whatever,  except  such  temporary  militar. 
jurisdiction  as  the  U-$}  had  at  that  time 
the  jurisdiction  granted  to  and  enforce 
by  him  who  holds  "command  of  the  sea 
A  close  view  of  these  successes  sho*- 
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us  that,  before  the  successes  were  mili- 
tary, they  were  mechanical;  that,  before 
the  mortars  had  been  able  to  smash  in 
the  tops  of  the  Belgian  forts,  the  various 
scientific  and  mechanical  difficulties  con- 
nected with  their  design,  construction, 
and  handling  had  been  overcome;  that, 
before  the  submarines  and  the  "tanks"  had 
been  able  even  to  start  on  the  missions 
which  resulted  so  successfully,  they  had 
been  made  to  operate  successfully  as 
mechanisms. 

Now,  every  one  who  has  had  even  a 
distant  connection  with  making  any  novel 
mechanism  operate  successfully  knows  the 
almost  infinite  patience  required  after  the 
attempt  has  been  begun;  and  every  one 
who  has  been  connected  even  distantly 
with  inventing,  or  with  getting  any  novel 
project  tried,  knows  the  distasteful  and 
harrowing  manoeuvres  that  have  to  be 
performed    in   order   to    persuade  the 
authorities  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
or  to  grant  the  necessary  permission  for 
taking  the  steps  that  are  necessary  before 
work  can  even  be  begun.    Such  a  person 
remembers  the  objections  of  all  kinds, 
good  and  bad,  that  are  urged  against  doing 
anything  at  all,  the  inertia,  the  seeming 
unwillingness  to  be  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced.   Then  he  remembers,  after  the 
decision  has  at  last  been  made,  that  the 
project  or  invention  shall  be  tried,  the 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  all  the  material 
parts  themselves,  to  keep  from  doing  what 
the  inventor  supposed  they  would  do,  and 
what,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  appar- 
ently, they  ought  to  do.    He  remembers 
with  pain  the  whole  long  course  of  experi- 
mentation, with  its  alternations  of  success 
and  failure,  hope  and  despair,  as  the  various 
phases  of  development  succeed  each  other. 
And  the  iron  enters  into  his  soul  so  keen 
and  hot  that  the  memory  of  the  struggle 
is  often  keener  than  the  memory  of  the 
subsequent  success. 

He  remembers,  too,  that  only  a  few  of 
many  inventions  and  new  mechanisms 
tried  were  successes,  and  took  their  places 
as  recognized  entities  of  proved  usefulness 
and  value. 

So,  back  of  all  the  military  successes 
that  the  new  devices  have  accomplished, 
wemust  realize  the  heart-breaking  struggles 


that  must  have  been  made,  in  order  to 
force  and  to  persuade  the  devices  to 
operate  successfully;  and,  back  of  these 
struggles,  we  must  realize  the  foresight 
which  saw.  the  value  of  those  devices  if 
they  could  be  made  to  operate  success- 
fully, and  the  indomitable  will  which  over- 
came the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  so  doing. 

THE  NEED  OF  FORESIGHT  AND  WILL 

• 

The  evidence  of  this  foresight  and  this 
will  seems  to  me  to  cast  more  light  on  the 
character  of  the  present  war  than  any 
other  single  thing.  Hitherto,  inventors 
have  had  to  force  their  inventions  on  a 
resisting  government;  in  this  war,  and  for  a 
short  period  before  this  war,  the  govern- 
ments themselves,  as  represented  by  their 
navy  and  army  officers,  seem  to  have  en- 
couraged the  inventors  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  have  pushed  the  inventors  on,  instead 
of  being  pushed  on  by  the  inventors. 
Everybody  knows,  for  instance,  that  the 
Kaiser  exerted  all  his  power  to  encourage 
Count  Zeppelin;  and  that  he  gave  him  all 
possible  assistance-,  even  though  many 
discouraging  failures  marked  the  history 
of  the  air  ship,  and  many  people  in  high 
position  scoffed  at  it.  Everybody  knows, 
also,  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  did  all  in 
his  power  to  push  the  development  of  the 
destroyer  and  the  submarine,  daunted  by 
no  obstacle,  discouraged  by  no  failure; 
and  that  he  did  not  restrict  his  exertions 
to  his  own  field  of  work,  that  of  providing 
the  material  and  the  personnel,  but  ex- 
tended it  to  insisting  that  not  only  should 
destroyers  and  submarines  be  built  in 
large  numbers,  and  fitted  with  every 
scientific  adjunct,  but  that  the  personnel 
should  operate  them  under  the  worst 
conditions  of  night  and  storm,  in  order 
that  the  personnel  might  become  ready 
for  actual  war,  and  in  order  that  the 
material  should  be  such  as  had  been  tried 
under  bad  conditions,  and  found  to  be 
reliable.  Everybody  knows,  besides,  that 
the  British  officials  have  pushed  the  British 
inventors  and  manufacturers,  instead  of 
being  pushed  by  them. 

This  phase  of  the  preparation  for  the 
war,  the  inventing  ami  developing  of  new 
inventions  for  the  war.  does  not 
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have  been  adequately  apprehended,  though 
every  one  has  noted  the  conspicuous  fact 
of  the  great  use  of  mechanisms  of  all 
kinds.  Probably,  this  is  because  so  few 
who  have  studied  the  war  have  looked  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inventor. 
This  war  has  put  the  inventor  and  his 
coadjutor,  the  designing  engineer,  on  a 
far  higher  plane  in  the  military  world 
than  they  have  ever  been  on  before.  A 
very  few  inventors  in  the  past  have  done 
well  for  the  military  arts,  and  have  been 
suitably  recognized;  notably  Archimedes, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fulton,  and  Ericsson; 
and  so  is  Sperry  now;  but  the  number  of 
men  who  have  made  and  successfully  de- 
veloped inventions  applying  to  the  conduct 
of  war  is  amazingly  few,  considering  the 
widespread,  intense,  and  long-continued 
interest  of  men  in  the  military  arts.  The 
cause  has  not  been  any  lack  of  conception 
of  ideas  by  inventors  of  all  classes,  but 
rather  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  navy 
and  army  men  to  discourage  the  trial  of 
"freak"  ideas.  This  is  not  because  navy 
and  army  men  are  more  stupid  or  con- 
servative than  other  men,  but  simply 
because  of  the  natural  indisposition  of 
men  to  do  any  work  that  does  not  seem 
necessary;  to  which  may  be  added  a 
natural  reluctance  to  take  suggestions  as 
to  things  in  their  own  profession  from  out- 
siders. This  spirit  is  not  at  all  a  bad  spirit 
in  the  main  and  is  certainly  founded  deep 
in  human  nature,  and  seen  in  all  vocations; 
for  instance,  in  railroad  men,  in  regard  to 
inventions  for  improving  railroads. 

MORE  INVENTIONS  IN  WARFARE  TO  COME 

The  war  is  not  yet  ended;  and  the  fact 
of  so  many  new  devices  having  done  so 
much  successful  work  is  a  reason  for  feeling 
that  some  other  new  device  or  devices 
may  yet  appear.  In  fact,  when  we  con- 
sider the  feverish  mental  activity  con- 
cerning military  mechanisms,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  that  make  and  send  war  material 
to  Europe,  the  advent  of  some  such  thing 
seems  to  be  highly  probable.   What  will 


be  its  nature,  no  one  can  tell:  but  he  can 
exercise  his  imagination  very  interestingly 
in  guessing.  Will  it  be  for  land  work,  for 
sea  work,  or  for  both? 

Of  one  thing,  we  may  be  fairly  sure 
that  it  will  be  a  very  novel  device,  the 
application  of  some  new  scientific  dis- 
covery, or  of  some  well-known  scientific 
fact  not  hitherto  made  useful  for  military 
work.  If  it  be  for  land  work  only,  the 
chances  are  even  that  it  will  benefit  either 
side  more  than  the  other,  because  the  land 
forces  seem  to  be  quite  evenly  matched 
and  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  expect 
that  one  side  will  produce  it  as  the  other 
side.  If,  however,  an  important  new 
device  applicable  to  sea  warfare  should  be 
brought  out,  as  important  and  new  as  was 
the  Monitor,  it  seems  possible  that  it  might 
aid  one  side  more  than  the  other. 

WE   MUST   PRODUCE   A  GREAT  INVENTION 

The  overwhelming  advantage  that  can 
be  secured  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
interjection  into  a  war  of  some  new  mechan- 
ism, and  its  use  in  actual  battle  before  the 
enemy  can  learn  how  to  oppose  it,  first 
assumed  distinct  importance  in  the  events 
of  our  Civil  War.  It  has  assumed  still 
greater  importance  in  the  present  war. 
because  of  the  greater  importance  that  the 
scientific  arts  have  now  acquired.  Inas- 
much as  the  United  States  is  the  most 
inventive  nation  on  the  earth,  and  inas- 
much as  we  may  be  threatened  with  a 
danger  on  the  sea  that  we  shall  need  all 
our  resources  to  avert,  the  conclusion 
seems  logical  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
supplement  our  present  naval  strength 
by  some  new  invention  or  device  that  will 
do  for  us  now  what  the  Monitor  did. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
hint  to  us  that  is  given  by  the  present 
war.  How  important  it  is,  we  do  not 
know;  but  we  can  estimate  its  import- 
ance by  noting  the  damage  that  a  su- 
perior hostile  fleet  could  inflict  upon 
us,  and  realizing  that  we  were  saved 
from  the  danger  of  a  similar  damage 
by  the  Monitor. 
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UP  TO  the  final  moment  of  the 
launching  of  ultimata  between 
the  European  governments," 
says  the  official  history  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
the  crisis  of  1914,  "no  one  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  all  our  boasted  bonds  of  civili- 
zation were  to  burst  overnight  and  plunge 
us  back  into  medieval  barbarism.  On 
that  eventful  date  (J uly  31,  1914)  a  finan- 
cial earthquake  of  a  violence  absolutely 
without  precedent  shook  every  great  centre 
of  the  civilized  world,  closing  all  their  mar- 
kets one  by  one." 

To-day,  with  this  country  fairly  welter- 
ing in  financial  good  fortune,  we  must  rub 
our  eyes  to  reconstruct  an  image  of  the 
dark  and  terrifying  events  of  two  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

For  a  week  the  New  York  market  stood 
its  ground  wonderfully  in  the  face  of  total 
suspension  of  all  other  world  markets. 
From  panic-stricken  speculators  in  every 
country  in  Europe  came  an  avalanche  of 
American  stocks.    In  that  single  week 
nearly  $42,000,000  yi  gold  was  engaged  for 
export  from  New  York  to  Europe.  Ex- 
change on  London  rose  to  $7 — a  rate  never 
before  witnessed;  the  Bank  of  England 
put  a  practical  stop  to  all  English  trade 
by  raising  its  official  discount  rate  to  10 
per  cent.,  and  an  immediate  run  on  that 
institution  resulted  in  a  loss  in  gold  of 
$32. 500,000;  its  ratio  of  reserves  fell  from 
the  low  figure  of  40  per  cent,  to  the  paralyz- 
ing point  of  14]  per  cent.;  and  the  surplus 


reserve  of  the  New  York  City  banks 
dropped  off  $50,000,000.  Risk  of  ship- 
ment by  sea,  together  with  the  ruinous 
advance  in  exchange  upon  London  and  the 
frantic  .uprush  of  shipping  and  insurance 
rates,  suddenly  brought  international  trade 
to  a  full  stop. 

These  events,  coming  as  lightning  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  drove  the  American  public 
into  panic,  and  on  the  evening  of  July 
30th  and  the  morning  of  July  31st  the 
offices  of  brokers  were  flooded  with  orders 
to  sell  stocks  for  what  they  would  bring, 
regardless  of  value. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  issued  a  hopeful  and  prophetic 
statement  in  which  he  said: 

Alarming  as  the  news  is  from  Europe.  I  am 
still  hoping  there  will  not  be  a  general  war. 
The  situation  of  the  American  security  markets 
during  the  past  two  days  has  been  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  inherent  soundness  of  financial 
conditions  in  this  country.  While  we  all  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change might  be  kept  open,  the  situation  is 
fraught  with  so  much  uncertainty  that  it  seemed 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country 
to  close  the  Exchange. 

It  is  essentially  a  time  for  the  owners  of 
American  securities  to  keep  their  heads.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  actual  properties  represented 
by  American  securities  will  not  suffer  greatly  by 
a  European  war.  During  the  past  few  days  the 
American  people  have  been  buying  back  Ameri- 
can securities  at  low  prices.  Presumably  they 
will  pay  for  those  securities  with  their  wheal 
and  other  products  at  high  prices. 
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Despite  these  reassuring  words,  the  panic 
continued.  '*  In  all  previous  panics,"  says 
the  official  chronicle  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
"the  foreign  world  markets  were  counted 
upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  break  the 
fall.  Imports  of  gold,  foreign  loans,  and  for- 
eign buying  were  safeguards  which  in  past 
crises  had  been  counted  upon  to  prevent 
utter  disaster.  On  this  occasion  our  mar- 
ket stood  by  itself  unaided;  an  unthink- 
able convulsion  had  seized  the  world;  panic 
had  spread,  even  the  bargain  hunter  was 
chilled;  there  were  practically  no  buyers; 
.  .  .  on  August  4th,  a  delegation  of 
houses  dealing  in  securities  for  European 
account  appeared  and  stated  that  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  of  secur- 
ities were  to  arrive  '  this  week,  beginning 
to-morrow.' 

"A  half  hour's  session  of  the  Exchange 
that  morning  would  have  brought  on  a 
complete  collapse." 

So  they  closed  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
four  and  a  half  months.  Dealers  in  "un- 
listed" or  "outside"  securities  were  per- 
suaded to  close  up  shop.  Even  public 
auctioneers  were  not  permitted  to  sell 
stocks.  Savings  banks  fell  back  upon 
the  legal  provision  that  in  times  of  panic 
they  need  pay  deposits  only  upon  sixty 
days'  notice.  Bankers  had  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  so-called  Aldrich-Vreeland 
emergency  currency,  an  expedient  never 
before  resorted  to.  Finally,  the  banks 
fell  back  upon  the  old  panic  expedient  of 
issuing  Clearing  House  certificates. 

OUR  PRE-WAR  DEBT  TO  ENGLAND 

Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  British  Exchequer,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  United  States 
owed  Great  Britain  $5,000,000,000  and 
couldn't  pay  the  part  then  due.  The  whole 
paper  machine  of  civilization  had  broken 
down,  he  said.  For  months  bankers  and  fi- 
nancial authorities  in  this  country  were  ob- 
sessed with  a  terror  of  what  would  happen  if 
the  Stock  Exchange  should  open  and  for- 
eigners attempted  to  convert  into  money 
to  use  in  the  war  their  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  securities. 

For,  besides  bonds  and  stocks,  this 
country  owed  to  Europe,  and  chiefly  Eng- 
land,  about  $370,000,000  on  demand, 


besides  $80,000,000  of  short-time  paper 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Great  Britain 
looked  for  these  obligations  to  be  paid  as 
they  matured. 

THE  POUND  STERLING  SKYROCKETS 

So  the  British  pound  sterling,  normally 
worth  $4.86,  came  to  have  the  preposterous 
value  of  $6  and  even,  for  a  short  period.  $7 
European  governments  declared  moratory 
thus  seeming  to  free  their  citizens  from  pay- 
ing debts  abroad  while  demanding  that  al! 
remittances  to  them  should  be  promptly 
met.  But  more  important  was  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  all  shipping,  and  the  con- 
sequent railroad  embargoes  on  grain  and 
cotton  shipments,  with  a  resulting  dearth 
of  commercial  bills.  Experience  had  shown 
that  whatever  balances  might  be  created 
against  us  in  the  summer  months  would  be 
offset  by  the  grain  and  cotton  shipments 
of  the  fall,  but  now  there  were  no  such 
shipments  to  rely  on. 

American  bankers  were  surrounded 
by  new  and  bewildering  difficulties.  But 
they  rose  to  the  challenge.  First  they 
attacked  the  problem  of  New  York  City's 
indebtedness  of  $80,000,000  of  "  warrants." 
These  warrants  were  short-term  notes  ma- 
turing between  September  and  January  and 
were  payable  in  gold  in  London.  Ordinarily 
they  would  have  been  met  by  discounting 
in  New  York  the  bills  of  American  creditors 
of  London  merchants.  But  to  safeguard 
the  credit  of  America,  the  bankers  of  New 
York  knew  they  must  prove  their  ability 
to  pay  in  gold.  So.  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  Comptroller  Prendergast  of 
New  York,  they  formed  a  "pool"  of  all  the 
banks  in  New  York,  each  subscribing  pro 
rata  on  the  basis  of  their  gold  reserves,  and 
raised  the  money  in  actual  metal  to  pay 
the  warrants,  shipping'the  gold  to  Ottawa 
instead  of  London.  So  dramatic  was  this 
proof  of  our  financial  power  that  less  than 
half  the  gold  was  actually  called  for:  and  it 
steadied  the  whole  financial  situation  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Then  the 
bankers  raised  a  $150,000,000  cotton  pool 
and  a  $100,000,000 " gold"  pool. to  care  for 
such  maturing  foreign  obligations  as  did 
not  come  under  the  head  of  the  other  two 

These  measures  gradually  restored  con- 
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dence.  American  finance  recovered  its 
erve,  and  financial  panic  abroad  came  to 
n  end,  for  the  governments  assumed  pri- 
ate  debts  and  issued  vast  quantities  of 
ew  money.  Soon  the  Allies  secured  com- 
land  of  the  sea,  and  although  shipping 
nd  marine  insurance  rates  were  still  ex- 
rbitant  it  became  possible  to  resume  over- 
eas  trade.  Cautiously  and  gradually 
he  Stock  Exchange  began  to  open  its 
oors,  but  not  until  April,  1915,  did  it  re- 
love  every  restriction.  For  a  long  time 
here  were  "minimum"  prices,  to  prevent 
feigners  from  dumping  securities  for 
ftatever  they  would  bring.  Then  the 
iea  began  to  spread  that  with  a  long  and 
nstly  war  Europeans  would  prefer  to  re- 
ain  the  best  of  their  American  invest- 
nents.  to  keep  some  element  of  wealth 
vutside  the  European  maelstrom. 

In  January,  it  was  learned  that  our  De- 
ember  exports  of  foodstuffs  had  been 
>henomenal  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
>rice.  It  was  realized  that  in  a  long  war 
nillions  of  farmers  and  artisans  would  be 
vithdrawn  from  the  fields  and  factories 
►f  France,  and  yet  must  be  clothed  and  fed 
md  armed.  Foodstuffs  continued  to  go 
ibroad  in  huge  amounts  throughout  the 
irst  three  months  of  the  year,  and  by 
\pril  immense  orders  for  munitions  of  war 
me  being  placed  in  this  country,  the  first 
arge  order  being  for  $83 ,000,000.  In 
March,  stocks  began  to  boom,  and  by 
\pril  business  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment were  melting  away.  From  month  to 
month  American  exports  soared,  and  our 
rade  balance  reached  an  unprecedented 
ue.  Including  products  of  indirect  military 
-alue  such  as  foodstuffs,  metals,  wool,  and 
:otton.  along  with  obvious  military  ar- 
ticles, exports  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1014,  were  £825.000,000;  for  the  year  end- 
hk  June,  1915,  $1,562,000,000;  and  for 
the  same  twelve-month  period  ending  June, 
1916.  $2,771,000,000. 

now  America's  mortgage  was  paid 

The  change  had  come  with  the  rapidity 
jf  a  moving  picture,  almost  like  the  sud- 
Jen  and  unexpected  shifting  of  a  dream. 
In  the  January  World's  Work  I  drew, 
with  some  detail,  the  black  prospect  that 
faced  this  country  when  the  war  began. 
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Since  then  we  have  paid  off  $450,000,000 
of  demand  obligations,  have  drawn  in  some 
half  billion  dollars  in  gold,  have  bought 
back  at  least  $2,000,000,000  of  our  own 
securities,  and  have  purchased  about 
$2,000,000,000  of  foreign  securities.  That 
is,  we  have  paid  off  a  mortgage,  roughly 
speaking,  of  five  billions  of  dollars. 

Such  a  transition  has  never  been  known 
before.  It  is  a  migration  of  capital  of 
such  consequence  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  world  trade  and  financial  preeminence 
has  been  revolutionized.  Of  course,  it 
has  been  made  possible  only  by  Europe's 
ravenous  need  for  supplies  to  carry  on  the 
war,  but  that  does  not  change  the  marvel 
of  the  thing  itself.  It  does  not  detract 
from  the  significant  character  of  the 
events  which  marked  this  transition,  nor 
from  the  achievements  of  the  men  upon 
whom  has  fallen  the  task  of  directing  this 
unusual  movement. 

THE  HEGIRA  OF  BUYERS  TO  AMERICA 

After  the  war  had  been  under  way  for 
a  few  months  it  was  apparent  that  the 
needs  of  England,  France,  and  Russia 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  manufacturing 
facilities  of  those  countries.  Munitions 
of  war  must  be  had  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  the  Allied  countries  naturally  turned 
to  the  United  States.  Foodstuffs,  horses, 
and  mules  could  be  shipped  immediately; 
manufactured  articles  could  follow.  Buy- 
ers for  the  Allies  began  to  pour  into  the 
States.  They  came  in  commissions  and 
individually,  openly  and  secretly,  with 
awe-inspiring  credentials„and  without  any; 
some  were  men  of  notable  ability  and  dis- 
cretion, possessing  great  authority;  others 
were  mere  adventurers. 

American  manufacturers  had  been 
whistling  to  keep  up  their  courage.  Profits 
throughout  the  country  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  Soup  kitchens  and  public  charities 
overflowed  with  applicants.  With  al- 
most startling  abruptness  appeared  hun- 
dreds of  purchasers  possessing  unlimited 
credit  and  willing  to  pay  unheard-of  prices. 
To  say  that  manufacturers  seized  the  op- 
portunity is  to  repeat  what  happened  so 
mildly  that  it  hardly  tells  the  story  at  all. 
Almost  every  mechanic  with  a  lathe  and 
every  clerk  with  a  can  of  coal  tar  set  up 
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as  a  munition,  dye,  or  chemical  maker. 
The  foreign  buyers  seemed  in  a  panic  to 
place  contracts.  They  bid  against  one 
another  and  fairly  trampled  on  one  an- 
other. One  foreign  government  placed 
orders  for  a  certain  chemical  for  exactly 
five  times  the  entire  possible  production 
of  the  country.  Within  a  few  months  the 
market  for  all  munitions  of  war  was  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  chaos. 

"war  brokers,"  self-styled 

Confusion  was  increased  by  a  sudden 
rushing  into  the  business  of  irresponsible 
speculators  who  styled  themselves  "war 
brokers."  The  tales  of  orders  at  fancy 
prices  for  sixty  and  eighty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  shells,  cartridges,  machine  guns, 
rifles,  explosives,  chemicals,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  horses,  mules,  foodstuffs, 
machinery,  and  new  inventions  stirred  the 
cupidity  of  men  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  business  and  had  no  connections  or 
resources  that  entitled  them  to  enter  it. 
Short  of  cash  but  long  of  nerve  they  dogged 
the  heels  of  foreign  buyers.  One  retired 
business  man  actually  spent  $30,000  to 
finance  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  alleged 
brokers  and  to  fit  out  offices  for  them,  ex- 
pecting to  share  their  profits.  "  Ex- 
changes" of  "war  brokers"  were  organized 
in  considerable  numbers.  One  concern 
with  a  fancy  name  including  the  word 
"international"  pretended  to  havebranches 
in  London,  Paris,  Petrograd,  Geneva, 
Sydney,  Berlin,  Rome,  Lisbon,  Montreal, 
Valparaiso,  Christiania,  and  Port  Said. 

SPENDING  BILLIONS   FOR  THE  ALLIES— 

If  the  Allies  had  continued  their  pur- 
chases under  these  early  conditions  they 
might  have  been  ruined  financially  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  munitions  needed. 
So  they  conceived  of  the  bold  and  daring 
but  simple  idea  of  placing  all  this  pur- 
chasing in  charge  of  a  single,  dependable 
American  firm,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 
Announcement  to  thiseffect  was  made  early 
in  1915.  Mr.  Forward  R.  Stettinius, 
president  of  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, was  engaged  to  organize  the  work. 

Into  the  quiet,  almost  solemn  banking 
parlors,  Mr.  Stettinius  brought  literally 


hundreds  of  assistants,  experts,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  stenographers.  Ho* 
extensive  his  purchases  have  been  in  iv 
two  years  since  the  work  was  organized 
cannot  be  stated  exactly.  The  figure 
are  known  only  to  the  Allied  governments 
and  to  J .  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  But  the 
world  has  never  before  seen  such  a  vas 
purchasing  department.  Upon  the  smooth- 
ness, efficiency,  and  success  with  whici 
it  has  operated  has  depended,  it  is  net 
too  much  to  say,  to  no  small  degree  tht 
very  life  of  France  and  of  the  Brittui 
and  Russian  Empires. 

Statement  has  been  made  that  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  this  buying 
department  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company 
purchased  about  $100,000,000  a  month,  or 
$1,800,000,000  during  1915  and  part  erf 
1916.  The  writer  has  reliable  authority 
for  stating  that  in  one  class  of  war  iminj- 
tions  alone  the  purchases  amounted,  late 
in  1915,  to  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

— AND  THE  MAN  WHO  DIRECTS  IT 

Into  the  massive  portals  of  the  stately 
and  ponderous  marble  pile  at  the  corner 
of  Wall  and  Broad  streets  has  marched 
for  the  last  two  years  an  almost  unbrokes 
procession  of  manufacturers  and  the:: 
agents,  brokers,  and  salesmen.  Here,  lit- 
erally, is  the  busiest  spot  in  America.  Mr 
Stettinius,  a  man  just  past  fifty,  »i< 
picked  for  his  powers  of  organization  and 
ability  to  work.  Two  corporations,  Bah- 
cock  &  Wilcox  and  the  Diamond  Match 
had  been  his  life  work.  Both  he  had  built 
up  from  adversity  to  prosperity.  To 
J.  P.  Morgan's  he  brought  knowledge 
of  men,  of  organization,  of  countless  busi- 
ness processes  and  an  immense  power  c< 
personal  drive.  Late  hours  and  long  day* 
of  incredibly  hard  work  have  had  no  terrors 
for  him  or  for  his  competent  assistants 
For  upon  Mr.  Stettinius  and  a  very  fe» 
of  the  first  line  of  his  assistants,  like  Mr 
Waddill  Catchings,  formerly  president  oc 
the  Central  Foundry  Company,  has  fallen 
the  task  of  actually  dealing  with  hundred? 
of  manufacturers  and  spending  up  into 
the  billions  of  dollars. 

The  size  of  these  orders  created  condV 
tions  without  precedent.  Articles  which 
at  first  sight  might  seem  unimportant  j 
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like  cotton  webbing  for  belts  for  British 
ioldiers,  had  to  be  bought  in  quantities 
ar  exceeding  the  total  normal  production 
A  the  country.  And  even  after  Morgan 
.Sc  Company  took  charge,  the  elusive  "war 
brokers"  did  not  cease  their  operations. 
Most  numerous  at  one  time  were  those 
a  ho  pretended  to  have  "  spot "  cartridges, 
that  is,  cartridges  for  immediate  delivery. 
Curiously  enough,  most  of  these  "brok- 
ers "offered  i, 400,000,000 cartridges.  That 
>eemed  to  be  the  favorite  amount,  and 
5peculator  after  speculator  would  wend  his 
way  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  where 
the  purchasing  department  has  its  offices, 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  immediate  deliv- 
ery. But  when  asked  to  present  a  list 
of  manufacturers  they  became  suspicious 
and  reticent  and  usually  said  they  would 
go  out  and  come  back  within  fifteen  min- 
utes.   In  such  cases  they  never  returned. 

Some  day  the  absorbing  story  of  how 
these  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
were  bought  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner possible  will  be  told  in  full.  Now  it  can 
only  be  hinted  at.  In  dealing  with  irre- 
sponsible speculators  it  has  been  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  them  any  verbal  or  written 
word  to  the  apparently  innocent  effect  that 
the  goods  would  be  taken  if  satisfactory. 
For  the  speculator  would  immediately 
rush  to  a  bank  and  borrow  money  upon  that 
promise  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  and 
then  would  be  in  a  position  to  talk  business 
to  some  manufacturer.  Naturally,  the 
more  go-betweens  the  higher  the  ultimate 
price  would  be  to  the  Allies. 

So  the  buying  agents  always  get  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  actual  manufacturer  to 
avoid  unnecessary  commissions.  They 
seek  to  know  what  plants  are  turning  out 
the  goods,  the  capacities,  specifications, 
and  financial  backing  to  fulfil  the  contract. 
But  even  when  dealing  with  reputable 
and  competent  manufacturers  the  buying 
agents  had  to  employ  sagacity,  skill,  and 
tact  of  the  highest  order.  If,  for  example, 
it  became  known  to  the  manufacturers 
that  the  agents  were  in  the  market  for  one 


million  gallons  of  a  certain  chemical, 
which  might  be  more  than  the  entire  pro- 
duction for  six  months,  the  manufacturers, 
with  intense  inward  joy,  would  whoop  the 
price  up  to  excessively  profitable  heights. 
But  Morgan  &  Company  have  never 
bought  that  way.  Orders  have  been  fed 
out  gradually,  in  small  amounts  at  any 
one  moment  and  to  any  one  manufac- 
turer. Brains  of  the  highest  order  have 
been  employed  in  devising  buying  meth- 
ods which  concealed  the  total  ultimate 
purchases.  Thus  stupendous  sums  have 
been  saved. 

Having  once  solved  the  problem  of  how 
to  buy  munitions  of  war  and  foodstuffs 
as  cheaply  and  skilfully  as  possible,  Brit- 
ish statesmen  and  financiers  set  themselves 
to  face  a  new  embarrassment,  the  supreme 
question  and  crux  of  British  war  finance. 
This  was  the  maintenance  of  the  pound 
sterling.  For  as  British  imports  mounted 
sterling  exchange  began  to  suffer.  Whereas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  had  been  a 
question  of  rehabilitating  the  American 
dollar,  it  now  became  a  vital  necessity  to 
rehabilitate  the  British  pound.  Under 
the  steadily  growing  weight  of  an  adverse 
trade  balance  British  money  sunk  until, 
in  August,  1915,  a  panicky  drop  to  $4.48$ 
took  place,  the  lowest  point  at  which  the 
pound  sterling  had  ever  sold  as  compared 
with  the  American  dollar,  and  equivalent 
to  a  discount  of  8  per  cent. 

AMERICA  LENDS  ENGLAND  $500,000,000 

To  buy  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
in  a  rapidly  depreciating  currency  would 
have  been  disastrous.  So  a  British  and 
French  commission  came  here  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
borrowing  $1,000,000,000.  If  they  could 
set  up  such  a  huge  credit  in  the  banks  of 
this  country  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  write  out  checks  in  payment  for  war 
supplies,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  intri- 
cate mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  that 
fluctuated  so  violently  with  the  various 
tides  of  trade. 


[In  the  next,  and  concluding,  article  Mr.  Atwood  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  how  Great 
Britain  gathered  the  American  securities  owned  by  its  citizens  and  pawned  some  and  sold 
others  in  the  L  tiiUd  States  to  pay  for  war  supplies — and  how,  in  consequence,  the  United 
Slates  paid  0$}  the  larger  part  0/  Us  colossal  mortgage  in  two  years.] 
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HOW  MUCH  FRESH  AIR  CAN  A  WELL 

MAN  STAND? 


BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  ifcr, 
arc  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well-known  scientists,  publicists,  and  buv- 
ness  men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  livcw 
among  the  people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  profession*! 
advisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  ikr 
most  prominent  educators.  The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles,  therefore,  assures  the* 
scientific  character. 


NEARLY  everything  that  the 
average  layman  thinks  he  knows 
about  "fresh  air"  has  to  be 
severely  edited  and  blue-penciled 
before  it  can  pass  the  censor- 
ship of  modern  .medical  science.  The 
layman  who  is  "sure  of  his  facts"  about 
oxygen  and  ozone,,  ventilating  systems, 
deep  breathing,  and  kindred  topics,  usu- 
ally is  a  partisan  either  of  the  red-corpuscle 
school  or  of  the  sealed-window  faction. 
Neither  camp  has  the  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  science. 

The  red-corpuscle  fellow  slaps  you  on 
the  back,  throws  up  all  the  windows  in 
the  room,  and  declaims  that  the  short  cut 
to  health  is  to  drink  deep  draughts  of 
"  Nature's  glorious  ozone."  He  has  sta- 
tistics at  hand  upon  how  many  cubic  feet 
of  air  the  average  breather  "consumes" 
in  an  hour  and  how  much  "poisonous" 
carbon  dioxide  his  lungs  will  exude  in 
that  period. 

The  man  from  the  other  camp  con- 
temptuously brands  this  doctrine  as  dis- 
carded tommyrot.  He  slams  the  windows 
shut  again,  turns  off  the  radiator,  arid 
stirs  up  the  air  with  an  electric  fan.  Deep 
breathing,  he  explains,  is  nothing  but  a 
fad.  The  matter  of  prime  importance, 
he  contends,  is  to  see  that  the  air  is  fairly 
cool  and  is  kept  on  the  move. 

The  quasi-experts  who  have  breathing 
systems  and  little  popular  handbooks  on 
ventilation  to  sell  appear  to  be  as  partisan 


and  as  decided  in  their  views  as  the 
know-it-all  layman,  so  a  reporter,  seeking 
solid,  unprejudiced  information  on  the 
subject,  may  at  first  find  the  situatm 
rather  baffling.  But  when  he  appeal- 
to  real  experts  on  hygiene  his  difficulty 
will  begin  to  clear  up  a  bit.  Then  ;t 
will  become  apparent  that  both  sides  t 
the  controversy  are  partially  right  an.: 
partially  wrong,  and  that  the  best  informed 
investigators,  though  they  have  a  great 
deal  to  report,  do  not  state  their  con- 
clusions as  dogmatically  as  the  layman 

Because  he  has  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  talk  to  the  public  in  the  public's  owr 
tongue,  1  went  first  to  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wcl:- 
miller,  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A 
New  York  City,  with  an  appeal  to  staT 
me  on  the  right  track.   A  newsparx- 
clipping  set  the  interview  going.  It 
headed:    "A  Breathing  Fad  Opposed 
and   its  subtitle  was:      "'Lungs  sc;- 
regulating  when  air  is  pure,'   says  _ 
prominent  physician." 

Dr.  Welzmiller  read  the  clipping  throuu" 
and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  nodded 
approval.    This  is  what  it  related: 

"A  widely  known  physician  remark- 
that  there  is  as  much  nonsense  in  the 
'deep  breathing  fad'  as  there  is  in  fo<*: 
fads.  Deep  breathing  really  is  bene- 
ficial, but  not  in  the  way  most  per**- 
suppose.  The  common  notion,  inculcated 
by  exponents  of  the  big  chest  and  "red 
blood'  gospel,  is  that  the  more  air  you 
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take  into  your  lungs  the  more  oxygen  you 
get  into  the  blood,  thereby  increasing 
the  health  of  the  whole  physical  organism. 
The  function  of  the  lungs,  of  course,  is 
to  burn  up  the  impurities  in  the  blood, 
[an  inaccurate  statement]  and  oxygen  is 
the  chemical  agent  in  that  process.  The 
impurities  pass  off  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 
But  the  fallacy,  says  the  physician,  con- 
sists in  the  assumption  that  the  lungs  can 
be  made  to  do  more  work. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  says,  the  lungs 
do  their  own  chemical  regulating,  and 
use  only  as  much  oxygen  as  they  see  fit, 
regardless  of  what  their  owner  may  desire. 
'  One  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  one  bit  by  deep  breath- 
ing.' The  lungs  always  contain  more 
oxygen  than  they  can  use.  even  in  the 
shallowest  breathing — provided,  of  course, 
the  air  is  sufficiently  pure. 

THE  ONLY  VALUE  .OF  DEEP  BREATHING 

"The  chief  advantage  in  deep  breath- 
ing is  to  help  circulation.  The  pressure 
of  air  in  lungs  filled  to  their  capacity 
drives  some  of  the  blood  out  of  the  trunk 
into  the  limbs,  and  warms  the  hands  and 
feet  if  they  are  cold." 

Except  for  the  inaccurate  statement 
that  the  function  of  the  lungs  is  to  "burn 
up"  impurities  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Welz- 
miller  said  that  the  clipping  was  a  fair 
enough  account  of  the  truth  about  deep 
breathing.  The  average  dwelling  or  office 
is  well  enough  supplied  with  oxygen  for 
our  needs;  and  it  is  a  fact,  to  the  best 
of  scientific  knowledge,  that  the  chief 
value  of  deep  breathing  lies  in  stimulat- 
ing circulation  rather  than  in  augmenting 
the  consumption  of  oxygen.  The  doctor 
put  the  case  this  way: 

"It  isn't  going  to  do  a  motor  car's 
engine  any  particular  good  to  feed  it 
more  gas  than  the  speed  and  the  grade 
require.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
self-regulating  mechanism  of  the  lungs. 
Generally  speaking,  the  breathing  ap- 
paratus will  demand  deep  breaths  in 
proportion  to  the  exercise  you  give  your 
body.  Merely  pumping  the  bellows  isn't 
going  to  force  oxygen  into  the  tissues 
unless  work  creates  a  demand  for  h. 


What  good  to  lead  a  horse  to  water  if  he 
doesn't  want  to  drink? 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  oxygen  and 
the  extra  strong  brand  of  the  same  com- 
modity known  as  ozone  have  fascinated 
the  public  for  a  good  many  years  and 
that  the  scientific  sound  of  the  words 
has  been  the  source  of  riches  to  many  a 
fakir.  This  is  because  the  public  never 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  some  of 
the  facts  that  medical  science  knows. 
Now  you  can't  pump  oxygen  into  your 
blood  from  a  tin  can  through  a  wire  and 
the  clasp  of  a  patent  garter.  Neither 
can  you  pump  extra  quantities  of  it  into 
your  blood  via  the  lungs  unless  activity 
creates  an  extra  demand.  But  when 
there  is  r.  demand  for  it  the  chances  are 
a  million  to  one,  in  the  city  as  well  as 
the  country,  that  the  lungs  will  get  all 
the  oxygen  that  they  require. 

"  I  have  known  city  men,  hundreds  of 
them,  who  had  a  firm  conviction  that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  their  way 
to  becoming  healthy  lay  in  the  fact  that 
city  air  has  less  ozone  in  it  than  the  air 
up-state  or  at  the  seashore.  True,  the 
air  down  there  by  the  sidewalks  of  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  would  not  assay  quite  as 
high  in  ozone  as  that  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains — but  the  difference  chemically 
is  so  slight  that  it  isn't  worth  talking 
about.  You  will  find,  as  you  go  digging 
into  the  facts  about  the  air  we  breathe, 
that  the  oxygen  phase  is  almost  negligible 
as  compared  with  some  more  important 
matters  such  as  that  of  the  stagnation  of 
the  air,  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  its 
temperature.  On  the  mere  score  of  oxygen 
there  is  no  need  for  any  one  to  pity  the 
city  men  in  this  enclosed  gymnasium  as 
he  contrasts  their  lot  with  that  of  a  farmer. 
They  are  getting  all  the  oxygen  they 
require,  and  so  long  as  we  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  low,  keep  the  air 
in  motion,  and  see  that  it  isn't  overhumid 
they  will  be  as  well  off  as  anybody.  And 
I  venture  that  the  fellows  up  on  our  roof 
playing  handball  are  breathing  air  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  as  pure  as 
any  in  the  mountains. 

"Now  what  1  am  driving  at  is  this: 
Part  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  living 
in   the  country   is  psychological,  from 
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pleasant  surroundings  which  stimulate 
one  to  feel  healthy  and  cheerful.  These 
are  far  more  important  in  their  influence 
than  the  extra  mite  or  two  of  ozone  in 
the  air.  In  the  same  way,  part  of  the 
depressing  effect  of  city  life  is  psychologi- 
cal. The  air  of  the  city,  even  in  crowded 
places,  isn't  anywhere  near  as  'devitalized ' 
as  is  generally  supposed.  The  city  man 
should  not  blame  the  city  air  so  much 
as  he  should  blame  the  way  he  conducts 
himself.  He  usually  is  as  healthy  as  he 
deserves  to  be." 

DRESS  TO  SUIT  CONDITIONS 

As  a  test  case  of  the  application  of  the 
theory  1  asked  the  doctor  to  suppose  he 
were  dealing  with  a  subordinate  in  a  bank. 
The  place  where  this  man  works  is,  like 
most  banks,  usually  overheated.  He  is 
a  subordinate  who  wouldn't  dare  attempt 
to  control  the  ventilation  of  his  office. 
How  can  he  make  the  best  of  such  un- 
healthy conditions? 

"  If  he  is  spending  his  working  hours  in 
a  July  atmosphere  he  ought  to  dress  for 
those  summer  conditions,"  the  doctor 
answered.  "He  should  not  wear  heavy, 
air-tight  woolen  underwear  and  a  heavy 
winter  suit.  A  warmer  overcoat  will 
serve  to  protect  him  when  he  goes  cut 
into  the  cold.  But,  of  course,  uce  a 
little  common  sense  in  breaking  in — don't 
take  the  plunge  into  lighter  clothes  all 
of  a  sudden  and  blame  me  for  making 
you  come  down  with  pneumdhia.  Also, 
remember  that  frail,  anemic  persons  can't 
afford  to  dress  as  lightly  as  full-blooded 
folks.  Warm  outside  wraps — but  this 
doesn't  mean  bundling  up.  Instead  of 
swathing  your  throat  in  a  muffler  and 
turning  up  your  collar,  get  used  to  winds. 
A  cold  sponge  in  the  morning  over  your 
neck  and  chest  will  help  harden  you  to 
exposure.  A  glass  of  milk  or  malted 
chocolate  may  be  a  good  stimulant  before 
going  home  and  prepare  your  stomach 
for  the  evening  meal.  To  go  home.  '  tired 
all  over,'  and  eat  a  heavy  evening  meal, 
when  your  stomach  is  quite  as  tired  as  the 
rest  of  you,  may  do  you  more  harm  than 
all  the  bank's  'bad  air" — which  probably 
isn't  half  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  The 
ill-health  which  you  blame  on  'bad  air' 
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may  be,  rather,  your  own  fault  from  lad 
of  sufficient  exercise.  A  little  activir. 
on  your  part— and  ten  minutes  a  day  nui 
suffice  if  you  get  it  every  day  and  make  r 
brisk — may  put  you  on  your  feet. 

Seeking  further  evidence  about  the  bani. 
clerk,  I  laid  his  case  before  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Fisk,  director  of  hygiene  of  the  bit 
Extension  Institute.  The  doctor  had  hao 
such  cases  before,  he  said.  The  institute 
once  found  among  a  trust  com  pan  v> 
employees  that  nearly  every  man  in  thf 
first  group  examined  had  a  temperature 
above  the  normal  and  a  slight  skin  rash 
An  inspection  of  the  room  in  which  the* 
worked  revealed  that  the  air  the  men  wen* 
breathing  was  stagnant  and  overheated 
A  window-board  which  furnished  a  slight 
circulation  was  installed.  After  that  the 
examiners  found  no  more  high  tempera- 
tures and  no  more  rash. 

"The  skin,"  Dr.  Fisk  commented,  "a 
more  affected  by  bad  air  than  are  the 
lungs.  Air  supply  and  ventilation  art 
believed  by  most  of  the  scientists  nowa- 
days to  be  problems  in  physics  ever 
more  than  in  chemistry.  We  used  t& 
value  'fresh  air'  for  the  oxygen  or  oaom 
it  supplied  to  the  lungs,  and  condemn 
'foul  air'  because  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
or  other  alleged  impurities  cast  off  by  the 
lungs.  But  to-day  we  regard  the  oxypen 
element  as  a  matter  of  very  small  import 
for  under  ordinary^  living  conditions  *t 
never  have  a  deficient  supplv  of  it.  Neither 
do  we  often  encounter  a  large  enougr 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  to  affect  the 
condition  of  the  blood.  As  for  ozone 
which  is  simply  a  big  brother  of  oxygen 
we  know  that  when  it  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  kill  a  microbe  it  will  alsr 
prove  strong  enough  to  be  harmful  u 
our  bodies.  We  have  seen  that  humar. 
beings  can  live,  apparently  without  suf- 
fering any  ill  effects,  in  an  atmosphere  sc 
deficient  in  oxygen  that  the  subjects  d 
the  experiments  could  not  make  a  match 
burn.  No,  your  bank  man  need  not  fear 
he  is  going  to  get  less  oxygen  than  h< 
requires!" 

Dr.  Fisk  was  not  dogmatic  in  hi? 
statements.  and*  he  cautioned  that  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  has  not  yet 
been  said.    He  did  not  for  a  moment 
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deny  that  what  we  call  "bad  air"  ex- 
erts a  bad  influence  upon  the  man  who 
breathes  it;  nor  would  he  admit  that 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  experi- 
ments were  such  as  should  shake  our 
faith  in  "fresh"  air. 

In  his  own  office,  I  noted,  Dr.  Fisk 
had  window-boards  to  supply  a  certain 
amount  of  cool  air  from  outside,  and  an 
electric  fan  at  half  speed  was  going,  too. 
As  occasional  changes  in  temperature  are 
a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad,  he  advises 
opening  the  windows  a  couple  of  times  a 
day  and  "flushing  the  place"  with  new 
air.  He  doesn't  laugh  at  the  man  who 
walks  home  from  work  with  his  head  up 
and  taking  full  breaths  of  fresh  air,  for 
"although  the  oxygen  matter  about  which 
he  is  so  concerned  is  negligible,  this 
fellow  is  getting  real  results — exercise, 
stimulation  to  the  skin,  better  circula- 
tion, benefits  that  go  with  a  good  carriage 
of  the  body,  and  a  generally  brighter 
outlook  on  existence."  Dr.  Fisk  approves, 
too,  of  the  sleeping  porch,  the  window- 
tent,  and  open  windows  at  night: 

"  By  all  means,  sleep  out  of  doors  if 
you  can,  but  see  to  it  that  you  sleep 
well  protected  and  comfortably  warm. 
There  is  no  merit  in  cold  feet  or  in  a 
frozen  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
heavy  mass  of  impervious  bed  clothing 
may  neutralize  the  good  effect  of  fresh 
air.  A  window-tent,  covering  the  whole 
body,  is  a  good  compromise  with  out- 
door sleeping,  and  it  costs  nothing  to 
open  your  windows  at  night  and  secure 
adequate  play  of  air  around  your  body." 

THE  HARM  FULNESS  OF  RESPIRED  AIR 

In  the  course  of  interviewing  and  reading 
up  on  fresh  air,  I  kept  coming  across 
references  to  the  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  on  Ventilation  and  to 
Prof.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  of  the  department 
of  physiology  of  Columbia  University. 
Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Professor  Lee  has  carried  on  many  in- 
dependent investigations  directly  con- 
cerned with  our  present  topic.  He  granted 
me  an  interview  in  his  laboratory. 

According  to  Professor  Lee,  "we  now 
know  that,  except  under  very  unusual 
circumstances,   the  harmfulness  of  re- 
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spired  air  is  not  due  to  its  chemical  com- 
ponents." He  gives  just  as  little  con- 
sideration to  the  popular  fears  of  "crowd 
poison"  and  the  supposed  harmfulness  of 
carbon  dioxide  as  he  does  to  the  popular 
notions  about  "oxygen  starvation."  He 
cuts  a  long  story  short  in  this  fashion: 

"  By  respiration  oxygen  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  deleterious  proportion  nor 
can  carbon  dioxide  be  produced  in  de- 
leterious quantity,  except  under  very 
unusual  conditions  of  living;  and  the 
organic  poison  of  respiration  has  no  real 
existence.  The  harmfulness  of  living  in 
confined  air  is  found  in  certain  physical 
rather  than  chemical  features— the  air  is 
too  warm,  too  moist,  and  too  still;  and 
if  it  has  not  these  physical  features  it  is 
not  harmful." 

Do  not  suspect  that  the  reporter  has 
been  guilty  of  misquotation.  The  state- 
ment is  copied,  word  for  word,  from  a 
paper  that  Professor  Lee  read  last  summer 
before  the  American  Pediatric  Society. 
He  further  attests  that,  "there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  danger  of 
infection  through  germs  freely  floating 
in  air  or  attached  to  particles  of  dust  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  rare  now  to  treat  cases  of  different 
infectious  diseases  within  the  same  hos- 
pital ward.  The  one  place  of  possible 
danger  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
person  suffering  from  a  disease  affecting 
the  air  passages,  the  mouth,  throat,  or 
lungs,  such  as  a  'cold,'  or  tuberculosis." 

Please  note  that  this  is  not  to  say  that 
you  may  as  well  keep  your  windows  sealed 
and  live  in  warm,  stagnant  air.  The 
scientist  commends  you  to  seek  the 
fresh  air  and  avoid  the  bad,  but  he  asks 
you,  first  of  all,  to  try  to  understand  clearly 
what  the  real  merits  of  fresh  air  are— 
what  you  have  to  seek  and  what  you  don"t 
have  to  seek,  what  you  should  fear  and 
what  you  need  not  fear. 

Scientists  keep  contributing  new  data 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  on  mankind,  but  no 
authority,  as  yet,  pretends  that  all  the 
facts  have  been  uncovered.  Luckily,  the 
points  that  arc  still  in  controversy  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  affect  the  layman's  every-day 
course  of  conduct. 
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"LEST  WE  FORGET" 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

BY 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

(CHAIRMAN  Or  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  UD  CROSS) 

THE  American  people  have  as  much  generosity  as  any  people 
in  the  world,  but  it  needs  an  electric  shock  to  arouse  them  to 
its  exercise.  The  sudden  coming  of  war  gave  such  a  shock. 
It  stirred  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  stimulated  their  gener- 
ous impulses,  tugged  at  their  heartstrings,  and  opened  their 
pocketbooks. 

But  to  give  proper  direction  to  this  welling  up  of  fraternal  love,  there 
must  be  proper  organization.  As  the  article  which  follows  too  plainly 
shows,  full  advantage  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  has  not  been 
got  from  the  great  fountain  of  American  generosity,  and  chiefly  because 
of  a  failure  to  centralize  the  organization  of  funds.  In  a  flush  of  en- 
thusiastic charity,  we  can  find  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  and  its 
weakness.  We  find  many  who  are  quite  willing  that  one  hand  should 
know  what  the  other  hand  is  doing.  We  find  many  whose  motive  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  that  of  helping  others,  and  to  whom  the  sweets  of 
publicity  and  popular  applause  are  not  wanting  as  a  stimulus.  Now,  I 
do  not  undervalue  such  a  motive  as  a  means  of  promoting  good  work. 
If  all  men  ask  is  an  appreciation  of  what  they  are  doing  for  a  really 
useful  work,  that  a  grateful  community  can  give.  But  when  it  leads 
to  a  division  of  forces,  an  overlapping  and  conflict  of  effort,  an  increase 
of  unnecessary  expense,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  have  made  mistakes,  we  have  yet  done 
great  good.  But  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  so  widespread  and  pro- 
found is  the  misery  to  be  alleviated,  that  every  available  agency  should 
be  utilized  for  the  expression  of  the  good-will  and  brotherly  love  of  the 
American  people.  More  funds  should  be  raised.  Our  people,  generous 
as  they  are,  are  not  as  active  in  their  giving  as  they  were.  In  the  sad 
condition  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  in  the  acute  suffering  in 
Serbia,  in  the  awful  waste  in  Poland  and  Armenia,  in  thelossesof  lifeand 
limb  in  battle  of  Germans,  Russians,  Austrians,  French,  British,  our 
people  should  find  a  motive  and  a  reason  for  an  outpouring  of  money 
and  supplies  that  shall  make  every  American  proud  of  his  country. 
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HAS  AMERICA  REALLY  BEEN  GENER- 
OUS IN  WAR  RELIEF? 

rHE  TRADITIONAL  GLORY  THAT  WAS  AMERICA'S,  AND  THE  COMPARATIVELY  INSIGNIFICANT 
PART  WE  HAVE  PLAYED  SINCE  AUGUST,   I9I4,  IN   LIVING  UP  TO  IT 

BY 

JOHN  A.  CRAIG 


A LITTLE  homespun  lady  timidly 
opened  the  door  of  the  Serbian 
Relief  Committee  in  New  York. 
"  I  wish  to  send  three  flannel 
nightgowns  to  Serbia,"  she 
quietly  announced.  "How  shall  I  doit?"  It 
was  a  busy  morning  for  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee,  Miss  Hastings,  but  she  turned 
from  her  work  and  answered  the  question  in 
detail.  As  she  was  finishing,  the  visitor 
placed  in  her  hand  a  crisp  bit  of  paper. 
The  secretary  forgot  to  breathe  when  she 
examined  it.    It  was  a  $  1,000  bill. 

Later  in  the  morning,  the  secretaries  of 
two  other  war  relief  committees  were  called 
upon  by  a  little  homespun  lady  to  explain 
the  process  of  sending  three  flannel  night- 
gowns to  the  stricken  peoples  they  were 
organized  to  help.  In  each  instance  the 
interview  terminated  exactly  as  the  first — 
at  each  place  she  left  a  $1 ,000  bill.    .    .  . 

For  two  years  and  a  half,  through  the 
mediums  of  100  or  more  relief  organiza- 
tions, America  has  been  venting  its 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  the  war- 
ravaged  half  of  the  world.  The  methods 
and  the  manners  resorted  to  by  the  endless 
complexity  of  committees  and  sub-commit- 
tees in  mobilizing  the  generous  impulses  of 
trie  Nation  seem  to  have  been  limited  only 
by  the  resources  of  human  ingenuity.  The 
mails  have  been  flooded  with  appeals,  per- 
sonal letters  and  stereotyped  circulars. 
There  have  been  "tagdays,"  "button  days," 
"  flag  days,"  and  house-to-house  canvasses; 
bazaars,  dances,  concerts,  "afternoon 
teas."  bridge  parties,  all  manner  of  social 
gatherings,  without  number;  church  col- 
lections— the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  represent- 
ing a  constituency  of  thirty  religious 


denominations,  has  repeatedly  urged  80,000 
pastors  to  bestir  the  sympathies  of  18 
million  church  members  for  the  war 
sufferers,  thus  reaching  perhaps  35  million 
of  the  population;  Pope  Benedict,  through 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  has  likewise  appealed 
to  the  16  million  Catholics  in  America, 
encouraging  emulation  by  his  own  gifts. 

There  have  been  proclamations  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  designating  certain  days  to 
special  activity  in  the  collection  of  funds 
for  various  kinds  of  war  relief.  There 
have  been  theatrical  performances,  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  lectures  by  war  cor- 
respondents depicting  Europe's  misery, 
public  "sympathy"  meetings  at  which 
collections  have  been  taken.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  have  printed  conspicuous 
appeals  for  war  relief  free  of  charge. 

On  street  corners,  at  the  entrances  to 
subways  and  elevated  railway  stations — in 
places  where  pedestrian  traffic  is  heavy 
men  and  women  have  besought  you  with 
mite-boxes;  in  business  offices,  in  the  de- 
partment stores,  everywhere,  cards  adjure 
you  to  help  buy  eyes  for  a  blinded  soldier, 
milk  for  a  starving  baby,  clothing  for 
freezing  non-combatants,  whatnot.  Sew- 
ing clubs  to  provide  clothing  for  war  suf- 
ferers are  without  number.  "Chain-let- 
ters" have  been  resorted  to  in  many  in- 
stances by  persons  whose  charitable  senti- 
ments have  been  more  profound  than  their 
knowledge  of  the  federal  postal  laws.  One 
of  these  letters, soliciting  twenty-five-cent 
donations,  traversed  the  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  even  crossed  the 
Canadian  border.  It  resulted  in  an  ambu- 
lance being  sent  to  France  and  a  subsequent 
investigation  by  the  postal  authorities. 

For  what,  for  whom  of  those  embroiled 
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in  the  European  inferno,  have  been  these 
activities  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
Nation  that  is  traditionally  the  most 
benevolent  in  the  world? 

In  no  country  affected  by  the  war  has 
the  work  of  relieving  the  distress  caused 
by  it  been  developed  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree  of  businesslike  efficiency  as  in 
Belgium.  The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  has,  in  a  broad  sense,  been  acting 
for  the  exiled  Belgian  Government  at 
Le  Havre.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  remark- 
able organizing  genius,  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  an  American  mining  engineer. 
Substantially  Mr.  Hoover  assures  the 
Allied  and  Teutonic  Governments  that  all 
relief  supplies  entering  Belgium  from  the 
outside  shall  be  given  only  to  the  Bel- 
gian civilians;  and  upon  the  faith  of  these 
Governments  in  the  word  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates  the  existence  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has 
depended  since  October,  19 14.  The  Ger- 
man occupation  of  the  provinces  of 
Northern  France  created  an  additional 
field  of  approximately  two-thirds  the  area 
of  Belgium  and  left  a  population  of  about 
2,125,000  to  be  taken  care  of  through  the 
medium  of  the  Commission. 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  BELGIUM 

Unprecedented  as  the  volume  of  the 
outside  world's  charity  to  Belgium  has 
been  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  has 
not,  of  course,  been  anywhere  near  suffi- 
cient to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  approxi- 
mately seven  million  hungry,  largely  desti- 
tute and  homeless  people.  The  financial 
burden  has  fallen  upon  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Le  Havre.  On  November  1,  1916, 
$108,121,358  had  been  spent  on  Belgian 
relief  through  the  Commission  in  govern- 
ment subventions.  Of  this  sum  the  British 
Government  has,  since  February,  1915, 
been  advancing  monthly  payments  of 
$2, 500,000  (the  monthly  payment  has 
recently  been  raised  to  §5,000,000),  and 
French  financial  institutions  have  been 
furnishing  monthly  sumsof  $2,000,000.  For 
relief  in  Northern  France  the  Commission  re- 
ceived, up  to  November  1,1916,  §66, 1 5  5 , 50 1 
in  subventions  from  the  French  Government. 
The  private  charity  of  the  world  for  Bel- 
gian relief  mobilized  by  the  Commission 


on  November  1,  1916,  amounted  u 
^3,503,771.  Of  this,  in  clothing,  ford 
and  supplies,  the  United  States  gave 
§8,747,138.  Of  the  other  relief  organiza- 
tions in  this  country,  "the  Belgian  Relie 
Fund,  of  which  the  Belgian  priest,  the 
Rev.  Father  J.  F.  Stillemanns,  is  head,  had 
collected,  up  to  the  first  week  in  December, 
approximately  §1,121 ,000. 

The  total  in  governmental  subsidies 
and  charity  received  by  the  Commission 
up  to  November  1st,  was  $201,782,07^ 
Some  insight  on  the  businesslike  manner 
in  which  these  funds  have  been  handled 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission netted  a  profit  of  $22,619,27} 
from  the  sale  of  food  in  Belgium  to  per- 
sons who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.  The 
selling  of  food  has  been  done  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  buyers  themselves,  and  tht 
resulting  profit  has  been  used  in  the  relief 
of  destitution. 

FOR  THE  FRENCH  SUFFERERS 

America's  bond  of  sympathy  with  France 
is  reflected  in  the  number  of  committees 
in  this  country  organized  separately  to 
help  practically  every  kind  of  French  war 
suffering.  The  names  of  many  of  these 
indicate  the  purpose  of  their  organization. 
Among  them  are  the  following:  American 
Chirurgical  Mobile,  American  Ambulance 
Committee  supporting  the  American  Am- 
bulance Hospital  in  Paris,  Fund  for  French 
Wounded,  American  Committee  for  Train- 
ing in  Suitable  Trades  Maimed  French  Sol- 
diers, American  Girls'  Aid  for  Destitute 
French  Civilians,  American  Hostels  for  Ref- 
ugees, Appui  Aux  Artistes  de  Paris,  Com- 
mittee for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  Franco- 
American  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
theChildren  of  the  Frontiers,  Fraternitiedes 
Artistes,  French  Tuberculosis  War  Victim's 
Committee,  French  Heroes'  Fund,  French 
and  Belgian  Artists'  Fund,  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Women  and  Children  of 
France,  La  Fayette  Fund,  Orphelinat  des 
Armees  (Fatherless  Children  of  France), 
National  Surgical  Dressings  Committee, 
Secours  Duryea,  Secours  National,  etc. 
etc. 

Long  ere  the  carefully  calculated  German 
drive  to  Paris  had  been  turned  into  defeat 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  it  was  evident 
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iat  some  effort  would  have  to  be  made  to 
^ordinate  and  centralize  the  activities  of  so 
lany  diversified  organizations,  else  a 
•rious  misdirection  and  an  unfortunate 
aste  and  duplication  of  effort  would  re- 
jlt .  The  wharves  at  Le  Havre,  in  France, 
ere  already  stacked  with  packages  of 
?Iief  supplies,  opened  by  the  French  cus- 
>ms  officials  and  exposed  to  all  weather 
>nditions,  undelivered  because  there  was 
3body  to  assume  the  authority  of  de- 
vering  them,  while  the  crying  need  for 
lem  existed  in  the  war-devastated  interior 

the  country.  At  this  time  the  American 
mbassador,  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  asked 
ie  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
aris  to  have  these  supplies  delivered  in 
aris.  Here  an  old  chateau,  the  former 
merican  Embassy,  was  utilized  for  stor- 
ge.  and  in  a  short  time  was  literally 
camped  with  a  vast,  heterogeneous  eol- 
ation of  packages. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  introducing 
jme  semblance  to  order  into  this  chaos 
lat,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Ambas- 
ldor  Herrick,  the  American  Relief  Clear- 
ig  House  was  organized  in  Paris  under 
ie  official  sanction  of  the  French  Govern- 
lent,  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Harjes,  of  Morgan, 
larjes  &  Co.,  as  president.  The  object 
as  to  centralize  and  control  at  Paris  the 
•ceipt  of  relief  supplies  and  money  from 
merica ;  to  investigate  the  needs  of  French 
>calities  and  to  keep  relief  organizations 
1  the  United  States  informed  of  those 
eeds;  to  clear  at  port  of  entry  all  goods 
>nsigned  from  America,  and  to  forward 
wse  goods  to  their  destination,  at  a 
linimum  of  expense.  The  Clearing  House 
ould  also  receive  money  and  purchase 
lpplies  with  or  without  definite  instruc- 
ons  as  to  distribution. 

THE  WAR  RELIEF  CLEARING  HOUSE 

In  March,  1915,  a  complementary 
rganization  was  formed  in  New  York, 
le  War  Relief  Clearing  House  for  France 
id  Her  Allies.  Since  that  time  and  up 
>  early  December,  1916,  it  had  forwarded 
i  France  more  than  57,000  cases  of  relief 
applies,  the  value  of  which  is  indetermin- 
bk\  but,  on  a  conservative  estimate, 
)tals  up  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  it 
ad  received  approximately  $1  ,000,000  in 


cash.  Its  printed  circular  states  that  it  is 
"in  touch  with  more  than  $,000  relief 
organizations,  societies,  schools,  clubs,  and 
groups  of  individuals  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Cuba,  in  no  sense 
supplanting  these  organizations,  but  lend- 
ing them  its  exceptional  facilities,  free  of 
charge,  in  order  that  the  charitable  work 
going  on  in  this  country  may  not  suffer 
from  duplication,  inefficiency,  or  wasted 
effort."  In  the  forwarding  of  supplies 
to  the  wharf  of  the  Clearing  House  at  the 
foot  of  Charlton  Street,  New  York,  many 
of  the  express  companies  accept  shipments 
at  two  thirds  of  the  regular  carriage  rates. 
The  French  Line  provides  free  oceanic 
transportation  of  these  shipments,  and 
the  French  Government  allows  them  to 
enter  France  free  of  import  duty  and  trans- 
ports them  over  the  French  Tailroads. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

A  service  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Clearing  House  is  rendered  to  other  relief 
organizations  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
In  degrees  great  and  small  the  Red  Cross 
has  cooperated  with  forty  or  more  relief 
organizations  in  the  distribution  of  their 
supplies.  Since  August,  1914,  it  has  sent 
abroad  400  or  more  surgeons,  trained 
nurses,  and  skilled  sanitarians  and  kept 
most  of  them  actively  engaged  in  relief 
work  in  France,  Serbia,  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary.  On  Decem- 
ber 1st  it  had  collected  a  fund  of  approxi- 
mately $2,430,000  and  had  shipped 
$1,537,911  worth  of  supplies  to  Europe, 
of  its  own  and  of  other  relief  organizations, 
a  total  of  347  shipments,  of  47,241  pack- 
ages. Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
in  1905,  it  is  necessarily  a  strictly  neutral 
organization  so  far  as  its  own  work  is 
concerned;  but  it  religiously  keeps  its 
faith  with  the  donors  of  money  or  supplies 
who  designate  the  particular  use  or  the 
destination  of  their  gifts. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  in  existence  for  nine  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  is  the  only  na- 
tional relief  organization  officially  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  Government,  has 
given  it  a  standing  and  a  nationwide 
acquaintance  that  have  been  invaluable  in 
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the  present  world  crisis.  Through  its 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life — business,  social, 
political — it  has  a  tremendous  fund  of 
accessible  good-will  that  is  possessed  by 
few,  if  any,  other  relief  organizations. 

To  consolidate  into  full  effectiveness  the 
collection  of  all  American  funds  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  in  the  Allied  countries 
the  National  Allied  Relief  Committee  was 
organized  in  July,  191$.  Its  scope  of 
endeavor  is  to  make  known  the  needs  of 
the  sufferers  in  the  Allied  countries  and  to 
obtain  money  for  their  relief;  to  assist 
other  organizations  in  obtaining  such  con- 
tributions; to  prevent  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  appeals,  and  to  distribute 
relief  where  it  is  most  needed  through 
reliable  channels.  I  ts  own  fund  amounted 
in  early  December  to  $475,000.  The 
National  Allied  Relief  Committee  cooper- 
ates with  more  than  thirty  other  relief 
organizations  in  this  country.  It  was 
New  England  Section  of  the  National 
Allied  Relief  Committee  that  managed  the 
Ailied  Bazaarat  Boston  in  December,  1916. 

A  GREAT  JEWISH  MEETING 

For  a  picture  of  what  constitutes  the 
second  greatest  relief  effort  in  America 
you  must  go  back  to  a  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  held  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  Jews  in  the  various 
war  zones,  on  an  evening  in  the  last  week 
of  December,  1915.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  sympathizers — of  all  grades  of  social 
and  financial  status.  And  such  a  recapitu- 
lation of  horrors  as  they  listened  to  from 
the  speakers  on  the  stage — of  atrocities  in 
Poland  "so  hideous  in  their  cruelty  that 
many  of  the  details  had  to  be  spared";  of 
the  devastation  in  Galicia;  of  the  un- 
speakable suffering  following  the  Rus- 
sian decree  ordering  the  expulsion  of  all 
Jews  from  the  war  zones! 

Had  not  the  Kadisb,  the  prayer  of  mourn- 
ing, been  intoned?  Had  not  the  Shofar, 
the  horn  of  distress,  been  sounded?  And 
had  not  the  response  of  American  Jewry 
been,  to  date,  sadly  inadequate?  Let  the 
Jews  of  America  hang  their  heads!  How 
could  they  stand  apathetically  by,  when 
across  the  waters,  from  their  brethren  in 
Poland,  in  Lithuania,  in  Galicia,  in  Pales- 
tine, came  the  dolorous  wail: 


D'S  WORK 

See  I    .    .    .    O,  Israel ! 

At  your  altars  we  stand,  the  hungry  ana  : 
bomeless.witb  our  little  children  who  horn 
wandering  foot-sore  over  the  roads;  and.  a- 
wives  who  bate  borne  suffering  beyond  : 
common  lot. 

We  fray  for  life. 

Women  in  the  audience  sobbed  akxx: 
great  tears  streaming  down  their  cheek 
Venerable  patriarchs  tore  their  bearu 
lifted  up  their  arms,  and  cried  to  Heaver 
and  the  fire  of  indignation  flashed  in  tr? 
eyes  of  the  younger,  able-bodied  men. 

And  then  the  tocsin  call:  Who  woe. 
help  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  belovc. 
kinsfolk  in  that  abomination  of  desolatior. 

A  brief,  ominous  stillness.    Then  sud- 
denly the  storm  broke.    To  its  feet  ir.t 
assembly  rose  as  in  a  body.    From  the  K-r 
galleries  could  be  heard  the  muffled  thur- 
der  of  a  thousand  feet  tumbling  down  tr<: 
carpeted  staircases  three  steps  at  a  time 
in  the  mad  effort  to  be  among  the  first  ' 
contribute.    Men  emptied  their  pur*- 
and  womenfolk,  rich  and  poor,  tore  expt' 
sive  diamond  rings  and  necklaces  and  cheap 
trinklets  and  other  tawdry  adornment 
from  their  persons  and  flung  them  on  1 
the  stage.   A  laborer  in  a  soiled  blue  smoc* 
and  greasy  trousers  dashed  up,  and,  diggir. 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  emptied  it  of  twentv 
one  cents,  which  he  cast  violently  into  thr 
contribution  heap.    A  few  moments  after 
regaining  his  seat  he  fought  his  way  bac* 
to  the  stage,  to  add  six  cents  that  he  tuJ 
discovered  in  another  pocket.    Jacob  H 
Schiff,  Nathan  Straus,  and  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  each  contributed  $  1 00,000. 

$3,000,000  RAISED  IN  ONE  EVENING 

When  the  storm  subsided,  $750,000  ha^ 
been  gathered — in  money,  jewelry,  an: 
promises  of  money.  Then  the  audience 
slowly  left  the  hall,  many  of  them  walkin. 
to  their  homes  on  the  East  Side,  a  distant 
of  four  miles  or  more,  to  save  the  carfare 

Again,  on  December  21,  1916,  the  Je»> 
met  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  many  of  tht 
scenes  of  the  year  before  were  repeated 
This  time,  however,  the  Jews  outdid  them- 
selves; approximately  $3,000,000  in  C3>: 
and  pledges  was  raised  toward  a  tot* 
fund  of  $10,000,000  which  Jews  in  AmcncJ 
purpose  to  collect  for  war  relief  in  1917 
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There  is  little  of  waste  and  duplication 
and  much  of  coordination  and  centralization 
of  effort  in  the  collecting  of  Jewish  funds. 
There  is  the  keynote  to  the  reason  why 
the  charity  collected  for  Jewish  war  relief 
ranks  second  only  to  that  gathered  in  the 
United  States  for  Belgian  relief,  if  it 
has  not  already  exceeded  it.  Prior  to 
the  meeting  last  December,  approximately 
$6, 500,000  had  been  received  by  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  which 
handles  the  funds  of  the  three  principal 
Jewish  war  relief  organizations  in  this 
country:  the  American  Jewish  Relief 
Committee,  which  has  for  its  field  the 
wealthy  and  reformed  Jews  in  America; 
the  Central  Relief  Committee,  which  col- 
lects donations  from  the  orthodox  Jews; 
and  the  People's  Relief  Committee,  which 
canvasses  the  working  classes. 

POLAND,  IMMOLATED 

Indeed,  in  considering  the  tragedy  of 
Poland,  it  is  better,  perhaps — with  our 
present  limited  mad-house  accommoda- 
tions—to think  of  it  in  abstract  terms. 
Starvation  here  has  reaped  a  bountiful 
harvest.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  the 
Gorlice  district  alone,  a  million  and  a  half 
non-combatants,  hemmed  in  between  the 
lines  during  eighteen  months  of  fighting, 
died  from  hunger  and  disease;  that  un- 
mentionable crimes  concern  500,000  inno- 
cent girls.  About  2,000,000  Polish  men 
have  been  drafted  to  fight  against  each 
other  in  alien  armies.  Two  years  and  a 
half  of  earthly  hell  are  written  in  the 
mathematical  difference  between  34,000,000 
and  20,000,000.  The  former  figure  is  the 
estimated  Polish-speaking  population  of 
Russian  Poland,  Galicia,  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, Posen,  Ruthania,  and  Lithuania  be- 
fore the  war;  the  latter  represents  what  is 
reported  to  be  left  of  them— in  the  hunger- 
ing flesh. 

America  has  done  comparatively  little  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  these  homeless  and 
starving  people.  President  Wilson  on  Octo- 
ber 17th  last  had  to  report  his  failure  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  Allied  and 
Teutonic  Governments  on  Polish  relief. 
There  is,  however,  no  embargo  on  money. 
An  agency — the  German  Import  Company 
—supplies  food  in  a  limited  degree  to  the 


civilians  in  those  parts  of  Poland  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  at  approximately  seven 
times  the  normal  cost  of  the  food.  The 
Polish  Victims'  Relief  Fund  in  New  York 
to  date  has  collected  about  $525,000. 
Of  this  sum,  Mr.  Ignace  Paderewski,  the 
celebrated  pianist,  by  his  concerts  and 
lectures,  has  contributed  $141,000.  Poles 
in  America  have  given  $160,000.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  Central  Relief  Committee  of 
American  Polish  relief  organizations  has 
collected  approximately  $239,000.  In 
May,  1916.  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  for  relief  in  Poland, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  neutral  commission 
to  be  organized  under  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  and  to  carry  on  its  operations 
along  the  lines  of  the  methods  used  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France;  but  the 
German  and  British  Governments  have 
been  irreconcilable.  The  million  dollars 
appropriated  has  been  held  available  for 
use  as  fast  as  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
have  been  obtainable,  and  their  importa- 
tion permitted.  Up  to  the  present  time 
about  $220,000  has  been  disbursed. 

ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES 

In  all  the  European  chamber  of  horrors 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  which,  in  the 
infamy  of  its  cold-blooded  barbarity  and 
Machiavellian  deviltry,  approaches  the  era 
of  Armenian  massacres  ushered  in  by  the 
Turkish  Government  in  April,  191 5. 

The  Armenians  have  constituted  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Skilled,  sober,  indus- 
trious, money-wise,  among  the  phlegmatic 
Turks  they  have  secured  what  has  virtually 
amounted  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
much  of  the  wealth,  of  the  country.  They 
have  that  genius  for  commerce,  the  same 
instinct  for  a  bargain  that  characterizes  the 
Jew  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Greek  mer- 
chant of  the  Levant.  And  throughout  the 
history  of  recent  years  has  run  an  under- 
current of  rumor — true  or  false  as  those 
rumors  have  been— that  they  have  had 
practical  designs  for  bringing  about  their 
national  autonomy. 

Thus  they  have  long  presented  at  the 
chancellery  of  the  Sublime  Porte  a  vexed 
"question,"  which  the  Sultan,  Abdul- 
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Hamid,  resolved  into  its  ludicrously  simple 
elements:  "The  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
Armenian  question,"  said  he,  "is  to  get 
rid  of  the  Armenians." 

What  "getting  rid  of"  the  Armenians 
meant,  the  civilized  world  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  from  the  reports  of  the 
wholesale  massacres  of  1895-1896.  The 
widespread  massacres  and  deportations 
extending  over  a  period  of  six  months  from 
April,  191$,  and  over  the  territory  in- 
cluded between  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  are  apparently  but  a 
continuation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  the 
Hamidian  policy  of  extermination.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  killed  in  that  time 
range  from  800,000  to  a  million.  "  It 
would  seem,"  said  Lord  Bryce  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  London 
on  October  6,  1915,  "that  three  fourths  or 
four  fifths  of  the  whole  nation  has  been 
wiped  out,  and  there  is  no  case  in  history, 
certainly  not  since  the  time  of  Tamerlane, 
in  which  any  crime  so  hideous  and  upon  so 
large  a  scale  has  been  recorded." 

The  procedure  was  exceedingly  systematic. 
The  whole  Armenian  population  of  each  town 
or  village  was  cleared  out,  by  a  house-to-house 
search.  Every  inmate  was  driven  into  the 
street.  Some  of  the  men  were  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  some- 
times with  torture;  the  rest  of  the  men,  with 
the  women  and  children,  were  marched  out  of 
the  town.  When  they  had  gone  some  little 
distance  they  were  separated,  the  men  being 
taken  to  some  place  among  the  hills,  where 
the  soldiers,  or  the  Kurdish  tribes  who  were 
called  in  to  help  in  the  work  of  slaughter, 
despatched  them  by  shooting  or  bayonetting. 
The  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
sent  off  under  convoy  of  the  lowest  kind  of 
soldiers — many  of  them  just  drawn  from  gaols 
— to  their  distant  destination,  which  was 
sometimes  one  of  the  unhealthy  districts  in 
the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  but  more  frequently 
the  large  desert  in  the  province  of  Deir  el 
Zor.  which  lies  east  of  Aleppo,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Euphrates.  They  were  driven  along 
by  soldiers,  day  after  day,  all  on  foot,  beaten 
or  left  behind  to  perish  if  they  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  caravan;  many  fell  by  the  way, 
and  many  died  of  hunger.  No  provisions 
were  given  them  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  they  had  already  been  robbed  of  every- 
thing they  possessed.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  moth- 
ers went  mad  and  threw  away  their  children, 


being  unable  to  carry  them  farther.  TV 
caravan  route  was  marked  by  a  line  of  corpses, 

Another  sidelight  on  the  procedure  m 
the  report  of  a  European  consul  in  Turkey 
that  on  one  occasion  10,000  Armenians 
were  taken  out  in  boats,  batteries  of 
artillery  trained  on  the  boats  as  targets 
and  the  entire  company  drowned. 

Thus  has  a  field  been  prepared  for  the 
work  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  which  has 
collected  a  fund  of  approximately 
$2,500,000.  This  includes  a  total  contri- 
bution of  $530,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  $50,000  from  Syrians  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  $20,000  from  Nubar  Pasha, 
the  European  representative  of  the  Ar- 
menian Apostolic  Church,  and  more  than 
$200,000  from  Armenians  and  Syrians  in 
the  United  States.  American  consuls,  mis- 
sionaries, and  others  in  Turkey,  the  Rus- 
sian Caucasus,  Persia,  and  elsewhere  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  in  the  actual 
work  of  distribution  of  funds  and  supplies. 
And,  incidentally,  here  is  an  unwritten 
epic  of  heroism  and  unselfishness:  eight 
American  missionaries  in  this  field  have 
died  under  the  terrific  strain  of  their  self- 
imposed  task. 

THE  PART  WE  HAVE  PLAYED 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  the  sum  total  of 
America's  contribution  to  war  relief.  That 
were  a  monumental  task  for  a  corps  of 
expert  auditors  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  have  at  their  disposal  all  the 
accounts  of  the  multitudinous  relief  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country.  The 
shipments  of  the  War  Relief  Clearing 
House,  for  example,  represent  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  efforts  of  nearly  all 
the  American  committees  for  French  relief 
as  well  as  of  the  committees  that  co- 
operate with  the  National  Allied  Relief 
Committee.  The  Clearing  House,  in  turn, 
has  distributed  much  of  its  supplies  and 
funds  through  the  Red  Cross;  which,  again, 
has  forwarded  many  shipments  to  France 
through  the  Clearing  House.  Funds  and 
supplies,  in  amounts  large  and  small,  of 
forty  or  more  relief  organizations  of  all 
sorts  have  been  handled  through  the  Red 
Cross.    The  total  appropriation  of  the 
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Rockefeller  War  Relief  Commission  up  to 
-arly  December  was  about  $4,000,000. 
>^uch  of  this  has  been  distributed  through 
.  arious  other  relief  committees. 

I  f ,  through  all  this  maze  of  cooperation 
*nd  inter-accounting,  an  actual  figure 
rould  be  ascertained,  that  still  would  not 
ep resent  America's  total  effort,  for  the 
-ervices  and  the  personal  contributions  of 
nany  Americans,  here  and  in  Europe, 
ippear  nowhere  in  the  records  of  any  of  the 
elief  organizations.  A  consensus  of  ap- 
proximations, however,  sets  the  figure  of 
\merica's  total  contribution  at  somewhere 
n  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000.  Al- 
ow ing  for  discrepancies  between  this  sum 
md  the  true  figure,  have  we  by  that  gift 
ived  up  to  our  traditional  reputation, 
enjoyed  for  many  decades  past,  and  as 
nany  European  writers  were  describing 
js  even  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
A  ar,  as  the  most  benevolent  nation  in  the 
.vorld?  A  few,  unforgiving  statistics  will 
1 1  sab  use  our  minds  of  any  empty  senti- 
-nentality  that  we  may  be  entertaining  in 
:his  direction. 

The  balance  of  American  foreign  trade 
n  our  favor  was  $438,000,000  for  the  year 
•nding  June  30,  1914.  The  balance  in  our 
avor  during  the  two  years  ending  June 
10.  1916,  was  $4,160,000,000.  Clearly, 
then,  here  is  a  balance  of  $3,722,000,000 
:hat  may  be  attributed  to  the  European 
War.  What  is  the  percentage  of  profit 
>n  this  tremendous  sale  of  American  goods? 
Certainly  there  was  little  of  European 
:ompetition  to  exert  its  inevitable  econo- 
nic  tendency  of  keeping  the  margin  of 
profit  down.  But  even  assuming  that  the 
>wners  of  American  capital  invested  in 
:he  enterprises  that  have  been  selling 
ib road  were  content  with  no  more  than 
:he  usual  6  per  cent,  rate  of  interest — 
in  exalted  assumption  at  its  best.  That 
*ould  represent  a  profit  of  $223,000,000. 
But,  of  course,  no  firm  would  stay  in  busi- 
ness that  realized  only  6  per  cent,  on  the 
>a!es  of  its  products.  At  what  figure,  then, 
>hall  we  place  the  margin  of  profit?  Thirty 
r>er  cent.?  Many  exporters  realize  more 
than  that.  But  figure  it  on  an  arbitrary 
basis  of  20  per  cent. — that  would  indicate 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  vastest  war  in 
history,  America  has  received  a  profit  on 


its  export  trade  alone  of  $744,000,000,  less 
than  one  nineteenth  of  which  we  have 
given  to  war  relief.  On  the  published 
statements  of  only  six  of  the  companies 
whose  stocks  are  categoried  as  "war 
brides,"  the  net  income  in  nine  months  of 
1916,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
nine  months  of  1915,  showed  an  increase  of 
$182,605,228 — in  nine  months  !  And  this 
list  of  six  stocks,  strange  to  say,  does  not 
include  Bethlehem  Steel,  which  skyrock- 
eted in  Wall  Street  from  30  in  August, 
1914,  to  644  on  December  9,  1916;  or 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  the  sell- 
ing price  of  which  was  multiplied  by  forty- 
seven  during  the  same  period. 

If  the  "added  fillip"  be  needed  com- 
pletely to  demolish  the  monument  we  had 
raised  by  our  generosity  before  the  war, 
it  is  supplied  by  the  following  facts: 
American  charity  contributed  through  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has 
amounted  to  $8,747,138;  England's  cor- 
responding charity,  aside  from  its  govern- 
mental subventions,  has  been  $13,689,670. 
Approximately  $120,000,000  (chiefly  of 
British  and  French  money)  has  been  spent 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Commission 
for  Belgian  and  French  relief.  Still  esti- 
mating on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent.,  we  have 
made  a  profit,  on  that  expenditure  alone, 
of  $24,000,000,  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  we  have  contributed  for  Belgian  relief 
through  the  Commission,  and  more  than 
half  our  total  contribution  to  all  manner 
of  war  relief. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  by  proper 
organization  and  direction  of  the  collecting 
agencies  American  charity  to  the  war 
sufferers  would  have  been  many  times  what 
it  has  been.  There  are  abundant  and  in- 
disputable proofs  that  altruism  still  thrives 
in  a  spacious  section  of  the  American  heart. 
Examining  the  social  tree,  one  finds  whole- 
some evidences  of  it  in  the  roots  thereof 
and  in  the  topmost  branches.  May  we 
cherish  the  belief  that  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
succession,  since  August,  1914,  of  events 
of  so  vital  affair  with  our  national  destiny 
and  with  that  of  the  whole  world,  America 
has  not  been  able  to  give  the  same  atten- 
tion that  we  would  otherwise  have  given 
to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity?  It  is 
yet  not  too  late  for  us  to  awaken. 
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IN  A  DUGOUT  ON  DOUAUMONT  * 


THE  DESOLATION  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD  BEFORE  VERDUN— THE  ANNIHILATING  CUITo 
OF    FIRE  OF    THE    FRENCH    HEAVY   ARTILLERY — UNDERGROUND  FORTS 
THE  ONLY  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  ARTILLERY  FIRE 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH-FLEUROT 


FROM  February,  1916,  until  re- 
cently the  Germans  had  suffered 
approximately  600,000  casualties 
before  Verdun.  The  French  had 
suffered  probably  400,000.  Most 
of  this  million  of  men  were  lost  on 
the  three  miles  of  ridge  that  runs  through 
Thiaumont,  Douaumont,  and  Vaux.  There 
has  never  before  been  a  battle  that  lasted 
a  year  and  cost  a  million  men.  And  the 
most  extraordinary  moment  of  this  year- 
long battle  was  the  afternoon  of  October 
24,  1916,  when  the  French  retook  Douau- 
mont, which  the  Germans  had  captured. 
They  took  it  by  a  new  development  of 
warfare  in  which  the  charge  is  made  at 
a  walk  and  without  bayonets. 

On  the  side  of  Fort  Douaumont,  called 
by  the  Kaiser  the  keystone  of  Verdun, 
there  is  a  hole  in  the  shell-torn  earth 
named  the  Abri  Adalbert.  It  is  a  well- 
protected  shelter  built  by  the  French  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  but  renamed  by  the 
Germans  after  one  of  the  Kaiser's  sons, 
Prince  Adalbert,  and  when  the  French 
had  recaptured  Douaumont  and  all  the 
other  forts  dominating  Verdun  from  the 
east,  it  amused  the  poilus  to  keep  the 
name  and  to  sleep  safely  in  the  abri  named 
in  honor  of  the  brother  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  fact  that  they  had  recap- 
tured it  in  a  single  attack  on  the  24th 
of  October  might  have  been  enough  to 
brighten  the  dark  hole,  but  it  was  more 
particularly,  I  believe,  the  complete  failure 
of  the  Crown  Prince's  pretenses  and  of  the 
whole  imperial  purpose  that  gave  the  joke 
the  Gallic  touch. 

I  penetrated  to  the  Abri  Adalbert  through 
the  shell-craters  at  two  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing in  early  November  less  than  two  weeks 
after  its  recapture  by  the  French.    It  was. 


then,  exactly  as  recaptured,  as  the  Gr- 
mans  were  making  the  region  as  costh  2- 
possible  to  hold,  and  most  of  the  tro»c- 
in  the  attack  were  still  sitting  tight  r 
their  regained  shelters.  It  took  f:v? 
hours'  exhausting  climbing  over  regainr: 
ground  to  reach  the  abri,  but  it  was  rv  • 
as  costly  a  business  to  maintain  thr 
French  troops  there  as  the  heavy  artiller. 
fire  might  have  indicated. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  were  sleepir.: 
soundly  in  the  numerous  underground 
shelters,  for  the  moment  quite  safe.  The. 
would  continue  Safe,  too,  it  was  eviden' 
as  long  as  the  heavy  French  artillery  before 
Verdun  remained  superior  to  the  Germar 
The  fact  that  the  French  had  just  recaptur- 
ed those  difficult  shell-blown  hills  in  itse!f 
proved  it.  So  they  slept  without  dangr 
though  the  German  lines  to  the  north  werr 
only  three  hundred  yards  away. 

In  the  early  morning  I  dragged  my*' 
through  the  mud  from  one  shell-crater ! 
another  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  I 
could  see  the  front  line.    I  was  curious  t. 
see  what  a  front  line  under  these  com.' 
tions  looked  like.    It  was  moderately  dar- 
gerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  sheL 
but  fairly  safe  from  rapid-fire  and  gun-rlrr 
because  the  shell-holes  were  so  close  to- 
gether on  that  whole  ridge  that  it  was  •»- 
sibletodiveover  the  narrow, crumbling  bar- 
riers from  one  crater  to  the  next.    It  »j 
real  driving,  too,  as  the  shell  craters  »w 
half  full  of  water. 

Finally  I  was  able  to  see  a  French  ma- 
chine-gun crew  sprawled  out  in  the  hotter" 
of  a  crater,  the  muzzle  of  their  gun  covert- 
with  mud  and  pointed  out  over  the  nrr 
From  their  point  of  view,  as  well  as  mint 
the  outlook  ahead  was  like  that  of  a  nasi- 
choppy  cross-sea  of  mud  seen  from  a  smal1 
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alf-sunk  boat.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
ir  because  of  the  ridges  of  the  shell- 
raters  rising  up  like  waves,  much  as  the 
iew  is  limited  on  a  nasty  piece  of  sailing 
rater,  but  I  could  see  far  enough  to  make 
ut  that  the  front  line  was  not  altogether 
ontinuous  and  most  of  the  shells  with 
r'hich  the  Germans  were  whipping  up 
his  fantastic  mud  sea  were  doing  no 
arm.  As  I  had  learned  that  night 
louating  the  ridge,  a  shell  might  break 
fteen  feet  away  from  you  in  the  adjoining 
rater,  and,  if  you  were  lying  flat  in  the 
©ttom,  you  would  probably  be  simply 
overed  with  mud.  You  could  then  pull 
ourself  out  into  the  new  shell-crater  and 
ait  for  another.  That,  in  fact,  was  what 
he  front  line  of  French  troops  were  doing. 

NO  TRENCHES  LEFT 

There  was,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  a 
ontinuous  line  of  trenches.  In  fact,  there 
vere  no  trenches  at  all.  There  had  been 
renches  there  before  the  French  made  the 
uccessful  return  attack,  very  complete 
nd  modern  trenches,  and  the  barbed-wire 
ntanglements  before  them  were  impene- 
rable.  But  there  was  nothing  of  all  this 
o  be  found  now,  the  trenches  had  been 
ompletely  obliterated  by  day  after  day  of 
leavy  artillery  fire,  and  on  the  whole  hill 
did  not  find  a  piece  of  barbed-wire  long 
•nough  to  stumble  over.  I  do  not  even 
emember  seeing  any  barbed-wire  or  any 
if  the  supports  which  hold  it  up.  It  was 
>ot  until  afterward  it  occurred  to  me  this 
idfie  had  once  been  crisscrossed  with 
arbed-wire  entanglements.  They  had 
x*n  blown  deep  under  the  steady  pound- 
ng  of  shells  and  the  earth  over  them  had 
x*n  boiled  over  and  over  again  by  the 
hells  that  followed.  On  that  whole 
idge,  a  stretch  of  several  miles,  there  was 
lot  a  spot  as  big  as  the  palm  of  my  hand 
where  the  earth  had  not  been  flung  into 
he  air,  heaped  and  flung  up  again  by  the 
'hells  with  which  the  French  preceded 
heir  attack.  The  Germans  were  en- 
aged  now  rechurning  it  anew. 

The  best  view  of  this  newest  type  of 
battlefield  was  from  the  freshly  trenched 
entrance  to  the  Abri  Adalbert.  Looking 
Jirectly  out,  I  could  see  down  the  long 
ndge  southwest  to  the  Meuse.    This  ridge. 


which  is  called  Froide  Terre  (cold  or  barren 
ground)  because  it  was  formerly  unpro- 
ductive of  anything  but  scrub-brush,  runs 
from  a  point  on  the  Meuse  just  north  of 
Verdun  in  a  line  more  or  less  parallel  with 
other  ridges  dropping  to  the  low  plain 
bordering  the  foot-hills  on  the  east,  a  plain 
made  famous  in  this  war— the  Woevre 

NO  SIGNS  OF  LIFE 

The  Froide  Terre  has  two  crests  on 
which  rest  forts  Thiaumont  and  Douau- 
mont.  From  the  Maison  Blanche,  an  old 
ammunition  depot  well  down  toward  the 
bottom,  to  Douaumont  at  its  height,  and 
Damloup,  far  down  on  the  lower  reach 
toward  the  Woevre,  there  was  nothing  to 
see  but  destruction.  There  was  not  a 
piece  of  brush-stump  standing,  nor  a 
single  blade  of  grass.  The  summit  of  the 
ridge  was  cut  away  to  a  backbone,  and  the 
sides  were  terraced  with  pot-holes  full  of 
water  constantly  changing  their  shape  and 
pouring  from  one  to  another  as  the  latest 
German  shells  arrived. 

Looking  northeast  up  the  ridge,  Thiau- 
mont and  Douaumont  could  be  distin- 
guished only  because  they  occupied  the 
two  highest  points.  Of  their  high  outer 
stone  walls  and  surrounding  moats  nothing 
could  be  seen.  The  land  about  them  had 
been  flung  up  over  and  over  again  until 
it  formed  a  continuous  slope  to  the  tops  of 
their  walls,  as  level  and  obliterating  as 
drifting  snow.  The  blown  mud,  however, 
had  no  other  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  drifting  snow. 

THE  PERSONIFICATION  OF  DESOLATION 

A  final  chill  was  given  the  barren  ground 
by  the  torn  bodies  of  soldiers  with  which 
it  was  sown.  They  were  indiscriminately 
German  and  French,  as  burying  or  carrying 
away  the  dead  was  impossible.  It  was 
sufficiently  difficult  to  rescue  the  wounded. 
The  fallen  bodies  were  being  constantly 
thrown  about  and  torn  to  pieces  by  ar- 
riving shells  until  the  fragments  were 
buried  deep  by  direct  impact.  Since  the 
French  had  captured  it  the  German 
counter-fire  had  been  so  intense  that  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  German  bodies 
that  fell  there  still  lay  intact.  The  dead 
German  was  an  ominous  figure,  as  his 
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right  arm  pointed  straight  upward  as  if  in 
grim  warning  to  all  who  dared  mount  the 
Froide  Terre. 

I  have  described  this  new  battlefield 
at  considerable  length  because  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  completeness  of  the 
destruction  under  the  new  heavy  French 
artillery  fire.  I  must  also  point  out  that  I 
saw  only  one  portion  of  the  battlefield 
near  at  hand.  We  had  to  travel  by  moon- 
light and  in  the  early  morning.  During 
the  day  it  was  almost  certain  death  to 
venture  out  of  the  shelters,  especially  at 
Douaumont.  But  I  could  see  regained 
Vaux  and  Fleury,  or,  rather,  the  spot  where 
Fleury  once  stood.  There  were  not  two 
stones  together  to  indicate  where  the 
village  once  nestled  in  the  ravine  looking 
eastward  to  the  Woevre.  The  founda- 
tions, streets— all  had  been  obliterated. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DESTROY  THE  FORTS 

But/with  all  the  destruction,  the  abris, 
the  redoubts,  and  the  forts  themselves 
remained  more  or  less  intact.  The  heavi- 
est artillery— particularly  the  new  French 
400  millimetre  guns — cut  deep.  The  giant 
shells  went  in  places  through  many  feet  of 
masonry,  but  they  could  not  completely 
destroy.  Thiaumont  and  Douaumont 
might  be  buried  externally  in  mud,  but 
inside  they  were  still  good  points  of  de- 
fense. The  Germans  evacuated  them 
only  because  their  surrounding  lines  were 
destroyed.  Vaux  suffered  more  than  the 
others  because  the  Germans,  evidently 
feeling  they  could  never  come  back,  blew  it 
up  as  they  left.  At  that,  it  still  stands  a 
fort,  though  damaged. 

A  NEW  PERIOD  IN  WARFARE 

Sitting  in  the  Abri  Adalbert,  which  has 
room  for  75  men  or  more,  between  the 
setting  of  the  moon  and  the  dawn.  1  heard 
at  first  hand  how  the  Froide  Terre  and 
Douaumont  had  been  retaken  by  the 
French.  1 1  contains  an  important  military 
lesson,  one  the  Germans  experienced  too 
thoroughly  not  to  understand.  So  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  relating  it.  It  reveals 
an  entirely  new  period  in  warfare — the 
period  that  has  succeeded  trench  warfare. 
It  is  no  less  distinct  a  development  of  this 
war  and  requires  greater  engineering  skill 
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as  well  as  greater  heroism.  It  sbc*^ 
clearly  for  what  all  armies  must  prepi* 
The  French  army  has  taken  the  lead,  art 
its  success  points  the  way. 

1  got  the  story  from  too  many  mourr 
to  put  it  directly  into  the  words  of  any  ok 
The  military  significance  of  it  only  came  j: 
after  we  had  talked  of  many  things  in  <x- 
efforts  to  keep  from  shivering,  thoert 
soaking  wet  to  the  skin.  There  were  t* 
privates  around  an  alcohol  stove  makuu 
chocolate,  a  sergeant  by  the  telephone,  i 
handsome  young  captain,  two  other  cor- 
respondents, and  myself.  The  soldien 
were  discussing  what  could  be  done  wita 
the  land  now  they  had  regained  it. 

"It  is  too  full  of  unexploded  shells  and 
hand-grenades  to  be  worked."  said  one 

Their  captain  agreed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, and  the  constantly  exploding  she^L 
outside — forty  or  fifty  to  the  minute- 
accented  his  words. 

"  I  have  read  of  an  electric  device  for 
finding  them,"  interrupted  the  sergeant. 
"They  have  been  using  it  successfully 
on  the  battlefield  of  the  Marne." 

"But  here,"  replied  the  soldier,  "the* 
must  be  an  unexploded  shell  to  every  yard 
It  would  take  a  lifetime  getting  them  out 

"Why  not  put  a  fence  around  it  anJ 
leave  it,"  said  one  of  the  other  correspor- 
dents  with  American  disregard  for  land, 
and  the  idea  was  so  astounding  to  the 
Frenchmen  with  their  veneration  of  the 
soil  that  the  discussion  died. 

Up  to  this  time  the  French  had  been 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  heavy  artillen 
and,  while  not  oversupplied  as  it  «s. 
General  Mangin,  who  directed  the  artillen 
fire,  felt  rightly  that  he  could  blow  the  Ger- 
mans completely  off  Froide  Terre  ridge 

THE   TRIUMPH   OF   HEAVY  ARTILLERY 

He  began  with  a  preliminary  artillen 
fire  that  spared  no  square  inch  on  xht 
whole  ridge.    He  used  only  his  hear, 
pieces  and  fired  contact  shells.    It  re 
quired  more  than  a  million  shells,  ho* 
much  more  I  do  not  know,  but  the  destn> 
tion  was  complete.    The  ridge  was  If 
as  I  have  described  it.    It  has  since  bet- 
shelled  by  the  Germans  with  almost  ecu-' 
completeness,  but  there  has  been  nothtn- 
more  for  them  to  do  than  to  boil  it  ove 
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This  work  finished,  the  attack  began.  It 
had  been  figured  down  to  the  minute,  and 
went  off  as  scheduled.  The  earth  in  front 
of  the  French  troops  no  longer  showed 
a  piece  of  barbed  wire  or  a  trench.  Its 
defenders  were  crouched  in  the  shell- 
craters  and  hidden  in  the  abris.  Over 
them  swept  a  curtain  of  French  fire  from 
the  smaller  but  quicker  75-millimetre  and 
105-millimetre  guns.  This  curtain  de- 
scended on  the  riflemen  and  mitrailleuse 
companies  in  the  shell-craters  and,  in  the 
very  midst  of  it,  was  assisted  by  the  fire 
of  the  first  wave  of  the  French  infantry, 
armed  solely  with  automatic  rifles,  rifle- 
bombs,  and  trench-bombs.  Each  rifleman 
was  attended  by  two  helpers  who  supplied 
his  gun  with  endless  rounds  of  ammunition. 

"trench  cleaners" 

This  first  line  of  French  automatic- 
rifle  men  and  bombers  was  not  very  thick, 
but  was  so  far  forward  it  was  really  under 
the  edge  of  its  own  curtain  of  fire.  To 
make  it  effective  and  clean  out  the  German 
first  line  entirely  it  was  necessary  to  run 
the  risk  of  killing  Frenchmen  with  their 
own  artillery.  It  was  a  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  to  follow. 

Immediately  behind  this  doubly  heroic 
first  line  came  the  "cleaners  of  the  trench- 
es." Their  name  sounds  blood-thirsty, 
but  their  work  is  not  necessarily  so.  Their 
business  is,  "first,  to  prevent  the  first  line 
being  shot  in  the  back  by  men  coming 
out  of  the  abri,  and  then  to  make  prisoners. 
In  this  case  they  were  armed  chiefly  with 
knives  for  close  fighting  and  bombs  to 
throw  into  the  shelters,  and,  from  the 
looks  of  the  entrances  of  the  shelters  on 
the  Froide  Terre,  they  did  not  miss  one. 
One  way  or  another  the  French  finished 
off  the  entire  first  German  line  and  moved 
on  to  finish  off  each  succeeding  line  as 
they  proceeded  up  the  hill. 

THE  DEADLY  CURTAIN  OF  FIRE 

Behind  the  "cleaners  of  the  trenches" 
came  the  main  body  of  infantry,  men 
carrying  ordinary  rifles,  supported  by  big 
machine  guns.  They  moved  in  compara- 
tive safety,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  considered 
even  remotely  safe  to  be  under  an  enemy 
barrier-fire. 


The  attack  up  the  hill  was  scheduled  for 
a  certain  minute,  and  at  that  minute  the 
curtain  of  fire  fell  just  before  the  first 
French  line.  Each  minute  it  moved  forward 
twenty-four  met  res,  nearly  eighty  feet.  The 
commanders  of  the  artillery,  two  or  three 
miles  back,  and  the  commanders  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  lines  of  infantry  worked 
with  their  eyes  on  their  watches.  Minute  by 
minute  the  line  moved  forward  eighty  feet 
at  a  time.  There  could  be  no  hitch,  no 
delay.  Once  the  curtain  of  fire  descended, 
it  had  to  sweep  up  over  the  ridge  and  the 
lines  behind  had  to  pace  it.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  the  Germans  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments and  meet  the  first  French  line  under 
their  curtain  of  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  from  bringing  up  their  third  line 
by  a  barrier-fire  so  intense  as  to  give  the 
troops  no  chance  of  coming  through  alive, 
but  either  they  did  not  have  the  troops 
or  were  unwilling  to  have  them  annihilated 
under  the  French  curtain-fire.  The 
French  met  resistance,  and  reinforcements 
were  brought  up,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  slacken  that  steady  pace  of 
eighty  feet  a  minute. 

That  speed  may  not  seem  much,  but  it 
was  made  up  and  down  over  shell- 
craters,  the  automatic-rifle  men  who  set 
the  pace  carrying  the  heavy  weapons 
constantly  at  their  shoulders.  For  an 
automatic  rifle  is,  after  all,  only  a  small 
machine-gun.  I  climbed  that  same  hill 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  every  two  hours. 

THE  ORDINARY  RIFLE  NEGLIGIBLE 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ordinary 
rifle  played  a  very  small,  if  not  a  negligible, 
part  in  this  attack.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
remember  seeing  any  one  carrying  a  rifle 
on  the  Froide  Terre  even  after  the  intensive 
attack  had  ended.  The  modern  infantry- 
man is  becoming  more  and  more  a  machine- 
gunner  or  a  bomb-thrower. 

The  essentials  of  this  latest  form  of 
attack  were: 

1.  Plenty  of  heavy  artillery  supplied 
with  millions  of  shells. 

2.  An  equally  good  supply  of  lighter, 
rapid-firing  artillery,  of  which  the  best 
type  is  the  French  75-millimetre  and  the 
bigger  model  of  similar  type,  the  105. 

3.  Light  machine  guns  that  can  be 
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carried  by  one  man,  with  helpers  bearing 
ammunition. 

4.  Heavier  machine-guns  to  back  them 
up. 

5.  Hand-grenades,  lance-bombs,  etc. 
All  other  considerations  are  variable. 

THE   GUIDING  AIRPLANES 

Carried  out  on  a  wide  front,  so  rapid  an 
advance  against  an  entrenched  enemy 
must  be  watched  closely  from  the  air. 
Airplanes  must  hang  immediately  over  the 
advancing  troops  reporting  the  progress 
back  to  the  artillery  commander.  They 
must  also  fly  low  enough  to  see  in 
detail  what  is  going  on.  This  means  they 
must  run  the  risk  of  being  brought  down 
by  the  shells  of  their  own  artillery,  and 
this  also  happened  at  Verdun.  To  protect 
these  battle  directors  from  enemy  air- 
craft a  second  line  of  fighting  airplanes 
flew  over  the  first,  engaging  the  enemy 
air-fighters  as  they  attempted  to  bring 
down  the  staff-officers  flying  just  above  the 
battlefield. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  battle  was  so 
scientific,  so  carefully  worked  out  and 
scheduled,  there  was  no  room  for  slack 
work.  There  was  also  no  place  for 
"cannon-fodder."  The  unskilled  soldier 
has  disappeared.  He  must  be  an  experl 
at  something,  and  in  addition  all  must 
be  expert  bomb-throwers. 

The  Verdun  attack  was  successful  for 
the  French  because  they  had  prepared  to 
the  last  detail  and  put  in  their  best  brain 
\*ork.  I  was  reminded  of  something  M. 
l.oucheur,  the  chief  shell  manufacturer  in 
France,  said  to  me  recently: 

"  The  nation  that  makes  war  in  the  most 
complicated  manner  has  the  best  chance 
of  success." 

In  this  respect  the  Germans  had  all 
the  advantage  over  the  French  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

FRANCE  BUILDING  MUCH  HEAVY  ARTILLERY 

But  the  French  have  been  making  big 
guns  and  getting  more  nearly  on  an  equality- 
wit  h  the  Germans  from  the  point  of  view 
of  artillery.  They  did  not  start  as  soon 
is  they  might  have,  as  the  faith  of  the 
military  authorities  in  the  "75"  was  so  great 
«s  to  retard  the  building  of  heavy  artillery 


even  after  the  war  had  lasted  many  month. 
It  was*not,  in  fact,  until  the  Crown  Print 
began  his  costly  attack  on  Verdun  thi 
the  French  realized  the  necessity  of  havrc 
as  much  heavy  artillery  as  the  German* 
So  they  began  building  large  numbers  a 
220-millimetre  guns,  lesser  quantities  d 
even  larger  guns,  and  a  few  400-miIlimetr? 
cannon  to  match  the  German  4^ -cent - 
metres.    But  they  had  begun  building  on  i 
large  scale  too  late  to  save  Verdun  exoer 
at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  human  life.  3|* 
sons  of  France  paid  dearly  because  mk 
army  was  not  adequately  supplied  tifen 
heavy  artillery,  just  as  the  sons  of  Amelia 
or  any  other  country  would  pay  undr 
similar   circumstances.    Providence  wa> 
bound  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  army  with 
the  heaviest  artillery. 

So  the  French  poilus  saved  Verdun 
largely  with  their  small  "75 's"  and  their 
hcl meted  heads.  It  was  magnificent,  but 
expensive.  The  Crown  Prince,  havir. 
plenty  of  heavy  artillery  and  great  stores  of 
munitions,  took  Douaumont  in  four  days. 
The  Kaiser  praised  his  "brave  Branden- 
burgers"  for  doing  it,  and,  while  they  were 
certainly  brave  and  indefatigable  in  at- 
tack, they  owed  their  success  chiefly  to  the 
concentrated  artillery  fire  thrown  out  be- 
fore them.  The  French  had  never  ex- 
perienced any  such  fire  as  this,  because  the 
Germans  had  never  before  taken  the  full 
advantage  of  their  artillery 'superk>rit\ 
An  army  less  brave  and  devoted  than  the 
French  would  not  have  stood  and  die*i 
there.  Verdun  without  adequate  heavy 
artillery  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  by 
the  French  army  as  almost  certain  death 
for  its  defenders.  Every  one  who  saw  th« 
Verdun  army  last  spring  was  struck  by  the 
hopeless,  though  determined,  aspect  oif  the 
soldiers.  When  I  went  there  in  early 
November  I  was  as  much  struck  by  the 
superhuman  coolness  of  these  same  men 
under  shell-fire.  They  had  gone  to  Verdun 
convinced  they  would  die  there.  No* 
they  had  lived  through  a  miracle  and 
found  the  great  sacrifice  no  longer  neces- 
sary. They  had  reason  for  feeling  the\ 
lived  charmed  lives. 

The  French  retook  Douaumont  for  a 
few  days  in  May,  a  great  feat  of  arms 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  still 
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I.     TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE  FRONT  AT  VERDUN 

\s  ihc  battle  of  Verdun  grew  in  intensity  communication  with  the  front  became  more  dillicult.  Oonkeys 

succeeded  motors,  and  men  succeeded  donkeys  until — 


nferior  from  the  point  of  view  of  artillery. 
The  additional  artillery  they  had  received 
insisted  of  old  fortress  guns  from  the 
talian  frontier  made  in  the  year  1878. 
n  fact  the  Germans  were  kept  from  coming 


into  Verdun  for  months  by  these  old 
fortress  guns. 

But  the  French  were  able  to  do  nothing 
effective  until  they  were  in  a  position  to 
bring  up  new.  heavy  artillery  equal  to  that 
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II. 


TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE   FRONT  AT  \  t-.KDL'S 


—  jutt  after  the  recapture  at  Douaumont.  food.  *ater.  and  muniti'ins  were  earned  up  by  mm  at  night  with- 
out even  the  shelter  of  communication  trenches 
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of  the  Germans  op- 
posing them.  Then 
they  took  the  Ger- 
man idea  of  concen- 
trated attack  and 
carried  it  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion. 
They  had  already 
had  some  practice 
in  concentration  on 
the  Somme,  but,  as 
if  in  poetic  justice, 
it  was  at  Verdun 
that  they  made  the 
most  complete  re- 
ply to  the  German 
method. 

At  Verdun  we 
have  a  comparison 
of  the  development 
of  the  warfare  in  six 
months.  When  the 
Germans  made  their 
attacks  last  winter 
and  spring  they 

were  preceded  by  a  heavy,  but  not  a  com- 
pletely devastating,  artillery  fire.  They 
also  brought  up  their  men  in  the  old 
mass  formation.    So  they  did  not  destroy 

entirely  the  front  line  that  faced  them  and 


GENERAL  MANG1N 

An  expert  in  the  use  of  artillery  who  carried  out 
the  attack  on  Douaumont  and  the  advance  heyond 
on  December  1  5th — attacks  which  set  a  new  standard 
for  this  war 


their    mass  for-, 
tions  were  good  r 
gets  for  the  Fr- 
artillerymen. 

Note  the  ch: 
in  six  months: 

The  French  ; 
lery  fire  began  ! 
destroying  every  Or 
troy  able  protect* 

The  curtaiarfi?  j 
was  much  mot'r- 
tense  than  thai 
the  Germans. 

Instead  of  a nv 
attack,  there^^r* 
three  separated! 
offering  a  poorta 
for  the  Germaafe; 
rier-fire. 

So,  while  the 
mans  lost  half  ar 
lion  or  more  in  " 
taking  of  the  outr 
defenses  of  VodtC 
the  French  retook  all  the  forts  tot.* 
east  with  only  three  divisions,  60.000  nv 
Their  casualties  were,  perhaps,  io.ooq 
They  entered  Vaux  without  losing  a  mr 
That  is  the  difference   between  \ti) 


SHU 


"  la  vol  e  sacre  " 

rh«  tm.h1  10  Verdun    th«  arten  to  the  heart  of  I  ranee    which  supplied  the  defenders  before  the  laflrw 

were  reconstructed     <  >n  .1  stret>  h  ol  twelve  miles  there  were  uxkj  men  keeping  it  in  repair 
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VERDUN  AT  THE  CROSSING  Oh  THE  MEUSE  BEFORE  THE  WAR 


eavy  German  artillery  fire  and  annihilat-  new  type  of  attack  is  the  deep  dugout, 
ig  French  artillery  fire.  or  its  improvement,  the  underground  fort. 

I  he  only  defense  possible  against  this    There  is  no  relying  on   trenches  and 


THE  CITY  OF   VERDUN   AFTER  ITS  TRIAL 

ror  months  hundreds  of  shells  a  day  have  fallen  on  it  until  nothing  is  left  hut  ruins,  except  the  citadel,  the 

house  of  Pope  Julius  II,  and  the  damaged  cathedral 
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A   BATTERY  OF  "l20's" 

The  lighter  guns,  particularly  the  famous  "75's,"  and  their  larger  counterparts,  the  "to^'s."  furnished  '1 
tir  de  barrages  (curtains  of  fire),  behind  which  the  French  attack  advanced 


barbed-wire.  They  disappear  before  a 
sufficiently  heavy  fire.  That  is  the  most 
significant  fact  about  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  warfare.  But,  as  the  Germans 
found  on  the  Froide  Terre  and  the  ad- 


joining ridges,  disconnected  forts,  such  2* 
Thiaumont,  Douaumont.  and  Vaux  can- 
not be  held  against  a  sufficiently  detr- 
mined  attack.  A  continuous  line  muv. 
be  presented  the  enemy,  and,  even  thou." 
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LOADING  A   370-MILLIMETRE  (14.5-INCH)  HOWITZER 
The  heavy  guns,  from  the  "220's"  to  the  "4oo*s,"  were  used  in  destroying  the  German  trenches  prelimitun 

to  the  French  advance 
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A    BIC,    I  KIM  II   (".IN   <>\   THE   RAILROAD   AT   \  ERDl  N 


\\  hen  the  new  French  guns,  ranging  in  calibre  from  220  to  400  millimetres,  reached  Verdun  the  French 
t<»k  the  artillery  superiority  from  the  Germans  and  preceded  their  attacks  with  a  more  thorough  bombard- 
ment than  had  ever  been  used  before 


he  overrun  this  line  in  the  heat  of  an 
attack,  it  must  be  there  complete  and  full 
of  defenders  when  the  attack  is  over. 
The  Germans  found  that  when  their 
trenches  were  blown  to  bits  and  their 


few  survivors  were  cornered  in  shelters, 
the  French  lines  swept  around  the  three 
sides  of  the  forts,  and  they  had  to  evacuate 
or  surrender.  In  Douaumont  they  sur- 
rendered, but  in  V'aux  they  profited  by  the 


Co;>yrixht  by  l'n<lerw<w<i  &  l'ndrrw«»»l 
THE  ADVANCE  OF  A  MACHINE  GUN  SECTION 
In  the  French  attack  that  captured  Douaumont  the  first  two  lines  were  practically  without  rifles,  being 


armed  with  automatic  guns,  bombs,  and  knives.    The  riflemen  and  machine  guns  followed 
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IN  THE  FRENCH  LINE  OF  ATTACK 

The  character  of  I  he  country  over  which  the  French  attack  on  Fort  Douaumont  passed  at  eighty  feet  a  minute, 
led  by  officers,  watch  in  hand,  pacing  the  distance  to  keep  the  attack  at  its  proper  rate 


Copyruth 

THE  REMAINS  Oh  TRENCH  LINES 

W  hen  the  French  bombardment  of  Douaumont  ceased  there  were  no  German  trenches  left.  Ti. 

were  driven  from  the  dugouts  and  shell  craters,  which  became  the  French  first  line 
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GENERAL  ROBERT  GEORGE  NIVELLE  [CENTRAL  FIGURE] 

Who  became  the  active  chief  of  the  French  armies  immediately  after  the  success  of  the  plans  oloffrrv 

worked  out  under  his  direction  at  Verdun 


WHEN  THE  GERMAN  TRENCHES  WERE  ON  DOUAUMONT 

The  French  at  Verdun  have  used  aircraft  not  only  as  observing  and  photographic  machines,  but  at  timo 

officers  have  directed  the  progress  of  the  battle  from  them 
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A  DUGOUT  USED  AS  A  HOSPITAL 

In  a  similar  dugout,  the  Abri  Adalbert,  on  Douaumont.  the  author  spent  a  night  soon  after  its  recapture  by 
the  French  and  learned  at  first  hand  of  the  attack  and  saw  its  effects 


lesson  of  the  week  before  and  left  while 
there  was  still  time.  But  the  fact  that 
these  forts  escaped  with  so  little  interior 
damage  when  the  surrounding  country 
was  turned  into  a  fantastic  mud-hole 
shows  that  the  only  effective  way  to  meet 
the  attack  of  the  newest  warfare  is  by 
building  continuous  forts,  with  deep, 
communicating  underground  passages. 

When  the  truly  brave  Brandenburgers 
took  Douaumont  in  mass  formation,  their 
losses  were  so  terrible  that  the  Kaiser  felt 
called  upon  to  make  up  for  it  in  praise. 
So  he  declared  they  had  taken  "  the  key- 


stone of  the  strongest  fort  of  our  most 
important  enemy."  When  the  French 
retook  Douaumont  and  the  surrounding 
forts  with  only  three  divisions  of  infantry 
it  did  not  even  call  forth  an  "order  of  the 
day"  and  at  this  time  a  complete  official 
statement  of  the  feat  has  not  appeared. 
The  French  did  not  need  to  go  into  heroics, 
because  their  losses  were  not  so  heavy  that 
they  needed  to  hearten  up  the  troops. 
The  people  of  France  also  took  it  calmly 
because  it  had  become  generally  known 
that  France  at  last  had  the  artillery  to 
match  its  troops. 


DR.  ALEXIS  CARREL 

The  famous  French  surgeon  who  has  devised  a  method  of  antiseptic  irrigation  of  deep  wounds,  that  rest- 
in  remarkably  quick  recoveries  and,  in  most  cases,  without  leaving  any  aftereffects 


HEALING  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 

TO  ORDER 

BY  A  REMARKABLE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  IRRIGATING  DEEP  WOUNDS,  DEVISED  AT  THE  FRONT 
BY  DR.  ALEXIS  CARREL,  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE — AND  THE  WAY 
THE  SURGEONS  CAN  FORETELL  TO  THE  DAY  WHEN 
A  WOUNDED  MAN  WILL  RECOVER 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


BEFORE  going  out  to  see  the 
Carrel  Hospital  at  Compiegne," 
said  an  official  of  that  extremely 
useful  branch  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office  called  "La  Mai- 
son  de  la  Presse,"  "  it  may  be  interesting 
for  you  to  see  a  cinema  film  showing 
the  working  of  the  famous  '  Method  de  Irri- 
gation Intermittent  Carrel*  as  developed 
and  practised  there." 

He  took  me  down  a  couple  of  flights  to 
the  little  exhibition  theatre  on  a  lower 
floor  of  the  building,  selected  from  among 
a  hundred  others  on  a  wall  shelf  the  film 
desired,  handed  it  to  the  operator,  and 
turned  off  the  lights.  As  the  clicking  of 
the  machine  began,  the  picture  of  an  oper- 


ating room  appeared  on  the  screen.  <»r 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  bed  in  a  hospital 
ward.  I  had  no  eyes  or  mind  for  anything 
but  a  great  raw,  gaping  wound — IiteralK 
a  foot  or  more  of  churned,  angry  flesh  - 
which  covered  the  whole  side  of  one  thigh 
of  the  inert  body  of  a  man,  a  soldier  la- 
the caption  informed  us)  who  had  been 
struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell. 

Presently  two  black-gloved  hands  ap- 
peared— those  swiftly  deft  and  gentlv 
cruel  hands  that  one  who  has  even  once 
had  experience  of  them  always  afterward 
associates  with  surgeons  and  surgical 
nurses — and  began  to  thrust  a  wriggling 
sheaf  of  rubber  tubes  into  the  wound 
kneading  and  manipulating  the  raw,  riven 
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PIERRE  LECOMTE  DU  NOUY 

Th«  French  physicist  who  has  discovered  the  "law  of  cicatrisation"  by  which  the  exact  time  a  wound  will  take 
lo  heal  under  Dr.  Carrel's  method  of  irrigation  can  be  accurately  calculated  in  advance 


flesh  as  a  butcher  skewers  up  a  roast 
for  the  pot. 

"No  nerves,  no  sense  of  feeling  at  that 
depth."  explained  my  companion  in  re- 
sponse to  my  involuntary  start  and  exclam- 
ation. "Although  that  rxx>r  chap  has  had 
no  anesthetic  he  probably  feels  almost 
no  pain  at  all." 

Suddenly  another  pair  of  black-gloved 
hands— hands  which,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  face  of  their  owner  was  not  visible, 
fairly  radiated  personality  and  force — 
flashed  into  view,  whereupon  the  first 
pair  instantly  relinquished  the  leading 
r6le  and  "stood-by"  as  auxiliary. 

"Dr.  Carrel's  hands!"  exclaimed  my 
companion,  leaning  forward  with  quicken- 
ing attention.  "There  is  not  another  such 
a  pair  of  hands  in  all  of  Erance:  perhaps 
in  all  the  world." 

Fairly  twinkling  in  their  swiftness,  the 
deft  fingers  distributed  the  little  tubes 
evenlv  through  the  soft  mass  of  the  torn 
flesh.  Then  a  stop-cock  was  turned  which, 
releasing  a  flow  of  some  healing  liquid  to 
permeate  every  corner  of  the  great  wound, 
washed  it  as  one  would  wash  a  sponge  hv 
holding  it  under  a  tap  of  running  water. 

That  was  about  all  there  was  to  the 
main  operation  of  the  "Method  de  Irri- 


gation Intermittent  Carrel."  perhaps  the 
one  most  valuable  discover)  (from  the 
standpoint  of  humanity)  that  has  even- 
tuated during,  and  incidentally  as  a  direct 
consequence  of.  the  war.  Several  sub- 
sequent views  merely  showed  the  astonish- 
ingprogress  in  thehealingof  a  wound  which 
under  the  most  approved  practice  of  a  year 
ago.  if  it  had  not  resulted  fatally,  would 
at  least  have  left  the  unfortunate  soldier 
who  received  it  a  lifelong  cripple. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Dr.  Carrel,  although  already  known 
to  the  medical  profession  of  the  world 
as  one  of  its  very  greatest  investigators  in 
the  field  of  scientific  surgery,  was  best 
known  to  the  general  public  as  the  man 
who  had  grafted  the  leg  of  a  black  dog 
upon  the  body  of  a  white  dog  so  success- 
fully that  the  latter  was  able  to  scratch  his 
fleas  with  the  claws  of  the  transplanted 
member.  The  American  Sunday  papers 
had  hailed  him.  because  of  some  astonish- 
ing experiments  he  had  conducted  in  the 
rejuvenation  of  old  dogs  and  cats  (he  had 
actually  turned  an  aged,  mangy,  and  blear- 
ex  ed  cur  of  the  Street,  if  not  quite  into  a 
Pekingese  puppv.  at  U'ast  into  a  strong, 
healthy  canine  that  gulped  its  food,  frisked 
when  whistled  to,  and  apparently  had  rea- 
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THE  CARREL  HOSPITAL 

Built  as  a  luurist  hotel  at  Compiegne.  Dr.  Carrel  is  achieving  great  results  with  his  new  imgatioa 
method  and  is  turning  out  wounded  men  perfectly  cured,  many  of  whom,  without  the  use  of  this  system.  »otiJ 
be  crippled  for  life 


sonable  expectation  of  many  years  of  life), 
as  the  man  who  was  going  to  locate  the 
fabled  "Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth,"  so 
vainly  sought  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute.  Most  of  his  fellow-scientists 
have,  of  course,  understood  all  along  the 
goals  for  which  Carrel  was  striving;  the 
public,  which  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  failing  to  see  just  how  that  active  black 
leg  on  the  white  dog  was  going  to  render 
their  taxes,  or  even  their  aches  and  pains, 
any  lighter,  has  had  to  await  the  dis- 
tinguished investigator's  ^actual  attain- 
ment of  one  of  his  goals  before  it  could 
fairly  grasp  what  he  was  "  driving  at." 

The  "goal"  at  which  Dr.  Carrel  may 
now  be  definitely  announced  as  having 
arrived  at  is  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and 
thoroughly  practicable  method  for  the 
n|xvi1\  sterilization  of  deep  wounds,  an 
end  toward  which  Lister  started  bla/ing  the 
trail,  but  along  which  trail,  however, 
comparatively  little  progress  had  been 
made  down  to  a  couple  of  years  ago. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Dr.  Carrel, 
like  so  many  other  devoted  Frenchmen 
living  abroad  (he  had  been  for  some  time 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute),  hastened 
home  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  his  sorely  beset  country.  In  the  cool, 
methodical,  ordered  France  of  to-day  one 
gets  little  hint  of  the  chaos  that  prevailed 
in  that  country — as  in  most  other  of  the 
belligerent  countries  of  Furope — at  the 
outbreak  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  There  was  too 
little  of  just  about  everything  except 
trouble,  and  this  difficulty  extended  t" 
the  hospitals  as  well  as  to  things  strictly 
military  in  nature.  It  could  not  very 
well  have  been  otherwise  with  the  wounded 
streaming  in  in  undreamed  of  numbers 
and  with  every  ounce  of  the  country's 
surplus  energy  upon  the  firing  line. 

Dr.  Carrel  might  have  taken  his  place 
in  the  hospitals  beside  his  overworked 
brother  surgeons  and  cut  and  stitched  for 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day;  but  so  far 
as  being  of  any  important  help  was  con- 
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ALMOST  READY  TO  LEAVE  THE  HOSPITAL 

By  a  system  of  charts  invented  by  Monsieur  du  Nouy.  it  is  possible  to  figure  the  exact  date  on  which 
a  patient  can  leave  the  hospital,  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  ahead  to  have  his  place  filled  by  another 
waiting  wounded  soldier 


cerned.  his  efforts  expended  in  this  way 
would  have  been  of  about  as  much  use  as 
tossing  a  cup  of  water  into  the  sea  in  an 
endeavor  to  raise  the  tide.  If  possible,  his 
must  be  a  work  suited  to  his  own  especial 
talents,  a  work  that  perhaps  no  other  was 
so  well  equipped  to  undertake;  and  such  a 
work  he  set  himself  to  find. 

"What  is  your  one  greatest  need?"  Dr. 
Carrel  began  asking  every  surgeon  of  a 
military  hospital  with  whom  he  could 
get  in  touch.  Some  of  them  spoke  of  more 
beds,  more  instruments,  more  money,  more 
help:  but  all  of  them  insisted  that  better 
sterilization  of  wounds,  better  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  infection,  was  the  crying 
need.  "Give  us  this."  they  said,  "and  we 
wiil  not  only  save  more  wounded,  but  we 
will  discharge  those  we  save  more  quickly 
than  is  possible  now.  and  they  will  also 
be  better  men  when  they  are  discharged." 

"Better  sterilization;  perfect  steriliza- 
tion, if  humanly  possible."  This  seemed 
plainly  to  designate  itself  as  Carrel's  special 
line  of  endeavor.    It  was  the  kind  of  a 


task  that"  one  might  comfortably  settle- 
down  to  as  a  life-work;  or  even  to  leave, 
half  done,  as  a  heritage  for  some  one  else 
to  base  his  life-work  upon.  That,  indeed, 
was  what  Lister  had  done;  as  also  those 
after  Lister  who  had  sought  to  perfect 
sterilization.  Carrel  entered  upon  the 
task  driven  by  the  spur  of  the  knowledge 
that,  to  turn  success  to  its  greatest  use, 
he  must  solve  the  problem  before  the  war 
was  over,  perhaps  inside  of  a  vear. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  which  gave  him  practically 
carte  blanche  on  the  score  of  expense  so 
long  as  research  work  calculated  to  be  of 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  human  race  was 
being  carried  out.  Dr.  Carrel  was  able  to 
undertake  his  work  undeterred  by  what 
might  have  proved  the  almost  prohibitive 
handicap  of  having  to  depend  upon  the 
already  over-burdened  French  Exchequer 
for  funds.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
circumstance  alone  made  it  possible  for 
success  to  be  attained  in  so  short  a  time, 
for  it  enabled  Dr.  Carrel  to  summon  to  his 
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MME.  CARREL  FLUSHING  A  WOUND 

We  take  pride  in  ihe  fact."  said  Mme.  Carrel,  "that  no  man  has  yet  died  from  his  wounds  in  our  hospital 
Indeed,  the  only  one  we  have  lost  at  all  died  from  pneumonia" 


aid,  in  the  almost  countless  series  of  experi- 
ments involved,  the  best  special  talent 
that  the  world,  outside  of  the  Central 
Powers,  of  course,  afforded.  The  hospital 
provided  was  a  modern  building  originally 
erected  as  a  tourist  hotel,  and  its  location 
at  Compiegne  immediately  behind  that 
particular  sector  of  the  front  nearest 
to  Paris —was  ideal  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  serve  I  will  tell  the  rest 
of  the  story  .is  I  heard  it  from  one  of 


Dr.  Carrel's  assistants  at  the  hospital  at 
Compiegne. 

My  visit  to  Compiegne  did  not  begin 
auspiciously.  The  train,  which  I  had  been 
called  at  daybreak  to  catch  at  the  Garc 
du  Nord.  dawdled  along  the  wav  and  took 
four  hours  to  negotiate  a  distance  I  had 
covered,  a  fortnight  previously,  in  a  mili- 
tary motor  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital  it  was  t«» 
learn  that   Dr.  Carrel  had  been  called 
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MAKING  A  DRAWING  OK  A  WOUND 

Preparatory  to  calculating  its  area  and  the  time  it  will  take  for  recovery  from  it.    "We  are  turning  out  almost 
no  cripples,"  said  Mme.  Carrel,  "but  men  who  can  light  and  work  for  France" 


to  Paris  to  attend  an  unexpected  confer- 
ence. I  did  not  doubt  that  there  were 
those  still  there  who  could  tell  me  far 
more  than  I  would  be  able  to  assimilate 
regarding  the  "Method  Carrel";  but  it 
was  disappointing  to  miss  hearing  the 
story  from  that  distinguished  scientist 
himself.  The  day.  too,  I  told  myself, 
was  not  one  calculated  to  put  one  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  "  hospital  study." 
It  was  a  sparkling  November  morning, 


with  the  sunlight  turning  the  yellow  au- 
tumn leaves  to  shimmering  gold.  The 
hum  of  a  half  dozen  airplanes  was  in  the 
air.  and.  silhouetted  sharp  against  the 
northern  sky.  a  couple  of  "sausages"  were 
spotting  for  the  lazily  booming  "heavies." 
It  was  distinctly  a  day  for  the  trenches, 
not  the  hospitals,  I  told  myself,  and  I  was 
figuring  how  to  shift  my  schedule  when 
Monsieur  Pierre  Lecomte  du  Nouy  en- 
tered and  shook  hands. 
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"  1  am  only  a  physicist  and  mathema- 
tician." said  Monsieur  du  Nouy,  seating 
himself  by  the  window  and  touching  it 
lightly  with  a  finger  to  check  the  vibration 
that  was  set  going  by  the  detonations  of 
the  distant  guns;  "  but  I  have  seen  much  of 
the  work  that  has  gone  on  here,  and  Dr. 
Carrel  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  anything 
you  may  be  interested  in  hearing  about. 
You  saw  something  of  the  hospital  and  of 


would  send  an  antiseptic  solution  to  ever, 
part  of  the  wound,  allow  it  to  pick  up.  s 
to  speak,  the  germs  of  infection,  and  thc- 
carry  them  away.  It  was  such  a  systetr. 
that  Dr.  Carrel  set  himself  to  perfect. 

"The  prime  desiderata  of  a  system  (< 
this  character  were,  first,  a  proper  solu- 
tion, and,  second,  a  proper  apparatus  ft* 
applying  or  distributing  it.  The  solution 
must  not  only  be  an  effective  antiseptic 


PERFORATING  THE  RUBBER  IRRIGATION  TUBES 

I  hese  lubes  are  kneaded  deep  down  into  the  flesh  and  an  antiseptic  solution  is  poured  into  the  wound  ever)  v> 
often,  thoroughly  washing  it  out  and  removing  sources  of  possible  infection 


what  Dr.  Carrel  is  doing  here  on  your  last 
visit.  What  you  want  now,  I  take  it. 
is  to  learn  how  the  treatment  was  perfected 
and  of  its  probable  usefulness  to  France  and 
the  world  at  large.  Very  well.  then.  I  will 
begin  at  the  beginning,  not  of  Dr.  Carrel's 
work  in  general,  but  of  his  work  here. 

"  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  difficulty  in  effecting  a  complete  sterili- 
zation <>f  deep  wounds  in  the  past  has  been 
almost  entirely  on  account  of  the  trouble 
in  reaching  anything  but  the  surface  with 
the  antiseptic.  Yet  cleansing  a  wound 
through  a  surface  application  was  like 
trying  to  wash  a  dirty  sponge  by  laying  a 
wet  rag  on  it.  Dr.  Carrel  at  the  outset 
a  mceived  the  idea  that,  just  as  one  washes 
a  sponge  bv  repeated  saturations  and 
wringing.  so  should  a  wound  be  washed 
by  some  sort  of  a  'flushing'  system  that 


but  it  must  also  be  cheap  enough  to  use 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  absolute!) 
non-irritating  to  the  tender  tissues  with 
which  it  would  come  in  contact.  The 
apparatus  must  be  simple,  inexpensive 
and.  above  all.  highly  efficient.  The  pn>b- 
lem  of  the  solution  was  put  up  to  the  great 
F.nglish  chemist.  Henry  D.  Dakin.  now  of 
New  York,  while  that  of  the  apparatus 
claimed  the  attention  of  Dr.  Carrel  him- 
self. The  former  was  perhaps  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two. 

"First  and  last.  Mr.  Dakin  expen- 
mented  with  more  than  two  hundred  mix- 
tures before  the  one  now  in  use — a  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda  to  which  is  added  a  small 
amount  of  boric  acid  to  take  up  the  fret- 
alkali  and  render  it  non-irritating — was  de- 
cided upon.    This  is  really  only  a  very 
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pure  oxygenated  solution  of  common  salt, 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  disinfect- 
ants. A  great  point  in  its  favor  is  its 
almost  negligible  cost  of  three  centimes 
(a  little  more  than  half  a  cent)  per  litre. 

"  In  experimenting  with  the  apparatus, 
the  first  tests  were  made  by  allowing  the 
liquid  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound 
from  above,  and  then  drawing  it  into  the 
wound  and  carrying  it  away  through  the 
action  of  a  suction  pump  working  on  a 
number  of  perforated  rubber  tubes  buried 
in  the  flesh.  Ultimately  this  plan  gave 
way  to  practically  its  reverse — that  of  car- 
rying the  solution  to  the  wound  in  perfor- 
ated tubes  buried  in  the  flesh  and  allowing 
it  to  drain  away  by  gravity.  By  the  sys- 
tem as  finally  perfected,  and  as  at  present 
in  use,  the  solution  is  carried  in  a  receptacle 
at  the  head,  or  the  foot,  of  the  bed,  and 
once  every  two  hours,  by  opening  a  pinch- 
cock  on  the  main  rubber  tube  leading  down 
to  the  wound,  the  latter  is  thoroughly 
Hushed  with  the  liquid  under  a  four-  or  five- 
foot  pressure.  From  this  periodic  flushing 
the  system  took  its  name — 'Method  de 
Irrigation  Intermittent  Carrel.' 

QUICK  RESULTS 

"No  sooner  was  the  system  put  into 
regular  operation  than  striking  evidences 
of  its  efficacy  were  apparent.  The  daily 
microscopic  examinations  showed  that 
the  bacteria  of  infection  in  wounds  under 
treatment  were  decreasing  at  a  rate  never 
known  before,  with  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, of  course,  that  the  actual  healing 
of  the  wounds  themselves  was  accom- 
plished in  far  less  time,  often  from  a  half 
to  a  third,  than  they  had  required  under 
the  ordinary  treatments.  Then  another 
remarkable  feature  of  this  system  devel- 
oped. When  the  microscopic  study  showed 
the  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  infection 
it  was  found  practicable  to  close  the  wound, 
either  by  stitching  or  with  adhesive  plas- 
ter, at  once.  It  was  as  good  as  healed, 
and  with  the  incalculable  advantage  over 
the  old  way  of  cicatrization  that  the  area 
of  stiff,  useless  scar-tissue  was  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  Ninety  per  cent,  and 
more  of  the  area  covered  by  the  original 
wound  was  replaced  by  firm,  pliable,  ser- 
viceable flesh— real  muscle. 
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A  CHART  OF  THE  HEALING  OF  A  WOUND 

One  line  represents  the  calculated  course  of  the  healing 
of  a  wound  and  the  other  its  actual  course 

"In  fact,  Dr.  Carrel  had  discovered 
something  very  near  to  a  perfect  treat- 
ment for  deep  wounds  of  the  flesh.  How 
nearly  perfect  it  was  he  did  not  himself 
suspect  until  he  chanced  to  notice  one  day 
that  the  rate  of  healing  of  a  number  of 
wounds  as  plotted  on  the  chart  showed  a 
remarkable  regularity. 

"the  law  of  cicatrization" 

"It  was  at  this  juncture,"  continued 
Monsieur  du  Nouy,  "that  Dr.  Carrel 
sent  for  me,  who,  as  I  told  you  in  the  first 
place,  am  but  a  physicist  pure  and  simple, 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  .surgery 
and  medicine.  '  Here  you  have  all  the 
available  data,'  he  said  to  me,  opening  a 
file  of  cards  on  which  were  recorded  the 
salient  facts  regarding  each  patient  treated, 
or  under  treatment,  by  the  system  in  ques- 
tion. 'Now — if  there  is  such  a  thing — 
find  me  the  '  Law  of  Cicatrization.' 

"I  ultimately  evolved  a  formula  in  which 
the  only  variable  quantity  was  one  which  I 
symbolized  as  'i,'  to  indicate  the  4  Index 
of  Cicatrization.'  At  first  I  obtained  this 
'Index  of  Cicatrization'  by  working  it  out 
from  the  age  of  the  man  and  the  difference 
between  the  area  of  the  wound  on  the  first 
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day  of  treatment  and  on  the  fourth;  but 
later  I  made  a  chart  on  which,  by  plotting 
out  'lines  of  healing'  for  men  of  40,  32,  30 
25,  and  20  years  respectively,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  obtain  the  'Index'  by  simply  draw- 
ing a  dotted  horizontal  line  from  the  point 
indicating  the  size  of  the  wound  in  square 
centimetres  to  cut  the  curve  of  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  dropping  a  perpendicular 
from  there  to  the  base  line.  The  wound, 
1  should  have  explained,  is  measured  by 
laying  upon  it  a  sheet  of  transparent  steril- 
ized celluphane,  outlining  the  edges  with 
a  glass  writing  pencil,  and  finally  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  sheet  of  ordinary  paper, 
where  its  area  is  calculated  by  means  of 
a  planimeter. 


PLOTTING  A 


"curve  of  healing" 


"Wfcen  the  'Index  of  Cicatrization'  is 
obtained,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
put  it  into  my  formula  and  work  out  the 
latter.  The  result  is  the  number  of  days 
it  should  take  the  wound  to  heal  under 


treatment  by  the  '  Method  Carrel.'  Fror 
the  time  when  it  became  apparent  that  . 
had  been  successful  in  discovering  some- 
thing very  closely  approximating  a  defi- 
nite '  Law  of  Cicatrization,'  we  began  plot 
ting  a  'Curve  of  Healing'  on  the  chart  a* 
soon  as  a  wound  was  put  under  treat  men; 
and,  for  many  months  now,  the  actuai 
'Curve  of  Healing'  of  all  normal  wounds 
has  worked  out  practically  identical  wrtb 
our  theoretical  curve  in  ninety-nine  case 
out  of  a  hundred. 

"'Wounded  No.  221'  here  "— he  took  a 
card  from  the  filing  cabinet  at  random— 
"is  a  good  average  instance.  The  man  was 
twenty-seven  years  old,  the  wound  had  2- 
area  of  a  little  more  than  sixteen  square 
centimetres,  and  I  calculated  that  it 
would  take  twenty-six  days^  to  hc2: 
Treatment  began  on  the  seventeenth  of 
December,  and  not  only  was  the  wound 
closed  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  the  exact 
date  set  for  it,  but  on  every  day  in  the 
interim  the  variation  of  the  size  of  the 
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AN  "INDEX  OF  CICATRIZATION 

A  geometrical  chart  on  which  i*  plotted  the  probable  course  of  the  healing  of  a 

it  will  be  healed  can  be  fortold 


so  that  the  day 
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AN  UNUSUAL  CASE 

In  which  for  some  unknown  reason  the  healing  of  the  wound  (represented  by  the  upper  line)  failed  to  take 
the  calculated  course  but  later^>rogressed  so  quickly  that  the  patient  recovered  in  the  specified  time 


ound  from  that  plotted  in  advance  was 
radically  negligible. 

"Now  for  a  case  where  there  was  some 
ariation  in  the  two  lines.  They  are 
ither  rare,  but,  in  some  respects,  even 
lore  remarkable  than  the  others."  (He 
urned  a  dozen  cards  in  the  cabinet  before 
nding  one  showing  what  he  desired.) 
This  man,  'Wounded  366,'  was  also 
wenty-seven  years  old.  and  the  small 
hell  wound  in  his  calf  I  calculated  should 
>e  closed  in  a  little  more  than  sixteen  days, 
or  four  days  healing  progressed  exactly 
is  forecasted.  Then,  in  some  way,  the 
wound  became  infected  and  for  eight  days 
nade  almost  no  gain  at  all.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  infection,  however,  not  only 
■lid  the  wound  resume  its  normal  rate  of 
baling,  but  it  actually  made  up  for  lost 
lime  and  closed  up  on  the  day  originallv 
set  for  it  to  do  so.  This  happens  re- 
putedly, as  the  cards  show. 

"The  great  practical  advantage,"  con- 
cluded Monsieur  du  Nouy,  "of  being  able 
to  calculate  the  'Curve  of  Healing'  in  ad- 
vance is  the  line  this  gives  us  on  the  rate 


at  which  a  wound  ought  to  close.  Any 
sharp  deviation  from  the  curve  we  have 
plotted  indicates  at  once  that  something 
is  wrong,  muchafter  thefashionof  the  auto- 
matic fire-alarm  which  rings  as  soon  as  the 
air  about  it  reaches  a  certain  temperature. 
Incidentally,  too,  it  enables  us  to  figure 
weeks  in  advance  the  rate  at  which  pa- 
tients can  be  discharged  and  at  which  beds 
will  be  vacant  to  receive  new  ones." 

Madame  Carrel  -a  trained  nurse  and 
an  active  assistant  of  her  husband — ac- 
companied us  on  our  round  of  the  hospi- 
tal. "We  take  pride  in  the  fact."  she 
said,  "that  no  man  has  yet  died  from  his 
wounds  in  our  hospital.  Indeed,  the  only 
one  we  have  lost  at  all  died  from  pneu- 
monia. And  see  how  comfortable  they 
are!  How  confident  of  recovery!  And  the 
fine  part  of  it,  too,"  she  added,  "is  that 
we  are  turning  out  almost  no  cripples, 
but  men  who  can  fight  and  work,  fight  and 
work  for  France.  Our  sincerest  hope, 
now  that  the  system  has  been  so  nearly 
perfected,  is  that  it  will  be  used  in  all  the 
hospitals  of  France  and  her  gallant  allies  " 
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COPENHAGEN,  May  14,  1916. 
— Once  upon  a  time,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  before  the  war,  one 
went  abroad  with  no  more  pre- 
paration than  a  steamer  ticket 
and  an  American  Express  check  or  two. 
Two  days  ago,  we  undertook  to  go  from 
Holland  to  Denmark,  via  Germany.  Be- 
fore daring  to  approach  Bentheim,  the 
German  frontier,  we  were  equipped  with 
passports,  thrice  vized;  a  special  letter  of 
identification  from  the  Department  of 
State,  birth  certificates,  letters  to  the 
frontier  authorities  from  Count  BernstorfT 
and  the  German  Minister  at  the  Hague, 
eighty-seven  other  letters  of  introduction, 
two  letters  of  credit,  and,  in  addition,  a 
Philadelphia  police  card. 

We  entered  Germany  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon laden  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness — we  emerged  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  with  most  of  the  milk 
curdled .  We  were  broad-minded  before  we 
touched  Germany.  We — particularly  Billy 
—were  ready  to  understand  Germany. 
Billy  said  he  could  see  their  point  of  view. 

A  young  man  got  into  the  compartment. 
When  we  passed  the  first  German  milepost, 
the  young  man  opened  conversation  by 
explaining  how  much  he  hated  America, 
because  she  was  selling  munitions  to  the 
Allies.  He  never  smiled.  Neither  did 
any  one  else  on  the  train.  Nor  did  any 
one  in  the  deserted  Hamburg  station. 
Nor  any  one  in  the  empty  Atlantic  Hotel. 
Billy,  being  of  a  chameleon-like  nature,  had 
become  solemn.  He  did  little  things  as  if 
they  were  important,  and  he  began  to 


order  me  around  and  look  as  if  he  expected 
me  to  carry  my  own  suit-case. 

In  the  Atlantic  Hotel  we  asked  to  have 
supper  served  in  our  room,  and  were  told 
no  food  could  be  had.  True,  it  was  mid- 
night, but  this  was  Hamburg's  greatest 
hotel.  Once  upon  a  time  that  was  the 
hour  for  light  and  gaiety.  I  tried  to  look 
pathetic  an4  rich.  The  waiter  "fell." 
and  brought  us  two  blood  oranges.  We 
feared  to  go  to  sleep  lest  we  talk  indis- 
creetly. That  a  dictograph  was  hidden 
in  the  heater  near  by  was  a  certainty  in 
Billy's  mind. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  wakened 
and  descended  to  an  empty  breakfast  room. 

The  taxi  which  took  us  to  the  station 
was  another  memento  mori.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  rejected  for  military  service 
because  of  lung  trouble.  As  we  crept 
through  the  door  of  the  station,  we  met 
two  girls  who  were  smiling — smiling!  On 
the  train  we  met  only  solemnity,  and  the 
whispered  comment,  "Americans."  Billv 
was  losing  some  of  his  broad-mindedness 

At  Warnemunde,  we  became  "Number 
36."  At  the  upper  end  of  a  board  shed  we 
were  left  to  shiver  while  the  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  train,  beginning  with  Num- 
ber 1,  disappeared  through  a  sliding  door 
There  were  guards  all  about  to  keep  one 
from  walking  anywhere  one  looked  as  if 
one  wanted  to  go.  Each  time  the  door 
slid  back  we  saw  trunks,  boxes,  and  pas- 
sengers in  various  stages  of  disruption 

"Thirty-six!"  called  the  Sergeant  at  the 
door.  We  entered  without  fear,  for  our 
baggage  was  innocent  as  a  nun,  and  the 
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>eals  of  the  other  frontier  were  unbroken 
jpon  its  hinges. 

A  young  man  in  field  gray  began  the 
examination.  He  had  been,  before  the 
*ar,  a  goatherd,  I  believe,  or  maybe  a 
ihimney  sweep;  but  he  had  the  mark  of 
thoroughness  upon  him.  1  should  like  to 
nake  a  law  that  no  American  customs 
nspector  be  allowed  to  go  to  Germany  in 
var  time.  It  would  teach  him  things 
ibout  examining  luggage  he  never  ought  to 
<now.  This  soldier  fell  upon  our  trunks — 
ie  made  no  distinction  between  the  soiled 
:lothes-bag  and  my  white  satin  dress. 
\s  he  went,  he  gathered  speed.  He  whipped 
my  blouses  inside  out,  explored  the 
'eet  of  stockings,  captured  a  piece  of  soap, 
delved  between  the  bristles  of  a  tooth- 
brush, thumped  the  sides  of  my  trunk,  bent 
up  my  shoes  and  threw  them  upon  my 
evening  dresses,  then  fetched  up  on  my 
underclothes.  A  pink  silk  garment  was 
held  up  and  shaken.  The  officer  in  charge 
cried  out,  "Combination!"  smiled  affec- 
tionately at  me,  and  came  to  superintend 
our  unpacking.  Billy  presented  our  letters 
to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  from 
the  German  Ambassador  and  the  Minister 
in  Holland.    The  officer  pocketed  them. 

Then  began  a  period  of  confiscation. 
Books,  writing  paper,  visiting  cards,  pen- 
cils fell  under  the  embargo.  Billy  bore 
these  losses  with  fortitude,  but  when  his 
eleven  tubes  of  hair  tonic  were  placed 
among  the  other  things  his  manhood  was 
undone,  and  they  led  him  away  bleating 
helplessly,  to  be  stripped.  I  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  female  in  a  red  flannel  blouse, 
who  looked  at  the  soles  of  my  feet,  felt  in 
my  hair,  pried  open  the  back  of  my  watch, 
evacuated  the  inside  of  my  hat,  plumbed 
the  depths  of  my  fountain  pen,  examined 
my  clothes,  and  then  succumbed  to  the 
mysteries  of  my  letter  of  credit. 

I  reached  the  outside  world  first.  Billy 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  his  explorer.  I 
wondered  if  they  were  washing  his  back 
with  acid  for  traces  of  secret  writing.  The 
boat  whistle  blew  and  still  Billy  did  not 
come.  Every  one  was  on  board  when  he 
came  running  down  the  wharf,  his  necktie 
flying,  his  shoelaces  undone. 

An  aged  ticket-taker  stood  on  the  ferry- 
boat at  the  end  of  the  gangplank. 


"Are  you  a  German,  or  a  Dane?"  I 
demanded. 
"A  Dane,"  replied  the  aged  man. 
"Thank  God!"  cried  I. 

May  23d — Denmark  is  hospitable,  in- 
expensive, and  friendly.  We  have  seen 
the  Egans  frequently.  They  have  been 
more  than  kind.  Mr.  Egan  has  been  in 
Denmark  eleven  years — a  longer  period 
than  any  other  diplomat  in  our  service  to- 
day has  held  a  post.  By  common  consent, 
he  is  the  most  popular  diplomat  in  Den- 
mark. The  other  Ministers  keep  dashing 
in  and  out,  getting  advice  from  Mr.  Egan. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  diplomats  we  have 
who  really  fits  his  post. 

Among  the  other  qualities  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Egan  possess,  is  that  of  never  making  a 
"break." 

Hence,  they  gave  us  (principally  me) 
what  we  needed — advice  as  to  caution 
in  speech,  behavior,  facial  expression,  and 
etiquette,  also  warning  us  against  writing 
anything  down  on  paper.  It's  going  to 
be  hard  on  me.  I  never  was  born  to  be 
indefinite.  1  am  practising  conversing 
diplomatically:  "Mrs.  Bullitt,  Verdun 
has  been  taken  and  Paris  is  about  to  sur- 
render!" 

"Really;  how  curious.  Battles  are  so 
interesting,  aren't  they?" 

"  Mrs.  Bullitt,  if  it  were  not  for  American 
ammunition,  the  war  would  have  ended  in 
six  months!" 

"Yes,  battles  are  dangerous,  aren't 
they?"  Whereas,  I  might  mention  our 
Spanish  War  and  certain  famous  German 
munition  factories.  So,  the  crest  of  idiotic 
amiability  being  reached,  we  move  on  to 
the  weather. 

We  oughtn't  to  stay  here  any  longer 
but  we  can't  get  up  the  courage  to  attack 
the  frontier  again,  and  every  one  tells  us 
we  won't  get  anything  to  eat  in  Germany — 
a  fact  substantiated  by  our  own  twenty- 
hours'  experience.  Besides  this,  we're  en- 
joying ourselves,  which  is  a  perfectly  good 
reason  for  staying  anywhere. 

Hotel  Esplanade,  Berlin,  May  29th — 
Act  of  Caution  No.  i :  I  left  what  diary 
I  had  written  in  Denmark,  where  I'm 
sure  of  its  neutrality  not  being  violated. 
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Evidently  when  we  crossed  the  frontier 
before,  they  left  undone  a  good  many 
things  which  they  might  have  done,  but 
they  weren't  guilty  of  slouching  on  the  job 
this  time,  and  I'll  bear  testimony  to  it  at 
the  Golden  Gate.  They  kept  our  pass- 
ports as  souvenirs.  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  keep  Billy  from  going  to  our 
Embassy  at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  when 
we  got  to  Berlin.  I  must  say  I  should 
have  liked  to  wrap  myself  up  in  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  sleep  on  Mr.  Gerard's  door- 
step myself.  The  inspection  this  time  was 
really  too  disgusting  to  repeat.  I  decided 
that,  if  1  ever  heard  any  one  say  again, 
"  It's  our  orders,"   I   should  kill  him. 

AT  THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY 

We  lunched  at  the  Embassy  the  day 
after  we  got  here.  Mrs.  Gerard  is  charm- 
ing and  Mr.  Gerard  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing men  1  ever  met.  Brusque,  frank, 
quick-witted,  a  typically  judicial  mind,  and 
a  typically  undiplomatic  manner,  he  is  the 
last  person  in  the  world  whom  a  German 
would  understand.  His  dry,  slangy  Amer- 
ican humor,  his  sudden  lapses  into  the  comic 
in  moments  of  solemnity,  his  irreverence 
for  the  great,  shock  the  worthy  German. 
That  he  treats  the  German  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  business  acquaintance  is 
most  unlikely. 

The  Embassy  is  filled  with  Harvard 
secretaries,  whose  lips,  as  Mr.  Egan  says, 
are  still  wet  with  the  milk  of  Groton.  The 
ballroom  is  bulging  with  stenographers. 
Never  did  the  world  see  its  few  remaining 
diplomats  so  overworked.  Instead  of 
coming  down  and  reading  the  papers  for 
two  hours  a  day,  they  now  all  work  morn- 
ings, afternoons,  and  sometimes  evenings. 

June  2d— We  have  been  here  a  week. 

I  had  eggs  and  a  glass  of  milk  to-day, 
neither  of  which,  they  say,  can  be  bought. 
Really,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  looks  as  if 
Berlin  could  go  on  indefinitely  with 
England's  fleet  strung  around  her  neck — 
but  the  eye  of  the  paying  guest  is  de- 
ceived. The  bread,  butter,  and  meat  lines 
are  long.  Women  stand  hours  to  get  their 
weekly  allowance  of  a  walnut  size  of  butter 
for  each  one  in  their  family;  children  are 
happy  but  thrive  not  on  jam  and  artificial 


honey.  Many  women  wash  their  clothr 
but  once  in  two  weeks  because,  they  va • 
it  saves  soap  to  do  more  at  one  time.  ^  <x 
feel  you're  asking  a  great  favor  if  you  t**- 
row  the  soap  in  a  friend's  house  wi:r 
which  to  wash  your  hands. 

I  dropped  in  for  supper,  unexpected!* 
the  other  night  at  a  friend's  flat;  they  saul 
they  had  all  they  could  get  to  eat  that  da< 
without  paying  half  their  yearly  income  U> 
it.    The  fare  was  some  large  white  ba! 
which  tasted  like  boiled  dough,  some  link 
stewed  prunes,  and  fried  potatoes  as  j 
luxury.    They  scared  me  when  they  si^ 
the  dough  balls  were  a  favorite  Gernur 
dish.    You  feel  like  saying:  "I'll  come  f. 
dinner,  if  you'll  tell  me  what  I'll  have  t 
eat  first.    If  my  food's  worse  than  yotm 
you  win!"    Housekeepers  are  only  al- 
lowed half  a  pound  of  meat  a  person  a  week, 
and  cream  may  be  got  by  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription only.    Coffee  is  half  something 
else,  and  tea  is  dried  strawberry  leaver 
"Did  you  ever  imagine,"  they  ask  one 
"that  they  would  make  so  good  a  drink; 

The  papers  have  come,  announcing  a 
great  German  sea  victory.  They  say  the 
English  have  lost  a  tonnage  of  1 32.400 
and  the  Germans  28,000  tons.  Beriir 
takes  it  calmly,  few  flags  are  out,  and  there 
is  no  public  rejoicing.  Perhaps  a  few  more 
people  smile.  This  city  is  the  gloomiest 
place  I  ever  hope  to  have  the  misfortune 
of  seeing.  Billy  says  the  atmosphere 
like  a  mercury  bath. 

HINDENBUKG,  IDOL  OF  BERLIN 

June  3d — To-day,  the  flags  are  all  oui 
for  the  naval  victory,  even  the  trams  aix: 
'buses  are  decorated.  The  Germans  didn  : 
wish  to  celebrate  until  they  were  quiu 
sure.  They've  made  one  or  two  mistakes 
so  they  were  cautious  this  time.  Tht 
school  children  take  a  real  interest  in  Ger- 
man victories.  They  get  a  holiday  on  ihc 
strength  of  one,  and  they  measure  tht 
victory  only  by  the  length  of  their  holida> 
The  joy  is  slightly  adulterated  by  havin, 
to  go  to  school  first  and  listen  to  a  carefu 
explanation  of  what  they  are  about  t 
celebrate.  Their  fondness  for  Hindenbur. 
is  quite  immoderate.  In  the  eyes  of  Ger- 
man children,  a  campaign  against  thi 
Russians  is  most  praiseworthy. 
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The  great  wooden  statue  of  Hindenburg, 
*ncased  in  geranium  plants  and  scaffolding, 
tad  many  nails  driven  into  it  to-day, 
The  statue  is  an  unsightly  thing  but  it 
«ems  to  appeal  to  the  Berliners  to  buy  a 
iail  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  climb 
he  scaffolding,  and  hammer  it  in. 

We  went  to  the  theatre  last  night. 
Theatres  have  been  running  full  blast  since 
he  war. 

June  4th— The  English  papers  to-day 
irrived  in  Germany  and  announce  that  the 
jerman  victory  was  scarcely  a  victory  at 
ill,  and  the  Post  called  it  an  English  vic- 
ory.  Both  sides  declare  loudly  that  they 
verc  greatly  outnumbered,  each  one  in- 
sisting the  whole  enemy  fleet  was  engaged. 

SOME  GERMAN  "AIMS" 

June  6th— The  R  s  for  tea.  Old 

Baron  R.  talked  politics  to  us 

"The  Kaiser  didn't  want  the  war,"  he 
said.  "He  doesn't  belong  to  the  Junker 
party  and  he  doesn't  want  annexation,  nor 
does  he  believe  in  the  Tirpitz  policy.  He 
belongs  to  the  Liberals  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Socialists  owing  to  his 
democratic  tendencies.  The  Ministry  and 
the  Chancellor  cannot  be  overthrown  un- 
less the  Kaiser  wishes  it.  If  he  should 
die,  and  the  Conservative  Crown  Prince 
were  to  come  into  power  and  appoint  a 
junker  chancellor  and  ministry,  it  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  Germany  and  the  pursuit 
of  a  reckless  policy  of  annexation,  which 
would  only  bring  the  country  into  another 
war.  The  Kaiser,  and  the  greater  part  of 
intelligent  Germany,  do  not  wish  to  keep 
Belgium  and  Northern  France.  They 
want  only  two  or  three  miles  in  the  Vosges 
hills  so  that,  if  war  comes  again,  our  armies 
will  not  have  to  fight  their  way  up-hill. 
They  will  not  give  back  Alsace-Lorraine. 
For  Poland  and  Finland,  they  wish  auton- 
omy under  a  German  or  an  Austrian  Prince, 
while  the  Courland  they  would  annex  to 
Germany.  Of  course,  we  want  our  colonies 
back.  What  we  want  in  Mesopotamia 
is  hard  to  say  as  yet,  but  if  the  Allies  take 
a  share  Germany  wishes  her  portion." 

"Why  doesn't  the  Government  make 
known  its  plan  of  evacuating  Belgium, 
then?"  we  asked. 


"  I  have  urged  it."  he  answered,  "  but 
the  military  party  won't  allow  it.  They 
say  we  must  hold  it  as  hostage  for  our 
colonies,  and  also  they  say  the  Allies 
would  use  all  the  troops  they  are  putting 
against  us  there,  in  Belgium,  for  something 
else  more  dangerous  to  us  if  they  knew  we 
were  going  to  get  out  anyway." 

THE  FINANCES  OF  GERMANY 

June  8th — I  met  Prince  B   to-day 

and  asked  him  when  he  thought  the  war 
would  end,  and  he  said,  "  When  Russia  was 
spent."  I  said  that  sounded  rather  pes- 
simistic. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  think  we  can  wear 
her  out  and  then  get  a  port  on  the  Baltic." 

Personally,  I  can't  quite  see  any  one 
exhausting  Russia  yet  awhile. 

I  asked  him  why  they  didn't  stop 
pounding  Verdun  and  go  after  Riga,  but 
he  didn't  know  the  answer.  All  Germany 
professes  the  greatest  admiration  for 
France  and  says  what  a  tragedy  it  is  that 
she  is  now  dead  and  gone,  and  useless. 
They  had  better  take  Verdun  before  they 
count  France  out,  1  think. 

Billy  is  reading  finance  reports.  The 
Reichsbank  has  not  nearly  run  over  the 
gold  reserve  yet.  Butit  issues  notes  on  baby 
carriages,  false  teeth,  and  hair.  The  bank 
must  be  doing  the  ash-man  out  of  business. 

The  Chancellor  has  left  off  fighting  the 
Conservatives  about  annexation,  and  Ba- 
tocki  talks  about  food.  He  urges  the 
people  not  to  expect  too  much.  I  don't 
imagine  they  do,  as  I  saw  meat  lines  on 
every  block  in  the  north  of  Berlin  this 
morning,  and  a  policeman  for  each  meat 
shop.    The  women  looked  patient  enough. 

The  Germans  admit  the  loss  of  two 
more  ships,  dreadnaughts.  This  brings 
their  loss  up  to  60,000  tons. 

June  nth— We  got  six  London  Times 

from  K  .    The  difference  with  which 

the  announcements  of  the  sea  fight  are 
made  in  English  and  German  papers  is 
curious.  The  English  have  headlines: 
"Six  British  cruisers  sunk" — "Heavy 
losses."—"  Eight  destroyers  sunk."  The 
Germans  have  no  headlines,  particularly 
they  do  not  thrust  their  sunken  ships  upon 
the  eye  as  do  the  English.    The  loss  of  the 
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Lul^ou),  the  largest  ship  in  their  fleet,  was 
not  announced  until  four  days  after  the 
rest,  and  this  in  small  type  at  the  end  of  a 
long  column  of  the  British  losses. 

The  Russian  offensive  seems  to  be  of 
some  worth.  They  claim  480  captured 
officers  and  25,000  men.  At  least  they 
must  have  some  fraction  of  that  number. 

A  DINNER  IN  BERLIN 

Dinner  at  the  Esplanade  to-night  was 
really  too  awful.  We  had  neither  meat  nor 
bread  cards,  so  were  reduced  to  a  dish 
called  "lost  eggs,"  and  asparagus.  The 
eggs  were  lost  in  some  dreadful  vegetable 
and  the  asparagus  was  that  fat,  white,  and 
tasteless  stuff  they  grow  here.  Billy  re- 
marked that  the  sauce  hollandaise  must 
have  been  difficult  to  make  without  either 
butter,  eggs,  or  olive  oil,  and  his  tea,  he 
said,  reminded  him  of  when  his  nurse  used 
to  stick  her  finger  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and 
tell  him  to  "drink  his  tea,  Dearie."  1  had 
apricots  for  dessert  and  ate  a  great  num- 
ber; that  they  had  begun  to  ferment  was  no 
longer  a  drawback — at  least  they  tasted  of 
something. 

They  are  going  to  oblige  one  to  have 
cards  for  clothes  now.  Billy  says  he  wants 
to  know  how  the  city  authorities  are  going 
to  know  the  next  time  he  needs  a  new 
undershirt. 

June  1 2th— We  went  to  the  Zoo  to  see 
the  holiday  crowd.  Every  soldier  who 
had  a  sweetheart,  and  every  mother 
and  father  with  a  child,  was  there.  I 
am  sure  they  must  be  skimping  dread- 
fully on  the  meat  for  the  lions  and  tigers 
—the  poor  beasts  were  so  thin,  all  their 
bones  were  sticking  out,  while  those 
disgusting  hippopotami,  who  feed  on  hay, 
looked  as  if  they  would  explode  if  they 
ate  another  mouthful. 

June  17th — "General  Moltke  drops 
dead,"  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper, 
and  "Czemowitz  falls,"  under  him.  Even 
though  this  is  the  third  time  for  Czemowitz, 
there  is  still  some  interest  shown  in  the 
evacuation.  It  strikes  me  that,  for  a 
country  which  every  one  said  was  dead  and 
gone,  and  which  they  had  begun  to  divide 
up  and  partition  around,  the  Russians  are 
doing  pretty  well. 


Billy  has  been  seeing  bankers  lately.  ; 
try  and  find  out  about  the  finances  of  tr* 
country.    Me  talked  to  Havenstein,  pre- 
dent  of  the  Reichsbank,  two  hours  yester- 
day, and  with  Von  Gwinner,  director  • 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  one  hour.    1  aske: 
him  how  they  treated  him. 

"Von  Gwinner  saw  through  me."  h± 
said,  laughing.  "He  asked  me  to  tcj 
but  Havenstein  called  out  all  the  gebu^ 
rats  in  his  employ  and  set  them  to  makr. 
statistics  for  me!" 

Von  Gwinner  was  in  a  great  rage  wiir 
Mr.  Jimmy  Speyer  for  writing  him  a  note 
saying: 

"  Dear  Arthur: 

1  am  sure  you  must  be  in  need  of  food 
We  are  sending  you  several  cases  of  thin^ 
by  the  next  boat." 

"The    English    took  everything. 
course,"  said  Von  Gwinner,  "but  the  idej 
his  thinking  1  was  in  need  of  food!" 

WILL  U-BOAT  WARFARE  CONTINUE? 

June  20th — Billy  and  1  went  to  set 
Zimmerman.  He,  with  Von  Bethmanr- 
Hollweg,  Von  Jagow,  Helfferich.  anc 
Falkenhayn,  are  running  Germany.  Zim- 
merman is  a  large,  blonde  man.  H:> 
forehead  is  exceptionally  high  and  h: 
cheeks  much  scarred  by  sword  slashes 
He  is  genial,  calm,  and,  although  ih.- 
busiest  man  in  the  Empire,  unhurried. 

"  I  have  just  been  seeing  some  banker 
said  he.    "We  are  negotiating  another 
loan  for  our  Turkish  friends.    Those  peop.<. 
are  always  in  need  of  money." 

Billy  said  it  was  a  great  imposition  U>' 
us  to  take  up  his  time,  as  he  was  probaK . 
very  busy.  He  laughed  and  declared  h 
was  glad  to  see  us.  I  told  him  he  was  h\< 
Disraeli,  who  said  he  was  not  "unusual., 
busy  to-day,"  but  "usually  busy." 

Billy  asked  if  the  U-boat  war  was  likel 
to  be  resumed. 

"That  depends  on  Wilson."  answerej 
Zimmerman.    "  If  he  pushes  England  mi 
obeying  international  law,  we  will 
resume  it.    If  he  goes  on  doing  nothiiu 
as  he  has  for  some  time,  I  cannot  ans*t 
for  what  our  military  and  naval  authontK 
will  do." 

I  said  that  Wilson  was  not  likely  Up  mo\r 
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a  foot  before  the  elections,  and  would 
Germany  wait  until  November? 

Zimmerman  shrugged  his  heavy  shoul- 
ders. "That  is  a  long  time,"  said  he. 
"  We  have  enough  submarines  now." 

1  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  the  war 
was  going  on  and  on,  because  no  one 
would  speak  frankly  of  peace,  and  he  said 
yes.  but  that  Germany  had  said  all  that 
she  possibly  could. 

"AH  that  is  done  if  we  mention  peace," 
said  he,  "is  for  every  one  to  shout:  'The 
Germans  are  beaten;  they  can't  go  on  any 
longer!" 

Billy  asked  him  whether  peace  could  not 
be  made  now  if  the  biggest  men  from  each 
country  were  brought  together. 

"Ah!"  said  Zimmerman.  *' If  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  small,  absolutely  secret 
meeting,  then  we  probably  could  make 
peace  now,  but  how  is  that  to  be. managed? 
We  cannot  speak  out  frankly  to  the  whole 
world,  and  how  can  one  negotiate  except 
publicly?" 

We  asked  him  whether  Germany  looked 
for  a  long  peace  after  the  war,  and  whether 
it  would  be  on  the  grounds  of  great  military 
strength  and  strong  boundaries,  or  on  the 
basis  of  an  international,  conciliatory 
body,  or  a  treaty? 

He  answered  that  nothing  short  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  would  amount  to 
anything,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  usual 
German  skepticism  of  treaties. 

"We  will  have  to  have  a  United  States 
of  Europe  some  day,  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pete economically  with  America.  That 
may  come  in  eighty  or  one  hundred  years, 
but  not  in  our  lifetime.  If  you  would 
really  develop  your  natural  resources,  we 
in  Europe  would  be  helpless." 

June  22d — It  is  rather  hard  for  me  to 
find  out  how  the  war  is  taught  in  the 
schools,  as  1  don't  speak  German,  but,  as 
far  as  1  can  tell,  it  is  different  in  different 
schools.  They  are  not  allowed  to  speak 
>f  peace,  but  the  teachers  read  the  news- 
papers to  the  pupils.  Of  course,  what  they 
read  depends  on  the  newspapers  they  take. 
In  one  school  I  know  of,  the  children  go 
.l.rou^n  a  short  hate  ceremony  .  When 
the  teacher  says:  "Gott  strafe  England," 
the  pupils  answer:  "Gott  strafe  es." 
They  are  still  taught  English  and  French, 


but  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  a  word  of 
either  language  outside  of  their  lesson. 

June  26th — We  dined  last  night  with  the 

W  's.    A  German  officer,  Lieutenant 

M  by  name,  who  had  just  come  from 

Belgium,  where  he  was  one  of  Von  Bissing's 
aides-de-camp,  said  the  General  quite 
considered  himself  as  King  of  Belgium  for 
the  time  being — which  he  virtually  is — 

and  lived  and  acted  as  such.  M  

says  Von  Bissing  sympathizes  so  greatly 
with  the  conquered  country  that  he  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  it  along, 
and  he  laughingly  added  that  he  be- 
lieved the  General  was  so  jealous  for  its 
welfare  that  he  would  even  defend  it 
against  Germany. 

THE  BARONESS  VON  BISSING 

June  27th — I  went  to  Baroness  von 
Bissing's  to  tea.  Oh,  welcome  was  the 
hour  and  her  comfortable  chair!  She  is 
small,  with  finely  chiseled  features,  her 
movements  are  quick,  like  those  of  a 
highly  bred  animal,  and  she  is  rather 
excitable. 

We  skipped  from  topic  to  topic  as  lightly 
as  gazelles.  From  Essen  we  jumped  to 
the  Allies'  note  to  Greece. 

The  Germans  apparently  hate  Wilson 
and  Roosevelt  equally— the  one  for  what 
they  say  are  his  pro-Ally  tendencies,  and 
the*other  for  having  turned  against  his 
former  friends  and  insulted  them,  after 
accepting  their  hospitality. 

"Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  full  of 
people  that  need  to  be  punished,  but 
Italy — Italy!"  said  Frau  von  Bissing,  with 
her  pretty  nose  in  the  air:  "  Is  a  nasty 
little  dog  that  has  done  something  dirty 
and  must  be  kicked  out ! "  She  emphasizes 
her  words  so  heatedly  when  in  earnest  that 
1  never  can  help  laughing. 

We  turned  back  to  the  invasion  of 
Belgium. 

"  England  is  a  disgusting  hypocrite," 
said  my  hostess  emphatically.  "  France  is 
not  so  bad;  we  do  not  hate  her,  but  Eng- 
land is  in  this  war  solely  for  money.  It  is 
a  pleasant  little  joke  of  theirs,  about  our 
invading  Belgium  first,  but  I  know  that  the 
English  and  the  French  were  there  before." 

Now,  if  the  Governor  of  Belgium's  wife 
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believes  this  so  earnestly,  one  may  imagine 
how  firmly  the  rest  of  Germany  believes  it. 


July  ist— Went  to  the  Von  G- 


— 's 

to  lunch.    It  was  Von  G  who  put 

through   the    Bagdad   railway  scheme. 

Von  G   said  the  victor  in  this  war 

would  be  the  nation  which  declared 
bankruptcy  two  weeks  after  all  the  rest! 
He  expects  they  will  all  be  taxed  to 
the  verge  of  poverty  when  the  war  is 
over,  but  believes  Germany  can  hold  out 
the  longest. 

Dined  with  Baron  von  M  Tuesday 

night  at  the  Automobile  Club.    He  is  a 

fraud  and  Count  M  with  him,  and  I 

hope  to  see  them  both  soon  to  tell  them  so. 
There  was  a  crowd  in  Leipziger  Platz  when 
I  got  there,  and  the  two  men  were  standing 
at  the  window.  1  asked  what  it  was  and 
they  said:    "Nothing,  nothing,  only  the 


usual  people  going  home  from  work 
Now,  whether  they  knew  or  not,  1  am  no: 
sure,  but  it  really  was  the  Socialists 
publicly  demonstrating  their  disapprove 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Liebknecht  fcr 
two  years  and  a  half.  That  shows  what  s. 
Berlin  riot  is.  I  looked  on  and  never 
knew  it!    We've  heard  from  Freiherr  von 

B  that  there  was  a  really  recognizable 

one  in  Dusseldorf.  All  the  women  went 
to  the  City  Hall  and  demanded  more  meat 
and  potatoes.  The  Mayor  stuck  ha 
shaved  head  out  of  the  window  and  tried 
to  calm  them  with  tales  of  beans  and  peas, 
but  they  shouted  they  did  not  want  them 
they  wanted  potatoes,  and,  when  he  said 
he  hadn't  any,  they  smashed  all  the 
windows  thaf  couldn't  resist  bricks. 

"That's  just  like  the  poor!"  said  Von 

B  ,  "they  won't  eat  anything 

potatoes." 
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THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  ERECTING  BUILDINGS,  NOT  FOR  POST  OFFICE  AND  COURT  HOUSE 
USE,  BUT  AS  MONUMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  GREATNESS  AND  INSPIRATIONS  TO  PATRI- 
OTIC SENTIMENT— ARTISTRY  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  BILL 

BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


IN  THE  last  few  years  the  World's 
Work  has  published  many  ar- 
ticles describing  the  pork  barrel 
tendencies  of  our  national  legisla- 
ture at  Washington.  The  magazine 
has  devoted  much  space  to  the  great  pork 
barrel  of  the  Northern  states,  the  pension 
list,  to  the  preeminent  pork  barrels  of  the 
South,  the  public  building  and  river  and 
harbor  bills,  and  to  many  minor  methods 
of  extracting  federal  money  for  local  pur- 
poses, such  as  army  posts,  navy  yards, 
claims,  and  the  like,  in  which  most  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  obtain  a  "slice." 
Other  periodicals  have  called  public  atten- 
tion to  these  abuses.  In  the  last  year, 
indeed,  the  pork  barrel  has  become  an 
every-day  topic  of  conversation.  The  news- 
papers have  discussed  it  in  thousands  of 
indignant   editorials;   they   have  found 


it  a  subject  as  popular  and  common  as 
were  municipal  graft  and  corporation 
corruption  a  few  years  ago. 

For  one,  however,  the  World's  Work 
does  not  view  the  practical  results  with  am 
sense  of  editorial  complacency.  Journal- 
ism may  work  wonders  in  developing  public 
opinion,  but  apparently  it  has  little  influ- 
ence with  Congress.  Congress  showcc 
fair  moderation  in  the  days  when  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  said  little  about  pork 
barrels,  it  displayed  the  utmost  lavish- 
ness  when  these  organs  of  public  opimcr 
became  most  strident  in  their  outcne> 
These  same  local  appropriations  also  bear 
the  same  inverse  ratio  to  the  state  of  th« 
public  treasury.  The  record  show>  th-: 
when  Uncle  Sam  is  fairly  easy  in  a  mone. 
sense,  the  pork  barrel  does  not  flourish  v 
well.    Whenever  he  faces  a  deficit. 
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taxation  starts  piling  up  as  never  before 
in  days  of  peace — that  is  precisely  the  time 
that  the  pork  barrel  statesmen  select  for 
their  most  rapacious  and  impetuous  raids. 

Thus  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  passed  pork  barrels  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  $300,000,000.  It  not  only 
developed,  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  all 
the  time-honored  schemes  of  this  kind,  but 
invented  several  new  ones.  Almost  the 
first  bill  which  the  House  passed,  when  it 
began  its  new  session  in  December,  was 
an  entirely  new  pork  barrel.  However 
we  may  criticise  the  recklessness  of  our 
Washington  statesmen  in  spending  the 
people's  money,"  as  one  of  the  greatest 
living  pork-barrel ists  expresses  it,  we  cer- 
tainly must  admire  their  assiduity  and 
ingenuity.  The  short  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  opened  on  a  Monday 
Tiorningwithappropriateceremonies.  The 
President  delivered  his  message,  and  both 
houses  settled  down  to  business.  Imme- 
diately the  flood  of  private  pension  bills 
began  to  swamp  the  legislative  Chambers. 
All  these  had  practically  the  same  title: 
"  A  bill  (No.  1 50)  granting  a  pension  of  $50 
a  month  to  John  Smith  in  lieu  of  that 
which  he  is  now  receiving."  Thousands 
of  these  little  manifestations  of  federal 
bounty,  taking  up  page  after  page  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  were  introduced. 
Then  came  a  new  "omnibus"  measure 
appropriating  about  $1,000,000  to  build 
fish  hatcheries  in  certain  specified  communi- 
ties. Many  representatives  denounced  the 
measure  as  a  "pork  barrel";  the  House, 
however,  passed  it  by  a  large  vote.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  fish  hatchery  bill  was 
cast  in  "omnibus  "form  sufficiently  proved, 
as  i  shall  show,  that  its  character  was 
essentially  porcine.  In  the  phraseology 
of  Congress,  "omnibus"  is  merely  another 
word  for  "pork." 

PORK  AND  PREELECTION  EXPEDIENCY 

This  disease  of  our  national  legislature 
can  best  be  described  and  illustrated  con- 
cretely. The  present  Congress  has  dram- 
atized it  to  perfection  in  a  measure  which 
is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
newspapers.  This  is  the  great,  long-awaited 
public  building  bill  of  1917.  In  reality, 
this  is  not  the  building  bill  of  1917,  but  of 


1916.  Congress  did  all  the  important 
work  on  this  measure  in  the  last  session. 
Chairman  Clark,  of  Florida,  introduced 
this  great  masterpiece  in  June  of  last 
year.  But  he  did  not  do  this  with  any 
expectation  of  immediate  action.  In- 
deed, he  specifically  informed  Congress 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  press  the  matter 
then,  but  would  bring  it  up  seriously  as 
soon  as  the  Houses  reconvened  in  Decem- 
ber. Why  did  Mr.  Clark  postpone  the 
matter  until  this  year?  No  great  mystery 
enshrouds  this  question.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  June,  was  facing  a  national 
election  in  November.  Already,  in  its 
militia  pay  bill,  its  good  roads  measure, 
its  nitrate  plant,  its  armor-plate  factory, 
and  its  "spring  pullet  pension"  act,  it  had 
accumulated  about  as  many  sins  as  would 
safely  stand  the  strain  of  a  Presidential 
campaign.  Moreover,  there  were  whis- 
pers that  President  Wilson  would  not 
"stand  for"  this  public  building  raid. 
When  Congress  assembled  last  December, 
however,  this  political  crisis  had  passed 
and  the  public  building  bill  could  now  be 
"put  over"  without  fear  of  political  con- 
sequences. Hardly  had  the  lower  House 
finished  with  its  fish  hatcheries,  therefore, 
when  Mr.  Clark  again  manifested  his  pre- 
dominant interest  in  the  architectural 
future  of  the  Nation.  Though  not  a 
particularly  imposing  figure,  intellectually 
or  personally,  Mr.  Clark  resembles  the 
Emperor  Augustus  in  at  least  one  detail. 
It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  he  found  Rome  brick 
and  left  it  marble.  Likewise,  the  passion 
of  Mr.  Clark's  life  is  apparently  tc  have  a 
train  of  magnificent  marble  "monumen- 
tal" structures  scattered  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  Nation — and  particularly  in 
the  Southern  states. 

If  we  wish  the  "  psychology  "  back  of  this 
type  of  legislation  Mr.  Clark's  career  will 
furnish  it.  Probably  not  many  Americans, 
outside  of  the  Florida  district  from  which 
he  hails,  have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Frank 
Clark.  His  modest  biography,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Congressional  Directory,  con- 
tains few  evidences  of  greatness.  But 
that  is  no  discredit;  in  this,  Mr.  Clark 
merely  typifies  the  average  humdrum 
person  who  represents  an  American  con- 
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stituency  at  Washington.  His  speeches 
reveal  him  as  a  man  of  extremely  common- 
place intellect;  in  particular  he  is  a  pas- 
sionate devotee  of  the  turgid  oratory  that 
the  smaller  Congressional  districts  have 
not  yet  outgrown.  His  political  career  con- 
tains two  facts  of  the  utmost  significance. 
The  first  is  that  he  comes  from  Florida; 
why  this  has  especial  pertinence  will  be 
subsequently  explained.  The  second  is 
that  he  entered  Congress  in  1905.  That  is 
about  twelve  years  ago;  no  long  period,  it 
may  be  thought — still  it  explains  why  Mr. 
Clark  is  the  Congressional  generalissimo 
of  public  building  appropriations.  Mr. 
Clark  does  not  hold  this  important  post 
because  he  is  a  genius  in  finance,  in  Con- 
gressional procedure,  or  in  architecture. 
He  holds  it  because  he  has  been  in  Congress 
twelve  years — that  is  the  only  reason. 
When  Mr.  Clark  entered  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mittee. Death,  resignation,  and  political 
calamities  at  home  have  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years,  removed  his  senior 
members.  When  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  lo!  Mr.  Clark's 
name  led  all  the  rest  on  the  Public  Build- 
ings Committee,  and  so,  by  the  brute  power 
of  seniority,  he  found  himself  directing  its 
future  destinies. 

POST  OFFICES  AS  "PATRIOTIC"  MONUMENTS 

Evidently  the  job  has  not  been  an  un- 
congenial one.  As  Mr.  Clark  has  several 
times  publicly  expressed  his  ideas  on  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  fairest  appreciation  of  his 
attitude  can  be  obtained  by  quotation. 
In  the  minds  of  most  people,  Uncle  Sam 
erects  public  buildings  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose. He  carries  on  a  postal  business,  he 
holds  court,  and  he  maintains  land  offices, 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  which  activ- 
ities public  buildings  are  clearly  needed. 
So  long  as  these  buildings  serve  this  pur- 
pose and  serve  it  economically,  the  con- 
struction of  substantial  edifices  is  good 
business.  But,  in  recent  years,  there  has 
arisen  what  may  be  called  the  "patriotic 
school"  of  public  building  spenders.  These 
philosophic  Congressmen  believe  that  post 
offices  and  court  houses  are  built,  not  to 
help  in  the  transmission  of  mails  and  in  dis- 
pensing justice,  but  to  furnish  lessons  in 


patriotism.  These  palaces  thus  becorrv 
rather  "shrines,"  with  "the  flag  on  top 
as  Senator  Sutherland  expresses  it.  ther 
chief  purpose  being  to  inspire  love  <t 
country.  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  himself 
a  leader  in  this  school  of  thought,  has  ex- 
pressed the  idea  better  than  any  one  else 
"This  is  the  greatest  Government  on  earth 
to-day,"  he  says.  "  We  can  unite  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  all  over  this  glorious 
land  in  a  closer  bond  of  union  by  rearini 
in  their  midst  an  edifice  for  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  which,  while  beinc 
useful,  will  at  the  same  time  remind  them 
of  the  glory,  the  majesty,  and  the  power  ri 
this  great  Republic."  "The  fathers  of 
this  Republic,"  said  Chairman  Clark's  re- 
port, submitting  this  new  building  bill 
"never  established  it  with  a  view  to  con- 
verting it  into  a  profit-making  enterprise, 
but  expected  to  pay  for  the  right  to  enjo> 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
We  respectfully  submit  that  the  mere 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  ought  not  to  be 
a  controlling  factor  in  determining  upon  1 
course  which  makes  for  the  betterment 
of  our  citizenship." 

This,  then,  is  the  idea,  and  this  point  of 
view  makes  the  public  building  bill  en- 
tirely plausible.  The  newspapers  which 
rave  over  the  fact  that  the  741  people  of 
Fallon,  Nev.,  have  a  $55,000  post  office 
that  Evanston,  Wyo.,  with  2,500  inhabt- 
tants,  has  a  $185,000  building,  that  Gains- 
ville,  Fla.,  with  6,000  people — Mr.  Clark  $ 
own  town— has  a  $150,000  structure 
simply  do  not  understand  the  situation 
These  marble  "monuments"  are  not  court 
houses  or  post  offices;  they  are  magnificent 
temples  dedicated  to  "the  betterment  of 
our  citizenship."  They  serve,  in  these 
small  communities,  a  purpose  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  Ne* 
York  Harbor.  They  are  not  utilitarian, 
in  a  vulgar  sense;  they  are  symbolic 
Mr.  Clark  accepts  the  full  consequences 
of  this  exalted  conception.  Since  these 
buildings  are  intended  to  teach  good  citi- 
zenship, there  is  every  reason  why  the 
most  microscopic  village  should  possess  one. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  the  420  residents 
of  Sundance,  Wyo.,  and  the  750  residents 
of  Vernal,  Utah,  be  good  Americans  as 
the  residents  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  Mr. 
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ilark  believes  so,  too.  "  I  maintain,"  he 
ays,  "  that  a  building  should  be  con- 
ducted wherever  a  Federal  Court  is  held, 
ven  if  it  should  be  held  in  a  little  cross- 
es town.  And  right  here  let  me  re- 
lark  that  .  .  .  there  are  a  few  votes 
i  the  cross-roads  town  as  well  as  in  the 
letropolitan  cities." 

THE  BURLESON-McADOO  STANDARD 

Still  there  are  hardy  and  materialistic 
arsons  who  advocate  other  ideas.  Among 
hem  are  Postmaster  General  Burleson 
nd  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo. 
hese  officials  have  most  to  do  with  public 
mildings.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  to  construct 
nd  maintain  them;  Assistant  Secretary 
\ewton,  who  has  charge  of  this  work,  has 
tone  it  exceptionally  well.  Mr.  Burleson, 
is  Postmaster  General,  uses  these  federal 
tructures  more  than  does  any  other  official. 
A  hatever  these  gentlemen  have  to  say  on 
he  subject  certainly  has  an  expert  value. 
\nd  they  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Clark 
u  all.  Perhaps  that  is  because  they 
approach  the  subject  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  They  do  not  have  that 
fine  idealistic  spirit  that  makes  Mr.  Clark 
such  a  resplendent  figure.  They  are  gross 
and  sordid.  They  regard  public  buildings, 
not  as  monuments  to  a  sublimated  patriot- 
ism, but  as  more  or  less  mundane  affairs 
fur  the  every-day  transaction  of  prosaic 
public  business. 

Both  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Burleson 
recently  served  on  a  commission  which 
investigated  this  whole  building  business. 
Chairman  Clark  served  on  this  same  com- 
mittee and  signed  its  report.  In  this  re- 
port Mr.  Burleson  proposed  a  standard 
which  should  regulate  all  future  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.  No  town,  he  insisted, 
should  have  a  public  building  that  did  not 
™eet  three  requirements:  it  must  have  a 
population  of  5,000,  postal  receipts  of 
m 5.000,  and  it  must  pay  a  rental  for  its 
present  post  office  of  at  least  $1 ,000  a  year. 
Mr.  McAdoo  increased  Mr.  Burleson's  limit 
f»n  receipts,  recommending  that  no  town 
that  did  not  do  a  business  of  $2 5,000  a 
year  could  qualify. 

Nie  Burleson-McAdoo  standard  may  be 
accepted  as  the  business,  non-political 
^andard,  as  opposed  to  the  Clark  patriotic 


"betterment  of  citizenship"  standard. 
It  represents  what  the  Government's 
policy  should  be  if  it  were  erecting  build- 
ings solely  with  reference  to  their  utility 
for  business  purposes,  and  not  as  political 
assets  to  the  Congressmen  proposing  them. 

1  said  above  that  Mr.  Clark's  biography 
reveals  the  important  fact  that  he  hails 
from  Florida.  Just  how  important  this 
fact  is,  the  1917  building  bill  discloses. 
Some  good  angel  has  apparently  been 
watching  over  Florida  for  years.  In 
particular  the  federal  building  statistics 
of  this  state  show  a  most  praiseworthy 
enthusiasm  for  justice.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
to  base  our  conclusions  on  governmental 
architecture,  the  fact  is  inescapable  that 
Florida  has  more  justice  to  the  cubic  foot 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The 
report  of  the  Public  Buildings  Commission, 
already  referred  to,  discloses  that  Florida 
has  ten  government  court  houses — also 
containing  post  offices — which  have  cost 
$  1 ,875 ,000.  So  nobly  has  Florida  enforced 
the  dictum  of  its  favorite  son  that  "a 
building  should  be  constructed  wherever 
a  Federal  Court  is  held,  even  if  it  should 
be  held  in  a  little  cross-roads  town."' 
Florida's  splendid  zeal  for  justice  compares 
most  favorably  with  the  backwardness  of 
other  states.  California,  for  example,  is  a 
state  much  larger  and  much  more  populous 
than  Florida.  But  California  has  only 
four  court  houses — against  Florida's  ten! 
Ohio  worries  along  with  five  and  Illinois 
with  six!  Yet  Florida  is  so  small  that  it 
has  only  four  Congressmen,  while  Cali- 
fornia has  eleven,  Ohio  twenty-twofc  and 
Illinois  twenty-five. 

Florida's  little-used  court  houses 

There  is  only  one  fact  more  startling 
than  Florida's  fine  collection  of  court 
houses — and  that  is  the  small  amount  of 
business  done  in  them.  Apparently  their 
very  existence  frightens  away  litigants  and 
evil-doers,  for  they  are  very  seldom  used. 
Here  are  the  three  towns  of  Fernandjna, 
Marianna,  and  Ocala.  Uncle  Sam's  invest- 
ments in  public  buildings  in  these  places 
represent  $719,000.  The  court  rooms  they 
contain  are  open  for  business  respectively 
four,  three,  and  five  days  a  year!  Here  is  a 
total  of  twelve  days  of  court  business 
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divided  among  three  towns  and  three 
separate  buildings.  Congressman  Frear 
has  made  certain  calculations,  based  upon 
maintenance  and  upkeep  charges,  whereby 
he  finds  that  it  costs  the  Government 
$3,000  for  every  day  court  is  held  in  these 
places.  But,  of  course,  as  Chairman  Clark 
would  say,  the  purposes  of  these  court 
houses  is  not  the  holding  of  court;  what 
they  really  do  is  "to  remind  us  of  the 
glory,  the  majesty,  and  the  power  of  this 
great  Republic." 

But  these  building  operations  belong  to 
the  past;  let  us  see  what  new  things  Florida 
has  under  way.  In  the  1913  bill,  Chair- 
man Clark's  state  had  eleven  "projects." 
Only  one  of  them  met  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
son and  Secretary  McAdoo.  Only  one 
was  in  a  town  that  had  the  requisite  popu- 
lation of  5,000.  Practically  all  proposed 
building  meant  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
assume  fixed  annual  charges  of  about 
$4,000  in  place  of  an  existing  rental  of  $300 
or  $400.  But  Florida  is  still  unsatiated. 
The  1917  bill,  now  before  Congress,  carries 
seven  Florida  items.  Not  one  of  these 
items  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Burleson! 

"  1  am  in  favor  of  reasonable  prepared- 
ness," says  Chairman  Clark.  "  But  if 
preparedness  means  stoppage  of  all  prog- 
ress, if  it  means  that  the  works  of  internal 
improvement  must  cease,  then  I  am  against 
preparedness,  tooth  and  nail,  forever  and 
a  day." 

"I  am  a  disciple  of  Andrew  Jackson," 
said  Chairman  Clark  on  another  occasion, 
"and  1  believe  that  'to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils.'" 

THL  STANDARD  IGNORED 

But  other  Ntates  than  Florida  have 
profited  from  the  "betterment  of  citizen- 
ship" idea,  as  opposed  to  the  commercial 
and  vulgar  business  notions  of  Secretaries 
Burleson  and  McAdoo.  For  example, 
there  are  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee.  Georgia  has  no  less  than 
nineteen  "projects"  in  this  pending  bill. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  them  that  would  be 
"taken  care  of"  if  the  Burleson- McAdoo 
standard  prevailed.  In  practically  every 
ca^  the  Government  is  assuming  fixed 


charges  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  in  place  of  \z 
$200  or  $300  annual  expenditure  tb 
now  provides  adequate  facilities.    Let  . 
look  at  Kentucky,  a  state  that  alwa. 
gets  its  knees  deep  into  the  trough, 
has  waded  nearly  over  its  head  this  tnr* 
as  the  pending  bill  gives  it  thirteen  nr. 
buildings  or  sites.    Not  one   of  the* 
places  would  get  a  solitary  "  project 
under  the  Burleson- McAdoo  system.  Or-r 
—the  town  of  Hazard— has  a  populate 
°f  537.  yet  its  appropriation  is  $40,00 
This  is  about  $75  per  capita.    If  New  Vu-, 
City  had  a  public  building  on  the  sam 
per-capita  basis  as  Hazard,  it  would  olk* 
the   Government   about  $375,000,000 
about  as  much  as  the  Panama  Caru 
Alabama  is  "recognized"  to  the  extent  - 
ten  "projects."  very  few  of  which  wou;.: 
meet  the  accepted  test.    Tennessee  ha 
nine  buildings  or  sites,  not  one  of  wtuc.i 
passes  the  McAdoo- Burleson  examination, 
for  all  are  in  towns  that  have  a  populate 
smaller   than    5,000.    The  Government 
obtains  satisfactory  quarters  in   all  k< 
$300  or  $400  rental. 

a  waste  of  $28,000,000 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize 
A  survey  of  this  1917  "monumental 
stimulation  to  patriotism  discloses  tbu: 
the  application  of  the  McAdoo- Buricsvr. 
standard  would  blue-pencil  80  per  cent. 
the  items.  According  to  the  gentlemn 
most  competent  to  judge — and  these  grr> 
tlemen  are  good  Democrats,  too — ju-: 
about  $28,000,000  of  the  $35,000,000  whi:* 
Congress  is  now  proposing  to  spend  > 
simply  a  waste  of  the  public  funds. 

How  is  it  that  appropriations  like  t>: 
ever  get  through  Congress?    Why  i>  i" 
that  California,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  arv: 
other  states  do  not  rise  and  stop  tht-; 
raids  on  the  public  treasury?    The  ansvu: 
requires  an  insight  into  the  artistry  of  sue 
appropriations.    This  1917  bill  is  perhap 
the  most  symmetrical  specimen   of  th? 
kind  ever  put  before  the  national  legj>L 
ture.    A  careful  survey  pronounces  it  - 
perfect    that   the  experienced  observc 
cannot  see  how  it  can  fail  to  pass.  Ttk 
thing  is  a  miracle  of  legislative  log-rolhn. 
— that  is  the  whole  story.    The  one  nu^. 
word  is  that  already  used — "omnibus 
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All  pork  barrel  bills  are  now  "omnibus 
bills."  Time  was  when  Congress  voted 
jpon  each  separate  bill  providing  a  pen- 
iion,  authorizing  a  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement, or  erecting  a  public  building. 
Then  New  England  or  the  Middle  West 
night  have  had  something  to  say  about 
the  "monumental"  enterprises  of  Florida 
jnd  Georgia.  Probably  that  was  the 
-eason  why,  in  pre-omnibus  days,  expendi- 
tures were  not  so  lavish.  But,  about  ten 
vears  ago,  this  new  modern  system  made 
its  appearance.  The  procedure  on  public 
buildings  now  is  its  finest  expression.  The 
legislator  introduces  his  individual  bills 
providing  for  court  houses  and  post  offices 
in  his  "deestrict."  In  preparation  for 
this  1917  measure,  such  individual  bills 
were  put  in,  providing  for  about 
£100,000,000  worth  of  new  and  wonderful 
architecture.  Then  Chairman  Clark  and 
his  associates  on  the  Buildings  Committee 
get  to  work.  They  hold  "hearings"  and 
ultimately  decide  what  villages  and  towns 
are  to  get  "slices."  These  items  are  all 
then  lumped  together  in  one  measure — 
hence  the  name  "omnibus."  The  high 
strategy  of  this  procedure  is  almost  Ger- 
manic. Mr.  Jones,  of  California,  cannot 
vote  separately  on  a  public  building  in 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.  He  has  to  vote  upon  a 
comprehensive  measure  containing  300  or 
400  items,  of  which  Arkadelphia  is  merely 
one.  Mr.  Jones  may  look  askance  at 
Arkadelphia 's  "project"  and  be  tempted 
to  vote  against  the  whole  bill  because  it 
contains  that  item.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
this  "omnibus"  measure  also  contains  an 
item  for  a  post  office  in  Mr.  Jones's  own 
district.  So,  in  order  to  get  his  "slice" 
he  votes  for  300  or  400  other  items.  At 
the  present  moment  Congress  is  discussing 
a  federal  law  to  end  corrupt  practices  at 
election.  But,  in  these  "omnibus"  pork 
barrel  bills,  Congressmen  are  bu>%ig  and 
selling  one  another  like  dumb  beasts  right 
on  the  floor  of  the  national  legislature. 

a   "slice"   per  congressman 

This  1917  public  buildings  bill  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  geographical  distribution.  It 
succeeds  in  balancing  the  claims  of  rival 
states  and  rival  districts  with  the  nicest 
sense  of  legislative  equilibrium.  There 


is  something  uncanny  in  the  way  that 
the  number  of  new  buildings  each  state 
requires  coincides  so  closely  with  the 
number  of  Congressmen  it  sends  to  Wash- 
ington. Alabama  has  ten  districts,  Ala- 
bama gets  ten  new  buildings!  Arkansas 
has  seven  districts  and  gets  eight  buildings. 
Delaware  has  one  Congressional  district; 
it  gets  one  building!  Idaho  has  two  dis- 
tricts and  gets  two  buildings.  Louisiana 
has  eight  districts,  eight  new  buildings! 
Maine  has  four  Congressmen  and  Maine 
gets  four  buildings.  Massachusetts  has 
sixteen  Congressmen — fifteen  buildings. 
Why  is  it  that  the  number  of  new  "pro- 
jects" corresponds  thus  mathematically 
with  the  number  of  Congressmen?  Is  it 
possible  that  those  states,  on  a  business 
basis,  should  each  year  need  just  as  many 
new  "monuments"  as  they  have  members 
in  Congress?  No,  the  thing  is  too  appar- 
ent. The  votes  of  these  Congressmen  are 
needed  to  pass  the  bill ;  and  what  Congress- 
man lives  who  is  so  brave  as  to  vote 
against  an  "omnibus"  measure  in  which 
his  locality  is  "  recognized  "? 

waste  that  is  systematic 

Let  us  not  assume,  however,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  definite  policy  in  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  It  has  developed  a 
system  that  works  with  clock-like  regu- 
larity. We  are  frequently  told  that  the 
whole  procedure  is  haphazard;  that  Con- 
gress goes  about  erecting  buildings  in  hit- 
or-miss  fashion.  The  statement  is  a  base 
slander.  Congress  has  a  perfectly  defined 
policy  in  the  matter.  That  policy  is  this: 
to  erect  post  offices  and  court  houses  where 
they  are  not  needed  and  to  refuse  to  erect 
them  where  they  are.  To  such  a  pass  has 
the  "betterment  of  citizenship"  idea  led 
us!  The  report  of  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr. 
Burleson  brings  that  fact  out  clearly. 
They  have  taken  the  stand  that  no  town 
with  less  than  5,000  should  have  a  public 
building.  *  Therefore,  the  .reasonable  plan 
would  be  to  put  up  buildings  in  towns  that 
have  this  population.  But  the  recent 
sessions  of  Congress  have  flatly  turned  their 
backs  on  these  communities,  and  have 
devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  "cross- 
roads towns" — the  expression  is  Chair- 
man Clark's  own.    The  last  two  Con- 
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gresses  have  provided  1,479  "projects." 
Several  hundred  are  for  towns  that  have 
less  than  5,000  people  and  216  are  in  towns 
that  have  less  than  3,000.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  284  cities  which  have  a  larger 
population  than  5,000,  in  which  no  public 
buildings  have  ever  been  built  or  author- 
ized. There  are  66  cities  with  a  larger 
population  than  10,000  whose  people  have 
to  worry  along  without  those  lessons  in 
"the  betterment  of  citizenship"  which  a 
federal  structure  inculcates.  Yet  there 
are  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
town  of  5,000  that  is  unprovided  with  such 
a  "monument."  These  are  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 
States  that  have  only  one  city  with  5,000 
people  unprovided  for  are:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
States  with  only  two  such  places  still  not 
"taken  care  of"  are  Kentucky,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Washington.  The  inference 
is  clear — we  are  putting  up  buildings  where 
they  are  not  needed  and  neglecting  places 
where  they  are.  Let  us  find  an  analogy 
in  a  privately  conducted  business.  Im- 
agine that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
neglected  its  stations  at  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Syracuse,  Utica,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo  and  devoted  all  its  attention  to 
" monumental"  structures  at  Oswegatchie, 
Little  Falls,  Herkimer,  Skaneateles,  and 
Paddlefords.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
following  precisely  the  same  policy  as 
Congress  in  public  buildings. 

This  post  office  grab-bag,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  great  pork  barrel  of  the  South. 
But  let  us  introduce  no  sectional  sentiment 
in  the  discussion  of  this  great  issue.  The 
North  also  has  its  pork  barrels — especially 
the  great  annual  pension  expenditures. 
The  World's  Work  has  denounced  these 
wasteful  appropriations  just  as  emphat- 
ically as  it  has  this  pending  building  bill, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  pork 
barrel  tendency  has  no  geographical  limi- 


tation; it  is  inherent  in  human  natu-? 
itself.  Just  now  its  manifestations  ta*. 
the  form  mainly  of  wasteful  appropriation 
in  Southern  and  Western  states.  The  prr 
vailing  attitude  of  the  Democratic  ma)"- 
ity  is  that,  after  many  years  of  privaur-. 
its  turn  at  the  Treasury  has  now  fairi 
come.  That  may  be  good  party  politico 
but  it  is  barely  patriotism. 

senator  tillman's  conversion 

Secretary  McAdoo  and  Secretary  Burle- 
son, themselves  Southerners,  are  leadjm 
the  fight  against  this  measure.  Another 
famous  Southern  statesman,  Senator  Till- 
man, has  come  to  his  senses.  When  tht 
river  and  harbor  bill  was  under  discussvxi 
last  session,  Mr.  Tillman  devoted  a  U>m 
speech  to  a  subject  which  he  called  "  steal- 
ing." He  meant  making  appropriation 
on  the  pork  barrel  system.  He  reviewed 
his  whole  history  on  the  issue,  admit- 
ting that  he  had  himself  many  times 
insisted  upon  his  "slice."  "You  see.' 
he  said,  "  I  am  taking  a  farewell,  as  r 
were,  and  this  is  my  valedictory  00  the 
stealing  business." 

"It  is  as  though,"  he  said,  referring  t* 
the  pork  barrel  system,  "we  were  wild  and 
crazy  over  local  affairs  and  have  no  bnuJ 
national  grasp  at  all.    I  shall  be  criticize 
in  South  Carolina  for  voting  against  tfc> 
bill.    Many  of  our  Congressmen  who  ha*c 
small  pieces  of  pork  in  this  barrel  wifl  (fry- 
like  very  much  my  opposing  it,  but  I  tu 
found  truth  and  honesty  of  purpose  in  the 
long  run  to  be  the  very  best  policy.  Wri- 
the people  of  South  Carolina  understand 
what  I  am  doing  here  they  will  appla. 
me  for  my  moral  courage  and  I  can  affo 
to  let  my  critics  continue  to  howl.  Th? 
slogan  has  become  very  common:  *Yo. 
vote  for  my  steal  and  I  will  vote  foryot 
steal.'    This  has  had  much  to  do  wita  tb'. 
discredit  into  which  Congress  has  falk- 
I  do  not  want  my  share  of  the  stealing  ir 
this  bill !    I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  her 
to  South  Carolina  and  tell  my  peopk- 
that  I  had  voted  $300,000  for  South  Carc- 
lina.    If  this  bill  does  pass  I  pray  God  th? 
President  will  veto  it." 
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USEFUL  INVENTIONS 


FACILITATING  TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 

AN   ELECTRICAL  engineer  of  New  York  has 
perfected  a  device  by  the  use  of  which  in  carrying 
on  a  conversation  over  the  telephone  both  hands  are 
left  free  to  consult  records  or  jot  down  memoranda  as 


the  case  may  be.  The  apparatus,  which  is  entirely 
separate  from  and  not  fastened  to  the  telephone 
instrument,  consists  of  a  small,  circular  disk,  some- 
what similar  to  the  end  of  the  telephone  receiver 
itself,  from  which  run  a  pairof  tubes  which  are  clamped 
in  the  ears,  somewhat  as  in  a  stethoscope.  When  the 
conversation  is  begun  the  operator  merely  places  the 


FELLING  TREES  BY  MACHINERY 

A  machine  driven  by  steam  and  operated  by  two  men  which  fells  trees  with  a  minimum  of  tabor. 

being  used  successfully  in  England 


time,  and  waste  is 
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A  NEW  USE  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
A  simple  attachment  for  automobiles  by  which  the  motor  of  the  car  performs  many  useful  functions,  such  as  runna^itte 

ing  machine,  a  corn  husker  or  cream  separator 

receiver  on  top  of  the  disk,  inserts  the  heanngic* 
in  his  ears,  and  his  hands  are  free  to  write  do*T  " 
conversation  or  anything  else  that  may  beut;r: 

A  MECHANICAL  TREE  FELLER 

A   MACHINE  operated  by  steam  which  ft 
,/*  with  a  minimum  waste  of  time,  labor,  ad  r* 
terial  has  been  successfully  used  in  England  ' 
machine  is  easily  operated  by  two  men,  nuke 
clean  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  has  cut  trees  vjtw. 
from  forty-two  to  forty-eight  inches  in  diamf 
about  six  minutes.    The  machine  is  easily  mo\o 
tree  to  tree  and  has  a  small,  portable  boiler  wtid 
easily  be  moved  about  by  one  horse  and  can  be  ^ 
stoked  by  the  men  operating  the  tree  feller  f 
means  of  an  interchangeable  frame  the  machine  U" 
be  converted,  in  a  few  minutes,  into  a  cross-cu" ' 
machine  so  that  it  cuts  logs  into  desired  length 
even  less  time  than  it  takes  to  fell  the  tree. 

A  POWER  ATTACHMENT  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 

DY  MEANS  of  an  easily  adjusted  power IIW 
*-*  ment  for  automobiles  the  automobile  an  he  B*i 
to  run  a  thresher,  cream  separator,  com  Wd 
water  pump,  and  perform  many  other  useful  funcr  ' 
around  the  farm.  The  attachment  consists  nuir 
of  a  drive  shaft  connecting  to  the  front  of  tAetf** 
shaft  through  a  flexible  joint,  with  a  pulley  to  »tf 
is  attached  the  driving  belt.    A  fan  in  front  of 


A  COMBINATION  SHOE  BRUSH 

The  blacking  is  contained  in  the  handle  of  the  brush,  and 
the  under  side  is  divided  into  two  sections.,  one  fcr  rubbing 
on  the  blacking  and  the  other  for  polishing  the  shoe 
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KEEPING  THE  MOTOR  WARM 
A  little  electric  heater  which,  at  a  cost  of  leas  than  a  cent  an  hour,  if  placed  near  the  engine  of  an  automobile  in  a  garage. 

keeps  it  warm  and  eliminates  the  trouble  of  starting  a  cold  engine 


automobile  radiator  keeps  the  engine  from  over- 
heating. The  pulley  runs  loose  on  the  shaft,  so  the 
belt  may  be  slipped  on,  then  the  load  engaged  by 
throwing  in  a  clutch  which  engages  the  pulley. 
There  is  no  more  wear  on  the  car  than  there  would  be 
in  driving  along  the  road  at  about  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  only  wear  is  on  the  motor  itself 

A  HANDY  SHOE  BRUSH 

A  BOOT  brush  that  contains  the  paste,  brush,  and 
**  polisher  in  one  device  is  a  handy  innovation  for  the 
household  or  business  office.  The  under  side  of  the 
brush  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  holds  the 
Hnstles  with  which  to  apply  the  blacking  and  rub 
it  on  the  shoe  and  the  other  half  holds  the  device  for 
polishing  the  shoe.  Under  the  cover  is  a  receptacle 
for  the  blacking,  which  is  applied  to  the  shoe  by  turn- 
ing a  key,  conveniently  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
brush.  When  the  tube  of  blacking  is  exhausted  the 
cover  slides  back  and  a  new  tube  is  inserted. 

OBVIATING  CHILLED  MOTORS 

/^\NE  of  the  inconveniences  of  motoring  in  winter 
— that  of  starting  an  engine  that  has  been  chilled 
in  the  garage — has  been  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  a  small  electric  heater  which  operates  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  a  cent  an  hour  and  does  away  with  the  neeJ 
and  expense  of  keeping  the  entire  garage  heated. 
The  heater  is  connected  to  an  electric  light  socket 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

From  two  to  forty  sheets  of  paper  can  be  fastened  together 
by  this  machine,  which  will  make  and  clinch  15.000  staples 
from  one  spool  of  wire 
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IMPROVING  THE  PIE 

A  new -stylo  pit-  plate,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinarily 
soggy,  indigent ihlc  bottom  crust  of  a  pic  can  be  baked  as  light 
and  flaky  as  the  upi>cr  CTtttt 

and  is  simply  placed  on  ihc  engine  under  the  hood  of 
the  car,  where  it  generates  sufficient  heat  to  prevent 
the  engine's  chilling,  saving  the  application  of  hot 
cloths  to  the  carburetor  and  the  manifold,  and  pre- 
venting scoring  of  the  hearings  and  other  unJue  wear 
on  the  engine  caused  by  an  irregular  flow  of  cold  oil. 

FOR  FAS!  ENING  PAPER 

LTOR  the  office  where  many  papers  are  constantly 
■  to  be  filed  there  is  now  on  the  market  a  useful 
and  economical  little  paper  fastener.  Kach  machine 
is  equipped  with  a  spool  of  stitching  wire,  about  1,250 
feet  in  length,  which  will  make  and  clinch  15.000 


staples.  From  two  to  forty  sheets  can  he  house 
securely  together,  without  any  adjustment  of  the 
machine,  by  pressing  the  lever  down  sharply. 

AN  IMPROVED  PIE  PLATE 

A  NEW  plate  for  baking  pies  consists  of  two  parr« 
•*  both  perforated,  one  inside  the  other.  Thr 
advantage  of  having  two  pans  lies  in  the  fact  that  thr 
crust  of  a  pie  thus  baked  will  be  of  an  even  thick- 
ness throughout  and  the  plates,  being  perforated,  per- 
mit of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  that  the  hotuw 
crust  need  no  longer  be  soggy  and  heavy,  as  t»  often 
the  case  in  pies  baked  in  the  ordinary  manner,  he 
can  be  baked  as  light  and  flaky  as  the  top  cruv. 

\N  ACCIDENT  PREVENTER 

A  ME  AN  Sol  protection  for  workers  on  presses 
has  recently  been  devised  by  the  use  of  an  easih 
adjusted  little  lattice-work  gate  which  lets  down  «bct 
the  operator  throws  the  clutch  in  to  operate  a  prrv 
Except  for  a  brief  instant  between  the  pressing  tf 
the  treadle  and  the  tripping  of  the  press  the  gj:e 
never  interferes  with  the  workmen  and.  being  mjJ<- 
like  a  lattice,  the  operator  sees  through  it  clearh 
at  all  times.  The  moment  the  work  is  completed  the 
gate  springs  back  to  a  folded  position  out  of  the  %j> 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WHEN  Germany  an- 
nounced in  her  original 
war  zone  proclamation 
that  her  submarines 
would  sink  passenger 
and  freight  ships,  regardless  of  the  loss  of 
life,  the  United  States  warned  her  that  we 
should  hold  her  to  "strict  accountability" 
for  the  loss  of  our  citizens. 

After  the  Lusttania,  we  told  the  German 
Government  that  the  United  States  would 
contend  for  the  freedom  of  the  sea  "from 
whatever  quarter  it  is  violated,  without 
compromise  and  at  any  cost." 

We  have  had  much  argument  and  dis- 
cussion since  then,  but  the  main  question 
is  just  the  same — with  the  new  blockade 
as  with  the  old. 

Under  international  law  our  citizens 
and  our  ships,  when  not  carrying  contra- 
band, have  a  right  to  proceed  unmolested 
to  any  port  not  effectively  blockaded— 
and  the  Germans  have  never  effectively 
blockaded  any  port. 

The  old  treaty  with  Prussia  even  gave 
us  the  right  to  send  anything  to  belligerent 
ports  in  our  ships  (the  Hotisatcmic,  for  ex- 
ample) without  danger.    It  says: 

The  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party  remaining 
neuter  with  the  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  be 
interrupted. 

On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace. 
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the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate 
freely  to  and  from  the  ports  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making 
free  goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be 
adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on  board  any  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although 
such  things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other: 

And  the  same  freedom  shall  be  extended  to 
persons  who  shall  be  on  board  a  free  vessel, 
although  they  should  be  enemies  to  the  other 
party,  unless  they  be  soldiers  in  actual  service 
of  such  an  enemy. 

But  aside  from  this  treaty  and  aside  from 
our  championship  of  all  neutral  rights  at 
sea,  there  still  remains  the  fundamental 
question. 

Germany  has  notified  us  that  her  sub- 
marines will  not  respect  our  rights  at  sea. 

If  we  are  to  take  up  the  sword  of  justice 
and  defend  these  rights  and  with  them  the 
inviolability  of  treaties  and  international 
law,  we  shall  be  going  over  again  the 
ground  that  brought  England  into  the  war. 

In  many  quarters  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  England's  action  was  disinter- 
ested. Did  she  not  really  go  to  Belgium's 
aid  to  help  herself?  There  is  a  similar 
query  in  our  case.  If  we  maintain  our 
rights  at  sea.  do  we  not  thereby  save  our 
six-billion-dollar  export  trade  which  goes 
chiefly  to  the  belligerents' 

We  do;  but  that  is  not  our  fundamental 
reason  We  contend  for  our  own  rights 
and  for  a  decent  basis  for  civilization. 

Paitf  i  <  V>.    All  rights  reserved. 
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THE  MARCH 

FOR  OUR  RIGHTS  AT  SEA  AND  ALSO 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

THE  German  note  to  the  United 
States  on  January  31st  stated  that 
German  submarines  would  sink 
vessels  on  sight,  American  or  otherwise, 
within  certain  zones.    1 1  reads : 

After  the  attempts  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Entente  Powers  have  been 
answered  by  the  latter  with  the  announcement 
of  an  intensified  continuation  of  the  war,  the 
Imperial  Government— in  order  to  serve  the 
welfare  of  mankind  in  a  higher  sense  and  not 
to  wrong  its  own  people — is  now  compelled 
to  continue  the  fight  for  existence,  again  forced 
upon  it.  with  the  full  employment  of  all  the 
weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal. 

This  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Prus 
sian  military  doctrine.  These  ships  are 
impediments  to  German  success — even  as 
Belgium  was — and,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
moved. If  it  could  be  done  humanely, 
the  German  Government  would  prefer 
to  do  it  that  way;  if  not  

As  a  matter  of  expediency  the  German 
Government  would  have  preferred  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  us.  But 
the  Prussian  doctrine  of  military  govern- 
ment would  not  let  any  impediment  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  military  success  even  if 
that  impediment  were  founded  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  international  law, 
or  even  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

After  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  the  Ger- 
man Government  made  an  evident  ef- 
fort to  spare  Americans,  and  Americans 
were  killed  only  occasionally.  This  fact 
and  the  note  which  Germany  sent  us 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex  made  the 
American  Government  and  a  large  part  of 
the  American  people  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
had  been  chastened  by  war.  Ambassador 
Bernstorff  spread  the  impression  that  Ger- 
many was  much  democratized  by  the  war. 

It  was  in  this  belief  that  the  American! 
Government  made  its  moves  for  peace. 
But  this  belief  was  based  more  on  an  invet- 
erate optimism  concerning  human  nature 
than  on  concrete  facts. 

Even  the  note  which  Germany  sent  us 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex,  and  which 
we  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  humane 
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and  legal  conduct  of  war  at  sea,  was  better 
evidence  that  the  Prussian  spirit  had  not 
changed  than  that  it  had.    It  said : 

The  German  Government,  guided  by  this 
idea,  notifies  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  German  naval  forces  have  re- 
ceived the  following  orders:  In  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  visit  and  search  and 
destruction  of  merchant  vessels  recognized  by 
international  law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and 
without  the  area  declared  a  naval  war  rone, 
shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without 
saving  human  lives,  unless  these  ships  attempt 
to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

But  neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Germany, 
forced  to  fight  for  her  existence,  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  neutral  interest,  restrict  the  use  of  an 
effective  weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to 
continue  to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare 
violating  the  rules  of  international  law.  Such 
a  demand  would  be  incompatible  with  the  char- 
acter of  neutrality,  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  think  of  making  such  a 
demand,  knowing  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is 
determined  to  restore  the  principle  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  from  whatever  quarter  it  has 
been  violated. 

The  note  told  us  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  German  submarine  commanders 
not  to  sink  ships  without  warning.  It 
also  said  that  these  orders  would  be  re- 
voked if  we  did  not  force  Great  Britain 
to  mitigate  the  blockade.  In  other  words 
Germany  would  recognize  our  rights  if  we 
would  do  certain  services  for  her.  As 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has 
since  said,  this  offer  was  made  then  because 
Germany  was  not  ready  to  enlarge  her 
U-boat  warfare.  This  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time.  The  American  Government 
naturally  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  bargain 
proposed  by  Germany  and  said  so: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  feds 
it  necessary  to  state  that  it  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  Imperial  German  Government  does  not 
intend  to  imply  that  the  maintenance  of  its 
newly  announced  policy  is  in  any  way  contin- 
gent upon  the  course  or  result  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  any  other  belligerent  Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  Imperial  Government's 
note  of  the  4th  inst.  might  appear  to  be  sus- 
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ceptible  of  that  construction.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  notifies  the 
Imperial  Government  that  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain,  much  less  discuss,  a  suggestion 
that  respect  by  German  naval  authorities  for 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slight- 
est  degree  be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct 
of  any  other  Government,  affecting  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.  Responsi- 
bility in  such  matters  is  single,  not  joint,  abso- 
lute, not  relative. 

Later,  however,  when  it  became  evident 
that  Germany  wanted  peace,  the  President 
did  use  his  influence  for  peace,  seemingly 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  the  old 
Prussian  oligarchy  but  a  changed  and  lib- 
eralized German  Government  with  which 
he  had  to  deal. 

The  German  reception  of  the  President's 
peace  efforts  should  have  dispelled  any 
hope  that  the  old  Prussian  ideas  had  been 
changed.  If  the  refusal  to  discuss  any- 
thing but  a  victorious  German  peace  did 
not  make  this  clear,  the  note  of  January 
3 1  st  added  sufficient  evidence  to  do  so. 

That  note  did  not  contain  the  repudia- 
tion of  any  pledges  given  us  as  has  been 
often  stated,  because  no  pledges  had  been 
given  us.  It  did  rescind  the  order  to  Ger- 
man submarine  commanders  and  left  the 
controversy  where  it  was  after  the  Sussex 
was  sunk.  Those  people  who  had  convinced 
themselves  that  Germany  had  reformed 
were  surprised,  but  the  German  action  in 
this  case  is  exactly  in  accord  with  German 
action  toward  almost  every  other  country 
and  with  previous  German  action  toward  us. 

It  is  the  idea  underlying  such  conduct 
which  in  Europe  has  been  called  Prussian 
militarism.  To  many  Americans  this  has 
seemed  a  somewhat  vague  term.  In 
reality,  it  is  entirely  definite.  Militarism 
is  the  condition  in  a  State  in  which  the 
military  class  control  the  policies  of  the 
Government.  The  Kaiser  and  the  Junk- 
ers by  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the 
system  of  plural  voting  control  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  both  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Junkers  belong  to  the  military 
class. 

The  Prussian  doctrine  of  militarism  is 
that  Germany  is  destined  to  grow  regard- 
less of  how  this  growth  affects  its  neigh- 


bors, and  if  the  growth  cannot  be  achieta 
in  any  easier  way  it  must  be  done  by  ma- 
Mr.  Root  in  his  address  before  the  N< 
tional  Security  League  analyzed  the  Pn^ 
sian  idea  with  great  clearness: 

The  present  war  which  is  raging  in  Eunof- 
was  begun  upon  an  avowal  of  principles  of  n. 
tional  action  that  no  reasonable  and  thought: 
neutral  ought  to  ignore.   The  central  prioar< 
was  that  a  State  exigency,  State  interei. 
superior  to  those  rules  of  morality  which  contr  • 
individuals.   Now  that  was  not  an  expedier," 
an  excuse,  seized  upon  to  justify  the  begwntTv 
of  the  war;  it  is  fundamental.   The  theory  i.; 
the  modern  republic  is  that  right  begins  *-.v. 
the  individual.    It  was  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — that  instrument  wtu^ 
it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  a  few  year* 
ago,  but  which  states  the  fundamental  pnr 
ciple  upon  which  alone  a  free  republic  ca- 
live.     It  was  that   men,   that  mdividuj 
men,  have  unalienable  rights,  among  wh;^-* 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happ 
ness,  and  that  governments  are  organized  : 
secure  those  rights.   The  ancient  theory,  lb 
theory  of  monarchies  and  alike  of  the  incite 
republics  upon  which  they  went  down  to  the;- 
ruin,  was  that  the  State  is  the  beginning,  th- 
foundation  of  right,  and  that  individuals  dern 
their  rights  from  the  State,  and  therefore,  tr 
exigencies  of  the  State  arc  superior  to  all  in 
dividual  rights.    Now  it  was  upon  the  cootin 
uance  and  assertion  of  that  principle  that  thi 
war  in  Europe  was  begun.   And  upon  tea 
principle  it  was  declared  that  there  was  n 
obligation  upon  a  nation  to  keep  the  faith  of  : 
treaty  if  it  did  not  suit  its  interests.    It  »x 
declared  that  there  was  no  obligation  upon  . 
nation  to  observe  the  rules  of  that  law  of  iu 
tions  upon  which  all  civilized  States  have  agrwe. 
if  it  did  not  suit  its  interest.    Now  mark.  I  ait 
not  discussing  the  right  or  wrong,  I  am  starou 
the  principle  of  action  which  was  followed  aihJ 
which  was  asserted  to  be  right.    Upon  that 
principle  little  Serbia  was  served  with  an  ulti- 
matum that  demanded  the  surrender  of  her 
independence;  and  upon  her  failure  to  compl> 
to  the  uttermost,  she  was  overwhelmed,  fr*** 
that  principle  little  Belgium  that  had  no  qu-r 
rcl  with  anybody  was  served  with  a  demand  th- 
she  surrender  her  independent  rights  as  a  net; 
tral  and  violate  her  solemn  agreements  to  pnv 
serve  her  neutrality;  and  upon  her  refusal  ti« 
surrender  her  rights  and  violate  her  faith,  shi- 
was  overwhelmed.   And  that  principle  is  stii! 
maintained  and  asserted  to  be  right.  No* 
I  am  not  referring  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  dis 
cussing,  I  am  referring  to  it  because  it  bear 
directly  upon  our  business  here  to-day.  I? 
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doesn't  matter  much  what  you  and  I  think 
about  these  things;  it  doesn't  matter  that  I 
think  they  were  immoral  and  criminal,  as  I  do;  it 
doesn't  matter  that  I  think  that,  if  that  principle 
of  national  conduct  is  to  be  maintained  and  ap- 
proved in  this  world,  then  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion must  die.  What  does  matter  is  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  entire  military  power 
of  this  world  supports  that  proposition.  And 
I  say  to  you  and  I  wish  I  could  say  it  to  every 
American,  if  that  principle  of  national  conduct 
be  approved  in  the  struggle  that  is  pending,  be 
approved  by  the  free  people  of  America,  be 
approved  by  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world,  then  our  American  freedom  will  surely 
die.  and  die  while  we  live. 

Our  rights  at  sea  now  happen  to  get  in 
the  way  of  the  German  success;  and  conse- 
quently, entirely  in  accord  with  the  Prus- 
sian idea,  we  are  told  to  give  them  up. 

If  any  other  rights  have  stood  in  the 
path  of  Germany's  "freedom  of  evolu- 
tion," we  can  expect  the  same  treatment 
unless  there  is  physical  force  to  show  its 
impracticability.  The  immediate  cause 
of  our  conflict  with  Prussian  militarism  is 
the  question  of  our  rights  at  sea,  but  the 
principle  behind  that  is  whether  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  continuation  of 
Prussian  militarism  in  Germany  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  constantly  expose  the 
world  to  war.  Our  own  exposure  to  this 
Prussian  militaristic  aggression  is  not  as 
great  as  that  of  Germany's  more  immedi- 
ate neighbors.  Nevertheless,  in  the  past 
we  have  been  much  more  exposed  than 
most  Americans  have  realized.  In  the 
future  our  exposure  depends  on  the  out- 
come of  this  present  war.  If  Germany 
should  win  a  complete  victory,  the  English 
fleet  would  no  longer  act  as  a  guardian  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  we  should  imme- 
diately have  to  face  the  existing  demand  of 
Germany  for  participation  in  the  protector- 
ate over  Haiti  and  probably,  also,  for 
a  hand  in  the  settlement  of  Mexican  af- 
fairs. If  the  war  should  end  in  a  draw  with 
Germany  in  control  of  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey,  as  it  now  is,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  to  decide  whether  to  fight  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  not  a  little  later,  for 
once  Germany  had  time  to  organize  the 
men  and  material  from  Hamburg  to  Bag- 
dad under  the  Prussian  system  neither 
France  nor  England  would  care  to  face 
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Germany's  power  or  try  to  thwart  her 
"liberty  of  national  evolution"  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  touches  our  ideals  more  than 
our  safety. 

In  establishing  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  the  Americans  of  that  time  founded 
the  first  great  modern  democracy.  Its 
advantages  appeared  to  them  so  obvious 
that  they  expected  democratic  government 
to  spread  rapidly  over  the  world.  In 
those  days  Americans  were  evangelical 
democrats.  When  President  Monroe  enun- 
ciated his  famous  doctrine  it  was  founded 
on  the  belief  that  democracy  should 
spread.  Always  we  have  welcomed  the 
beginnings  of  democracy  everywhere  in 
the  world— even  to  the  thoroughly  abor- 
tive democratic  movement  in  Turkey  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  a  part  of  our  faith  and 
we  had  pleasantly  assumed  that  the  spread 
of  democracy  was  going  on  irresistibly 
alt  over  the  world.  We  did  not  realize 
that  in  Germany  autocracy  was  organizing 
itself  for  an  effort  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  rendered  democracy  and 
liberal  government  extinct  in  Europe  and 
which  would,  therefore,  have  left  us  alone 
as  a  great  liberal  Power  in  the  world.  And 
if  this  happened,  democracy,  instead  of 
spreading  peacefully  and  irresistibly  over 
the  world,  would  have  been  relatively 
little  better  off  than  it  was  a  century  and 
a  quarter  ago.  The  history  of  the  world 
has  not  progressed  as  far  in  the  direction  ot 
liberalism  as  our  ancesjors  anticipated  it 
would  or  as  we  believed  it  had.  Unless  the 
Prussian  idea  is  defeated,  it  will  lose  most 
of  the  progress  it  has  made,  for  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  else- 
where will  receive  a  fatal  check  if  the 
democracies  of  France  and  England  are 
defeated  in  this  war. 

If,  therefore,  we  believe  in  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  democracy,  our  duty  is 
plainly  not  only  to  safeguard  our  ships  and 
men  at  sea  but  to  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
the  Prussian  idea  is  exterminated. 

In  his  address  to  the  Senate  on  the  kind 
of  peace  which  the  United  States  would 
like  to  see  come  out  of  this  war,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  for  the  spread  of  democracy, 
for  that  is  what  "government  by  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  governed"  means.  The  whole 
programme  which  he  outlined  is  a  thor- 
oughly liberal  and  American  programme. 
And  the  British  and  French  democracies 
agree  with  its  principles.  But  the  Presi- 
dent expected  to  get  this  peace  without 
victory,  for  evidently  he  still  hoped  that 
the  Prussian  military  idea  was  not  still 
dominant  in  Germany.  In  this  hope  it  is 
evident  now  the  President  was  wrong. 
The  old  idea  still  persists  in  Germany's 
Government,  and  the  Government  has 
successfully  instilled  a  belief  in  and  obedi- 
ence to  this  idea  into  the  large  majority 
of  the  German  people. 

The  question  facing  us  now  is  whether 
we  have  the  vision  and  courage  to  act  for 
our  ideals  of  democracy  and  civilization 
in  doing  our  part  to  prove  to  the  German 
people  that  their  leaders  have  led  them 
astray.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  the 
way  that  Lincoln  was  forced  to  adopt  to 
demonstrate  that  slavery  was  an  economic 
fallacy  and  the  disruption  of  the  Union  a 
political  crime. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

NOTHING  more  gratified  Americans 
in  the  early  days  of  the  German 
situation  than  the  response  made 
by  our  large  manufacturers.  Their  rep- 
resentatives reached  Washington,  almost 
the  first  of  all,  after  President  Wilson's 
address  before  Congress.  They  immedi- 
ately placed  their  plants  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  and  this  offer  came 
not  only  from  the  makers  of  munitions, 
but  from  all  great  establishments,  such 
as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
whose  enormous  resources  could  be  readily 
transformed  into  a  mighty  arsenal.  Even 
the  most  cynical  hardly  suggested  that 
an  appetite  for  profit  explained  this  great 
enthusiasm.  The  fact  that  all  American 
manufacturers  are  overwhelmed  with  pro- 
fitable orders  and  that  placing  their 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  Washington 
means  a  great  financial  loss,  immediately 
disposes  of  any  such  idea.  That  these 
concerns  stand  momentarily  ready  to 
cancel  contracts  that  yield  them  any- 
where from  ioo  to  i  ,000  per  cent,  and  turn 
their  plants  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, which  will  pay  them  only  a  moder- 
ate profit,  certainly  indicates  remarkabk 
progress  since  1898,  when  profit-taking 
was  by  no  means  divorced  from  war 

The  proceeding  emphasizes  another 
point,  which  many  have  ignored  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  case  of  war.  American  priv- 
ate industry  is  the  ultimate  force  that  must 
make  us  victorious.  War  to-day  is  not  a 
matter  primarily  of  men,  even  of  heroic 
armies— indeed,  the  European  conflict 
proves  that  individual  heroism  is  almost 
the  commonest  human  trait.  English, 
German,  French,  Turks,  and  BuJgars 
all  possess  it  abundantly,  and  certainly 
Americans  on  the  field  will  not  fall  behind 
them.  But  Germany  has  so  far  gained 
the  military  advantage  because  she  had 
organized  the  mechanical  side  of  warfare 
most  completely.  The  Allies  made  way 
slowly  at  first,  because  they  had  not  done 
this,  and  they  now  make  progress  to  the 
extent  that  they  assemble  their  industrial 
resources.  That  will  likewise  be  the 
story  here,  and  the  comforting  thing  for 
Americans  is  that  we  have  unlimited 
wealth  of  this  kind.  If  modern  warfare  b 
a  matter  of  intelligently  directed  me- 
chanics, the  nation  that  produces  more 
steel  than  all  the  rest  combined  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  lack  high  grade  industrial 
organizing  talent  is  not  a  foe  that  can  be 
despised.  And  the  fact  that  our  manu- 
facturers stand  ready,  without  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  to  turn  all  these  resources 
over  to  the  President,  augurs  well  for  our 
success. 


A  NEED  OF  COOPERATION 

W HEN  the  break  with  Germany 
came,  it  found  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  odds  with  some  of  our 
shell  manufacturers  and  many  of  our  ship- 
building concerns.  It  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  task  to  get  the  best  service 
of  the  shell-  and  ship-makers  in  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  this  has  not  been 
done.  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Dan- 
iels and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
throws  much  light  on  the  situation. 

Up  to  1912,  the  Government  had 
been  paying  the  American  manufac- 
turers about  $500  for  fourteen-inch  pro- 
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jectiles.  Mr.  Daniels  himself  says  that 
the  price,  in  the  absence  of  competition, 
has  gradually  "crept  up"  to  this  figure, 
which  he  regarded  as  exorbitant.  In  1913, 
however,  the  tender  of  the  American 
munition  makers  dropped  to  $3 1 5.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  lower  figure;  indeed,  Mr.  Eugene 
G.  Grace,  the  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  told  the  whole  story  before 
the  House  Naval  Committee  a  year  ago. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Hadfield's,  an  English  con- 
cern, intended  to  submit  bids,  and  he  knew 
that  this  corporation  would  tender  for  less 
than  $500.  The  Bethlehem  bid  was, 
therefore,  put  at  $315,  a  price  which,  Mr. 
Grace  testified,  meant  a  loss  to  his  cor- 
poration. When  asked  why  he  was  willing 
to  make  projectiles  at  a  loss,  the  Bethlehem 
president  frankly  said  that  he  regarded 
it  as  good  business  to  keep  the  English 
manufacturer  out  of  the  American  market. 
The  next  year  was  1914;  England  was  at 
war  and  there  was  no  likelihood  of  English 
competition.  The  Bethlehem  Company, 
therefore,  added  $100  to  the  price  of 
fourteen-inch  shells,  which  now  became 
$415.  By  this  increase  the  American 
manufacturer  hoped  to  retrieve  the  losses 
of  the  preceding  year.  When  Mr.  Daniels 
opened  the  bids  for  1916,  he  was  horrified 
to  see  that  the  price  had  jumped  to  $539. 
Even  allowing  that  the  company  was 
not  bidding  on  fourteen-  but  sixteen-inch 
shells,  this  price  seems  excessive,  and  Mr. 
Daniels  was  quite  justified  in  protesting 
against  it. 

The  controversy  involves  other  details, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  this 
time.  The  story  of  the  Bethlehem  Com- 
pany's relations  with  our  Government, 
as  set  forth  above,  discloses  a  sufficiently 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  company  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  maintained  pleasant  rela- 
tions. That  an  American  manufactory 
should  have  to  drive  out  an  English  com- 
petitor by  bidding  in  terms  that  involve  a 
loss,  then  recoup  itself  the  succeeding 
year  by  squeezing  the  Government,  only 
to  be  beaten  in  turn  two  years  later  by  the 
low  bidding  of  its  British  rival — all  this  is 
ridiculous,  unwholesome,  and  dangerous. 


If  the  European  War  has  taught  us  one 
thing,  it  is  the  supreme  necessity  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  munition  workers  and 
the  military  departments.  We  have  heard 
much  in  this  country  recently  about  in- 
dustrial mobilization  for  war.  Certainly 
the  one  thing  that  is  indispensable  is  the 
closest  and  most  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween shell-makers  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Another  fact  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  is  that  all  these  war  materials 
should  be  made  in  the  United  States. 
These  sixteen-inch  shells  are  to  be  used 
on  our  new  superdreadnaughts,  the  ships 
upon  which,  in  time  of  war,  our  national 
safety  would  depend.  Imagine  the  Nation 
at  war  and  dependent  upon  a  source  of 
supply  that  is  three  thousand  miles  away! 
That  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which  we 
shall  find  ourselves  if  we  do  not  develop 
in  the  United  States  the  resources  for  shell 
manufacture.  We  make  no  such  shells 
now  and  shall  make  none  unless  our  Navy 
Department  can  come  to  terms  with  our 
own  manufacturers  or  establishes  a  plant 
of«its  own. 

The  underlying  facts  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation are  reasonably  plain. 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way 
to  get -large  quantities  of  munitions  with 
the  possibility  of  quick  increases  is  for 
the  Government  to  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate manufacturers.  Let  us  take  a  specific 
example:  If  the  Government  wishes  a 
battle  cruiser  built  and'  asks  for  bids  for,, 
one  ship,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shipyard 
will  have  to  charge  all  special  appliances 
necessary  for  that  type  of  vessel  to  the 
one  job.  If,  however,  the  Navy  can  as- 
sure a  shipbuilder  of  a  continuance  of  the 
same  kind  of  work,  the  manufacturer  can 
distribute  the  cost  of  the  special  appli- 
ances. If  such  a  plan  is  followed  with 
many  yards  the  possibility  of  increased 
production  is  very  large.  This  is  only  one 
of  a  great  many  ways  of  cooperation  which 
make  for  economy  and  efficiency.  And 
this  cooperation  is  entirely  practical.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is  that  it  is  practised 
with  great  success  in  England. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
be  no  munition  work  done  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  There  should  be,  but  as  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  Government's 
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having  plants  enough  to  do  all  the  work  in 
war  time,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  not  to 
cooperate  with  private  plants  which  are 
not  chiefly  munition  plants  so  that  they 
can  tremendously  augment  our  munition 
supplies  when  we  need  them. 

On  January  2,  1917,  the  Secretary  of 
War  presented  to  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  Government  manufacture  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  equipment,  made  upon 
careful  investigation  by  a  board  of  Army 
officers. 

Its  conclusions  were: 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment manufacture  its  arms,  munitions, 
and  equipment  exclusively. 

2.  It  is  not  feasible  or  practicable  for 
it  to  do  so  with  any  due  regard  to  econ- 
omy or  to  preparedness  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  be  enlarged  promptly  and  con- 
siderably, especially  for  the  increased 
production  of  rifles. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  modern  machin- 
ery and  appliances  be  installed  in  all 
arsenals  where  needed. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  arrange  with  pri- 
vate industry  for  a  portion  of  the  supply 
of  whatever  reserves  of  arms,  munitions, 
and  equipment  are  determined  upon  with 
due  regard  to  the  conversion  of  their 
plant  to  use  in  such  connection  in  time 
of  war. 

•  6.  It  is  important  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  location  as  well  as  the  or- 
ganization of  plants  which  are  coordin- 
ated with  a  view  both  to  safety  and  facili- 
ties for  distribution. 

7.  It  is  important  to  accumulate  at 
least  a  year's  supply  of  all  raw  material 
which  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  equipment  and  is 
not  to  be  found  within  continental  United 
States. 

8.  It  is  important  to  accumulate  a 
full  supply  of  drawings  and  gauges  suf- 
ficient to  enable  all  coordinated  indus- 
tries to  work  to  full  capacity  promptly. 

9.  It  is  des  rable  to  standardize  gauges, 
jigs,  and  tools  as  far  as  practicable  and  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

10.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that 
skilled  and  experienced  labor  in  coordin- 


ated industries  especially  be  enrolled  and 
in  the  event  of  war,  enlisted  for  work  a- 
selected  factories. 

11.  It  is  important  that  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  organization  for  prompt  es- 
pansion  to  full  capacity,  night  and  day 
both  in  Government  plants  and  in  those 
of  coordinated  private  industries  be  worked 
out  and  made  ready  for  immediate  use 

12.  It  is  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment establish  plants  for  the  assemblage 
of  field-gun  ammunition  at  points  as  bes: 
adapted  thereto,  with  due  regard  to  safet> 
and  facility  for  distribution. 

13.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that 
our  arsenals  equipped  for  the  manufacturr 
of  rifles  and  artillery  be  put  to  work  at  full 
capacity  as  early  as  possible. 

The  splendid  response  from  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  country  shows  that  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  plants  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  But  these  offers  must 
be  accepted  and  used  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  manufacturing  conditions 
and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  if  we  are 
to  get  the  maximum  benefit  of  their 
patriotism. 

And  there  is  one  other  important  point 
If  we  need  any  more  munitions  than  *e 
did  two  months  ago,  it  is  to  fight  German> 
with.  Most  of  the  munitions  that  are 
being  produced  here  now  are  being  used 
for  that  purpose  very  effectively.  If  ue 
interrupt  the  flow  of  finished  munition^ 
to  Russia  and  Italy  and  the  raw  product* 
to  England  and  France  in  order  to  make 
munitions  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be  dotn: 
an  immense  service  to  Germany.  Hap- 
pily, this  is  not  necessary.  We  have  the 
raw  materials  and  the  manufacturing 
facilities  to  supply  ourselves  without  dt- 
minishing  our  aid  to  the  Allies.  Under 
centralized  Government  control  we  could 
greatly  increase  our  help  to  the  AIlie% 
while  providing  adequately  for  ourseJve> 

Most  of  the  finished  products  which  *c 
supply  the  Allies  would  not  fit  our  mili- 
tary needs,  and  it  would  take  almo> 
as  long  to  change  over  the  plants  frorr 
making  Allies'  munitions  to  making  ou: 
own  munitions  as  it  would  to  change  over 
other  plants  from  peaceful  pursuits  tv 
making  munitions  for  us. 

Every  dictate  of  common  sense  and 
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efficiency,  therefore,  suggests  that  the 
Government  cooperate  with  private  effort 
in  an  intelligent  manner  so  that  our  needs 
may  be  amply  provided  for  and  our  help 
to  the  Allies  increased. 


THE  LOYALTY  Og  GERMAN- 
AMERICANS 

T  MMEDIATELY  after  President  Wil- 
1  son  announced  the  break  in  relations 
1  with  Germany,  Mr.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  ex-ambassador  to  Turkey,  himself 
born  in  Austria,  remarked:  "  I  believe  the 
German-Americans  will  be  behind  the 
President  to  a  man.  Indeed,  they  will  lean 
over  backward  in  their  effort  to  prove  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  The  excep- 
tions will  be  a  few  paid  agents  of  the 
German  Government." 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  500 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  societies 
held  in  New  York  City  at  the  same  time, 
the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Ludwig  Nissen, 
expressed  their  attitude  in  a  simile  which 
may  prove  to  be  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  this  whole  question  of  the  German- 
American  attitude:  "Just  as  a  man  may 
love  his  mother  and  still  owe  first  allegiance 
to  his  wife,  so  let  us  citizens  of  German 
origin  sincerely  follow  this  example  by 
loving  Germany  and  being  loyal  above  all 
to  the  United  States." 

This  conception  of  the  German-Amer- 
ican's position  evidently  had  become  wide- 
spread before  the  crisis,  for  on  the  same  day, 
when  Mr.  Emjl  Von  Schleinitz,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  Dr.  Leo  Stern,  president  of 
the  German  Alliance  of  Wisconsin,  were 
interviewed  by  newspapermen,  each  de- 
clared that  "Germany  is  my  mother  but 
the  United  States  is  my  bride." 

The  newspapers  printed  in  German  were 
also  practically  unanimous  in  expressing 
unreserved  loyalty.  Thus  the  St.  Louis 
IVestlicbe  Post  declared:  "We  are  Ameri- 
cans and  we  know  our  duty.  We  must 
stand  behind  President  Wilson.  The  na- 
tion must  be  solid."  And  the  Cincinnati 
Freie  Press: "  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  President's  policy  must  and  will  have 
the  support  of  all  American  citizens. 
Some  people  deeply  regret  the  apparent 
tension  between  the  United  States  and 


Germany,  but  every  true  American  citizen, 
no  matter  where  he  was  bom,  knows  what 
he  owes  his  country  at  this  crisis." 

Perhaps  as  practical  an  evidence  as  has 
been  given  of  the  loyal  intentions  of  the 
German-Americans  was  the  offer  of  the 
Hoboken  Independent  Scheutzen  Corps 
to  teach  the  1,500  boys  in  the  Hoboken 
Schools  Cadet  Corps  how  to  shoot — the 
older  organization  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung.  founded 
by  the  late  Hermann  Ridder  and  now  ed- 
ited by  his  son,  though  always  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  champions  of  Germany 
in  this  war,  announced  on  the  front  page 
its  unqualified  assurances  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war.  And 
the  New  York  Herold  challenged  native- 
bom  Americans,  if  war  came,  to  enlist  in 
equal  proportion  with  the  German-Ameri- 
cans or  to  carry  the  American  flag  as  far 
into  the  "enemy's"  trenches. 

The  dilemma  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
German-Americans  find  themselves  at  such 
a  crisis,  and  the  fine  resolution  of  the  best 
of  them,  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  the 
German  Omaha  Tribune,  when  it  says: 

"The  break  with  our  old  fatherland  is  at 
hand  but  our  duty  and  our  allegiance  be- 
long to  America,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time.  This  duty  we  must  perform  and 
will  perform  above  all  considerations,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  us." 


M  EX  I  CO  AN  D  TH  E  WORLD  WAR 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the 
break  with  Germany,  the  last  of 
General  Pershing's  column  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  The  forces  of  Francisco  Villa, 
whom  General  Pershing  went  into  Mexico  . 
to  catch,  followed  the  retiring  American 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  the  Carran- 
zista  constitutional  convention  completed 
its  task  and  set  March  1st  as  the  date  of  a 
general  election. 

The  United  States  still  holds  firmly  to 
its  policy  of  leaving  the  problems  in  Mex- 
ico to  the  Mexicans  for  solution,  always 
standing  ready  to  give  aid.  But  so  far 
the  Mexicans'  suspicion  of  our  motives 
and  their  peculiar  sense  of  pride  have 
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rendered  our  disposition  to  aid  entirely 
futile.  Carranza's  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, felt  humiliated  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  should  serve  in  Mexico,  so  he 
sent  our  Red  Cross  out  of  the  country, 
though  his  humiliation  did  not  lead  him  to 
organize  any  substitute  for  it.  Other 
offers  of  aid  from  this  side  of  the  border 
have  been  similarly  refused,  the  Mexican 
idea  being  that  Mexico  cannot  with  dig- 
nity accept  such  aid.  The  sending  of 
Ambassador  Fletcher,  who  is  a  trained 
diplomat  and  has  had  experience  that  will 
help  him  in  Mexico,  is  a  sign  that  we  are 
improving  in  our  methods  of  offering  help. 

Perhaps  the  constitutional  convention 
might  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  Mexi- 
cans are  progressing  in  their  task,  except 
that  the  Mexicans  have  always  been  more 
adept  at  the  forms  of  constitutionalism 
than  in  its  practice. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  the  con- 
stitution included  among  its  provisions: 

Abolition  of  the  office  of  Vice-President; 
prohibition  of  the  reelection  of  a  President; 
stringent  and  radical  labor  laws,  which  provide 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  seven  hours  of  night 
work  and  six  working  days  a  week;  compulsory 
arbitration;  profit-sharing;  free  employment 
bureaus;  anti-trust  laws;  a  national  department 
of  health  with  plenary  powers;  and  compulsory 
military  instruction. 

Many  clauses  are  based  on  the  "Mexico  for 
Mexicans"  motto.  All  natural  resources  in 
Mexico  are  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Government.  All  Mexicans  are  given  prefer- 
ence in  employment,  land  ownership,  and  con- 
cessions. Foreigners  must  renounce  allegiance 
to  their  countries  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate. 
The  land  laws  provide  for  cutting  up  large 
estates  and  returning  communal  and  tribal 
lands. 

The  article  regarding  "separation"  of  church 
and  state  virtually  means  the  taking  over  by 
the  Government  of  the  entire  property  in  Mex- 
ico of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  religious 
orders  are  prohibited  from  owning  or  adminis- 
tering real  estate,  and  all  churches,  as  well  as 
denominational,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions,  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  clergymen  must  be  of  Mexican  birth. 

In  ail  probability  many  of  these  provi- 
sions will  not  be  over-vigorously  observed, 
but  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people 
it  is  certain  that  the  provisions  against  the 
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development  of  Mexico  by  foreigners  b 
seriously  meant. 

The  fact  that  Carranza's  Government 
still  persists  is  a  favorable  sign  for  otr 
trust  in  Mexican  evolution,  for  while  he 
has  not  been  able  to  restore  order  his  con- 
tinued existenc&lends  some  color  to  the 
hope  that  he  may. 

On  the  other  hand  the  continued  activi- 
ties of  Villa  and  Zapata  are  unmistakable 
evidences  that  the  reign  of  banditry  is  still 
in  force,  and  the  longer  it  lasts  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  Mexico's  being  able  to 
solve  her  own  problems.  The  reason  this 
is  true  is  that  a  country  disintegrates  under 
continued  lawlessness,  and  the  longer  the 
lawlessness  the  greater  the  task  of  rehabilv- 
tation.  For  example,  after  a  year  or  two 
of  revolution  there  was  still  some  semb- 
lance of  currency  in  Mexico.  Now  it  costs 
ten  dollars  or  more  of  any  of  the  many 
varieties  of  printed  paper  to  ride  on  a 
street  car,  and  the  Carranza  Government 
on  various  occasions  has  refused  to  accept 
fines  and  taxes  in  its  own  fiat  currency, 
which  it  recognizes  as  practically  worth- 
less. The  general  condition  of  railroads, 
mines,  buildings,  and  machinery  also 
deteriorates,  though  not  with  the  same 
rapidity  that  overcomes  the  fabric  of 
credit.  To  ruin  a  [country  entirely  takes 
much  longer  than  is  generally  supposed 
and  there  are  still  many  parts  of  Mexico 
in  fairly  good  condition.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  longer  the  present 
situation  exists  the  smaller  our  grounds 
for  hope  that  Carranza  wjll  have  the  abil- 
ity to  resurrect  the  country  alone,  even  if 
he  can  get  rid  of  Villa  and  Zapata. 

There  is  still  another  possible  time 
limitation  to  Carranza's  efforts.  When 
the  war  ends  there  is  almost  certain  to  be 
very  vigorous  pressure  from  the  European 
countries  for  a  settlement  for  the  damage 
done  their  citizens  and  subjects  in  Mexico 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  vigorous 
protest  from  England  and  France  particu- 
larly, both  because  their  losses  have  been 
heavy  and  because  the  German  agents  in 
Mexico  have  not  only  made  trouble  for 
us  but  for  France  and  England  as  well. 

The  whole  situation  has  become  com- 
plicated to  a  point  that  would  be  ridiculous 
were  it  not  full  of  such  serious  possibilities. 
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One  of  Carranza's  points  of  strength  in 
Mexico  is  that  he  was  at  all  times  more 
vigorous  in  his  notes  to  us  than  we  were 
in  our  notes  to  him,  that  his  conferees 
gave  no  concessions  to  us  and  that  he 
finally  talked  our  expeditionary  force  out 
of  Mexico. 

Villa,  in  the  meanwhile,  sends  his  soldiers 
to  occupy  Pershing's  old  quarters  and 
claims  credit  for  driving  us  out. 

In  other  words,  success  against  the 
United  States  is  a  major  claim  to  popu- 
larity by  all  parties — which  makes  a  dif- 
ficult condition  in  which  to  offer  disinter- 
ested services.  And  yet,  while  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  render  service,  there  is 
imperative  need  for  us  to  get  Mexico  on 
its  feet  and  straightened  out  for  Mexico's 
sake,  to  remove  the  menace  to  our  border, 
and  to  limit  our  liability  to  our  own  citi- 
zens and  those  of  other  countries.  For  if 
we  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  justice  and  re- 
sponsibility, we  shall  have  to  see  that  for- 
eigners in  Mexico  are  not  killed  and  robbed 
without  any  accountability. 


THE  LITERACY  TEST 

CONGRESS,  passing  the  so-called 
literacy  test  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  brings  to  an  end  a 
long  struggle  to  express  in  law  one  of  the 
inmost  convictions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  conviction  that  our  democracy  is 
imperiled  by  the  flood  of  immigrants 
that  has  descended  upon  this  country  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  idea  of  the 
"melting  pot  of  the  nations"  was  sound 
and  right,  but  no  melting  pot  will  work 
when  the  cold  metal  thrown  into  it  is 
sufficient  to  smother  the  molten  mass  al- 
ready inside.  The  idea  of  an  "asylum 
for  the  oppressed"  was  likewise  sound, 
but  our  experiment  with  it  was  reaching 
proportions  that  threatened  to  make  this 
country  a  political  mad-house.  For,  after 
all,  democracy  is  something  more  than 
a  magic  pill  which  can  be  handed  to  an 
immigrant  at  Ellis  Island  and  which,  when 
he  has  swallowed  it,  instantly  fits  him 
for  participation  in  a  government  of  free 
men.  Formal  allegiances  to  foreign 
princes  are  easily  forsworn,  but  to  cast 


off  the  spiritual  allegiances  to  old  senti- 
ments, old  ideas,  and  old  methods  of 
political  action  is  a  matter  of  time.  The 
new  spirit  must  be  slowly  absorbed. 

And  no  effort  to  induce  this  process  of 
absorption  was  ever  made.  The  Govern- 
ment undertook  no  responsibility  for 
training  the  alien  entering  our  gates, 
who  must  himself  sooner  or  later  shape 
our  government.  His  contact  with  Amer- 
icanism was  left  to  the  ministrations 
of  the  ward  boss  and  the  contract  labor 
camp.  Whether  he  should  learn  our 
language,  understand  our  institutions, 
imbibe  the  American  spirit — these  things 
were  left  to  chance,  and  chance  is  a  des- 
perate instrument  in  the  hands  of  ignorance 
and  poverty.  Inevitably  he  learned  pro- 
fanity and  slang  instead  of  a  forward- 
looking  command  of  the  language;  inevit- 
ably he  learned  that  his  vote  was  worth 
five  dollars  before  he  learned  that  his  vote 
was  a  sacred  trust;  inevitably  his  idea  of 
the  American  spirit  was  "success  at  any 
price."""  Barred  from  many  interests  by 
the  handicap  of  language,  and  learning  the 
industrial  and  political  power  of  concerted 
action,  he  and  his  fellows  have  tended  to 
live  and  organize  in  racial  groups  for  sel- 
fish advantage.  They  have  thus  become 
big,  indigestible  lumps  in  the  national 
body,  whereas  wise  prevision  would  have 
encouraged  them  to  scatter  widely  through- 
out the  country,  where  they  would  quickly 
yield  to  the  greater  pressure  of  Ameri- 
canizing influences  acting  upon  them  as 
isolated  individuals.  Systematic  train- 
ing in  our  language  and  laws  should  have 
been  established. 

The  enormous  size  of  these  alien  lumps 
may  be  gathered  from  the  table  printed 
on  the  following  page.  And  one  of 
the  most  sensible  plans  for  curtailing  this 
menace  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  new 
immigrants  are  likely  to  become  citizens 
in  the  same  proportions  as  the  previous 
immigrants  of  the  same  origin.  This 
plan,  proceeding  from  this  theory,  would 
limit  the  yearly  immigration  of  any 
people  henceforth  to  a  fixed  percentage, 
say  5  per  cent.,  of  those  from  that  people 
who  have  already  become  naturalized. 
The  effect  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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This  plan,  as  the  table  shows^Vould 
reduce  immigration  of  those  peoples  who 
are  hardest  for  us  to  assiinilate,  without 
stopping  those  that  readily  conform  to 
American  ways  of  life. 

Our  effort  to  digest  Sicilian  bandits, 
Greek  fishermen,  Slovak  mountaineers, 
and  children  of  the  Ghetto  in  wholesale 
lots  has  produced  some  rather  ghastly 
effects  upon  American  institutions.  Di- 
vided loyalties  in  national  relations,  ter- 
rorism, and  graft  in  local  politics,  and 
"sweating"  in  industry  are  characteristic 
symptoms.  The  American  people  are 
tired  of  it;  they  will  have  an  end  of  it. 

The  measure  which  Congress  passed 
over  the  veto  of  President  Wilson  is  not 
ideal.  It  will  keep  out  the  worst  of  the 
Italian  and  Greek  and  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  invasion,  but  because  they  can  all 
read  Yiddish  it  will  let  in  more  Russian 
Jews  than  are  palatable  to  the  country. 
What  should  have  been  established  was 
a  numerical  limit  of  immigrants,  a  system 
of  compulsory  education  in  citizenship, 
and  a  time-limit,  after  admission  to  this 
country,  within  which  an  immigrant 
must  learn  to  speak  and  read  English, 
with  deportation  as  the  penalty  for 
failure.  » 


But  the  important  thing  is  thai 
country  has  so  emphatically  gone  - 
record  for  the  principle  that  immigrate 
must  be  limited.   Experience  will  infc 
and  bring,  the  needed  amendments : 
make  the  act  effective.   The  Americr 
people  have  definitely  refused  to  alLi 
to  be  submerged  their  characteristic  f>  • 
tical  institutions,  their  priceless  history 
traditions,  or  their  fundamentally  Anp- 
Saxon  blood. 

These  things  are  well,  no  matter  wbxi- 
school  of  theorists  on  immigration  ate 
the  war  is  correct.  One  group  believe 
that  the  governments  of  Europe  vl 
forcibly  prevent  the  emigration  of  tbar 
peoples  and  compel  them  to  help  rebuiiJ 
their  battered  industrial  machinery;  br- 
other group,  that  men  will  be  so  scarce^ 
wages  so  high  that  the  laboring  peopie  <i 
Europe  will  have  every  incentive  to  stay;: 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majoniv 
opinion  is  that  the  influences  which 
caused  most  migrations  of  tbe  past- 
low  wages,  limitation  of  opportunity  r 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  governmental  op- 
pression, and  the  like— will  cause  an  u> 
precedented  rush  to  the  land  of  freedc- 
and  opportunity,  as  soon  as  the  war  i> 
over.  In  any  event,  we  are  wise  to  begin 
preparations  for  the  latter  probability. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DEFIES  THE  "SON 
OF  HEAVEN" 

RECENT  events  in  Japan  have  2 
great  interest  for  Americans.  We 
have  heard  so  much  in  recent  yean 
of  Japanese  progress  along  the  lines «' 
Western  institutions  that  its  intend 
political  crisis  has  come  as  something  of  n 
awakening  shock.  The  present  Premier. 
Terauchi,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  work- 
ing majority  in  Parliament,  calmly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  continue  in  office 
without  it.  The  man  who  is  leading  tht 
revolt  against  this  governmental  con- 
ception, Yukio  Ozaki,  has  had  a  cartfr 
that  appeals  to  Americans.  He  received 
his  education  from  American  teacher? 
has  traveled  extensively  in  this  counm 
and  has  absorbed  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. In  Japan,  his  course  has  resemble 
that  of  an  American  reform  politician 
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-fe  has  been  mayor  of  Tokio,  has  sat  in 
he  Imperial  Parliament  for  many  years, 
telped  Okuma  to  found  the  progressive 
>arty,  has  been  Minister  of  Education, 
ind,  in  addition  to  these  important  posts, 
las  for  years  wielded  great  popular  in- 
luence  as  an  orator.  He  has  even  gone 
o  far  at  times,  in  his  opposition  to  the 
xisting  regime,  as  to  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Japanese  Republic.  Mean- 
Oiile,  he  has  worked  hard  for  a  popular 
vstem  of  education  after  the  American 
nodel,  and  for  all  the  reforms  that  aim 
it  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses, 
saturally  his  political  ideals  stand  at  the 
jpposite  extreme  from  those  of  Terauchi, 
:he  militant  absolutist  who  represents  the 
Prussian  spirit  in  this  Oriental  empire. 

The  whole  world  is  now  talking  of  con- 
stitutionalism and  liberty;  the  restoration 
A  Poland  has  become  one  of  the  issues  of 
the  war;  and  never  in  history  have  privi- 
leges and  caste  government  appeared  so 
txlious.  Apparently  this  same  spirit  is 
stirring  in  Japan.  The  same  question 
that  was  fought  out  in  England  under 
Charles  1  and  in  France  under  Louis  XVI 
is  now  splitting  this  powerful  nation  of 
55  million  people  into  two  parts.  The 
world  has  never  been  so  wearied  as  now 
of  its  Kaisers,  its  Kings,  its  Grand  Dukes, 
and  its  "Sons  of  Heaven."  Ws  shall 
probably  never  have  any  real  and  lasting 
peace  between  nations  until  these  re- 
maining vestiges  of  a  barren  and  super- 
stitious past  are  removed.  Certainly  a 
Parliament  in  Japan  responsible,  not 
to  a  divine  emperor,  but  to  the  Japanese 
people,  would  make  for  more  cordial 
rel?tions  with  the  United  States. 


"JUSTICE  TO  ALL" 

A BOOK  has  recently  been  published 
that  answers  all  the  questions 
which  usually  arise  when  one  tries 
to  imagine  "  the  way  out "  after  studying  the 
ineffectiveness  of  city  police  and  {country 
constables.  "Justice  to  All "  by  Katherine 
Mayo  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sonsl,  is  the  story  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  the  so-called 
(incorrectly)  Mounted  Constabulary.  It  is 
narrative  of  fact  as  thrilling  as  a  good 
detective  story  and  as  human  as  a  good 


novel.  But  it  is,  besides  that,  a  sound 
exposition  of  the  one  sound  method  yet 
worked  out  in  America  of  protecting  rural 
communities  from  lawlessness  and  of 
preserving  order  during  strikes  without 
even  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  to  either 
laboring  men  or  employers. 

The  State  Police  in  ten  years  have 
practically  freed  the  countryside  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  its  three  greatest  perils — 
highway  robbery,  thievery,  and  rape — 
besides  ending  the  reign  of  terror  that 
formerly  was  always  an  accompaniment 
of  a  prolonged  dispute  between  employers 
and  their  employees.  In  dealing  with 
rural  crime,  the  method  is  relentless  pursuit 
backed  by  trained  intelligence  and  long 
experience.  No  county  boundaries  limit 
the  radius  of  search  for  a  criminal.  No 
local  political  influence  paralyzes  the  sense 
of  duty  of  men  who  are  chosen  by  state 
authority  and  solely  for  their  moral 
character,  mental  fitness,  disciplinary  train- 
ing, and  physical  soundness.  They  have 
been  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  corporate 
corruption  and  labor  intimidation — chiefly 
because  they  take  no  sides  in  industrial 
disputes;  they  are  solely  interested  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  enforcing  the 
laws,  and  they  will  do  both  as  quickly 
against  the  armed  guards  of  a  big  corpora- 
tion as  they  will  against  a  mob. 

Miss  Mayo's  book  should  be  read  by 
every  one  who  has  any  influence  upon  the 
political  opinion  of  his  neighborhood  or  a 
means  of  direct  political  action.  It  clearly 
points  the  way  for  states  like  New  York, 
for  example,  or  California,  for  another, 
in  which  a  cosmopolitan  population  com- 
plicates the  problem  of  effective  police 
control  in  the  rural  districts.  And  in  the 
South  effective  state  police  would  stop 
the  disgraceful  yearly  record  of  lynchings, 
both  by  preventing  lynchings  themselves 
and  by  preventing  the  various  crimes 
which  lead  to  lynchings. 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  adopts 
universal  service  the  National  Guard  as 
now  constituted  will  cease  to  exist.  The 
Federal  *army  would  not  be  available  for 
local  strikes  and  disturbances  at  the 
call  of  the  state  governors,  and  conse- 
quently the  states  would  be  almost  forced 
to  organize  a  constabulary  which  is  not 
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only  a  much  cheaper  means  of  insuring 
order  but  an  infinitely  more  effective  one. 


THIS  NUMBER  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK 

TH  E  crisis  in  our  relations  with  Ger- 
many caused  the  editors  of  the 
World's  Work  to  believe  that  a 
magazine  of  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  our  military,  naval,  and  industrial 
preparedness  would  be  of  more  value  to  its 
readers  than  the  usual  variety  of  subjects. 
The  magazine  therefore  contains  sum- 
maries of  our  present  condition  and  a  dis- 


cussion of  the  way  in  which  we  might  bcfi 
aid  and  imitate  the  democracies  of  Europe 
in  the  organization  of  finance,  shipping 
transportation,  etc.  Under  the  pressur? 
of  this  more  timely  matter,  the  currer* 
instalment  of  "The  Life  of  James 
Hill"  has  been  temporarily  omitted.  2. 
also  the  concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Alber 
W.  Atwood's  article,  "Paying  Off  the 
Mortgage  on  the  United  States."  The 
substitution  of  the  new  matter  for  the 
old  causes  a  slight  delay  in  publication: 
but  the  editors  trust  this  is  more  thajj 
compensated  for  by  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  new  matter. 


OUR  NAVY  AND  ARMY  IN  WAR 

TASKS  THAT  WILL  FACE  IT — OUR  MAIN   DUTIES  WILL  BE  ON  THE  WATER  PATROLLING 

COASTS  AND  HUNTING  SUBMARINES  CHANCES  OF  A  LARGE  ARMY  BEING 

SENT  TO  EUROPE 


A  T  THE  prospect  of  hostilities 
i\     with  Germany  the  American 
/  %    Navy  finds  itself  in  much  the 
/     %  same  situation  as  the  British 
^  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the 

European  War.  The  British  Fleet  had 
just  finished  a  naval  review  and  had 
mobilized  its  fighting  ships.  Likewise  the 
breaking  off  of  relations  with  Germany 
found  the  American  battle  fleet  precisely 
where,  according  to  all  prearranged  war 
plans,  it  would  station  itself  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities with  a  first  class  power — in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  But  the  difference  is,  of 
course,  that  our  main  fleet  is  in  no  danger 
of  having  a  major  adversary  in  its  territory. 

A  modem  fighting  fleet  is  measured 
by  capital  ships,  a  term  including  the 
dreadnaught  type  and  the  battle  cruiser. 
We  now  have  afloat  1 2  of  these  ships,  five 
are  under  construction  and  eight  have  been 
appropriated  for,  of  which  the  contracts 
for  four  have  been  let.  This  gives  us  in 
actual  service  and  under  way  a  fleet  that 
numbers  twenty-five.  England  entered 
the  war  with  twenty-nine  capital  ships 
afloat  and  17  building,  a  total  of  46;  Ger- 
many had  seventeen  in  commission  and 
eleven  under  way.  or  twenty-eight.  Of 
the  other  nations  France  had  three  capital 


ships  and  nine  building,  Japan  four  and 
six  building,  Italy  three  afloat  and  seven 
building,  Austria-Hungary  three  and  five 
building.  Russia  did  not  possess  a  single 
capital  ship  when  the  war  started,  although 
she  had  eleven  under  construction.  Just 
what  all  these  belligerent  navies  have  ac- 
complished since  1914  is  not  known.  Tha: 
England  has  enormously  increased  her 
dreadnaught  fleet  is  not  disputed;  all  kinds 
of  stories  as  to  her  gigantic  preponderance 
have  reached  the  United  States.  G  ermanv. 
it  is  generally  believed,  has  added  sub- 
stantially to  hers,  though  it  is  more  likely 
that  she  has  used  her  energies  for  build- 
ing submarines  rather  than  big  fighting 
ships.  Probably  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  Austria  have  not  increased  their 
dreadnaughts  to  a  large  extent,  some- 
thing which,  in  view  of  England's  great 
shipbuilding  programme,  was  hardly  neces- 
sary; their  chief  energies  in  this  war  art 
on  the  military  rather  than  the  naval  side 
Stories  are  plentiful  that  Japan  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  her  fighting  forces  at 
sea — stories,  too,  that  are  generally  be- 
lieved, although  no  precise  details  are 
forthcoming. 

The  statement  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
twenty- five  dreadnaughts  built,  building 
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or  authorized  includes  in  the  calculation 
the  four  dreadnaughts  and  four  battle 
cruisers  included  in  the  great  naval  pro- 
gramme adopted  last  fall.  But  the  con-, 
tracts  for  these  four  battle  cruisers  have 
not  yet  been  let. 

The  bids  for  the  new  battleships  call  for 
completion  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-nine, 
months,  while  the  private  builders  who 
have  bid  on  battle  cruisers  cannot  guaran- 
tee delivery  in  less  than  forty-six  months. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that,  unless 
some  means  are  found  of  speeding  up  this 
new  programme,  our  new  ships  will  not 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  war.  It 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  have  more  than 
seventeen  big  ships  in  commission  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  war. 

The  latest  navy  year  book  gives  our 
Navy  seventeen  battleships  of  the  first  line 
—really  a  formidable  fighting  force.  But 
this  list  includes  the  Tennessee  and  the 
California,  whose  keels  have  not  yet  been 
laid,  but  upon  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  preliminary  work  has  been 
done,  and  the  Idaho,  Mississippi,  and 
New  Mexico,  which  are  not  yet  completed, 
though  well  advanced.  The  exact  condi- 
tion of  work  on  these  is  as  follows: 


KAMI  HI  CI  NT.  COMPLKTCU  MOV.  t,  IQl6 

New  Mexico  52  per  cent. 

Mississippi   59  per  cent. 

Idaho  .  65  per  cent. 

Tennessee   1.4  per  cent. 

California   6.1  percent. 


This  table  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  a 
few  months,  probably  before  the  end  of 
summer,  we  shall  have  fifteen  dread- 
naughts  in  our  first  battle  line.  What 
purpose  will  these  serve  in  a  war  against 
Germany? 

Under  present  conditions,  they  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  source  of  potential 
strength.  We  shall  probably  do  with  our 
d  read  naught  fleet  precisely  what  all  other 
navies  have  done,  locate  them  in  secluded 
spots,  behind  a  screen  of  nets,  booms, 
destroyers,  and  lighter*  cruisers.  Any  naval 
operations  in  which  we  may  engage  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  convoying  cargo 
ships,  protecting  our  harbors  from  subma- 
rine attacks,  and  hunting  German  subma- 
rines.  Dreadnaughts  have  little  usefulness 
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in  work  of  this  kind.  For  submarine 
warfare  we  need  destroyers,  light  cruisers, 
and  perhaps  a  large  assortment  of  what 
are  known  as  mosquito  craft — small,  fast, 
converted  yachts,  motor  boats,  and  the 
like,  carrying  three-inch  guns.  But,  if  we 
lock  our  dreadnaught  fleet  up  in  harbors, 
we  shall  have  to  use  a  considerable  part 
of  our  destroyers  to  form  a  protecting 
screen.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  three 
or  four  destroyers  are  needed  to  protect 
each  battleship — for  fifteen  this  would 
evidently  demand  forty-five  or  sixty. 
The  latest  list  discloses  that  we  have 
only  fifty-eight  destroyers,  built  and 
building. 

Clearly,  we  shall  not  use  our  dread- 
naught  fleet  for  submarine  hunting  and 
convoying  cargo  ships.  Yet  these  are 
evidently  the  activities  that  will  engross 
our  attention  in  any  naval  war  with  Ger- 
many. Germany  has  now  only  one 
naval  aspiration— to  destroy  all  shipping 
with  submarines  and  so  reduce  England 
by  starvation.  That  she  has  submarines 
large  enough  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
operate  in  our  waters  we  know  from  experi- 
ence. Indeed,  perhaps  the  real  reason 
for  sending  the  Deutscbland  and  the  U-5  j 
was  to  impress  upon  the  American  mind 
the  vulnerability  of  our  coastline.  The 
most  extensive  submarine  activities  will 
probably  take  place  off  Ireland  and  in 
adjacent  waters,  yet  the  larger  sea-going 
craft  will  probably  make  their  appearance 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  whole 
coast  will  live  momentarily  expecting  the 
appearance  of  these  large  German  under- 
water boats.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
they  will  not  only  hunt  for  merchant  ships, 
but  even  shell  our  cities.  In  the  main  we 
have  four  large  areas  to  protect,  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  Delaware,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, for  the  naval  strategists  think  there 
is  little  chance  of  depredations  south  of  the 
Virginia  coast.  For  this  work  we  should 
probably  use  such  destroyers  as  we  could 
safely  withdraw  from  the  large  fleet,  such 
mosquito  craft  and  light  cruisers  as  we 
possess  and  possibly  the  reserve  battle- 
ships, though  it  is  problematical  whether 
the  latter  type  could  render  useful  ser- 
vice, as  the  danger  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion would  be  considerable.    The  Navy 
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A  CROSS  SECTION  VIEW  OF 
Showing  how  the  interior  of  a  submarine  a 


list  shows  that  we  possess  the  following 
ships  of  this  lighter  type: 


Cruisers,  first  class   5 

Cruisers,  second  class   4 

Cruisers,  third  class   16 

Coast  torpedo  vessels   16 

Torpedo  boats   17 

Gunboats   29 

Converted  yachts   14 

Tugs   49 

Total   1 50 


These  are  the  ships — doubtless  many  of 
them  are  not  particularly  serviceable — 
that  we  should  have  to  use  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  Their  business  would 
be  to  patrol  the  coast,  always  going  at 
their  highest  speed — as  this  speed  is  tqe 
best  protection  they  have  against  subma- 
rines— and  attack  the  underwater  craft 
wherever  they  may  show  themselves.  Eng- 
land has  found  these  light  craft  their  best 
means  of  disposing  of  this  hidden  enemy. 
All,  even  the  smallest,  carry  guns  of  three 
inch  calibre  and  more,  from  which  a  single, 
well-planted  shot  suffices  to  send  the  en- 
emy to  the  bottom.  Submarines,  of  all 
fighting  craft,  are  the  most  vulnerable, 
and,  although  we  hear  many  stories  that 
Germany  has  built  submarines  with  armor 
thick  enough  to  resist  the  smaller  shells, 
the  chances  are  that  most  will  succumb  to 
attack  from  small  surface  boats.  Sub- 


marine hunting  is  a  risky  sport,  as  a  torpedo 
or  gunfire  not  infrequently  gets  the  hunter 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  efficacious  wa> 
of  meeting  the  under-water  peril.  Also 
the  United  States  has  many  vessels  pri- 
vately owned,  steam  yachts  and  the  like 
which,  by  installing  guns,  can  be  converted 
into  fair  submarine  hunters. 

HUNTING  SUBMARINES 

That  German  submarines  can  operate 
in  American  waters  is  one  fact  that  we  wel 
understand  in  advance.  In  the  last  eight 
months  two  strange  visitors  from  the 
Fatherland  have  paid  us  more  or  less  un- 
welcome visits.  The  vessel  that  has  the 
greatest  practical  interest  for  Americans 
now  is  the  L'-5i,  which  arrived  sudden! 
off  Newport,  R.  I.  last  October,  stayed  fo* 
an  hour  or  two  and,  sailing  out  to  sex 
came  to  the  surface  off  Nantucket  and 
sank  five  merchant  ships.  Supposing  tht 
U-5J  had  directed  its  hostilities  agatm* 
the  United  States,  what  would  have  beer 
its  mode  of  operation  and  just  how  muck 
injury  could  it  have  done  us? 

In  estimating  the  offensive  qualitxr 
of  this  destructive  problem,  we  must  re- 
vise considerably  our  prepossessions  about 
submarines.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
U-S3  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  presumable 
returned  without  taking  on  new  supplier 
shows  that  she  was  a  submarine  the  like 
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A  TYPICAL  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 
divided  up  and  every  inch  of  valuable  space  utilized 

>f  which  had  been  unknown  before  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  she  represented  essentially 
no  new  ideas  in  under-water  boats;  the 
only  interesting  thing  was  that  she  had 
realized  these  qualities  in  an  extreme  de- 
aree.  Though  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
there  are  now  plenty  of  submarines  as 
large,  or  even  larger,  than  the  U-53,  in 
both  the  German  and  the  English  navies, 
this  visitor  represented  a  leviathan  among 
jnder-water  craft.  She  was  launched  in 
lanuary,  1916,  and  is  213  feet  long — a 
ength  which,  a  generation  ago,  was  a  re- 
spectable size  for  an  ocean-going  steamship. 
>he  displaces  800  tons,  makes  a  surface 
;peed  of  eighteen  knots,  and  can  do  some- 
vhat  better  than  ten  knots  under  the 
vater.  On  the  surface,  that  is,  she  is 
»wifter  than  most  tramp  steamers  and  is 
learly  as  fast  as  the  American  battleships 
hat  fought  at  Santiago.  Like  all  sub- 
marines, an  electric  engine  furnishes  the 
notive  power  when  she  is  submerged  and 
in  oil  engine  drives  her  upon  the  surface, 
ler  Diesel  engine  generating  2,400  horse- 
power. The  l7-5 3  carries  ten  torpedoes, 
though,  if  she  had  to  use  these  at  any  great 
distance  and  fire  from  periscope  observa- 
tions, these  weapons  would  probably  not 
destroy  more  than  two  or  three  ships  at 
the  most.  But  when  attacking  unarmed 
merchant  vessels  the  submarine  can  come 
to  the  surface  and  get  a  truer  aim,  in  which 
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event  the  would  probably  make  every 
torpedo  count.  Besides  these  arms,  this 
vessel  carries  two  guns,  which,  as  recent 
reports  show,  are  useful  for  shelling  de- 
fenseless vessels.  There  are  many  other 
striking  details  about  the  U-53,  but  the 
two  facts  that  chiefly  interest  us  at  the 
present  moment  are  that  she  has  a  cruising 
radius  of  10,000  miles  and  can  travel  seventy 
miles  under  water  without  coming  to  the 
surface.  That  this  latter  achievement 
should  be  hailed  as  something  remarkable 
emphasizes,  as  will  be  explained  subse- 
quently, one  of  the  greatest  limitations  of 
this  type  of  vessel.  That  she  can  sail 
10,000  miles  means  that  vessels  of  this 
size  can  cross  the  Atlantic,  make  warfare 
on  ships  in  American  waters,  and  return  to 
Germany — all  without  taking  on  new  sup- 
plies. We  have  heard  much  recently  of 
submarine  bases  which  Germany  may  have 
surreptitiously  established  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  That  such  bases  would 
make  easier  assaults  upon  our  coast  line 
is  evident,  but  they  are  not  indispensable 
to  such  enterprises. 

The  U-53,  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
sank  four  English,  one  Norwegian,  and 
one  Dutch  merchant  vessels.  Had  these 
been  American  ships,  they  would  have 
offered  just  as  handy  targets.  Moreover, 
the  U-5J  came  into  Newport  practically 
without  notice.    This  harbor  is  a  naval 
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station,  and.  at  the  very  moment  the 
.  U-53  entered,  it  was  filled  with  American 
warships.  The  submarine  could  readily 
have  discharged  a  fair  percentage  of  her  tor- 
pedoes against  these  vessels.  She  might 
have  pursued  her  way  up  Long  I  sland  Sound, 
sailed  into  Bridgeport,  and  landed  a  few 
shells  in  the  works  of  the  Remington  Arms 
Company.  Or  she  might  have  gone  still 
further  up  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
destroyed  several  large  battleships  there, 
and  shelled  the  dreadnaught  California, 
now  under  construction  at  that  station. 
The  U-5J  could  not  have  done  all  these 
things,  because  her  supply  of  torpedoes 
would  not  have  sufficed ;  it  is  plain  enough, 
however,  that,  in  our  unprotected  condi- 
tion last  October,  which  continues  virtu- 
ally up  to  the.present  writing,  she  could 
have  inflicted  terrific  damage. 

But  now  let  us  change  the  picture.  Sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  Navy  had 
mapped  out  a  complete  plan  for  fighting 
submarines  and  was  ready  for  this  pre- 
sumptuous German  emissary.  What  then 
would  have  happened?  Perhaps  in  time 
our  naval  experts,  who  are  by  no  means 
unskilful,  will  work  out  more  successful 
schemes  for  submarine-hunting  than  the 
English,  but  what  we  can  learn  from  this 
latter  source  will  do  excellent  service.  In 
that  case  our  Navy  would  have  plotted  the 
most  vulnerable  points  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board— say  the  waters  about  the  entrance 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  those  about  Delaware 
Bay,  those  about  New  York,  which  would 
include  the  waters  outside  Sandy  Hook 
as  well  as  those  about  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Sound— which  the  U~53  entered— 
and  those  about  Boston.  Each  of  these 
areas  command  our  greatest  ports — the 
Chesapeake;  Baltimore,  Washington,  Rich- 
mond: the  Delaware;  Philadelphia,  and 
Wilmington:  the  others;  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  all  the  places  reached  by  Long 
Island  Sound.  These  are  the  Atlantic 
areas  which,  in  the  opinion  of  naval  men, 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  sub- 
marines. They  fear  not  so  much  for 
Charleston,  Galveston,  and  New  Orleans, 
though  probably,  because  local  sentiment 
would  no  doubt  insist,  these  waters  would 
be  specially  guarded  also.  Each  one  of 
these  areas  would  be  divided  into  sectors. 


A  naval  officer,  with  a  patrol  of  sna 
ships— destroyers,  light  cruisers,  torpei 
boats,  gunboats,  converted  yachts,  or 
motor  boats — would  constantly  sail  o>c 
his  sector.    He  would  be,  like  a  policema: 
responsible  for  a  few  square  miles  as  r-. 
"beat."    His  business  would  be  to  waf 
for  submarines,  and  to  destroy  them  wher- 
ever they  appeared.    How  would  he  t* 
able  to  discover  the  enemy?    It  is  some- 
what simpler  than  most  people  suppose. 

First  of  all,  we  must  free  our  muni 
of  one  prevailing  idea.  The  most  spec- 
tacular characteristic  of  a  submarine  . 
that  it  sails  under  the  water,  and  this  fa^ 
has  persuaded  most  of  us  that  it  is  exck- 
sively  an  under-water  craft.  Our  imagina- 
tions have  been  filled  with  pictures  of  tr. 
stealthy  foe,  lurking  always  unseen  benea:* 
the  waves,  delivering  its  dart  and  e- 
caping  without  once  revealing  its  where- 
abouts. Now  this  picture  is  not  strict/, 
accurate.  According  to  Captain  Sims.  c«r 
the  United  States  Navy — the  informatio- 
is  taken  from  his  testimony  before  ih* 
House  Naval  Committee — a  submanrc 
always  reveals  her  presence  to  the  seeir.£ 
eye.  If  near  the  surface,  her  periscope 
leaves  the  betraying  wake,  and,  even  wher 
she  is  a  hundred  feet  or  more  under  wattr 
she  always  disturbs  the  surface  in  a 
that,  to  the  experienced  observer,  make 
her  presence  known.  The  watcher  in  a: 
airplane  quickly  sees  such  disturbance 
even  if  the  submersible  is  too  far  under  xht 
sea  to  be  seen  itself. 

But  the  important  fact  is  that  the  sub- 
marine spends  most  of  her  time  on  t>* 
surface.  The  U-$/s  ability  to  sail  seven!  • 
miles  under  water  without  rising  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  achievement.  Mos- 
submarines,  that  is,  cannot  keep  suS 
merged  nearly  so  long.  The  reason  is  tru* 
it  has  to  come  to  the  surface  to  rechar^ 
its  electric  batteries.  This  rechargine  ^ 
done  by  the  oil  engines,  which  can  wcr. 
only  on  the  surface,  because  of  the  exhau ' 
In  addition  to  its  other  disadvantage 
this  recharging  process  makes  a  noise  th: 
can  be  heard  five  miles  away,  which  mear 
that  the  submarine  blatantly  advertae 
its  presence.  While  undergoing  this  o*- 
deal,  the  submarine  is  in  a  helpless  cond- 
tion,  and  a  well  aimed  shot,  even  from  : 
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small  gun,  such  as  a  motor  boat  can  carry, 
ran  pierce  its  thin  steel  plates  and  send 
it  to  the  bottom.  If  the  North  Sea  could 
yield  up  the  tragedies  of  this  kind  that 
lave  marked  the  present  war,  the  sub- 
marine would  lose  some  of  its  terrors— 
:or  those  fearing  its  attacks. 

If  we  had  been  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany  last  fall  and  prepared  for  sub- 
marine attacks,  the  U-53  could  never 
have  got  into  Newport  Harbor.  That 
harbor  would  have  been  protected  by  booms 
and  nets  which  would  have  shut  out  sub- 
marines. The  eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
Sound  would  have  been  swarming  with 
many  different  kinds  of  patrol  boats,  while 
airplanes  and  seaplanes  would  have 
constantly  been  searching  the  seas  from 
above.  The  scene  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly animated  one — and  one  not  at 
all  inviting  even  to  a  U-53.  In  this  way 
the  English  have  patrolled  the  Channel 
and  kept  the  way  open  for  transporting 
millions  of  troops  and  untold  quantities 
of  supplies  to  Northern  France.  The 
scheme  works  so  well  that  German  sub- 
marines do  not  enter  these  waters.  Had 
we  established  such  a  system,  a  repetition 
of  the  U-5)'s  activities  off  Nantucket 
would  not  be  as  easy  as  it  would  be  un- 
der present  conditions.  Assume  an  at- 
tack under  such  conditions.  The  watch- 
ful aviator  on  the  outlook,  or  a  light 
cruiser,  sees  a  familiar  disturbance  on  the 
surface,  or  even  the  wake  of  the  peri- 
scope. Perhaps  the  submarine,  having 
exhausted  its  storage  battery,  rises  to  the 


surface.  The  likelihood,  in  the  latter  case, 
is  that  some  one  of  the  swarming  craft 
would  see  it  and  immediately  let  go  a  three- 
inch  shell.  That  would  end  that  particu- 
lar submarine.  But  it  might  succeed  in 
submerging  before  the  gun  could  be 
pointed  or  a  boat  get  near  enough  to 
ram.  Even  in  that  case  its  doom  would 
probably  be  sealed,  for  a  submarine 
that  once  betrays  its  presence  is  usually 
caught. 

The  observing  vessel  immediately  wire- 
lesses to  all  its  fellow  searchers  that  a 
submarine  is  thereabouts.  Now  every- 
body knows  one  thing  about  this  subma- 
rine. If  it  is  the  U-53,  everyone  knows 
that  it  cannot  sail  more  than  seventy  miles 
under  the  water  without  coming  to  the 
surface.  Take  the  spot  where  the  sub- 
marine went  down  as  the  centre  and  draw 
about  it  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  seventy 
miles.  Clearly,  the  U-53,  when  it  rises 
to  the  surface,  must  rise  somewhere  within 
this  circle.  And,  since  the  expectant 
patrol  knows  the  speed  of  the  quarry,  it 
can  tell  almost  precisely  where  it  will  be 
at  a  particular  time.  Since  it  goes  at  a 
speed  of,  say,  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  one 
hour  the  submarine  will  be  somewhere  in  a 
circle  ten  miles  away  from  the  centre,  in 
two  hours  twenty  miles,  and  so  on.  Now 
all  these  facts  are  sent  by  wireless  to  the 
patrolling  fleet.  All  vessels  ten  miles 
away  form  in  a  line  and  sweep  across  this 
circle;  those  twenty  miles  way  form  an- 
other line  and  sweep  across  the  other 
circle,  and  so  on.    Within  a  few  hours  one 


RELATIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  GERMANY'S  "0- 

U-i 

Built  1906 
Length  139  feet 
Displacement  240  tons 
Speed  (surface)  1 1  knots 
Speed  (submerged)  9  knots 
Torpedoes  viSuuh 
Torpedo  Tubes  1  forward 
Cruising  Radius  700  miles 
Periscopes  1 
Guns  on  decko 


I"  AND  " 


U-53 


Built  1916 

Length  2 1 3  feet.  3  inches 
Displacement  800  tons 
Speed  (surface)  18  knots 
Speed  (submerged)  10  knots 
Torpedoes  10 

Torpedo  Tubes  a  forward — 2  aft 
Cruising  Radius  10,000  miles 
Periscopes  3 
Guns  on  deck  2 
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of  the  cordons  usually  picks  up  the  enemy. 
If  it  comes  to  the  surface,  a  shot  ends 
its  career,  but  the  periscope  wake  or  the 
surface  disturbance  serves  the  purpose 
quite  as  well.  Now  two  destroyers  arrive, 
and,  entirely  "unbeknownst"  to  the  poor 
submarine,  station  themselves,  one  on  each 
side,  some  distance  ahead  of  the  wake. 
They  throw  out  a  net  ahead  of  the  wake— a 
net  of  ingenious  workmanship.  It  is 
made  of  wire  rope,  about  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil,  and  the  meshes  are  of  great  size — 
about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  square.  The 
net  has  floats  on  top  that  keep  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  the  float  on  a  fish  line  and  on 
the  bottom  are  weights  that  keep  the  whole 
thing  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The 
submarine  cannot  submerge  to  very  great 
depths  on  account  of  the  pressure — 200 
feet  being  about  the  limiting  depth.  It 
sails  innocently  along  therefore,  until  it 
pushes  its  nose  into  these  meshes.  Most 
people  can  visualize  what  happens  now. 
The  net  trails  along  on  both  sides  of  the 
submarine— its  progress  revealing  the  fact 
that  something  below  is  supplying  the 
motive  power.  Perhaps  the  net  suddenly 
stops;  that  means  that  the  hidden  sub- 
marine has  stopped,  its  navigators  having 
made  the  horrible  discovery  that  they  are 
trapped — or  perhaps  the  net  has  become 
twisted  in  the  propeller.  Under  these 
conditions  the  wise  submarine  rises  to  the 
surface.  It  surrenders,  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy,  and  its  crew  are  made 
prisoners.  If  it  does  not  take  such  action 
one  of  two  things  will  happen.  The  en- 
emy will  wait  upon  the  surface  until  the 
submersiblecomes  up  or,  if  it  starts  moving, 
the  enemy  will  follow  until  the  inevitable 
uprising.  But  perhaps  the  surface  com- 
mander gets  impatient;  in  such  a  case 
he  can  let  a  bomb  down  into  the  water, 
which  will  explode  when  it  touches  the 
roof  of  the  submarine.  Of  course,  the 
submerged  Germans  know  that  this  bomb 
is  likely  to  drop  at  any  minute;  the  "psy- 
chology" of  such  a  situation  tends  to  per- 
suade the  imprisoned  crew  to  surrender. 

This  is  the  way  we  could  have  handled 
the  U-5j.  Unfortunately  the  German  sit- 
uation found  us  without  booms,  or  nets,  or 
a  sufficient  force  of  destoyers  and  light 
cruisers.    The  moral  is  plain.    We  should 


rush  these  features  of  our  preparations 
before  any  others.  There  is  little  questioc 
that  a  large  patrol  of  small  vessels,  at  the 
places  described,  would  protect  us  from 
the  only  warfare  Germany  can  now  sen  J 
against  us.  Possibly  she  has  types  of 
submarines  against  which  this  method  of 
defense  will  be  useless,  but  it  is  not  likdy 
But  our  greatest  need,  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties, is  in  preparation.  We  shall  have  to 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the 
Navy  and  spend  large  amounts  of  money, 
in  order  to  put  it  in  fighting  trim.  Fortu- 
nately we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  this,  for  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
we  shall  engage  in  naval  hostilities  on  a 
large  scale.  Our  navy  chiefs  understand 
perfectly  what  we  need  and  have  made  all 
their  plans  for  eventualities;  the  political 
branch  is  the  only  thing  that  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  an  efficient  Navy.  The  Navy 
Department  has  lost  much  valuable  time 
in  the  last  two  years  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  German  difficulty  found  the  Secretary 
engaged  in  a  characteristic  squabble  with 
our  largest  munition  manufacturers.  The 
first  step  in  preparedness  should  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  munition  makers  and  the 
Administration.  Uncle  Sam  should  aban- 
don at  once  all  his  wild  goose  schemes  for 
armor  plants  and  projectile  factories  and 
get  to  work  with  the  manufacturers  who 
are  ready  to  begin  work  immediately. 
Practically  all  these  concerns  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government,  and 
it  is  only  the  cheapest  demagogism  which 
detects  in  this  willingness  a  desire  to  make 
huge  profits.  The  Government  can  com- 
mandeer any  plants,  but  the  effective  way 
to  use  them  is  under  their  own  manage- 
ment, directed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  its  Advisory  Commission. 
Practically  all  the  munition  makers  in 
the  United  States  are  willing  now  to 
undertake  work  upon  this  basis.  Even 
before  the  crisis,  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Naval  Committee,  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Bethlehem  Sted 
Company  has  offered  to  build  warships 
for  the  United  States,  on  the  agreement 
that  the  Federal  Government,  after  an 
examination  of  all  their  books,  shall  fix 
the  price.   This  represents  the  attitude  of 
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THE   INITIAL  STEPS   IN  A  SUBMARINE  S  DIVE 

On  the  right,  the  submarine  is  running  along  the  surface;  in  the  centre,  the  ballast  tanks  have  been 
led  and  the  submarine  is  awash;  on  the  left,  the  horizontal  rudders  are  turned,  the  motors  set  working, 
id  the  submarine  glides  under  the  surface 


ractically  all  our  armament  makers  and 
certainly  offers  a  fair  basis  for  getting 
)gether.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Daniels  has 
wored  these  offers,  being  obsessed  with 
le  idea  of  government  manufacture,  an 
lea  that  cannot  be  immediately  effective 
n  a  large  scale  for  plants  cannot  be 
rected  and  placed  upon  a  working  basis 
jr  two  or  three  years;  clearly,  therefore, 
<e  shall  have  to  depend  upon  our  private 
lakers.  And  the  resources  of  our  private 
iakers*are  large  and  can  be  extended  al- 
most without  limit. 
Pressure  is  beingwexercised  upon  the 


Government  to  speed  up  the  building 
programme  adopted  in  the  bill  of  1916. 
This  stipulates  that  work  should  be  started 
immediately  upon  four  battleships,  four 
battle  cruisers,  four  scout  cruisers,  twenty 
destroyers,  three  submarines  of  800  tons 
displacement,  twenty-seven  submarines 
of  about  $00  tons,  one  experimental  sub- 
marine, one  fuel  ship,  one  hospital  ship, 
one  ammunition  ship,  and  one  gunboat. 
The  Department  has  already  let  contracts 
for  all  these  vessels  except  the  four  battle 
cruisers  and  three  scout  cruisers.  These 
units,  as  well  as  the  others  provided  in  the 


RUNNING  SUBMERGED 


On  the  right,  the  submarine  is  steered  by  the  periscopes  ami  kept  at  the  correct  depth  by  the  horizontal 
rudders;  in  the  centre,  the  boat  is  completely  submerged  and  steers  by  compass  and  clock;  and  on  the  left,  by 
letting  more  water  into  the  ballast  tank         boat  rests  lightly  on  the  bottom 
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1916  bill,  are  intended  to  form  fJart  of  a 
modern  symmetrical  navy.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  present  exigency,  so  far  as 
rush  construction  is  concerned,  would  be 
met  best  by  hurrying  work  on  this  pro- 
gramme. The  Allies  already  have  battle 
fleets  large  enough  to  "contain"  the  Ger- 
man squadrons.  The  war,  as  already  said, 
has  settled  down  to  submarine  operations. 
Our  work,  so  far  as  we  have  any  to  do, 
should  be  concentrated  upon  meeting  this 
menace.  Clearly,  therefore,  our  shipyards 
should  be  devoted  to  turning  out,  in  large 
quantities,  the  type  of  vessel  most  useful 
for  fighting  submarines.  We  should  not 
neglect  work  on  larger  units  of  the  fleet, 
for  there  are  other  national  dangers  facing 
us  than  those  that  come  from  Germany, 
but  the  Department  should  certainly 
devote  much  attention  to  turning  out  de- 
stroyers, light  and  swift  cruisers,  and  other 
vessels  of  special  type  which  have  demon- 
strated great  usefulness  in  meeting  pre- 
cisely the  present  situation.  The  greatest 
lack  in  the  American  Navy,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  destroyers  and  this  lack  we 
should  immediately  set  about  to  remedy, 
even  at  the  cost  of  delaying  other  work. 

Clearly,  such  fighting  as  America  may 
do  will  be  upon  the  sea.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  should  ignore  the 
possibility  of  land  warfare.  Indeed,  the 
War  College  has  all  its  plans  matured  for 
precisely  the  contingency  we  are  now  fac- 
ing, and,  in  case  war  is  declared,  the 
Army  will  be  transformed  on  to  a  war  basis 
according  to  these  plans.  The  Army  will 
have  three  separate  tasks  in  mind.  The 
first,  and  probably  the  least  important, 
will  be  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  crush, 
at  the  first  indication,  any  local  disorders; 
the  police  and  militia  will  mainly  guard 
against  any  dangers  of  this  sort,  but  there 
is  a  chance,  though  a  remote  one,  that  reg- 
ular troops  will  be  required.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  work  will  be  the  formation 
of  a  large  force,  with  the  regular  Army  as 
its  nucleus,  to  form  a  defense  against 
possible  invasion.  Here,  again,  the  likeli- 
hood of  any  such  use  for  the  Army  is  re- 
mote. But,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy, 
the  War  Department  will  entertain  the 
possibility  that  the  British  fleet  may  break 
down  and  our  own  give  way,  calamities 


that  would  make  our  coast  subject  to  in- 
vasion. Our  War  College,  of  course,  ha> 
the  most  complete  plans  formed  to  meet  am 
such  dangers.  The  third  use  of  the  Armv 
would  be  as  a  force  that  might  be  trans- 
ported for  field  work  in  France.  This  migh* 
take  the  form  of  an  expeditionary  force  m 
50,000  or  100,000  men,  such  as  England 
put  in  France  in  the  early  days  of  ih« 
war,  an  action  we  should  take,  if  we  tori, 
it  at  all,  merely  for  its  moral  value 
Again,  we  might  send  a  substantial  force, 
one  or  two  million  strong,  or  even  strong:, 
for  real  work  in  pushing  back  the  Ger- 
man line. 

All  this  discussion,  to  those  familiar 
with  our  standing  forces,  sounds  rather 
academic.  Yet  it  is  not  necessarily  so 
At  the  earliest,  we  could  not  get  an  Armv 
of  a  million  men  ready  within  a  year,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  we  should  have 
a  year,  or  even  a  longer  time,  in  which  to 
do  it.  Nor  would  such  a  force  be  neces- 
sarily unwelcome  to  the  Allies,  for.  in  2 
year  or  two  from  now,  assuming  that  the 
war  lasts  that  long,  their  forces  might  be 
so  depleted  that  a  large  army  from  this 
side  would  prove  highly  useful.  There  i> 
not  the  slightest  question  that,  given  time, 
we  could  raise  and  equip  a  larger  army  than 
any  of  the  competing  nations,  except  in  i: 
perhaps,  Russia.  The  census  shows  thai 
there  are  20.000,000  men  in  the  United 
States  of  military  age,  from  18  to  45.  ll 
we  take  the  military  age  as  from  18  to  32. 
we  have  nearly  10,000,000  and  if  from  iJ* 
to  23,  nearly  5,000,000.  Moreover,  about 
1,000,000  young  men  reach  military  apt 
here  every  year.  Thus,  if  we  went  into 
the  business  of  raising  armies,  we  should 
not  lack  men;  nor,  in  view  of  our  huge 
manufacturing  plants,  should  we  tack 
equipment.  At  present,  public  sentiment 
would  probably  not  support  sending  a  large 
conscript  army  to  France,  but,  if  German 
ruthlessness  is  manifested  in  all  its  logical 
extremes,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  ma> 
Most  intelligent  public  sentiment  agree 
upon  one  point,  and  that  is  that  we  should 
adopt  at  once  universal  military  ser- 
vice. We  should  not  repeat  the  blunder 
England  has  made  in  this  war — which 
are  nearly  the  same  blunders  we  made  m 
the  Civil  War. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IF  WE  are  to  have  war  with  Germany 
the  obvious  way  for  us  to  conduct  it 
is  the  way  which  will  most  quickly 
and    effectively   gain   our  object, 
whether  that  object  be  the  ending 
the  Prussian  military  idea  or  merely  the 
iding  of  the  particular  symptom  of  that 
lea  which  chiefly  affects  us — the  U-boat 
arfare. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  way  for 

>  to  fight  Germany  is  to  do  certain  definite 
lings  to  make  the  Allies'  war  on  Germany 
lore  effective. 

First  and  foremost  is  our  financial  co- 
peration  with  England  and  France.  In 
ie  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  war  the 
nited  States  has  changed  from  a  debtor 

>  a  creditor  nation.  Where  formerly 
□t  of  every  dollar  made  in  this  country  a 
ttle  interest  had  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to 
ay  for  the  money  Europe  had  lent  us, 
ow  we  have  not  only  paid  back  the  debt 
ut  we  in  our  turn  receive  interest  from 
urope.  When  the  war  began,  as  a  nation  we 
robably  owed  Europe  4  or  5  billion  dollars, 
r  $400  to  $500  a  head  for  each  person  in 
ie  country.  Five  per  cent,  on  5  billion 
ollars  is  250  million  dollars  a  year  Some- 
ning  like  that  is  what  we  have  been  pay- 
ig  to  Europe  every  year  in  interest.  Dur- 
ig  the  war  we  have  paid  off  most  of  our 

billion  debt  and  have  lent  the  Allies  4 
r  5  billion.  It  is  this  money  which  they 
ave  spent  here  and  which  accounts  for 
ur  phenomenal  prosperity. 

This  foreign  trade  prosperity  is  almost 
miversal  in  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  idea  that  it  consists 
hiefly  of  steel  and  iron  products — muni- 
ions.  Between  1913  and  1916,  the  exports 
>f  wheat,  flour,  oats,  meat,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts increased  more  than  did  the  exports 
>f  iron  and  steel  products.  But  curiously 
:nough,  although  this  prosperity  is  all  over 


the  country,  it  is  chiefly  financed  through 
one  firm — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 

The  national  banking  system  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  hasx  held  aloof 
from  any  participation  in  the  lending  of 
money  or  credit  to  the  Allies  for  them  to 
spend  here  to  increase  our  prosperity. 
Our  foreign  markets,  therefore,  have  been 
limited  to  the  gold  the  Allies  could  send  us 
and  the  Allied  securities  which  Morgan  & 
Company  could  sell.  But  if  we  wished  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  insure  Germany's  de- 
feat, the  United  States  Government  could 
put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  on  the  credit 
of  England  and  France  and  they  would  be 
assured  of  plenty  of  credit  here  with  which 
to  purchase  everything  that  they  can 
want  from  us.  As  far  as  our  prosperity 
is  dependent  upon  foreign  purchases,  it 
would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  our  helping  the  Allies. 

To  put  our  financial  resources  behind 
those  of  the  Allies  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  would  immediately  relieve  them  of 
their  worst  financial  problem — that  of 
keeping  a  proper  gold  supply  at  home. 

The  second  definite  thing  which  we  can 
do  is  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Allied 
navies  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  had  to  keep  in 
the  Western  Atlantic  a  large  number  of 
lesser  war  vessels  to  combat  raiders,  to 
search  for  submarines,  to  see  that  the 
interned  German  merchant  ships  do 
not  escape,  and  to  keep  up  a  general 
patrol.  This  has  been  no  simple  task, 
for  many  are  the  breaches  of  neutral- 
ity that  the  Germans  have  attempted 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States.  This  piece  of 
work  can  be  taken  over  by  our  Navy. 
Also,  if  the  German  submarines  succeed  in 
making  raids  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
our  Navy  can  undertake  to  convoy  our 
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merchant  ships  until  they  reach  the  area 
which  the  Allies  will  patrol  on  their  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  one  move — the  use 
of  our  Navy  for  patrol  work — will  be  of 
infinite  use  to  the  Allies,  for  it  will  free  all 
their  lighter  war  vessels  which  are  now  in 
Western  waters  to  prosecute  the  anti- 
submarine war  more  vigorously  around 
England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Allies  now  need  no  further  ships  to  aug- 
ment their  grand  fleet,  but  the  increase  in 
size  and  cruising  range  of  submarines  has 
enlarged  the  area  necessary  for  patrol 
work,  and  these  light  cruisers  may  be 
taken  away  from  here  and  used  in  Euro- 
pean waters  to  great  advantage. 

Not  that  the  Allies  fear  the  ability  of  the 
Germans  to  get  any  decisive  result  by 
their  renewal  of  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare. The  Germans  have  tried  their  ut- 
most, despite  their  protestations  in  their 
answer  to  our  Sussex  note,  to  torpedo  the 
two  largest  ships  still  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice between  New  York  and  England,  the 
Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  and  for  a  year 
they  failed.  The  chances  of  their  getting 
such  boats  under  the  new  conditions  are 
not  much  greater  than  they  have  been 
before.  As  an  English  captain  said: 
"Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  great  threat 
is  pure  bluff,  and  the  other  twenty-five  per 
cent,  will  rapidly  diminish  into  futility." 
And  that  is  probably  true.  For  once 
all  merchantmen  are  allowed  to  arm 
themselves  the  submarine  war  becomes 
much  less  effective.  So  far,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels 
has  been  the  attitude  of  the  United  States: 
that  ships  armed  in  any  way  except  de- 
fensively would  be  considered  vessels  of 
war  and  could  not  trade  with  our  ports. 
With  this  restriction  removed  the  defense 
against  submarines  will  be  much  easier. 

SUBMARINE  DEFENSE 

The  German  submarine  now  has  little 
or  no  love  for  the  armed  tramp  or  steamer. 
It  is  not  as  simple  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  sink  a  ship  without  rising  to  the  surface. 
A  submarine  can  carry  only  a  limited 
number  of  torpedoes,  whereas  it  can  carry 
enough  ammunition  to  sink  many  ships. 
Before  now  the  Germans  felt  fairly  sure 
when  they  met  a  ship  from  the  United 


States  that  it  was  unarmed  or  only  armed 
with  guns  on  the  stern.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  submarine  had  a  more  equa. 
chance  of  sinking  the  ship  if  it  resisted 
To  torpedo  a  ship  a  submarine  must  com 
fairly  close  and  must  show  its  periscope, 
which  at  a  short  distance  is  plainly  visible 
and  is  not  an  impossible  target. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  the  Germans  couid 
establish  submarine  stations.  There  ar; 
thousands  of  small  inlets  and  islands  almost 
inaccessible  which  would  make  excellent 
points  of  refuge  for  the  U-boats.  Or* 
of  the  first  moves  that  the  United  States 
should  do  is  to  establish  a  complete  force 
— perhaps  civilian-volunteer — to  patrd 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Maine  to  seek  out 
any  such  places  and  destroy  them.  W<r 
have  more  than  a  thousand  motor  boats  al- 
ready enrolled  in  our  naval  reserve  and 
the  makers  of  such  speed  launches  could 
be  organized  to  turn  their  output  to 
increasing  this  fleet  to  aid  in  this  work. 
To  stop  absolutely  the  submarine  warfare 
is  the  first  and  main  piece  of  work  for  our 
naval  and  military  authorities  to  take  up 
And  the  work  of  the  fleet  will  be  to  a  large 
extent  nullified  if  we  do  not  see  to  it  that 
no  submarine  can  use  some  spots  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  bases. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  can  very 
materially  aid  the  Allies  by  eliminat- 
ing submarine  bases,  by  taking  over  the 
patrol  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  It  has 
already  taken  off  the  restriction  against 
armed  ships  entering  our  ports.  In  these 
three  ways  the  United  States  can  help  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  tonnage  by  submarine  war 

THE  SHIPPING  PROBLEM 

We  can  also  in  two  ways  add  greatly  to 
the  world's  tonnage.  In  the  first  place 
we  can  take  over,  repair,  and  commission 
the  great  German  merchant  fleet  which 
now  lies  in  American  harbors.  There  art 
ninety-one  of  these  ships  with  a  gjros* 
tonnage  of  594,696  tons.  This  is  mort 
than  a  quarter  of  all  the  Allied  and  neutra 
tonnage  destroyed  in  1916— which  amounL 
to  just  more  than  two  million  tons.  It  o 
difficult  to  tell  how  quickly  these  Germar 
ships  could  be  gotten  into  service  because 
not  only  have  they  deteriorated  from  lac» 
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ENTENTE  ALLIES 


Great  Britain  

France  

Italy   

Russia   

Portugal  

Totals  


CONSTRUCTION  I916 

SHIPS  TOWN  A  I  . E 


5IO 

IO 
JO 

o 

o 


550 


720.368 

39.457 
60.472 


o 
o 


820.297 


DESTRUCTION  1916 


SHIPS 


476 


25 

7 


TOXWAGE 


M35.578 
«  «9.3?6 
15".482 
29.709 
9.077 


LOSS  OR  GAIN  I916 


±8 

—  59 

—  35 


TO^NACE 


—4I5.2IO 

—  79.879 

—  9l,OIO 

—  29,709 

—  9.077 


673       I.445J82    I  —12)  —624.885 


NEUTRALS 


Holland.. 
Norway. . 
Sweden  .  . 
Denmark 
Spain  ... 
Greece  . . 


Totals  

United  States. 


Grand  Totals   2199 


297  208,180 
70  44,903 

35  40.090 
30  37,150 
4  10,071 
0  0 

33  79.'84 
199  262.739 
20  39.273 
52  49.312 
20  39.273 
36  70.090 

+264^  +128,996 
—129  —217.816 

+  15      +  817 

—  22      —  12,162 

—  t6     —  29,202 

—  36     —  70.090 

436  340.394 
1313  560.239 

360  539.871 
4  «4.'8i 

+    76  —199.477 
+  1209  +546.058 

2199  1.720,930 

«037  ".999.234 

+  1162  —278,304 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESTRUCTION 

The  table  shows  the  total  number  of  ships  and  their 
ronnage  constructed  in  the  Allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries during  1916.  and  the  number  destroyed  during 
he  same  period.  Of  the  British  ships.  176  were 
rtther  trawlers  or  fishing  smacks  of  less  than  600 
ons.  On  the  other  hand,  one  half  of  the  American 
ihips  built,  comprising  about  one  fifth  of  the  tonnage, 
s  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  unavailable  for  merchant 
ervice.  Fifty  of  the  ships  totalling  about  40,000 
ons  built  in  America  were  for  foreign  customers. 

During  1916.  the  net  reduction  of  the  neutral  and 
Mlied  tonnage  was  278,304  tons,  whereas  the  number 
>f  ships  increased  1 162.  The  total  Allied  and  neutral 
onnage  last  year  amounted  to  about  42,000,000 
ons.  In  1916  the  Germans  lessened  it  by  less  than 
wo  thirds  of  one  per  cent.  England's  loss  in  tonnage 
>ver  and  above  the  amount  built  in  1916  was  41 5,2 10 
ons.  Against  this  loss  can  be  credited  700,000  tons 
>f  enemy  shipping  seized  on  German  ships  chartered 
rorn  Portugal,  which  makes  a  cl«ar  gain  in  tonnage 

>f  care  but  they  have  been  to  some  extent 
>urposely  damaged  by  the  German  crews. 

Certain  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
rommanders  of  interned  German  ships  to 
io  some  definite  act  on  January  31st. 
I  ust  what  move  was  contemplated  is  not 
<nown,  for  the  Government  got  wind  of  it 
ind  closed  the  ports  and  inspected  ail  the 
ihips.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  harbor,  how- 
ever, one  zealous  German  captain  sank  his 
•hip,  and  in  New  York  harbor  the  Germans 
:hrew  overboard  much  machinery  and 
Jestroyed  many  papers  and  did  other 
damage. 

But  whatever  the  damage  turns  out  to 
be  it  can  certainly  be  fairly  rapidly  made 


OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  IN  I916 

for  Great  Britain.  In  1915,  the  U-Boat  warfare  did 
not  destroy  as  much  British  tonnage  as  was  built  in 
the  British  Empire. 

The  United  States  has  under  construction,  to  be 
commissioned  in  1917,  357  ships  totalling  1,250,72a 
tons.  Unquestionably  the  Allied  nations  are  increas- 
ing their  output.  To  this  we  can  add  the  91  Ger- 
man ships  interned  in  the  United  States,  nearly 
600,000  tons.  To  overcome  this  enormous  increase 
in  shipping,  the  Germans  must  multiply  their  sub- 
marine destructiveness  by  many  times  their  previous 
efforts. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  many  ships  the  Germans 
sink  but  what  kind  of  ships  and  in  what  business 
these  ships  are  employed;  the  sinking  of  trawlers 
and  hospital  ships  does  not  directly  hurt  the  Allied 
food  supply. 

It  is  a  race  between  the  submarine  blockade  and 
starvation  in  Germany,  with  the  odds  against  the 
submarine 

good.  These  ships  would  take  the  place 
of  three  or  four  months'  losses  at  4he  rate 
at  which  the  submarine  war  was  conducted 
last  year,  or  one  to  two  months'  losses  if 
theGerman  U-boat  warfare  averages  double 
its  former  toll. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  ship  production  of 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  the  majority 
of  the  building  is  for  the  ocean  and  not  the 
lake  trade. 

During  the  past  year  American  ship- 
yards have  turned  out  560,239  tons  of 
shipping.  With  only  the  same  amount  of 
building  during  the  next  year  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  interned  German  fleet 
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we  should  add  to  the  world's  tonnage  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  what  the  Germans 
sank  last  year.  This  not  only  would 
help  the  Allies  but  it  would  also  help  us, 
for  the  more  ships  there  are  on  the  ocean 
the  more  of  our  products  can  go  abroad. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  can 
do  better  in  building  than  we  did  last  year, 
for  the  demand  has  increased  our  ship- 
yard facilities.  There  are  1,250,000  tons 
contracted  for  to  be  finished  during  the 
next  year.  There  is,  moreover,  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  British  experience 
which  would  help  us  materially.  For  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war  we  watched  and 
often  criticized  the  British  efforts  at 
organization  and  central  control.  We  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  see  what  their 
slowness  fully  to  face  their  problems  cost 
them  and  if  the  lesson  were  of  value  to  us 
we  would  put  under  Government  direction 
not  only  the  building  of  warships  but  the 
building  of  merchant  ships  as  well  and 
make  subject  to  regulation  not  only  the 
routes  and  times  of  the  sailing  of  American 
vessels  but  the  character  of  the  cargo.  It 
was  by  such  regulation  as  this  that  Great 
Britain  has  solved  the  problem  of  conges- 
tion in  her  ports  and  made  each  ton  of 
shipping  do  its  full  quota  of  essential  work. 
Presumably  the  recently  appointed  Federal 
Shipping  Board  would  take  over  the  direc- 
tion and  encouragement  of  merchant  ship- 
building and  the  direction  of  shipping 
so  as  to  prevent  port  congestion — though 
all  experience  would  prove  that  a  single 
able  man  would  do  much  better  than  a 
board  of  several  members. 

But  whether  under  a  board  or  a 
single  executive  our  shipping  should  be 
armed  to  combat  the  submarines,  should 
sail  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  comings  and  goings 
of  all  ships  should  be  subject  to  naval 
contingencies  and  orders.  Moreover, 
every  ship's  cargo  must  be  utilized  so  as  to 
give  the  maximum  aid.  Private  business 
and  shipments  should  come  second  to  war 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied 
countries.  The  control  of  the  shipments 
should  be  absolute,  so  that,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Allies,  the  Government  can  see 
that  it  is  done.  We  could  also  be  of  great 
aid,  by  taking  over  from  the  British  and 


French  all  the  censorship  of 
which  they  now  do  at  an  imi 
time  and  money.    Each  cargo 
the  United  States  should  be  tl 
inspected  and  passed  upon,  especiaflvtbt- 
goinfz  to  neutral  countries,  so  thatSjflK)  - 
done  at  Kirkwall  or  Gibraltar  >.^Bt  r 
a  large  measure,  done  away  with— the: 
not  only  saving  time  and  trouble  h, 
eliminating  a  large  amount  of  the  frict; 
now  caused  by  the  British  censorshi 
The  censoring  of  cargoes  on  JBBbk  l 
obviously  easier  and  more  certain  tb 
when  a  ship  is  stopped  en  route, 
another  piece  of  work  which 
has  felt  has  been  badly  done 
can  be  done  here — the  censors! 
cable,  and  wireless  in  the  United 
our  work  and  will  be  of  great 
the  Allies. 
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CONTROL  OF  SHIPB 

Of  course,  the  next  step  after 
control  of  our  shipping  into  the  hands 
the  Government  is  the  commandeer 
of  all  our  shipbuilding  plants,  which  Con- 
gress has  already  considered.    About  tu 
the  tonnage  building  now  in  the  United 
States  for  foreign  governments  is  corv 
tracted  for  by  Norwegian  firms. 

Under  similar  circumstances  abroad 
such  ships  were  taken  by  the  nations  where 
they  were  building.  In  any  case,  afte* 
the  war,  we  are  likely  to  find  that  we  have 
finally  acquired  a  great  merchant  marine 
and  if  we  can  reform  our  navigation  la^* 
so  as  to  give  shipping  a  fair  chance  we  will 
again  be  one  of  the  great  seafaring  nation 

However,  unless  we  go  further  in  02 
organization  for  transportation,  this  con- 
trol of  shipping  will  lose  a  great  part  of  it 
value.  On  February  5th,  Congress  too* 
up  the  question  of  control  of  railroads  an: 
telegraph  lines.  This  is,  of  course,  one  tf 
the  first  necessary  steps.  There  are  to-dr. 
running  into  the  great  Eastern  seabed 
ports  of  the  United  States  enough  ni- 
roads  to  supply  not  only  all  the  shippi : 
the  ports  can  take  care  of,  but  also  ti 
legitimate  business  of  those  ports.  B. 
there  is  little  national  cooperation  betwer 
these  roads.  One  of  the  underlyiu 
troubles  of  coal  famines,  high  food  prias 
and  freight  congestion  is  that  each  rat: 
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One  of  the  men  particularly  responsible  for  the  creation  of  theCouncilofNation.il  Defense,  which  is 
designed  to  bring  all  the  forces  of  transportation,  industry,  and  labor  into  effective  use  in  time  of  war.  a 
task  which  is  impossible  without  provision  for  universal  service  of  industry  as  well  as  of  men 


is  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  more  or 
less  alone.  England  quickly  came  to  a  rail- 
road dictator,  and  then  France,  and  now 
finally  Russia  has  come  to  the  same  point. 
It  took  some  of  those  countries  as  much  as 
two  years  to  come  to  it,  but  they  have 
proved  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  but 
effective,  and  it  is  a  lesson  that  the  United 
States  should  take  cognizance  of  and 
adopt  before  the  railroads  fail  us  and  we 
are  forced  to  it  through  failure  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  others. 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  the  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was  selected  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  organize 
the  railroads  so  that  they  could  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  time  of  war.  The  railroads 
need  his  direction  now.  There  is  a  great 
and  costly  freight  congestion.  The  rail- 
roads struggle  with  it  as  best  they  can. 
but  under  multitudinous  direction  and 
many  embarrassments.    The  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission,  the  federal  body 
having  most  to  do  with  their  affairs,  has 
no  power  to  help  the  situation.  To  do  our 
utmost  to  help  the  Allies  and  incidentally 
ourselves  we  need  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  centred  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  to  deal  with  the  rail  transportation 
in  cooperation  with  a  similar  controller  of 
shipping,  finance,  munitions,  etc. 

The  legal  neutrality  of  the  country  has 
prevented  the  Government  from  aiding 
and  encouraging  the  economic  alliance 
which  we  have  had  with  the  Entente  Allies 
ever  since  the  war  began — an  alliance 
which,  as  the  Germans  have  pointed  out,  is 
much  to  our  advantage.  But  now,  if  the 
Government  should  use  its  power  to  make 
that  economic  cooperation  more  effective 
we  could  by  just  that  much  help  the  Allies 
to  win — and,  in  so  doing,  win  ourselves;  for 
any  active  operations  of  our  own  against 
Germany  must  for  some  time  be  confined  to 
submarine  chasing  and  economic  pressure. 
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But  in  certain  Allied  circles  it  is  said 
that  a  couple  of  corps,  80,000  American 
soldiers,  in  France,  would  help  materially 
to  shorten  the  war  even  if  they  never  got 
farther  than  the  training  camps.  For  if 
we  had  80,000  men  training  in  France  and  a 
real  army  in  training  here  for  any  possible 
contingency  that  might  arise,  it  would  be 
complete  proof  to  Germany  that  sooner  or 
later  she  was  doomed.  The  German  army 
laughed  at  the  small  beginnings  of 
Kitchener's  army.  They  would  not  laugh 
at  any  similar  small  force  again. 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  question 
of  organization.  Would  not  the  equipping 
of  an  American  army  interfere  with  the 
delivery  of  munitions  to  the  Allies  and  do 
them  more  harm  than  our  army  could  ever 
do  good? 

Almost  immediately  after  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
Congress  took  up  the  question  of  control 
of  shipbuilding  yards  and  all  industrial 
plants  needed  for  putting  the  Nation  upon 
a  war  footing  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

There  is  a  definite  danger  that  the  United 
States  in  preparing  for  a  war  with  Ger- 
many may  do  irretrievable  harm  to  the 
Allies  by  this  very  move,  unless  it  is  care- 
fully thought  out.  And,  thereby,  we  should 
irretrievably  harm  ourselves;  for  the 
object  of  the  United  States  is  to  protect 
our  rights  and  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  humanity.  To  achieve  that  object  the 
downfall  of  Prussian  militarism  is  essential. 
Therefore,  as  we  can  achieve  that  end  only 
through  the  Allies,  it  would  be  a  fatal  blun- 
der on  the  part  of  this  country  to  be  so 
shortsighted  as  to  cripple  them  when  they 
are  fighting  for  that  very  end  which  the 
United  States  stands  for. 

Russia  to-day  has  large  orders  for  small 
arms  and  other  munitions  placed  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  Russian  campaigns  have  been 
unsuccessful  has  been  the  shortage  of 
munitions.  To-day  there  is  only  one  rifle 
for  every  four  men  in  their  armies.  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  the  two  greatest 
sources  of  supply  to  Russia.  If,  by  unin- 
telligent commandeering  of  plants,  we 
should  stop  shipments  of  these  supplies  to 
Russia,  we  shall  be  defeating  our  own  ends. 
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As  agent  for  the  Allies  his  house  has  had  thebrg?*: 
share  in  the  transactions  which  have  changed  ttx 
United  States  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation 
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Of  J.  P.  Morgan  Ac  Company,  the  chief  agents  of  th: 
Allied  governments  in  this  country  both  for  borrovwf 
money  and  for  spending  it.  and  therefore  the  ch:c! 
conduit  of  our  prosperity  based  on  export 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  head  of  the  Government  hanking  system  which  has  been  prevented  by  neutrality  from  giving  any 
aid  to  the  financing  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  chief  cause  of  our  present  prosperity,  but  which  could  greatly 
enlarge  the  Allies'  purchasing  power  in  the  United  States 


If  there  were  any  immediate  danger  to 
the  United  States;  if  there  were  any  reason 
to  believe  that  these  supplies  could  be  used 
immediately  by  our  authorities,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  it.  But  the  specifica- 
tions for  our  ordnance  and  munitions  are 
not  the  same  as  those  on  the  supplies  which 
our  private  firms  are  making  for  Europe, 
and  it  would  take  almost  as  long  to  readjust 
the  machinery  and  start  making  supplies 
for  our  army  as  it  would  to  turn  some  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United 
States  into  plants  for  war  material. 

The  other  great  danger  is  that  we  should 
hold  up  the  shipments  of  raw  materials  to 
France  and  England.  These  two  countries 
are  not  dependent  upon  us  for  manufac- 
tured products,  but  they  are  dependent  for 
a  large  part  of  their  raw  materials.  To 
stop  these  shipments  would  mean,  first,  the 
shutting  down  of  the  factories,  then  the 
shortage  of  munitions  at  the  front,  and 
ultimately,  if  kept  up  long  enough,  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Allies  and  the  triumph  of 
Prussian  militarism  and  autocracy. 

If  our  Government  commandeers  private 
works  or  calls  for  bids  indiscriminately, 


the  result  will  be  chaos,  high  prices,  and 
delay.  But  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
committee  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
of  which  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin  was  chair- 
man, compiled  a  list  of  27,000  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  United  States 
that  can  make  war  materials. 

This  inventory  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  is 
made  up  of  six  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  was  organized  to  coordinate  our  effort 
in  case  of  war.  It  is  the  body  which 
every  citizen  should  hold  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  Nation. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
England,  France,  and  Russia  sent  com- 
missions to  the  United  States  to  buy 
munitions.  Without  collaborating  they 
started  to  bid  against  each  other,  and 
naturally  prices  soared.  Finally  they  got 
together  and  now  are  buying  jointly. 
The  Council  of  National  Defense  should 
confer  with  the  Allies  so  that  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  mutually  served  but  not  to  the 
detriment  or  crippling  of  the  Allies  and 
to  the  infinite  advantage  of  Germany. 
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President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
National  Defense,  in  which  capacity  in  war  time  he  could  be  of  immense  service  to  the  country  in 
trolling  all  railroads  as  Colonel  I  hornton  has  control  of  all  railroad  transportation  in  Kngland 


We  must  make  certain  that  in  every 
move  of  our  preparedness  we  are  working 
toward  the  destruction  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism and  not  in  any  way  impeding  any 
action  that  goes  toward  that  achievement. 

However,  such  a  state  involves  im- 
mediately the  great  problem — perhaps  the 
gravest  which  France  and  England  had 
to  face — labor.  Certainly,  to  fulfil  ade- 
quately our  obligations  the  eight-hour 
day  in  all  work  pertaining  to  preparedness 
must  go  until  after  the  war.  Secretary 
Daniels  has  already  advocated  suspending 


the  eight-hour  day  in  all  navy  wori 
There  were  Englishmen  who.  earlvinth 
war,  did  not  conceive  the  proportions  of  th 
situations;  they  talked  of  England  "doin- 
her  share."  It  is  not  a  question  of  "share. 
Each  bit  of  new  energy  and  achievcnW 
means  that  the  duration  of  the  war  will  hr 
shortened  by  a  little;  therefore,  it  behoove 
each  country  not  to  divide  the  proHt~ 
into  parts  and  each  take  one  of  them,  bu' 
each  to  do  its  utmost  and  add  it  all  totht 
common  effort.  And  the  United  Statr 
will  not  and  cannot  do  its  utmost  if  lab' 
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FREIGHT  CONGESTION 

A  condition  growing  out  of  the  war  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  railroads  acting  independently 
and  without  Government  power,  but  which  can  be  managed  by  a  Government  controller  of  military  and 
civil  transportation 


does  not  willingly  help  in  carrying  out  should  every  one  be  submitted  to  an  arbi- 
the  war  work  of  the  United  States.  Labor  tration  board,  and  if  either  the  labor  or  the 
disputes,   wage  disputes,   time  disputes    employers  do  not  abide  by  the  decision. 
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Vice-president  of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine, under  whose  charge  both  l.nglish  and  American 
vessels  are  sailing  to  Kurope — among  these  being  the 
only  American  ships  carrying  American  mail  to  Europe 

then  is  the  time  for  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  take  control. 

England  and  France  have  settled  these 
troubles  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  once  again  we  should  take  a  leaf 
out  of  their  book  of  experience  and  profit 
by  it.  rather  than  go  through  their  same 
difficulties. 

Underlying  most  labor  disputes  is  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  price 
of  food  is  the  greatest  part  of  that  quesion. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  danger,  no 
matter  how  long  the  war  may  last,  of  an 
actual  shortage  of  food  in  this  country  such 
as  there  is  in  Europe.  The  Allies  are  bor- 
rowing the  money  from  us  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  f<M>d  that  they  buy  from  us. 
Because  of  this  increased  European  demand 
we  are  now  bidding  against  Europe  for  our 
own  food  supply  and  prices  are  soaring. 
The  food  situation  is  analogous  to  the 
munitions  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  when  the  Allies,  with  money  from 
the  same  sources,  were  bidding  against 
each  other  for  American  war  material. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  many 


food-price  scandals  in  the  United  State- 
dealers  holding  supplies  for  higher  price- 
speculative  corners  in  certain  commoditir 
and  other  devices  of  unscrupulous  gab- 
blers to  raise  the  prices  to  the  pubh. 
The  answer  to  such  a  situation  is.  of  count 
simple — and  it  was  one  of  the  first  move 
made  in  the  warring  countries — the  fOBK 
of  maximum  prices  for  foodstuffs.  Tip* 
is  a  need,  and  a  great  need,  for  a  <»k 
mission   to   fix   these   maximum  price 
.Mr.  Hoover  says,  in  regard  to  his  refiifaf 
Belgium,  that  he  has  worked  out  his  fen: 
relief  scheme  only  for  the  middle  arc 
laboring  classes.    "  I  have  never  seen 
said  he,  "  the  time  when  the  rich  cannot  gc. 
food.    They  can  take  care  of  themsefas 
And,  by  and  large,  the  farmer  will  see  tha' 
he  and  his  family  have  enough.  Otor 
problem  has  been  the  middle  classes  anc 
labor." 

Similar  testimony  is  reported  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Austria-Hungary  by  Mr.  Wuit 
von  Schierbrand  in  the  North  A  mem  a* 
Review  for  January.    He  says: 

"The  fighting  men  at  the  front  get  fairl\ 
enough  to  eat.  But  in  the  hinterland 
the  civilian  population  suffers  more  or  les> 
severely  from  an  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
ing food.    .    .  . 

"If  the  foodstuffs  of  both  Hungary  anJ 
Austria  were  put  into  a  joint  pool,  so  lu 
speak,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  mon- 
archy fed  out  of  it  evenly  there  would  br 
no  serious  difficulty.  It  would  mean  tint 
everybody  would  receive  about  70  per  cog. 
of  the  normal  supply  of  peace  days.  Bo: 
I  lungary  is  a  sovereign  state,  just  as  mucr 
as  Austria  is,  and  Hungarians  do  not  po> 
pose  to  stint  themselves  to  please  the 
people  of  the  other  half  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. Thus  it  is  that  Austria  goes  short 
in  her  rations — alarmingly  short." 

These  experiences  point  the  way  to  our 
course  in  controlling  food  supplies.  The\ 
indicate  that  the  food  problem  is  more  one 
of  distribution  than  of  quantity  and  that 
our  duty  is  to  govern  distribution  so  that 
there  will  be  no  excessive  high  prices  here 
and  also  so  that  we  should  not  work  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  Allies,  whose 
cause  is  patently  our  own. 

So  we  may  regulate  our  food  prices,  | 
and  perhaps  the  general  distribution  of  our 
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SHIPBUILDING  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

During  the  last  year  $60,000  tons  of  new  shipping  was  built  in  this  country,  about  25  percent,  of  the 
jmount  sunk  by  the  Germans  in  10.16.  Part  of  this  shipping  vtas  built  for  foreign  countries.  Twice  that 
I  mount  has  been  contracted  for  to  be  finished  during  the  next  vear 


ood  supply  over  the  whole  country. 
Primarily,  this  move  will  tend  to  lessen 
abor  troubles;  moreover,  equally  as  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  we  will  not  be 
Jefeating  Prussianism  if  we  do  not  organize 
m  every  way.  It  is  not  right  that  we 
should  allow  food  speculators  to  make 
huge  fortunes  from  France  and  England, 
as  well  as  from  ourselves.    We  must  fix 


maximum  prices  not  only  for  home  food 
supplies  but  also  for  our  export  shipments. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  outline  of 
some  of  the  main  steps  which  we  can  take 
to  best  help  the  Allies  from  their  point 
of  view.  But  each  and  every  step  is 
of  distinct  advantage  to  the  United  States 
in  many  ways.  Primarily  they  are  the 
logical  and  essential  steps  which  we  can 
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INTERNED  GERMAN  MERCHANTMEN 

About  500,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  is  interned  in  harbors  of  the  United  States.    The  Governmeat  -2 
take  over,  reno\ate,  and  use  this  shipping  to  great  advantage  both  to  ourselves  and  the  Lntente  A!;-r 


take  to  destroy  the  imperialistic  idea  of  the 
Prussian  Government  and  to  bring  about 
the  coveted  condition  which  President 
Wilson  set  forth  in  his  speech  before  the 
Senate:  the  triumph  of  Democracy  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all  peoples  to  a  voice  in  their 
government;  secondarily,  they  will  bring 
to  us,  unless  we  completely  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunity,  a  great 
merchant  marine;  universal  military  ser- 


vice, with  adequate  preparedness  ; 
defense  of  our  country;  a  financial  al 
economic  equality  with  the  great  nat>J 
of  the  world;  an  international  consoiJ 
ness;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  natk  J 
unity  of  feeling  and  purpose,  forcvJ 
eliminating  the  various  race  element-  I 
our  population  by  amalgamating  them  -  j 
a  cohesive  and  single-minded  natun 
Americans,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time 


SHIPPING  CONGES1  ION 


because  ol  the  lack  ol  collaboration  Ihuuth  tin  r.ulroad  and  shipping  agencies,  great  delay; 
gestion  are  inimitable     <  <>nin>|  and  coordination  ot  .ill  tr. insinuation  would  be  of  infinite  ad 

the  Allies,  to  whom  most  ol  our  products  no.  and  of  equal  profit  to  ourselves 


•    FLYING  FOR  FRANCE 

FURTHER  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN   AVIATOR  IN    THE  AMERICAN    ESCADRILLE    IN    FRANCE — 
HOW  KIFF1N  ROCKWELL  DIED,  AND  THE  UNFORTUNATE  ACCIDENT  THAT  KILLED 
NORMAN  PRINCE — THE  EVERY-DAY  LIFE  OF  THE  FLYING  MEN 

BY 

JAMES  R.  McCONNELL 

1^|(.I.AVI    PILOT    nr    TDK    AMKBKAN  J      APK  [M  I  I 


N  THE  1 2th  of  October, 
twenty  small  airplanes  flying 
in  a  "V"  formation,  at  such 
height  that  they  resembled  a 
flock  of  geese,  crossed  the 
River  Rhine,  where  it  skirts  the  plains  of 
Alsace,  and,  turning  north,  headed  for  the 
famous  Mauser  works  at  Oberndorf.  Fol- 
lowing in  their  wake  was  an  equal  number 
of  larger  machines,  and  above  these  darted 
and  circled  swift  fighting  'planes.  The  first 
group  of  aircraft  was  flown  by  British 
pilots,  the  second  by  French,  and  three  of 
the  fighting  'planes  by  Americans  in  the 
French  aviation.  It  was  a  cosmopolitan 
collection  that  effected  that  successful  raid. 


We  American  pilots,  who  are  grouped 
into  one  escadrille.  had  been  fighting  above 
the  battlefield  of  Verdun  from  the  20th  of 
May  until  orders  came  in  the  middle  of 
September  for  us  to  leave  our  airplanes  for 
a  unit  that  would  replace  us,  and  to  report 
at  Le  Bourget,  the  great  aviation  centre  at 
Paris.  The  mechanics  and  the  rest  of  the 
personnel  left,  as  usual,  in  the  escadrille's 
trucks  with  the  material.  For  once  the 
pilots  did  not  take  the  aerial  route  and  they 
boarded  the  Parisexpressat  Bar-le-Duc  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  school  boys  off  for  a 
vacation.  They  were  to  have  a  week  in 
the  Capital!  Where  they  were  to  go  after 
that  they  did  not  know,  but  presumed  it 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ESCADRIl.I.E 

Young  Americans  who  arc  aiding  France  in  maintaining  her  supremacy  in  the  air.  From  left  to  right: 
Lieutenant  de  Laage  de  Mieux  (the  French  Instructor),  Johnson,  Rumsey,  McConnell,  Thaw,  Lufbery, 
Kockwcll,  Masson,  Prince,  and  Hall 
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THb  PEACEFUL  RETREAT  OF  THE  AIR  FIGHTERS 

he  hscadrille  has,  as  a  general  rule,  been  quartered  in  villages  behind  the  firing  lines  and  far  removed  tror. 

the  noise  and  strife  of  battle 


would  be  to  the  Somme.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  escadrille  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
town  of  Luxeuil,  in  the  Vosges,  to  take  part 
in  the  Mauser  raid. 

Besides  Captain  Thenault  and  Lieuten- 
ant de  Laage  de  Mieux,  our  French  officers, 


the  following  American  pilots  were  in  the 
escadrille  at  this  time:  Lieutenant  Thau 
who  had  returned  to  the  front,  even  though 
his  wounded  arm  had  not  entirely  healed: 
Adjutants  Norman  Prince,  Hall,  Lufberv 
and  Masson;  and  Sergeants  Kiffin  Rock- 


rHE  INSIGNIA  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ESCADRILLE 

The  modern  crusader  of  the  air,  like  the  crusader  of  old  who  emblazoned  his  crest  on  his  shield,  came? 
his  device  on  the  side  uf  his  airplane,  bach  plane  of  the  American  Escadrille  has  an  Indian  head  painted  upon 
its  side 
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THE  DREADN AUGHT  OF  THE  AIR 

I  h<-  huge  Breguet  air  cruiser  which  is  used  for  bombardment  purposes  and  carries  machine  guns  as  well  as 

racks  for  launching  bombs 


well.  Hill.  Pavel ka.  Johnson,  and  Rumsey. 
I  had  been  sent  to  a  hospital  toward  the  end 
of  August,  because  of  a  lame  back  resulting 
from  a  smash-up  in  landing,  and  couldn't 
follow  the  Escadrille  until  later. 

Every  aviation  unit  boasts  several  mas- 


cots. Dogs  of  every  description  are  to  be 
seen  around  the  camps,  but  the  Americans 
managed,  during  their  stay  in  Paris,  to  add 
to  their  menagerie  a  lion  cub  named 
"Whiskey."  The  little  chap  had  been 
born  on  a  boat  crossing  from  Africa  and  was 


THE  BATTLE  CRUISER  OF  THE  AIR 

The  new  model  Nieuport  fighting  machine  mounts  at  great  speed,  rising  to  7,000  feet  in  six  minutes, 
and  flies  as  high  as  20,000  feet.  The  machine  gun  is  mounted  on  the  hood  and  shoots  through  the 
rapidly  revolving  propeller 
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advertised  for  sale  in 
France.  Some  of  the 
American  pilots  chip- 
ped in  and  bought 
him.  I  le  was  a  cute, 
bright-eyed  baby  lion 
who  tried  to  roar  in  a 
most  threatening  man- 
ner, but  who  was  bliss- 
fully content  the  mo- 
ment one  gave  him 
one's  finger  to  suck. 
"  Whiskey  "  got  a  good 
view  of  Paris  during 
the  few  days  he  was 
there,  for  some  one  in 
the  crowd  was  always 
borrowing  him  to  take 
some  place.  Like 
most  lions  in  captivity, 
he  became  acquainted 
with  bars;  but  the  sort  "Whiskey"  saw 
were  not  for  purposes  of  confinement. 

The  orders  came  directing  the  Escadrille 
to  Luxeuil  and,  bidding  farewell  to  gay 
"  Paree,"  the  men  boarded  the  Belfort 
train  with  bag  and  baggage — and  the  lion. 
Lions,  it  developed,  were  not  allowed  in 
passenger  coaches.  The  conductor  was 
assured  that  "Whiskey"  was  quite  harm- 
less, and  was  going  to  overlook  the  rules 
when  the  cub  began  to  roar  and  tried  to  get 
at  the  railroad  man's  finger.    That  settled 


F.  O.  B.  FIRING  LINE 

The  bodies  of  Ihe  airplanes  are  transported  to  the  aviation  field  in  spc. 
constructed  trucks,  and  the  wings  are  attached  to  the  machines  on  thir  6cii 


it,  so  two  of  the  men  had  to  stay  behind  in 
order  to  crate  up  "  Whiskey"  and  take  him 
along  the  next  day. 

The  Escadrille  was  joined  in  Paris  kn 
Robert  Rockwell,  of  Cincinnati,  who  had 
finished  his  training  as  a  pilot,  and  was 
waiting  at  the  Reserve.  He  had  gone  to 
France  to  work  as  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the 
American  war  hospitals.  He  disliked  re- 
maining in  the  rear,  and  eventually  en- 
listed in  aviation. 
The  period  of  training  for  a  pilot,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  t^ 
to  fly  a  fighting  ma- 
chine at  the  front.  ha> 
been  very  much  pro- 
longed. It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  that 
he  learn  to  fly  and  to 
master  various  types 
of  machines.  He  no* 
completes  his  training 
in  schools  where  aerial 
shooting  is  taught, 
and  in  others  where 
he  practises  combat, 
group  manoeuvres 
and  acrobatic  stum- 
such  as  looping  the 


THE  HANGARS  OI   THE  BIRDMEN 

"The  rumble  of  heavy  artillery  reaches  us  in  a  heavy  volume  of  sound.  One 
can  see  the  hiKh  flying  airplanes  darting  like  swallows  in  the  shrapnel 

puffs  of  anti-aircraft  fire" 


loop  and  the  mure 
difficult  tricks.  In  all. 
it  requires  from  seven 
to  nine  months. 
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SERGEANT    'BERT  HALL 

Who  has  his  name  in  reverse  on  the  left  side  of  his  airplane  "so  that  an  avia- 
tor passing  him  on  that  side  will  be  able  to  read  it " 


Dennis  Dowd,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is,  so 
far,  the  only  American  volunteer  aviator 
killed  while  in  training.  Dowd,  who  had 
joined  the  Foreign  Legion  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out,  was  painfully  wounded 
during  the  offensive  in  Champagne.  After 
his  recovery  he  was  transferred,  at  his  re- 
quest, into  aviation.  At  the  Buc  school  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  fifteen  Americans 
who  were  learning  to  be  aviators,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  promising 
pilots  in  the  training  camp.  On  August  1 1 , 
1916,  while  making  a 
flight  preliminary  to 
his  brevet,  Dowd  fell 
from  a  height  of  only 
80  metres  (260  feet) 
and  was  instantly 
killed.  Either  he  had 
fainted  or  a  control 
had  broken. 

While  a  patient  at 
the  hospital,  Dowd 
had  been  sent  pack- 
ages by  a  young 
French  girl  of  Neuilly. 
A  correspondence  en- 
sued, and  when  Dowd 
went  to  Paris  on  con- 
valescent leave,  he 
and  the  young  lady 
became  engaged.  He 
was  killed  just  before 
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the  time  set  for  the 
wedding. 

When  the  Escadrille 
arrived  at  Luxeuil,  it 
found  a  great  surprise 
in  the  form  of  a  large 
British  aviation  con- 
tingent. This  detach- 
ment, from  the  Royal 
Navy  Flying  Corps, 
numbered  more  than 
fifty  pilots  and  a 
thousand  men.  New 
hangars  harbored  their 
ileet  of  bombard- 
ment machines.  Their 
own  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries were  in  em- 
placements near  the 
field.  Though  de- 
tached from  the  Brit- 
under  French  command, 
the  rule  for  His  Maj- 


ish  forces  and 
this  unit  followed 
esty's  armies  in  France  by  receiving  all  its 
food  and  supplies  from  England.  It  had 
its  transport  service. 

The  Escadrille  had  been  in  Luxeuil  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  We  had 
made  many  friends  among  the  townspeople 
and  the  French  pilots  stationed  there,  so 
the  old  members  of  the  American  unit  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms  and  their  new 
comrades  made  to  feel  at  home  in  the 


THE  POILU  IS  KEENLY  INTERESTED  IN  AIRCRAFT 

"There  is  little  difference  between  the  English.  French,  and  American  avia- 
tors. The  Frenchman  is  the  most  natural  pilot  and  the  most  adroit.  But  the 
Englishman  and  the  American,  while  more  calm,  obtain  the  same  results" 
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quaint  Vosges  town.  It  wasn't  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  Americans  and  the  British 
got  together.  At  first  there  was  a  feeling 
of  reserve  on  both  sides,  but,  once  ac- 
quainted, they  became  fast  friends.  The 
Naval  pilots  were  quite  representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  hailing,  as  they  did. 
from  Kngland,  Canada,  New  South  Wales, 

South   Africa,  and   

other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Most  of 
them  were  soldiers 
by  profession.  All 
were  officers,  but 
they  were  as  demo- 
cratic as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be.  As  a 
result  there  was  a 
continuous  exchange 
of  dinners.  In  a 
few  days  every  one 
in  this  Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance  was  call- 
ing each  other  by 
some  nickname  and 
swearing  lifelong 
friendship. 

"We  didn't  know 
what  you  Yanks 
would  be  like,"  re- 
marked one  of  the 
Englishmen  one  day. 
"  Thought  you  might 
be  snobby  on  ac- 
count of  being  vol- 
unteers, but  I  swear 
you're  a  ballv  hu- 
man  lot."  That,  I 
will  explain,  is  a  very 
fine  compliment. 

There  was  trouble 
get  ting  new  airplanes 
for  every  one  in  the  Escadrille.  Only  five 
arrived.  They  were  the  new  model  Nieu- 
port  fighting  machines.  Instead  of  having 
only  thirteen  square  metres  of  supporting 
surface,  they  had  fifteen,  and  the  forty- 
seven-shot  Lewis  machine  guns  had  been 
replaced  bv  the  Yickers,  which  fires  five 
hundred  rounds.  This  gun  is  mounted  on 
the  h<xxJ,  and.  by  means  of  a  timing  gear, 
shoots  through  the  propeller.  The  15- 
metre  Nieuport  mounts  at  a  terrific  rate, 
rising  to  7,000  feet  in  six  minutes.    It  will 


WHISKEY 

The  mascot  of  the  American  Escadrille,  with  the 
late  Lieutenant  Kiffin  Rockwell  and  Lieutenant 
William  Thaw.  "  He  was  a  cute,  bright-eyed  baby 
lion,  who  tried  to  roar  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner, but  who  was  blissfully  content  the  moment  one 
gave  him  one's  finger  to  suck" 


go  to  20,000  feet  when  it  is  handled  K 
a  skilful  pilot. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  airplane 
arrived,  and  every  one  was  idle.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  loaf  around  the 
hotel,  where  the  American  pilots  were 
quartered,  visit  the  British  in  their  bar- 
racks at  the  field,  or  go  walking.     It  wa^ 

  about  as  much  likr 

war  as  a  Bryan  lec- 
ture. While  I  wa^ 
in  the  hospital  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  »ni- 
ten  at  this  time  from 
one  of  the  bo\s.  I 
opened  it.  expecting 
to  read  of  an  aena< 
combat.  It  informed 
me  that  Thaw  had 
caught  a  trout  threr 
feet  long,  and  that 
Lufbery  had  suc- 
ceeded in  picldlUE 
two  baskets  of  mush- 
rooms. 

Day  after  day  the 
British  'planes  prac- 
tised formation  fl>- 
ing.  The  regularm 
with  which  the 
squadron's  machines 
would  leave  the 
ground  was  remark- 
able. The  twent\ 
Sopwiths  took  the 
air  at  precise  inter- 
vals, flew  together 
in  a  "V"  formation 
while  executing  dif- 
ficult manoeuvres 
and  landed  one  after 


the  other  with  the 
exactness  of  clockwork.  The  French  pilots 
flew  the  Farman  and  Breguet  bombardment 
machines  whenever  the  weather  permitted 
Every  one  knew  some  big  bombardment 
was  ahead,  but  when  it  would  be  made  or 
what  place  was  to  be  attacked  was  a  secret 
Considering  the  number  of  machines  that 
were  continually  roaring  above  the  field  of 
Luxeuil.  it  is  remarkable  that  only  r»«- 
fatal  accidents  occurred.  One  was  when  a 
British  pilot  tried  diving  at  a  target,  for 
machine-gun  practice,  and  was  unable  t 
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Next  to  falling  in 
flames,  a  drop  in  a 
wrecked  machine  is 
the  worst  death  an 
aviator  can  meet.  I 
know  of  no  sound 
more  terrible  than 
that  made  by  an  air- 
plane crashing  to 
earth.  Breathless, 
one  has  watched  the 
uncontrolled  appar- 
atus tumble  through 
the  air.  The  agony 
felt  by  the  pilot  and 
passenger  seems  to 
transmit  itself  to 
you.  You  are  help- 
less to  avert  the  cer- 
tain death.  You 
cannot  even  turn 
your  eyes  away  at 
the  moment  of  im- 
pact. In  the  dull, 
grinding  crash  there 
is  the  sound  of 
breaking  bones. 

Luxeuil  was  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  ob- 

the  wake  of  the  Nieuport.  The  two  men  serve  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
in  each  of  the  'planes  were  killed  outright.    French  and  English  and  American  aviator, 


THE  WAR  EAGLES  AERY 

"The  roar  of  motors  that  arc  being  tested  is  punctuated  by  the  staccato  barking  of  machine  guns  and 
it  intervals  the  hollow  whistling  sound  of  a  fast  'plane  diving  to  earth  is  added  to  this  symphony  of  war 
notes  " 
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redress  his  airplane. 
Both  he  and  his  gun- 
ner were  killed.  In 
the  second  accident 
I  lost  a  good  friend — 
a  young  Frenchman. 
I  le  took  up  his  gun- 
ner in  a  two-seated 
Nieuport.  A  young 
( Canadian  pilot,  ac- 
companied by  a 
French  officer,  fol- 
lowed in  a  Sopwith. 
When  at  about  a 
thousand  feet  the 
airmen  began  to 
manoeuvre  about 
each  other.  In  mak- 
ing a  turn  too  close 
the  tips  of  their 
wings  touched.  The 
Nieuport  turned 
J.  iwnward.  its  wings 
folded,  and  it  fell 
like  a  stone.  The 
Sopwith  fluttered  a 
second  or  two,  then 
its  wings  buckled 
and  it  dropped  in 


SERGEANT  JAMES  R.  McCONNELL 

Who  went  to  France  in  January,  191 5,  as  an  ambu- 
lance driver.  "The  more  I  saw  the  splendor  of  the 
fight  the  French  were  fighting  the  more  I  began  to 
feel  like  an  embusque  (slacker).  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  into  aviation" 
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DEAD  ON    IHE   FIELD  OF  HONOR 


THE   LATE  CORP.  VICTOR  CHAPMAN 

Killed  over  the  battlefields  before  Verdun  while 
defending  two  other  members  of  the  Escadrille 
from  the  enemy.  "To  lose  Victor  was  not  merely 
an  irreparable  loss  to  us  but  to  France  and  to  the 
world  as  well " 

but  when  all  is  said  and 
done  there  is  but  little  dif- 
ference. The  Frenchman  is 
the  most  natural  pilot  and 
the  most  adroit.  Flying 
comes  easier  to  him  than  to 
an  Englishman  or  American, 
but  once  accustomed  to  an 
airplane  and  the  air  they  all 
accomplish  the  same  amount 
of  work.  A  Frenchman  goes 
about  it  with  a  little  more 
dash  than  the  others,  and 
puts  on  a  few  extra  frills, 
but  the  Englishman  calmly 
carries  out  his  mission  and 
obtains  the  same  results. 
An  American  is  a  combin- 
ation of  the  two,  but  neither 
better  nor  worse.  Though 
there  is  a  large  number  of 
expert  German  airmen.  I  do 
not  believe  the  average 
Teuton  makes  as  good  a 
flier  as  a  Frenchman,  Eng- 
lishman, or  American. 

Despite  their  bombardment  of  open 
towns  and  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  in 
their  aerial  machine  guns,  the  Bodies  have 
shown  up  in  a  better  light  in  aviation  than 
in  any  other  arm.  A  few  of  the  Hun  pilots 
have  even  evinced  certain  elements  of 
honor  and  decency. 

I  remember  one  chap  who  was  the  right 


THE  LATE  LIEUT.  KIFFIN 

ROCKWELL 

Killed  in  combat  in  the  airon 
September  23,  iqi6.  "I  pav 
my  debt  for  Lafayette  and 
Rochambeau"  was  the  way  he 
viewed  his  service  to  France 


THE  LATE   LIEUT.  NORMAN  PRINCE 

Killed  while  returning  from  the  bombardment  •»• 
Oberndorf  on  October  12.  1916.  His  machine  becan? 
entangled  in  an  electric  wire  over  the  field.  AJthotu* 
mortally  hurt  he  immediately  gave  order*  to  have  tfce 
field  illuminated  to  avoid  other  like  accidents 

sort.  He  was  a  young  man 
but  a  pilot  of  long  standing 
An  old  infantry  captain 
stationed  near  his  aviation 
field  at  Etain,  east  of  Ver- 
dun, prevailed  upon  Thi- 
German  pilot  to  take  him  on 
a  flight.  There  was  a  neu 
machine  to  test  out  and  be 
told  the  captain  to  climb 
aboard.  Foolishly,  he 
crossed  the  trench  lines  and. 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  give 
his  passenger  an  interesting 
trip,  proceeded  to  fly  over 
the  French  aviation  head- 
quarters. UnfortunateK 
for  him,  he  encountered  three 
French  fighting  'planev 
which  promptly  opened  fire. 
The  German  pilot  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  and  the 
gasolene  tank  of  his  airplane 
pierced.  Under  him  was  an 
aviat  ion  field.  He  decided  u> 
land.  The  machine  was  captured  before 
the  Germans  had  time  to  burn  it  up 
Explosive  bullets  were  discovered  in  the 
machine  gun.  A  French  officer  turned  t« 
the  German  captain  and  informed  him 
that  he  would  probably  be  shot  for  usinx: 
explosive  bullets.  The  captain  did  n<  : 
understand. 

"  Don't  shoot  him,"  said  the  pilot,  usini: 
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excellent  French.  "  If  you  are  going  to 
shoot  any  one,  take  me.  The  captain  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bullets.  He  doesn't 
even  know  how  to  work  a  machine  gun.  It's 
his  first  trip  in  an  airplane." 

"  Well,  if  you'll  give  us  some  good  infor- 
mation, we  won't  shoot  you,"  said  the 
French  officer. 

"  Information!"  replied  the  German.  "  I 
can't  give  you  any.  I  come  from  Etain, 
and  you  know  where  that  is  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  No,  you  must  give  us  some  worth- 
while information,  or  I'm  afraid  you'll  be 
shot,"  insisted  the  Frenchman. 

"  If  I  give  you  worth-while  information," 
answered  the  pilot,  "you'll  go  over  and 
kill  a  lot  of  soldiers,  and  if  I  don't  you'll 
kill  one — so  go  ahead." 

The  last  time  I  heard  of  the  Boche  he 
was  being  well  taken  care  of. 

HOW  KIFFIN  ROCKWELL  DIED 

Kiffin  Rockwell  and  Lufbery  were  the 
first  to  get  their  new  machines  ready  and, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  went  out  for  the 
first  flight  since  the  Escadrille  had  arrived 
at  Luxeuil.  They  became  separated  in  the 
air,  but  each  flew  on  alone,  which  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do  in  the  Alsace  sector. 
There  is  but  little  fighting  in  the  trenches 
there,  but  great  aerial  activity.  Due  to 
the  British  and  French  squadrons  at  Lux- 
euil, and  the  threat  their  presence  implied, 
the  Germans  had  to  oppose  them  by  a  large 
fleet  of  fighting  machines.  I  believe  there 
were  more  than  forty  Fokkers  alone  in  the 
camps  of  Kolmar  and  Habsheim.  Obser- 
vation machines,  protected  by  two  or  three 
fighting  'planes,  would  venture  far  into  our 
lines.  It  is  something  the  Germans  dare 
not  do  on  any  other  part  of  the  front.  They 
had  a  special  trick  that  consisted  in  sending 
a  large,  slow  observation  machine  into  our 
lines  to  invite  attack.  When  a  French 
'plane  would  dive  after  it,  two  Fokkers, 
hovering  high  overhead,  would  drop  on 
the  tail  of  the  Frenchman,  and  he  stood 
but  small  chance  if  caught  in  the  trap. 

Just  before  Kiffin  Rockwell  reached  the 
lines  he  spied  a  German  machine  under 
him,  flying  at  3,500  metres.  1  can  imagine 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  at  last  catching 
an  enemy  'plane  in  our  lines.  Rockwell 
had  fought  more  combats  than  the  rest  of 


us  put  together,  and  had  shot  down  many 
German  machines  that  had  fallen  in  their 
lines,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  down  a  Boche 
in  our  territory. 

A  captain,  the  commandant  of  an 
Alsatian  village,  watched  the  aerial  battle 
through  his  field  glasses.  He  said  that 
Rockwell  approached  so  close  to  the  enemy 
that  he  thought  there  would  be  a  collision. 
The  German  craft,  which  carried  two 
machine  guns,  had  opened  a  rapid  fire  when 
Rockwell  started  his  dive.  He  plunged 
through  the  stream  of  lead,  and  only  when 
very  close  to  his  enemy  did  he  begin  shoot- 
ing. For  a  second  it  looked  as  though  the 
German  was  falling,  so  the  Captain  said, 
but  then  he  saw  the  French  machine  turn 
rapidly,  nose  down;  the  wings  on  one  side 
broke  off  and  fluttered  in  the  wake  of  the 
airplane,  which  hurtled  earthward  in  a 
rapid  drop.  It  crashed  into  the  ground  in 
a  small  field — a  field  of  flowers — a  few 
hundred  yards  back  of  the  trenches.  It  was 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
spot  where  Rockwell,  in  the  month  of  May, 
brought  down  his  first  enemy  machine. 
The  Germans  immediately  opened  up  on 
the  wreck  with  artillery  fire.  Despite  the 
bursting  shrapnel,  gunners  from  a  near-by 
battery  rushed  out  and  recovered  poor 
Rockwell's  broken  body.  There  was  a 
hideous  wound  in  his  breast  where  an  ex- 
plosive bullet  had  torn  through.  A  sur- 
geon who  examined  the  body  testified  that 
if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  bullet  Rockwell 
would  have  had  an  even  chance  of  landing 
with  only  a  bad  wound.  As  it  was,  he  was 
killed  the  instant  the  unlawful  missile  ex- 
ploded in  his  breast. 

Lufbery  engaged  a  German  craft,  but  be- 
fore he  could  get  to  close  range  two  Fokkers 
swooped  down  from  behind  and  filled  his 
airplane  full  of  holes.  Exhausting  his 
ammunition,  he  landed  at  Fontaine,  an 
aviation  field  near  the  lines.  There  he 
learned  of  Rockwell's  death,  and  was  told 
that  two  other  French  machines  had  been 
brought  down  within  the  hour.  He  ordered 
his  gasolene  tank  filled,  procured  a  full  band 
of  cartridges,  and  soared  up  into  the  air  to 
avenge  his  comrade.  He  sped  up  and 
down  the  lines,  and  made  a  wide  detour  to 
Habsheim,  where  the  Germans  have  an 
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aviation  field,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Not  a 
Boche  was  in  the  air. 

The  news  of  Rockwell's  death  was  tele- 
phoned to  the  Escadrille.  The  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  a  couple  of  the  men  jumped 
in  a  staff  car  and  hastened  to  where  he  had 
fallen.  On  their  return,  the  American 
pilots  were  convened  in  a  room  of  the  hotel 
and  the  news  was  broken  to  them.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  captain  said:  "The 
best  and  bravest  of  us  all  is  no  more." 

No  greater  blow  could  have  befallen  the 
Escadrille.  Kiffin  was  its  soul.  He  was 
loved  and  looked  up  to  by  not  only  every 
man  in  our  flying  corps  but  by  every  one 
who  knew  him.  Kiffin  was  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
and  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty.  He  said:  "  1  pay  my 
debt  for  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau,"  and 
he  gave  the  fullest  measure.  The  old  flame 
of  chivalry  burned  brightly  in  the  boy's 
fine  and  sensitive  being.  With  his  death, 
France  lost  one  of  her  most  valuable  pilots. 
When  he  was  over  the  lines,  the  Germans 
did  not  pass — and  he  was  over  them  most 
of  the  time.  He  brought  down  four 
enemy  'planes  that  were  credited  to  him 
officially,  and  Lieutenant  de  Laage,  who 
was  his  fighting  partner,  says  he  is  con- 
vinced that  Rockwell  accounted  for  many 
others  which  fell  too  far  within  the  Ger- 
man lines  to  be  observed.  Rockwell  had 
been  given  the  Medaille  Militaire  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  on  thejibbon  of  which  he 
wore  four  palms,  representing  the  four 
magnificent  citations  he  had  received  in  the 
order  of  the  army.  As  a  further  reward 
for  his  excellent  work  he  had  been  proposed 
for  promotion  from  the  grade  of  sergeant  to 
that  of  second  lieutenant.  Unfortunately, 
the  official  order  did  not  arrive  until  a  few 
days  following  his  death. 

The  night  before  Rockwell  was  killed,  he 
had  stated  that  if  he  were  brought  down  he 
would  like  to  be  buried  where  he  fell.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  place  him  in  a 
grave  so  near  the  trenches.  His  body  was 
draped  in  a  French  flag  and  brought  back 
to  Luxeuil.  He  was  given  a  funeral  worthy 
of  a  general.  His  brother  Paul,  who  had 
fought  in  the  Legion  with  him,  and  who  had 
been  rendered  unfit  for  service  by  a  wound, 
was  granted  permission  to  attend  the 


obsequies.  Pilots  from  all  near-by  can-.rs 
flew  over  to  render  homage  to  Rockwell's 
remains.  Every  Frenchman  in  the  avia- 
tion at  Luxeuil  marched  behind  the  bier. 
The  British  pilots,  followed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  of  their  men,  were  in 
line,  and  a  battalion  of  French  troop: 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  the  slow-moving 
procession  of  blue  and  khaki  clad  men 
passed  from  the  church  to  the  graveyard, 
airplanes  circled  at  a  feeble  height  above 
and  showered  down  myriads  of  flowers. 

Rockwell's  death  urged  the  rest  of  the 
men  to  greater  action,  and  the  few  who  had 
machines  were  constantly  after  the  Boches. 
Prince  brought  down  one.  Lufbcry.  the 
most  skilful  and  successful  fighter  in  the 
Escadrille,  would  venture  far  into  the 
enemy's  lines  and  spiral  down  over  a  Ger- 
man aviation  camp,  daring  the  pilots  to 
venture  forth.  One  day  he  stirred  them 
up,  but  as  he  was  short  of  fuel  he  had  to 
make  for  home  before  they  took  to  the  air. 
Prince  was  out  in  search  of  a  combat  at 
this  time.  He  got  it.  He  ran  into  the 
crowd  Lufbery  had  aroused.  Bullets  cut 
into  his  machine  and  one,  exploding  on  the 
front  edge  of  a  lower  wing,  broke  it.  An- 
other shattered  a  supporting  mast.  It  was 
a  miracle  that  the  machine  did  not  give 
way.  As  badly  battered  as  it  was.  Prince 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  back  from  over 
Mulhouse,  where  the  fight  occurred,  to  his 
field  at  Luxeuil. 

lufbery's  "fighting  acquaintance" 

The  same  day  that  Prince  was  so  nearly 
brought  down,  Lufbery  missed  death  by  a 
very  small  margin.  He  had  taken  on  more 
gasolene  and  made  another  sortie.  When 
over  the  lines  again,  he  encountered  a  Ger- 
man with  whom  he  had  a  fighting  acquaint- 
ance. That  is,  he  and  the  Boche,  who  was 
an  excellent  pilot,  had  tried  to  kill  each 
other  on  one  or  two  occasions  before.  Each 
was  too  good  for  the  other.  Lufbery  man- 
oeuvred for  position  but,  before  he  could 
shoot,  the  Teuton  would  evade  him  by  a 
clever  turn.  They  kept  after  each  other, 
the  Boche  retreating  into  his  lines.  When 
they  were  nearing  Habsheim,  Lufbery 
glanced  back  and  saw  French  shrapnel 
bursting  over  the  trenches.  It  meant  a 
German  'plane  was  over  French  territory 
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and  it  was  his  duty  to  drive  it  off.  Swoop- 
ing down  near  his  adversary  he  waved 
good-bye,  the  enemy  pilot  did  likewise,  and 
Lufbery  whirred  off  to  chase  the  other  rep- 
resentative of  Kultur.  He  caught  up  with 
him  and  dove  to  the  attack,  but  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  German  he  had  not  seen.  Be- 
fore he  could  escape,  three  bullets  entered 
his  motor,  two  passed  through  the  fur- 
lined  combination  he  wore,  another  ripped 
open  one  of  his  woollen  flying  boots,  his 
airplane  was  riddled  from  wing  tip  to  wing 
tip,  and  other  bullets  cut  the  elevating 
plane.  Had  he  not  been  an  exceptional 
aviator,  he  never  would  have  brought  safely 
to  earth  so  badly  damaged  a  machine,  it 
was  so  thoroughly  shot  up  that  it  was 
junked  as  being  beyond  repair.  Fortu- 
nately Lufbery  was  over  French  territory, 
or  his  forced  descent  would  have  resulted  in 
his  being  made  prisoner. 

1  know  of  only  one  other  airplane  that 
was  safely  landed  after  receiving  as  heavy 
punishment  as  did  Lufbery 's.    It  was  a 
two-place  Nieuport  piloted  by  a  young 
Frenchman  named  Fontaine,  with  whom  1 
trained.    He  and  his  gunner  attacked  a 
German  over  the  Bois  le  Pretre  who  dove 
rapidly  far  into  his  lines.    Fontaine  fol- 
lowed and  in  turn  was  attacked  by  three 
other  Bodies.    He  dropped  to  escape,  they 
plunged  after  him,  forcing  him  lower.  He 
looked  and  saw  a  German  aviation  field 
under  him.   He  was  by  this  time  only 
2,000  feet  above  the  ground.  Fontaine 
saw  the  mechanics  rush  out  to  grab  him, 
thinking  he  would  land.    The  attacking 
airplanes  had  stopped  shooting.  Fontaine 
pulled  on  full  power  and  headed  for  the 
lines.    The  German  'planes  dropped  down 
on  him  and  again  opened  fire.   They  were 
on  his  level,  behind,  and  on  his  sides.  Bul- 
lets whistled  by  him  in  streams.  The 
rapid-fire  gun  on  Fontaine's  machine  had 
jammed  and  he  was  helpless.    His  gunner 
fell  forward  on  him,  dead.    The  trenches 
were  just  ahead,  but  as  he  was  slanting 
downward  to  gain  speed,  he  had  lost  a  good 
deal  of  height,  and  was  at  only  six  hundred 
feet  when  he  crossed  the  lines,  from  which 
he  received  a  ground  fire.    The  Germans 
gave  up  the  chase  and  Fontaine  landed. 
His  wings  were  so  full  of  holes  that  they 
barely  supported  the  machine  in  the  air. 


The  uncertain  wait  at  Luxeuil  finally 
came  to  an  end  on  the  12th  of  October. 
The  afternoon  of  that  day  the  British  did 
not  say,  "Come  on  Yanks,  let's  call  off  the 
war  and  have  tea,"  as  was  their  wont,  for 
the  bombardment  of  Oberndorf  was  on. 
The  British  and  the  French  machines  had 
been  prepared.  Just  before  climbing  into 
their  airplanes  the  pilots  were  given  their 
orders.  The  English,  in  their  single-seated 
Sopwiths,  which  carried  four  bombs  each, 
were  the  first  to  leave.  The  big  French 
Breguets  and  Farmans  then  soared  aloft 
with  their  tons  of  explosive  destined  for  the 
Mauser  works.  The  fighting  machines, 
which  were  to  convoy  them  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  rapidly  gained  their  height  and 
circled  over  their  charges.  Four  of  the 
battle  'planes  were  from  the  American 
Escadrille.  They  were  piloted  respectively 
by  Lieutenant  de  Laage,  Lufbery,  Norman 
Prince,  and  Masson. 

THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  OBERNDORF 

The  Germans  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
as  a  result  few  of  their  machines  were  in  the 
air.  The  bombardment  fleet  was  attacked, 
however,  and  six  of  its  'planes  shot  down, 
some  of  them  falling  in  flames.  Baron,  the 
famous  French  night  bombarder,  lost  his  life 
in  one  of  the  Farmans.  Two  Germans  were 
brought  down  by  machines  they  attacked, 
and  four  pilots  from  the  American  Esca- 
drille accounted  for  one  each.  Lieutenant 
de  Laage  shot  down  his  Boche  as  it  was  at- 
tacking another  French  machine,  and 
Masson  did  likewise.  Explaining  it  after- 
ward, he  said:  "All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a 
Boche  come  in  between  me  and  a  Breguet  I 
was  following.  I  just  began  to  shoot,  and 
darned  if  he  didn't  fall." 

As  the  full  capacity  of  a  Nieuport  allows 
but  little  more  than  two  hours  in  the  air, 
the  avions  de  cbasse  were  forced  to  return  to 
their  own  lines  to  take  on  more  gasolene, 
while  the  bombardment  'planes  continued 
on  into  Germany.  The  Sopwiths  arrived 
first  at  Oberndorf.  Dropping  low  over  the 
Mauser  works,  they  discharged  their  bombs 
and  headed  homeward.  All  arrived,  save 
one,  whose  pilot  lost  his  way  and  came  to 
earth  in  Switzerland.  When  the  big  ma- 
chines got  to  Oberndorf  they  saw  only 
flames  and  smoke  where  once  the  rifle  fac- 
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tory  stood.  They  unloaded  their  explo- 
sives on  the  burning  wreckage. 

The  Nieuports,  having  refilled  their 
tanks,  went  up  to  clear  the  air  of  any  Ger- 
man machines  that  might  be  hovering  in 
wait  for  the  returning  raiders.  Prince 
found  one,  and  promptly  shot  it  down. 
Lufbery  came  upon  three.  He  dove  for 
one,  making  it  drop  below  the  others;  then, 
forcing  a  second  to  descend,  attacked  the 
one  remaining  above.  The  combat  was 
short,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  German 
tumbled  to  earth.  This  made  the  fifth 
enemy  machine  which  was  officially 
credited  to  Lufbery.  When  a  pilot  has 
accounted  for  five  Bodies  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  official  communication,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  an  "Ace,"  which  in  French 
atrial  slang  means  a  super-pilot.  Papers 
are  allowed  to  call  an  "Ace"  by  name,  print 
his  pictures,  and  give  him  a  write-up.  The 
successful  aviator  becomes  a  national  hero. 
When  Lufbery  worked  into  this  category 
the  French  papers  made  him  a  headliner. 
The  American  "Ace,"  with  his  string  of 
medals,  then  came  in  for  the  attentions 
that  afflict  a  matinee  idol.  The  choicest 
bit  in  the  collection  was  a  letter  from  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn.,  his  home  town,  thanking 
him  for  putting  it  on  the  map. 

THE  ACCIDENT  THAT  KILLED  PRINCE 

Darkness  was  coming  rapidly  on,  but 
Prince  and  Lufbery  remained  in  the  air  to 
protect  the  bombardment  fleet.  Just  at 
nightfall,  Lufbery  made  for  a  small  avia- 
tion field  near  the  lines,  known  as  Cor- 
cieux.  Slow-moving  machines,  with  great 
planing  capacity,  can  be  landed  in  the  dark, 
but  to  try  and  feel  for  the  ground  in  a 
Nieuport,  which  comes  down  at  about  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  is  to  court  disaster. 
Ten  minutes  after  Lufbery  landed,  Prince 
decided  to  make  for  the  field.  He  spiraled 
down  through  the  night  air  and  skimmed 
rapidly  over  the  trees  bordering  the  Cor- 
cieux  field.  In  the  dark  he  did  not  see  a 
high-tension  electric  cable  that  was 
stretched  just  above  the  tree  tops.  The 
landing  gear  of  his  airplane  struck  it.  The 
machine  snapped  forward  and  hit  the 
ground  on  its  nose.  It  turned  over  and 
over.  The  belt  holding  Prince  broke  and 
he  was  thrown  far  from  the  wrecked  'plane. 


Both  of  his  legs  were  broken  and  he  nat- 
urally suffered  internal  injuries.  Desprte 
the  terrific  shock  and  his  intense  pam. 
Prince  did  not  lose  consciousness.  H  e  ever, 
kept  presence  of  mind  and  gave  orders  t: 
the  men  who  had  run  to  pick  him  up 
Hearing  the  hum  of  a  motor,  and  realizing 
a  machine  was  in  the  air,  Prince  told  their 
to  light  fires  on  the  field.  "  You  don 't  warn 
another  fellow  to  come  down  and  break 
himself  up  the  way  I've  done,"  he  said. 

Lufbery  went  with  Prince  to  the  hospital 
in  Gerardmer.  As  the  ambulance  rolled 
along  Prince  sang  to  keep  up  his  spints 
He  spoke  of  getting  well  soon  and  returning 
to  service.  It  was  like  Norman.  He  was 
always  energetic  about  his  flying.  Even 
when  he  passed  through  the  harrowing 
experience  of  having  a  wing  shattered,  the 
first  thing  he  did  on  landing  was  to  busy 
himself  about  getting  another  fitted  in  place. 

"decorated"  on  his  deathbed 

No  one  thought  that  Prince  was  mortally 
injured,  but  the  next  day  he  went  into  a 
coma;  a  blood  clot  had  formed  on  his  brain. 
Captain  Haff,  in  command  of  the  aviation 
groups  of  Luxcuil,  accompanied  by  our 
officers,  hastened  to  Gerardmer.  Prince, 
lying  unconscious  on  his  bed,  was  named  a 
second  lieutenant  and  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  already  held  the 
Medaille  Militaire  and  Croix  de  Gutrrt. 
Norman  Prince  died  on  the  i  $th  of  Octo- 
ber. He  was  brought  back  to  Luxeuil  and 
given  a  funeral  similar  to  Rockwell's.  Ii 
was  hard  to  realize  that  poor  old  Norman 
had  gone.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
American  Escadrille,  and  every  one  in  it 
had  come  to  rely  on  him.  He  never  let 
his  own  spirits  drop,  and  was  always  on 
hand  with  encouragement  for  the  others. 
I  do  not  think  Prince  minded  going.  He 
wanted  to  do  his  part  before  being  killed, 
and  he  had  more  than  done  it.  He  had. 
day  after  day,  freed  the  line  of  Germans, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  their 
work,  and  three  of  them  he  had  shot  to 
death. 

Two  days  after  Prince's  death,  the  Es- 
cadrille received  orders  to  leave  for  the 
Somme.  The  night  before  the  departure 
the  British  gave  the  American  pilots  a  fare- 
well banquet  and  toasted  them  as  their 
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"guardian  angels."  They  keenly  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  four  men  from  the 
American  Escadrille  had  brought  down  four 
Germans,  and  had  cleared  the  way  for  their 
squadron  returning  from  Oberndorf.  When 
the  train  pulled  out  the  next  day,  the  sta- 
tion platform  was  packed  with  khaki-clad 
pilots  waving  good-bye  to  their  friends,  the 
"  Yanks." 

The  Escadrille  passed  through  Paris  on 
its  way  to  the  Somme  front.  The  few 
members  who  had  machines  flew  from 
Luxeuil  to  their  new  post.  At  Paris  the 
pilots  were  reenforced  by  three  other  Amer- 
ican boys  who  had  completed  their  train- 
ing. They  were  Fred  Prince,  who,  ten 
months  before,  had  come  over  from  Boston 
to  serve  in  aviation  with  his  brother  Nor- 
man; Willis  Haviland,  of  Chicago,  who  left 
the  American  Ambulance  for  the  life  of  a 
birdman;  and  Bob  Soubrian,  of  New  York, 
who  had  been  transferred  from  the  Foreign 
Legion  to  the  flying  corps  after  being 
wounded  in  the  Champagne  offensive. 

DISCOMFORTS  OF  THE  SOMME 

Before  its  arrival  in  the  Somme,  the 
Escadrille  had  always  been  quartered  in 
towns,  and  the  life  of  the  pilots  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comforts. 
We  had,  as  a  result,  come  to  believe  that 
we  would  wage  only  a  de  luxe  war,  and 
were  unprepared  for  any  other  sort  of  cam- 
paign. The  introduction  to  the  Somme 
was  a  rude  awakening.  Instead  of  being 
quartered  in  a  villa  or  hotel,  the  pilots  were 
directed  to  a  portable  barracks  newly 
erected  in  a  sea  of  mud.  It  was  set  in  a 
cluster  of  similar  barns  about  nine  miles 
from  the  nearest  town.  A  sieve  was  a 
water-tight  compartment  in  comparison 
with  that  elongated  shed.  The  damp  cold 
penetrated  through  every  crack,  chilling 
one  to  the  bone.  There  were  no  blankets 
and,  until  they  were  procured,  the  pilots 
had  to  curl  up  in  their  flying  clothes. 
There  were  no  arrangements  for  cooking, 
and  the  Americans  depended  on  the  other 
escadrilles  for  food.  Efght  fighting  units 
were  located  at  the  same  field,  and  our  ever- 
generous  French  comrades  saw  to  it  that  no 
one  went  hungry.  The  thick  mist,  for 
which  the  Somme  is  famous,  hunglike  a  pall 
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over  the  birdmen's  nest,  dampening  both 
the  clothes  and  spirits  of  the  men. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  so  Thaw  and 
Masson,  who  is  our  chef  de  popote  (president 
of  the  mess),  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
Paris  in  one  of  our  light  trucks.  They  re- 
turned with  cooking  utensils,  a  stove,  and 
other  necessary  things.  All  hands  set  to 
work  and  as  a  result  life  was  made  bearable. 
In  fact,  1  was  surprised  to  find  the  quarters 
as  good  as  they  were  when  I  rejoined  the 
Escadrille  a  couple  of  weeks  after  its  arrival 
in  the  Somme.  Outside  of  the  cold,  mud, 
and  dampness,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  The  bar- 
racks had  been  partitioned  off  into  little 
rooms,  leaving  a  large  space  for  a  dining- 
hall.  The  stove  is  set  up  there  and  all  ani- 
mate life,  from  the  lion  cub  to  the  pilots, 
centres  around  its  warming  glow. 

The  eight  escadrilles  of  fighting  machines 
form  a  rather  interesting  colony.  The 
large  canvas  hangars  are  surrounded  by  the 
house  tents  of  their  respective  escadrilles; 
wooden  barracks  for  the  men  and  pilots  are 
in  close  proximity,  and  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween the  encampments  of  the  various 
units  are  the  tents  where  the  commanding 
officers  hold  forth.  In  addition  there  is  a 
bath  house,  where  one  may  go  and  freeze 
while  a  tiny  stream  of  hot  water  trickles 
down  one's  shivering  form.  Another 
shack  houses  the  power  plant  which  gen- 
erates electric  light  for  the  tents  and  bar- 
racks, and  in  one  very  popular  canvas  is 
located  the  community  bar,  the  profits 
from  which  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 

We  had  never  before  been  grouped 
with  as  many  other  fighting  escadrilles,  nor 
at  a  field  so  near  the  front.  We  sensed  the 
war  to  better  advantage  than  at  Luxeuil  or 
Bar-le-Duc.  When  there  is  activity  on  the 
lines,  the  rumble  of  heavy  artillery  reaches 
us  in  a  heavy  volume  of  sound.  From  the 
field  one  can  see  the  line  of  sausage-shaped 
observation  balloons,  which  delineate  the 
front,  and  beyond  them  the  high-flying  air- 
planes, darting  like  swallows  in  the 
shrapnel  puffs  of  anti-aircraft  fire.  The  roar 
of  motors  that  are  being  tested  is  punctu- 
ated by  the  staccato  barking  of  machine 
guns,  and  at  intervals  the  hollow  whistling 
sound  of  a  fast  'plane  diving  to  earth  is 
added  to  this  symphony  of  war  notes. 
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AN  INCURABLY  civilian  peo- 
/\  pie  brought  face  to  face  with 
/  \  war  is  always  a  profoundly 
appealing  and  moving  spec- 
^  ~  tacle.  Sometimes  it  fills  the 
ardent  patriot  with  misgivings  and  appre- 
hensions that  prove  to  be  groundless.  To 
one  who  was  privileged  to  observe  them 
both  at  close  range,  the  public  state  of 
mind  in  the  United  States  in  the  critical 
days  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  when 
we  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  and  dismissed  her  Ambassador 
and  the  public  state  of  mind  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1914, 
were  strikingly  alike.  Both  democracies 
were  unprepared  for  war;  mentally  unpre- 
pared and  materially  unprepared.  There 
was  no  "war  spirit"  in  either  country  and* 
no  desire  for  war.  There  was  no  lust  for 
conquest. 

One  was  as  conscious  in  England,  in  1914, 
of  the  reluctant  gravity  to  face  the  plunge 
into  battle  as  in  the  United  States  in  1917. 
Any  English  statesman  might  have  said 
then,  voicing  the  collective  aspirations  of 
Great  Britain,  what  President  Wilson 
said  so  simply  and  lucidly  when  he  told 
the  Congress  that  Count  von  BernstorfT 
had  been  given  his  passports:  "  . 
We  purpose  nothing  more  than  the  reason- 
able defense  of  the  undoubted  rights  of 
our  people.  We  wish  to  serve  no  selfish 
ends.  We  seek  merely  to  stand  true  alike 
in  thought  and  action  to  the  immemorial 
principles  of  our  people  .  .  seek 
merely  to  vindicate  our  right  to  liberty  and 
justice  and  an  unmolested  life."  That 
one  thought  and  ideal  brought  the  two 
great  English-speaking  countries  to  face 
war  with  clean  hands  and  hearts  against 
the  hostile  and  aggressive  Germanic  tribes. 

The  people  didn't  want  to  fight  if  they 


could  get  out  of  it.  But  here  as  well  21 
there  they  were  ready  to  follow  their  choscr. 
and  elected  leaders.  The  story  runs  tha: 
at  noon  on  the  day  England  declared  war 
against  Germany  the  French  Ambassador 
at  London  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Prc>>- 
dent  of  France  confessing  that  he  did  net 
know  and  could  not  discover  what  course 
England  had  in  mind  to  pursue;  whether 
she  would  meet  her  obligations  and  enter 
the  war  or  whether  she  would  stay  out  of  i: 
and  "trade  with  both  sides,"  as  the  great 
organ  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Daily 
News,  urged  on  the  very  eve  of  the  decisio- 
But  the  Government  declared  for  war  and 
for  righteousness,  and  the  people  followed 
the  lead  given  them. 

Every  discerning  person  who  was  in 
Great  Britain  at  that  time  knows  tru! 
had  the  question  of  going  to  war  or  stayir:^ 
out  of  it  been  left  to  a. popular  vote  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  England  wouU 
have  been  on  the  side  of  peace — and  ulti- 
mate ruin.  I  venture  to  believe  that  the 
same  thing  might  have  been  said  of  us  cn 
February  1st.  With  the  enemy  at  their 
gates  and  separated  from  them  by  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  water,  the  English  people 
in  the  beginning,  as  a  whole,  did  not  *'  re- 
alize" the  war.  They  were  not  conscious 
of  their  obligations.  They  did  not  know 
that  their  institutions  were  menaced. 
Even  after  the  war  began  it  was  the 
grievous  experience  of  speakers  at  recruit- 
ing meetings  to  be  told  by  workingmen  in 
the  Midlands  that  it  did  not  matter  if  the 
Germans  did  come  and  take  the  countn 
"Our  wages  will  goon  just  the  same,"  the> 
said.  England  was  slow  to  awake,  ju>: 
as  the  United  States  has  been  slow  to  awake 
to  our  relations  to  the  war  in  Europe. 

In  England  the  working  class,  the 
miners,  the  trade  unionists,  the  factory 
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operatives  held  off  from  the  war  a  long 
time.  They  were  slow  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  a  new  situation.  They  proved 
to  have  little  imagination  and  small  ca- 
pacity for  the  rapid  assimilation  of  ideas. 
While  quicker  and  more  active  minds  were 
re-drawing  the  map  of  Europe  or  discuss- 
ing the  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  Germany 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England 
were  still  asking  themselves  whether  the 
country  ought  to  be  at  war  at  all.  Like  our- 
selves, they  had  been  living  in  a  secure  and 
fortunate  position  in  the  world  in  which 
war  had  no  place,  and  it  cost  them  a  great 
spiritual  effort  to  abandon  the  hopes  of 
their  dreams  and  to  meet  the  German  on  his 
own  terms  of  blood  "and  brutal  conflict. 
It  was  not  really  until  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  first  gas  attack  at  Ypres 
that  the  last  doubts  as  to  the  causes  at 
stake  were  dispelled.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  soldiers  and  citizens 
as  two  different  species.  We  have  been 
even  slower  in  coming  to  the  realization 
that  every  able-bodied  man  owes  a  sol- 
dier's duties  to  the  State  and  should  be 
prepared  physically  and  by  education  to 
render  them.  We  were  all  brought  sharply 
face  to  face  with  that  fact  when  we  broke 
off  with  Germany  because  of  her  uncivil- 
ized and  barbarous  practices  on  the  seas. 

Kitchener's  army  was  the  first  outward 
and  visible  testimony  that  the  people  of 
England  had  gone  to  the  war.  Once  they 
had  accepted  the  war  and  had  realized 
its  full  meaning  to  them,  they  accepted 
other  things  that  had  been  unthinkable  to 
them;  compulsory  military  service,  com- 
pulsory labor  in  the  workshops,  an  in- 
crease of  power  to  the  Executive  that 
rendered  strikes  impossible  and  put  every 
adult  male  in  the  State  at  the  service  of  the 
State  on  terms  fixed  by  the  State.  Before 
this  came  about  and  before  the  people  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  went  to  war  there  had 
been  strikes  at  the  shipyards  on  the  Clyde, 
in  the  Welsh  mines  that  supplied  the  Navy 
with  coal,  and  in  the  plants  and  factories 
that  made  articles  absolutely  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  With  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  German  menace 
there  came  the  present  condition  in  Eng- 
land and  a  cheerful  giving  of  every  ounce 
of  man-power,  every  resource,  and  every 


drop  of  energy  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

England's  awakening  came  only  through 
experience,-  as  ours  must  come.  The  men 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  and  York- 
shire and  in  the  manufacturing  counties 
in  the  Midlands  who  said  in  the  beginning: 
"  If  the  Government  wants  me  it  will  come 
and  get  me.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
this  war  for  foreigners,"  were  only  saying 
what  our  own  people  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  intermountain  states  have  been 
saying.  Britons  learned  in  Belgium,  in 
Flanders,  in  France  what  the  German  was 
and  what  he  does  when  he  sets  upon  a 
peaceful  world  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
They  saw  the  brutalities  on  land  which, 
repeated  again  and  again  at  sea  to  our 
women  and  children,  finally  wore  through 
our  deep  patience  and  brought  us  to  the 
present  position.  I  choose  to  insist  at 
this  juncture  on  this  analogy  of  a  leth- 
argic England  and  an  unroused  America 
faced  with  the  aggression  of  a  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  foe. 

HOW  ENGLAND  AWOKE 

Consider  the  steps  that  were  taken: 
The  British  Government  declared  war. 
The  British  army  of  professional  soldiers, 
quite  apart  from  the  people,  who  at  the 
time  regarded  "  military  men  as  belonging 
to  a  profession  which  may  be  useful  but 
is  often  dangerous,"  was  sent  to  France 
and  was  destroyed.  Then  came  the  call 
for  men  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
had  been  killed.  By  coaxing,  by  exhort- 
ing, by  all  manner  of  advertising,  by  social 
pressure,  men  were  found.  That  was 
Kitchener's  army.  More  and  more  men 
were  needed.  The  timorous  politicians 
were  afraid  of  compulsory  service  (as  they 
are  with  us).  But  now  the  people  had 
come  to  see  the  enemy  in  his  true  colors 
and  it  was  pressure  from  the  people  on 
Parliament  that  brought  about  the  Na-  ■ 
tional  Service  Act.  1  stress  this  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  conditions  easily  visible  in  this 
country  so  recently  as  two  months  ago. 
England  came  to  war  reluctantly,  not 
clearly  understanding  the  vital  import 
to  her  of  the  issues  and,  for  a  time,  with 
fewer  fighting  men  in  the  field  than  any 
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other  belligerent.  She  was  as  unprepared 
for  war  mentally  and  materially  as  we 
were  when  the  dramatic  break  with  Ger- 
many was  thrust  upon  us.  She  has  be- 
come the  most  powerful  of  all  the  fighting 
nations  and  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  the  Allies.  It  is  a  process  of  evolution 
that  we  might  well  study.  I  set  down 
here  the  tale  of  what  I  saw  and  heard 
through  this  country  two  months  ago 
simply  to  compare  it  with  Great  Britain 
of  thirty  months  ago  and  the  Great  Bri- 
tain of  to-day.  We  must  prepare  to  fol- 
low the  same  path. 

America's  attitude  toward  the  war 

1  witnessed  this  transformation  in  Eng- 
land and  saw  all  the  slow  and  apparently 
erratic  processes  through  which  a  modern 
democracy  rouses  itself  to  fight  for  even 
so  vital  a  thing  as  its  own  preservation. 
I  came  home  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  dis- 
cover something  about  my  own  country, 
and  found  the  ardent  Eastern  seaboard 
despairing  of  the  Republic.  I  sought  to 
discover  how  the  United  States  had  been 
affected  by  the  war;  what  was  her  attitude 
toward  it,  and  what  part  she  proposed  for 
herself  in  the  readjustments  and  reorgani- 
zation that  must  follow  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, if  in  the  meantime  she  had  not  been 
drawn  into  it  as  an  actual  participant.  I 
found  a  state  of  mind  that  was  familiar.  It 
was  unawakened.  1 1  was  the  state  of  mind 
of  England  of  August,  191 4.  President  Wil- 
son had  just  been  reelected.  I  found  he  had 
the  country  behind  him  to  a  degree  appar- 
ently unsuspected  in  New  York  and  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  The  country  as  a 
whole  was  uninformed  about  our  foreign 
relations.  The  attitude  of  the  people  in 
effect  was:  "The  President  has  informa- 
tion that  we  can't  have.  He  knows  more 
than  we  do  about  these  things.  1  guess 
we  can  leave  it  to  him  whether  we  ought 
to  get  into  this  war."  I  made  a  slow, 
zigzag  journey  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  back  going  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California, 
and  returning  through  Arizona,  New 
Mexico.Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

In  Ohio,  at  the  gateway  of  the  Middle 
West,  1  found,  as  in  the  South  and  along 


the  Western  seaboard,  no  decided  drifts 
or  tendencies  among  the  people.  Thcr 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  had  conveyed  no 
mandate  to  him.  They  were  not  es- 
pecting  him  to  do  anything  particular!}. 
They  were  content  to  be  out  of  the  wsr. 
peaceably  attending  to  their  own  engrav- 
ing affairs.  They  had  no  fault  to  find  »nn 
present  conditions.  There  were  no  in- 
centives urging  them  to  a  change.  Tbev 
felt  secure.  The  future  seemed  to  the-, 
assured.  The  war  seemed  a  long  way  of 
and  they  hoped  it  would  stay  there.  The 
barbaric  German  intentions  toward  ol: 
sea  traffic  was  unsuspected.  The  conflict 
abroad  had  not  touched  their  imagination, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  had  made  them  ap- 
preciate the  blessed  state  of  peace  in  which 
they  were  enveloped.  The  earth  had  pr> 
duced  bounteous  harvests;  the  mills  and 
the  factories  were  all  working  overtime 
and  paying  good  wages. 

THE    SENTIMENT    OF    THE    MIDDLE  WEST 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  on  any  national  policy  or  nations! 
problem,  it  is  highly  important  to  know 
what  the  Middle  West  thinks.  On  do- 
mestic problems  and  in  domestic  affair?, 
this  section  has  thought  sanely  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  has  not  attacked  the  European  prob- 
lem so  resolutely  nor  with  as  much  insight, 
sympathy,  and  understanding  as  it  ha* 
shown  in  considering  internal  problems. 
So  far  as  one  could  judge,  after  traveling 
through  the  states  of  the  Middle  West  and 
coming  into  contact  with  many  types, 
these  people  had  clearly  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  did  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  war  except  under  ex- 
treme provocation.  For  one  thing,  and 
this  is  typical,  and  one  of  the  minor  con- 
tributory causes,  they  were  rather  sus- 
picious of  the  strong  pro-Ally  tendency 
shown  by  New  York  and  the  East.  Gener- 
ally they  view  with  some  apprehension 
the  attitude  that  is  taken  by  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  States  which  involves  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  East- 
ern States,  be  it  known,  are  the  home  of* 
plutocracy,  and,  so  far  as  the  West  and  the 
Middle  West  are  concerned,  the  plutocrat 
is  always  fair  game. 
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One  very  intelligent  publicist  with  whom 
I  talked  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  reluct- 
antly, after  long  delay  in  making  up  his 
mind,  because  he  thought  on  the  whole  that 
the  President  had  done  fairly  well,  and  at 
any  rate  promised  better  than  Mr.  Hughes. 
He  didn't  pretend  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  was  glad,  in  common  with 
every  one  else,  that  the  United  States  had 
kept  out  of  war.    He  thought  Mr.  Wilson 
had  maintained  peace  with  honor,  on  the 
whole.     He  didn't   think  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
to  keep  out  of  the  war.    If  direct  attacks 
were  made  on  American  ships,  the  United 
States  would  and  should  participate  in 
hostilities.   That  is  the  dominant  and 
underlying  sentiment  the  country  may 
count  upon.    It  is  the  "silent  strength" 
inherent  in  the  Republic;  men  who  do  not 
talk  war,  who  do  not  want  war,  who  will 
endure  much  before  going  to  war,  but  who 
have  never  failed  to  fight  when  the  time 
came  "to  vindicate  our  right  to  liberty 
and  justice  and  an  unmolested  life." 
My  informant  strongly  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  there  was  no  present  sentiment 
in" the  Middle  West  for  any  alliance  or 
agreement  after  the  war,  political  or  com- 
mercial, with  Great  Britain  or  any  Euro- 
pean belligerent.   The  sentiment  of  the 
Middle  West  was  all  in  favor  of  continued 
isolation  of  the  United  States  from  Euro- 
pean affairs.    He  added  that  the  whole 
actual  aspect  of  the  war  and  its  meaning 
were  so  remote  as  entirely  to  elude  the 
imagination  and  grasp  of  the  Middle  West- 
ern country.   This  was  precisely  the  state 
of  mind  and  condition  in  the  provinces  of 
England  even  after  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  a  month  and  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  the  exploits  and  trials  of 
the  First  British  Expeditionary  Force  on 
the  heroic  retreat  from  Mons.    The  aver- 
age man  of  his  acquaintance,  he  said,  could 
not  see  how  the  war  affected  him,  or  feel 
in  any  sense  it  was  his  war.    He  simply 
didn't  understand  in  the  least  that  the 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  France  meant 
what  they  said  when  they  said  they  were 
"  fighting  the  battles  of  the  United  States." 
*  Through  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country  there  runs  a  strong  strain  of  ideal- 
ism.   They  want  to  make  the  world  a 


better  place  to  live  in.  They  seek  to  build 
good  houses  for  themselves  and  schools  for 
their  children.  They  want  to  be  friends 
with  their  neighbors.  They  are  peaceful. 
The  aggressive  peace  propaganda  which 
has  been  conducted  in  the  United  States 
for  the  past  half  dozen  years  has  fallen  on 
fertile  ground.  1  venture  to  believe  that 
their  desire  to  keep  out  of  war  was  not  due 
to  materialism,  cowardice,  sloth,  or  any 
mean  and  unworthy  motive,  but  to  this 
idealism  and  good  will  and  neighborliness 
toward  the  whole  world.  To  these  people 
the  war  in  December  was  a  bad  dream. 
In  February  they  faced  it  with  open,  un- 
afraid eyes,  and  without  dismay,  as  an 
actuality.  They  were  slow  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  real  and  terrible  world  and 
that  a  nation's  character  is  formed  as  a 
man's  character,  through  contact  and  con- 
flict with  the  world's  rough  hand. 

THE  "PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE  "  CROUP 

There  were  very  few  "  peace  at  any  price 
and  at  all  hazards"  men  to  be  found. 
They  were  in  distinct  little  groups.  But 
the  average  run  of  people  whom  one  en- 
countered were  inclined  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  without  going  so  far.  Their 
hearts  inclined  toward  peace  and  they  saw 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
become  a  belligerent.  They  would  fight 
if  the  reason  were  made  plain  to  them  why 
they  should  and  if  they  felt  that  the  coun- 
try's rights  were  affected.  It  was  easy  to 
find,  however,  in  casual  conversation, 
plenty  of  men  who  were  of  the  belief  that 
American  citizens  should  not  travel  on 
any  of  the  ships  of  the  belligerents.  These 
little  "peace  at  any  price"  groups,  without 
influence  and  in  no  way  reflecting  repre- 
sentative public  opinion,  are  not  a  phen- 
omena peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

I  sought  some  explanation  of  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  mind,  of  the  clear  unwilling- 
ness to  participate  in  any  phase  of  the 
European  struggle;  of  the  marked  eager- 
ness shown  to  remain  aloof  and  detached 
from  the  great  emotional  experience. 
One  of  my  rewards  in  this  quest  was  this 
from  a  man  in  Chicago  who  knows  Europe, 
who  is  strongly  pro-Ally,  and  has  been  in 
France  and  England  since  the  war  began: 

"Peace,  prosperity,  and  isolation  are 
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the  narcotics  that  have  been  dulling  the 
national  will  and  consciousness.  Pros- 
perity is  an  insidious  foe  to  thought  of 
participation  in  a  war  or  even  to  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  welfare  of  either  of  the 
belligerents.  Prosperity  means  a  lot  of 
business  and  interesting  business,  too,  to 
absorb  one's  time.  It  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  the  average  man  with  engrossing 
business  affairs,  and  virtually  every  man 
in  the  United  States  has  business  affairs, 
to  get  wrought  up  by  things  so  far  away 
from  him  as  the  European  War,  while 
every  day  there  are  being  offered  to  him 
attractive  opportunities  to  pour  money 
into  his  lap.  Business  is  absorbing  all  his 
energies  and  attention. 

LEAVING  IT  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

"The  small  man  is  waiting  for  a  lead 
from  the  National  Administration.  We 
know  out  here  that  in  the  East  business 
men  and  publicists  are  thinking  about  the 
future;  that  they  are  thinking  about  future 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Allies  and  ourselves.  They  assume  that 
President  Wilson  is  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  and  that  when  the  time  comes  he 
will  suggest  a  course  to  the  country. 
They  remember  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches 
toward  the  close  of  the  campaign.  They 
remember  particularly  that  he  said  that 
this  is  the  last  great  war  in  which  the 
United  States  could  be  neutral.  They 
rather  look  to  him  to  define  and  propose  a 
policy  for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  wrench  to  many  of  them  to  aban- 
don our  traditional  policy  of  isolation. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  whole 
country  is  in  a  state  of  mind  where  it  is 
waiting  to  be  led  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. It  knows  that  something  is  going 
to  happen  to  it  after  the  war,  surely,  and 
that  the  Germans  may  even  force  us  in  as  a 
belligerent,  but  it  does  not  know  what  will 
happen  and  whether  it  will  be  to  its  advan- 
tage or  to  its  disadvantage." 

I  present  this  point  of  view  to  accentuate 
the  analogy  that  is  being  drawn.  The 
pointed  comment  is  merely  to  recall  what 
seems  so  grotesque  at  this  moment,  that 
Great  Britain's  spontaneously  formulated 


national  slogan  as  she  entered  thirty-one 
months  ago  the  greatest  and  most  des- 
perately contested  war  the  world  has  ever 
known  was,  "  Business  as  Usual."  The 
daily  walk  and  the  habits  of  mind  of  peace 
are  not  cast  off  in  an  instant  by  any  peace- 
loving  democracy. 

In  northern  Illinois  about  Chicago  and  in 
Wisconsin  and  in  Indiana  one  found,  clearly 
voiced,  the  same  sentiments  that  had  been 
heard  farther  east.  In  effect,  a  strong 
desire  for  peace,  no  desire  to  fight  unless 
and  until  actually  attacked;  no  validity 
attached  to  talk  that  "the  Allies  are  fight- 
ing our  battles;"  no  understanding  of  the 
war  or  comprehension  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  any  share  or  inter- 
est in  the  present  issues  that  are  being 
decided  by  force  of  arms  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  This  latter  was  not  only  the 
majority  of  sentiment,  I  believe,  but  it  was 
the  virtually  unanimous  belief  then. 

AMERICA  AROUSED 

The  great  bulk  of  these  people  did  not 
view  the  war  as  any  more  intimately  af- 
fecting them  than  a  new  sun  spot  or  a 
flood  in  China.  The  loss  of  life  and  the 
destruction  of  organized  society  had 
touched  their  sympathy  but  not  their 
imagination.  The  great  body  of  them  had 
never  seen  an  ocean  and  had  no  knowledge 
comprehension,  or  faint  conception  of 
maritime  power  or  interest.  The  right* 
of  neutrals  at  sea  was  then  but  a  vague 
academic  concept.  They  expressed  them- 
selves as  prepared  to  support  the  President 
and  the  National  Administration  in  what- 
ever might  be  conceived  to  be  the  right 
thing  for  the  country  to  do.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  were  sunk  in  sloth  or  materialism, 
but  simply  that  they  did  not  understand, 
even  vaguely,  that  the  United  States  had 
any  duties  to  be  fulfilled.  They  were 
pleased  to  think  of  themselves  as  tbt 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  mankind  anJ 
the  keepers  of  the  light  of  civilization 
but  I  suspect  that  in  their  own  minds  tho 
were  not  then  fully  prepared  to  incur  ihc 
responsibilities  and  obligations  that  wouli 
necessarily  attend  such  a  guardianship.  I i 
needed  the  dramatic  and  eventful  days  a: 
the  beginning  of  February  and  the  movin: 
events  that  have  followed  in  their  train  t 
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disturb  and  arouse  this  condition  of  mind; 
to  bring  things  home  to  this  section  of  the 
country.  What  seemed  far  away  and  unre- 
lated has  been  brought  into  direct  contact. 
When  the  German  ships  bombarded  Scar- 
borough and  Whitby  thousands  in  Eng- 
land realized  for  the  first  time  that  their 
country  was  in  danger  and  that  their 
troops  across  the  Channel  were  not  giving 
up  their  lives  solely  for  "foreigners." 

Perhaps  nowhere  on  the  habitable 
globe  were  the  reverberations  of  the  great 
war  in  Europe  fainter  or  less  heeded  than 
in  the  so-called  intermountain  states.  It 
seems  incredible  that  anywhere  there 
should  exist  so  great  a  community  of  in- 
telligent human  beings  who  could  care  so 
little  and  know  so  little  of  a  moving  event. 

Coming  up  on  the  train  from  Lincoln 
to  Omaha,  I  asked,  in  desperate  quest  for  a 
contact,  of  a  casual  seat  acquaintance: 
"  Aren't  you  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the 
war?" 

"Sure  we  are,"  was  his  ready  reply,  "we 
are  interested  in  the  high  prices  and  how 
Jong  they  are  going  to  keep  up.  This  war 
has  been  a  great  thing  for  our  part  of  the 
country." 

Another  person  from  whom  I  sought  in- 
formation, a  university  professor,  pre- 
sented the  obverse  of  this  angle  of  vision. 
"  1  think,"  he  said,  "that  our  people  have 
just  begun  to  get  indignant  about  the  war 
because  the  high  cost  of  living  has  forced 
its  meaning  home  to  them.  The  prices 
they  are  having  to  pay  for  the  necessities 
if  life  have  brought  them  to  their  first  re- 
alization of  what  war  means  and  brought 
hem  into  a  state  of  indignation  against 
he  mere  fact  of  war  and  consequently 
nade  them  hate  it." 

Now,  these  are  only  two  actual  view- 
>oints  taken  at  first  hand.  One  does  not 
>retend  to  say  how  widespread  they  were, 
>ut  they  show,  more  vividly  perhaps  than 
my  other  examples  that  could  be  cited, 
iow  far  removed  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
var  was  from  this  part  of  the  United 
>tates  before  the  period  of  declared  "ruth- 
cssness"  at  sea. 

Any  survey  of  the  state  of  mind  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  dismissal  of 
lount  Bernstorff  would  be  incomplete  that 


did  not  take  note  of  a  curious  suppression 
of  sentiment  that  one  encountered  in 
widely  unrelated  quarters.  This  country 
bears,  I  think,  and  certainly  cherishes,  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken countries  in  the  world.  Free  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  opinion  are  sup- 
posed to  be  birthrights.  Yet  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  a  happy  chance  I  met  a  man,  dis- 
tinguished in  his  own  field  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  suddenly  in  his  own  library 
burst  out  with  the  confession  that  he  had 
been  suffering  under  an  internal  suppres- 
sion of  wrath  against  the  Germans  ever 
since  the  war  began.  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  why  he  had  suppressed  his  feelings, 
why  he  had  not  spoken  out,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment hewas  puzzled  and  taken  aback 
by  the  inquiry.  He  did  not  know.  A 
convention,  he  said  vaguely,  had  been  laid 
upon  everybody  not  to  talk  about  or  show 
any  feelings  about  the  war.  By  whom? 
one  asked.  He  didn't  know  but  was  sure 
everybody  felt  the  ban.  This  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  others. 

1,  too,  had  noticed  this  singular  phen- 
omenon in  making  my  zigzag  journey 
acrossthecontinent  from  New  York.  Men, 
in  speaking  strongly  about  the  war  and 
their  sympathies,  unconsciously  lowered 
their  voices.  Some  looked  about  them 
warily  and  even  furtively  if  they  were  in 
public  where  they  might  be  overheard. 

One  does  not  pretend  to  explain  this 
curious  and  puzzling  condition,  but  it 
existed.  It  may  have  been  due  to  a  lack 
of  intellectual  leadership;  it  may  have 
been  due  to  the  unsettled  and  undeter- 
mined state  of  mind  in  which  the  whole 
country  was  at  that  time.  This  1  ck  of 
drift  or  tendency  of  national  popular 
opinion  in  any  direction  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  widespread  general  ignorance  of 
foreign  affairs  and  foreign  relations  and  a 
natural  diffidence  on  the  part  of  men  to 
speak  out  until  certain  national  leaders  of 
popular  and  public  opinion  have  spoken. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  that  day  is  over.  We 
are  not  bound  by  any  conventions.  We 
are  free  to  say  what  we  feel  and  think. 
The  straight  road,  the  road  we  have  always 
traveled,  lies  open  before  us.  Let  us  see 
what  is  over  the  hill. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  SHIPS  WE  HAVE  READY  FOR  WAR — WHAT  HAS  BEEN  A  DO  ED 
IN    THE    LAST   TWO    YEARS — SUBMARINES,    DESTROYERS,    AND  AIRCRAFT 
—UNIVERSAL  SERVICE   IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  WAR 


THE  naval  appropriation  bill 
of  August  29,  1916,  was  the 
first  big  official  step  taken  since 
the  war  began  in  response  to 
the  movement  for  adequate  na- 
tional preparedness.  It  authorized  the 
construction  of  156  new  vessels  for  the 
Navy,  appropriated  approximately  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  start  the  work, 
and  committed  the  Nation  to  a  total 
expenditure  of  more  than  one  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  Navy  alone.  By  the  year 
1921,  this  may  give  us  a  handsome  fleet: 
it  helps  but  little  to-day. 

That  bill  authorised  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  begin  constructing,  within  the 
years  191 7,  1918,  and  1919,  these  ships: 
10  battleships 
6  battle  cruisers 
10  scout  cruisers 
$0  destroyers, 
9  fleet  submarines 
55  coast  submarines 
3  larger  coast  submarines 

3  fuel  ships 

1  repair  ship 
1  transport 

1  hospital  ship 

2  destroyer  tenders 

1  submarine  tender 

2  ammunition  ships 

2  gunboats 

That  bill  directed  fhe  Navy  Department, 
during  September,  October,  November, 
and  December,  1916,  and  January  and 
February,  1917,  to  begin  constructing  the 
following  of  the  foregoing  ships: 

4  battleships 

4  battle  cruisers 

4  scout  cruisers 
20  destroyers 
27  coast  submarines 

3  larger  coast  submarines 


1  fuel  ship 
1  ammunition  ship 
1  hospital  ship 
1  gunboat 

The  day  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
was  signed,  navy  yards  at  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Charleston  were  directed 
to  begin  constructing  the  fuel  ship,  the 
hospital  ship,  and  the  gunboat;  and  bids 
were  asked  from  the  private  shipbuilding 
yards  for  the  battleships,  scout  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines.  All  bids  were 
in  by  November  1st,  and  "after  prolonged 
negotiations"  concerning  electric  drive 
propulsion,  contracts  were  let  so  that  the 
builders  could  begin  constructing  the  fol- 
lowing battleships:  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Colorado,  and  Wasbingion — ultra- 
modern superdreadnaughts,  of  less  speed 
but  greater  power  than  even  the  bi£ 
British  creations  like  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 
displacing  32,600  tons  apiece  against 
27,500  tons,  and  mounting  16-inch  guns 
against  the  British  1 5-inch  guns. 

The  words  begin  constructing  have  been 
emphasized  throughout  because  many 
people  unconsciously  confuse  ships  "au- 
thorized" with  ships  armed  and  readv 
to  put  to  sea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
"authorized"  ships  do  not  exist  even  on 
paper  in  the  form  of  plans.  Indeed,  to 
designate  a  ship  as  "authorized"  means 
that  it  is  not  built.  The  earliest  date  at 
which  delivery  of  any  of  these  "author- 
ized" big  ships  is  promised  is  thim- 
nine  months  hence;  and  corresponding 
periods  must  elapse  before  the  smalk- 
boats  can  be  delivered.  This  despite  the 
offer  of  Congress  of  a  20  per  cent,  bonu* 
for  extra  haste  in  completing  the  dread- 
naughts— an  offer  that  was  not  accepted 
because  the  builders  could  not  turn  them 
out  sooner,  on  account  of  pressure  erf 
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other  work,  shortage  of  labor,  and  short- 
age of  materials.  These  will  be  magni- 
ficent ships  when  we  get  them— probably 
two  years  after  the  war  is  ended. 

Next,  the  battle  cruisers — the  swift, 
heavily  armed  but  lightly  armored  ships 
^ith  which  Admiral  Beatty  gave  so  good 
an  account  of  himself  at  Jutland.  Con- 
gress directed  that  four  of  them  be  begun 
forthwith.  Contracts  for  them  have  not 
yet  been  let.  They  are  so  long  that 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  pri- 
vate companies  have  ways  long  enough  to 
build  them  on  (our  biggest  dreadnaught, 
the  Pennsylvania,  is  600  feet  long,  while 
the  projected  battle  cruisers  are  850  feet 
long);  and  to  equip  the  most  promising 
navy  yard  for  the  purpose  (Philadelphia) 
*ill  require  more  than  one  year  of  work 
before  the  men  could  begin  constructing 
the  battle  cruisers.  They  would  then 
require  nearly  as  much  time  in  building 
as  the  battleships.  To  date,  no  progress 
has  been  made  toward  doing  anything 
about  building  them  at  all. 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 

Destroyers— the  "fringes  of  the  fleet," 
the  swiftest  of  war  boats,  scouts,  and 
bearers  of  news,  arch  enemies  of  sub- 
marines in  battle.  Congress  called  for 
:wenty  to  be  begun  at  once.  Contracts 
nave  been  let  to  build  them  at  Bath, 
Pore  River,  Union  Iron  Works,  and  Mare 
Island—earliest  delivery  promised,  twenty- 
wo  months. 

Scout  cruisers — big  brothers  of  the 
lestroyers.  .  Congress  called  for  fojur,  the 
biggest  and  fastest  ever  planned  for  any 
lavy.  Congress  guessed  wrong  on  the 
>robable  cost,  so,  contract  for  only  one 
las  been  let:  the  Seattle  Construction  & 
Dry  Dock  Company  promises  delivery 
>f  that  one  "within  three  years."  New 
>ids  for  the  other  three  were  opened  in 
lanuary. 

Submarines — the  American  invention 
vhich  went  to  Germany  for  its  greatest 
levelopment  and  most  vicious  use.  Con- 
gress directed  the  immediate  construction 
>f  twenty-seven.  "After  weeks  spent  in 
eaching  an  agreement  with  the  builders," 
is  Mr.  Daniels  said,  eighteen  were 
1  warded  to  the  Electric  Boat  Company, 
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six  to  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company, 
and  three  to  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Company.  Date  of  delivery  not  dis- 
closed, but  average  time  required  to  build 
in  the  past — two  years. 

THE  GREAT  LOSS  OF  TIME 

So  much  for  the  great  navy  we  are  to 
have,  some  day.  To  be  sure,  construction 
on  these  ships  can  be  hastened  in  this 
emergency;  but  the  utmost  haste  that 
can  now  be  made  cannot  produce  these 
vessels  now — which  is  when  they  are 
needed — nor  many  of  them  within  a  year 
from  now.  Two  years  were  lost  while 
the  Administration  and  Congress  sat 
by  and  watched  a  world  at  war,  fondly 
imagining  that  endless  miracles  would 
save  us  from  being  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom. 

All  these  plans  prepared  us  for  1921, 
not  for  the  fateful  February  1,  1917, 
when  President  Wilson  was  forced  to 
ask  Congress  to  confront  an  open  break 
with  Germany.  How  much  stronger  was 
the  Navy  on  that  dramatic  date  than  it 
was  on  that  July  31,  1914,  in  Europe 
which  should  instantly  have  warned  our 
Government  to  bend  every  energy  to 
prepare  our  arms  for  use?  Facing  the 
second  naval  Power  of  the  world,  how  much 
stronger  are  we  to-day,  not  in  plans  and 
appropriations,  but  in  seaworthy  ships 
upon  the  sea? 

What,  then,  of  the  fleet  we  actually 
have,  compared  with  the  fleet  we  had 
when  the  war  began?  How  much  has 
our  danger  caused  us  to  hasten  the  work 
upon  ships  under  construction  in  1914 
and  1915?  The  situation  of  our  effective 
fleet  on  July  1,  1914,  and  to-day  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  WARSHIPS  IN  COMMISSION 

I9M  TO-DAY 

Dreadnaughts                        8  12 

Battle  cruisers                        o  o 

Pre-dreadnaught  battleships . .  22  21 

Cruisers  (all  other  types)  25  33 

Destroyers  51  49 

Submarines  30  42 

Under  modern  conditions,  the  only  ships, 
of  the  foregoing,  that  can  fight  effectively 
in  decisive  battles  are  the  dreadnaughts 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


U.  S.  D R E A DN  AUG HTS  NOW  IN  COMMISSION 


NAME  AND  OFFICIAL 
NUMBER 


1 .  Michigan  (27) 

2.  South  Carolina  (26) 

3.  Delaware  (a8) 

4.  North  Dakota  (29) 

5 .  Florida  (30) 

6.  Utah  (31) 

7.  Wyoming  (32) 

8.  Arkansas  (3O 

9.  New  York  (34) 
to.  Texas  (35) 

1 1 .  Nevada  (36) 

12.  Oklahoma  (37) 

13.  Pennsylvania  (38) 

14.  Arizona  (39) 


COMMISSIONED 


Jan. 

Mar. 

April 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Oct. 


4.  «9'° 

1,  1910 
4.  1910 

11,  1910 
15,  1911 
31.  1911 
25,  1913 
17.  «9«2 
•5.  «9'4 

12.  1914 

11,  1916 

2,  I916 

12,  I916 

17.  '9«6 


TONNAr.E 


I7,6l7 
17.617 
22.o6o 
22,o60 
33.033 
23.033 
27.343 
27,243 

28,367 
28.367 
28,400 
28,400 

32.567 
32.567 


SPEED 
KNOTS 


3 

21 
22 
21 

3«1 
21 

3l| 
21 

SI 

21 
21 


MAIN  GUNS 


8 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 


12  in 

12 

12 

12  ' 
12  * 
12  " 
12  ' 
12  ' 
•4 

•4  ' 
«4  ' 
•4  " 
«4  " 
•4 


and  battle  cruisers.  Other  ships  (pre- 
drcadnaughts,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
submarines)  have  their  uses,  but  conquest 
of  the  sea  is  determined  by  the  big  fighters. 
The  Battle  of  Jutland  demonstrated  this 
conclusively.  As  we  have  no  battle  cruisers 
built  and  none  building,  our  strength  in 
ships  of  this  class  lies  wholly  in  our 
dreadnaughts.  A  table  of  them  is  at  the 
top  of  this  page. 

1  n  other  words,  to  date  we  have  in  com- 
mission at  best  14  capital  ships,  of  total 
fighting  value  (after  the  "Jane  method" 
of  calculation)  of  124  units.  Before  the 
beginning  of  1916,  Germany  had  com- 
pleted corresponding  capital  ships,  21  in 
number,  of  total  fighting  value,  figured 
on  the  same  basis,  of  189  units.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Michigan  and  South 
Carolina  are  so  liuht,  so  slow,  and  so  weak 


in  gunpower  that  they  are  now  ranked  3s 
second-line  ships  by  Secretary  Daniels— 
leaving  us  really  only  12  capital  ships  re 
commission. 

The  table,  "Dreadnaughts  Building 
reveals  our  small  hopes  of  adding  the» 
ships  to  our  fleet  quickly  enough  to  be  d 
use  in  this  war.  Comment  on  this  table  is 
almost  superfluous.  Theoretically,  here  are 
fifteen  additional  first-line  ships.  Practi- 
cally, only  three  of  them  can  soon  be  finished 
[they  will  be  finished  this  summer];  and 
these  were  all  authorized  before  the  Great 
Warbegan.  The  two  dreadnaughts  which 
Congress  did  authorize  since  the  war 
began — the  Tennessee  and  California— 
though  authorized  nearly  two  years  apo. 
are  practically  not  started  yet.  Secretin 
Daniels  has  given  explanations  for  tba 
incredible  delay  (he  has  wanted  to  build 


l\  S.  DREADNAUGHTS  BUILDING 


NAME  AND  OFFICIAL 
NUMBER 

1 .  New  Mexico  (40) 

2.  Mississippi  (41) 
1.  Idaho  (42) 

4.  Tennessee  (43) 

5.  California  (44) 

6.  Colorado  (45) 
7  Maryland  (46) 

8.  Washington  (47) 

9.  West  Virginia  (48) 

10.  (49) 
11  (so) 
■2.  (Si) 
U  (53) 

•4-  (53) 
»S.  (54) 


DATh 
AUTHORIZED 


June 
June 
June 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Aug. 


30.  1914 
30,  1914 
30,  1914 

3. 

3.  «9'5 
29  1916 


HER  CENT.  COM- 
PLETLD  NOV. 
I,  I916 


TONNACK 


52  O 

59.6 
65.5 

A'4 

6. 1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


33.ooo 

33,000 

33,000 

32.084 

32.984 


EST. 
SPEED 
KNOTS 


MAIN 


JN* 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
8 
8 
8 

8 


14  in 

•4  " 
•4  ■' 

«4  *; 

•6  ** 
16  - 
16  " 
16  - 
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hem  in  navy  yards,  to  keep  the  "muni- 
ion  makers"  from  alleged  enormous 
>rofits,  and  whatnot),  but  the  bald  facts 
emain  that  it  was  his  duty  to  get  them 
>uilt — doubly  his  duty  in  these  months  of 
national  peril — and  they  are  not  fairly 
tarted  yet. 

What  of  our  submarines?  When  the 
7i  reat  War  broke  out,  we  had  3 1  submarines 
n  commission,  and  we  have  since  put  into 
ommission  13  more.  All  these  latter, 
lowever,  were  authorized  and  under  way 
before  the  war.  Two  older  boats  have 
ince  been  lost:  the  F-4  by  a  gas  explosion 
n  Honolulu  Bay  and  the  H-3  off  Eureka, 
California,  in  a  storm — leaving  a  net 
iddition  of  1 1  submarines  to-day  over 
luly  1,  1914.  This  really  should  be  re- 
iuced  to  7,  for  though  the  Government 
wo  years  ago  took  over  the  G-2  and  G-^ 
rom  the  builders,  for  reasons  unexplained 
t  has  not  accepted  them;  and  testifying 
>efore  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
\fTairs  'last  November,  Admiral  William 
>.  Benson  said  the  G-i,  G-2,  and  G-4  were 
lot  in  satisfactory  condition,  though  "if 
v  e  had  war,  we  would  fit  them  out  as  well 
is  we  could  and  send  them  out  and  take  a 
ha  nee  with  them."  Of  the  44  submarines 
hen  in  commission,  Admiral  Benson  testi- 
ied  that  only  24  were  in  active  service; 
2  were  undergoing  repairs  of  machinery 
>r  batteries.  The  remaining  8  boats  were 
he  4  unsatisfactory  G-boats,  3  F-boats 
it  Mare  Island  to  receive  new  engines,  and 
he  E-2,  replacing  with  new  batteries  the 
>nes  that  caused  the  explosion  in  the 
irooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  January  15,  1916. 
>f  the  36  submarines  then  capable  of  ser- 
ice,  10  were  with  the  Atlantic  fleet,  3 
V-boats  were  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  4 
^-boats  were  at  Honolulu,  9  were  in  the 
Philippines,  5  were  at  the  Isthmus  of 
3anama.  The  rest  were  on  the  Atlantic 
loast — not  with  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

Admiral  Benson  further  testified  that 
wenty-four  additional  submarines  should 
>e  delivered  in  1917.  He  did  not  specify 
he  types,  but  according  to  a  public  docu- 
nent  of  the  Navy  Department  these  are 
>robably  the  overdue  L-5,  L-6,  L-j,  L-8, 
V/-/,  O-i,  and  0-2,  and  the  A/-boats  (/  to 
7).  Number  60,  Number  61,  and  the  0- 
*ries  O  to  15). 


All  our  recent  submarines  have  been  of 
the  so-called  "coast"  type.  These  are 
boats  of  450  to  600  tons  surface  displace- 
ment, making  from  10  to  15  knots  when 
running  on  the  surface,  carrying  18-inch 
torpedoes,  and  having  a  cruising  radius 
of  only  about  1,500  miles,  so  that  they 
must  rely  on  home  bases  and  hence  are 
useful  only  for  defense  against  attacks 
on  our  coasts.  The  one  exception  is  the 
Schley,  building  at  Fore  River  since  March, 
191 5,  and  to  be  delivered  in  March,  1918,  for 
which  practically  50  per  cent,  of  the  work 
on  the  engines  and  machinery  is  completed. 
This  is  a  boat  of  1,100  tons  displacement 
(the  U-H  is  800  tons  and  the  submersible 
freighter  Deuiscbland  is  1,700  tons), 
capable  of  making  18  knots  on  the  surface. 
This  is  our  sole  experiment  in  the  so-called 
"fleet"  type  of  submarine;  that  is,  a  sub- 
marine fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  a 
dreadnaught  fleet  and  of  sufficient  cruising 
radius  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
return  without  replenishing  supplies.  Con- 
gress "authorized"  9  fleet  submarines 
last  August,  along  with  an  "authoriza- 
tion" of  55  coast  submarines  and  3  larger 
("800-ton")  coast  submarines — but  again 
the  reader  must  be  warned  not  to  con- 
fuse "authorized"  ships  with  ships  ready 
for  use  or  soon  to  be  ready  for  use.  Even 
the  Scbley,  begun  two  years  ago,  is  now 
only  half  built. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  SUBMARINES 

What  of  defenses  against  submarines? 
Practically  nothing  has  been  done  since 
1914.  These  defenses  are  chiefly  destroy- 
ers and  fast  motor  boats,  airplanes,  and 
dirigibles,  nets,  and  booms.  We  have  to- 
day 2  less  destroyers  in  commission  than 
we  had  in  1914,  or  49  in  all — just  about 
enough  to  scout  with  our  battle  fleet. 
Three  more  can  be  finished  this  year. 
We  have  16  old-type  torpedo  boats,  of 
28  to  29}  knots  speed  and  limited  cruising 
radius,  that  might  be  pressed  into  this 
service. 

We  have  roughly  10,000  motor  boats 
in  the  country,  privately  owned,  few  of 
them  heavy  enough  to  mount  the  neces- 
sary 3-inch  guns  or  to  ram  submarines; 
few  crews  that  have  been  trained  to  take 
the  risks  required  in  fighting  under-water 
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THE  MILITARY  HOPE  OF  THE  NATION 

This  map  shows  the  number  of  physically  able  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  32  in  every  state,  based 
on  the  census  of  1910.  The  total  is  9,197,226.  If  the  military  age  be  extended  to  4;,  the  number,  of  count, 
would  be  much  larger.  From  this  group,  however,  any  conscript  American  army  would  first  be  taken  Toor 
ganize,  equip,  train,  and  officer  such  a  body  of  men  is  a  task  about  twice  as  great  as  that  which  Crezt 
Britain,  by  herculean  efforts,  took  two  years  to  accomplish.  At  the  most,  probably  only  one  million  mo 
could  be  put  into  the  field  in  the  first  year 


craft.  Of  aircraft  for  naval  use  we  have 
19  airplanes  in  axtual  use,  77  contracted 
for  and  not  delivered  [but  trained  men  for 
only  40],  three  kite  balloons,  and  one 
dirigible — not  enough  for  the  fleet,  let 
alone  coast  defense.  Of  nets  and  booms 
we  have  exactly  none.  When  we  broke  with 
Germany  we  had  nothing  in  our  posses- 
sion to  prevent  a  German  submarine  com- 
ing into  New  York  harbor  on  a  favorable 
night,  crippling  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
sinking  a  lot  of  ships  in  places  to  block 
navigation,  and,  unless  cut  off  by  des- 
troyers, putting  out  to  sea  unharmed. 

THE  SHORTAGE  OF  MEN 

What  of  the  officers  and  men?  Ad- 
miral Benson  testified  recently  that  he 
would  have  several  ships  now,  tied  to 
docks  ready  for  service,  if  he  could  get  the 
men.  They  could  not  be  got.  Why 
should  they  join  the  Navy,  so  long  as  ser- 
vice there  is  on  purely  a  business  basis, 
when  they  can  make  more  in  private  shops? 


The  tale  of  our  preparedness  on  land  a 
be  briefly  told.  Our  trained  Armv  c 
sists  of  108,000  regulars,  of  whom  71^100 
are  stationed  in  the  United  States  while  U* 
rest  guard  our  outlying  possessions;  and 
156,000  National  Guardsmen  who  an- 
swered the  call  and  were  accepted  for  ser- 
vice on  the  Mexican  border.  [The  Presi- 
dent's call  of  June  8,  1916,  was  for  the 
"war  strength"  of  the  National  Guard, 
or  267,000  men.l  These  men  have  mi- 
forms  and  small  arms,  but  they  haw 
nothing  like  an  adequate  equipment  of 
field  artillery,  siege  guns,  and  machiat 
guns.  Great  Britain,  whose  case  is  most 
like  ours,  has  five  million  men  under  arms 
and  trained.  The  artillery  we  need 
be  guessed  by  recalling  that  one  mill» 
shells  are  sometimes  used  in  one  day  Id 
prepare  the  way  for  one  infantry  attack 
on  a  front  of  three  miles.  The  neces> 
number  of  machine  guns  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  the  French  and  Englisft 
have  one  for  every,  say,  200  feet  of  fraal 
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from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea  (and 
machine  guns  cost  Si  .000  apiece). 

The  army  reorganization  act  of  Con- 
gress called  for  an  addition  of  about  20,000 
men  to  thestandingarmy.  Several  months 
of  recruiting  have  produced  only  about 
S.000  of  that  number.  The  men  can 
make  more  money  in  other  ways. 


a  year  more.  Of  medium  and  heavy 
artillery  we  should  probably  be  able  to 
acquire  a  supply  from  Bethlehem,  thanks 
again  to  European  war  orders,  but  we 
have  no  troops  trained  to  handle  them. 

Our  coast  defenses,  the  batteries  that 
guard  our  harbors,  are  adequately  manned 
so  far  as  the  Regular  Army  is  concerned, 


A  NAVAL  MINE  LAYER 


We  have,  to  be  sure,  10,000,000  men 
>f  military  age  to  draw  upon.  So  has 
Kussia — and  more — and  hers  are  partly 
•rained  men  where  ours  are  not;  but  even 
:o-day  in  Russia  regiments  go  into  battle 
.vith  one  rifle  for  every  four  men.  As 

ifle-bearers  fall,  their  guns  are  picked  up 
3y  the  unarmed  and  carried  on  into  the 
:harge.    We  should  be  in  a  worse  case. 

>ur  rifle  factories  do,  indeed,  now  make 
H-rhaps  2  million  rifles  a  year,  thanks  to 
Russian  and  French  orders.  These  we 
night  commandeer.  But  we  should  sim- 
ply be  robbing  those  nations  which  need 
them  and  which  have  men  trained  to  use 
them.  Our  Government  has,  of  our  rifles, 
jsing  our  ammunition,  about  700,000 
pieces,  and  facilities  for  making  300,000 


but  our  system  has  called  for  the  militia 
to  supply  half  the  needed  men  for  this 
service,  and  it  has  fallen  far  below  doing  it. 
It  is  undermanned  about  25  per  cent., 
according  to  General  Hugh  L  Scott,  Chief 
of  Staff.  He  adds  that  "the  increase  of 
armament  of  certain  battleships,  by  which 
they  carry  more  powerful,  longer  range 
guns  than  those  which  have  heretofore 
been  installed,  has  exposed  certain  cities — 
harbors  of  anchorage — to  a  fire  which 
would  not  be  met  successfully  by  existing 
fortifications." 

The  air  service,  under  Brig.  Gen.  George 
O.  Squier,  has  made  remarkable  advances 
in  a  short  time  and  with  limited  resources, 
but  is  utterly  inadequate  to  large-scale 
operations. 
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OUR  DEI  ENDED  PORTS 


Supplied  with  coast  defenses  against  battleships 
and  raiders  but  undefended  against  submarine  or  air 
attacks.    Only  after  the  break  with  Germany  were 
preparations  begun  to  protect  the  entrance  to  our 
•richest  harbor.  New  York,  with  anti-submarine  nets 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  our  situation 
is  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
Council  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  Commerce,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor.  The  Advisory  Commission 
consists  of  "not  more  than  seven  persons, 
each  of  whom  shall  have  special  knowledge 
of  some  industry,  public  utility,  or  the 
development  of  some  natural  resource." 
And  the  sweeping  duty  imposed  on  these 
thirteen  men  is  to  "create  relations  which 
will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the 
immediate  concentration  and  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  Nation."  In  other 
words  these  six  Cabinet  members  are 
the  American  war  council.  They  corres- 
pond to  the  war  councils  in  England 
and  France.  In  their  advisory  council 
the\  have  or  can  get  the  best  brains  and 
ability  in  the  country.  They  have  the 
power  and  opportunity  and  on  them  is 
lodged  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  vast  energies  of  this  nation  are  honestly 
and  ably  and  intelligently  used.  They 
face  the  problem  of  making  good  the 
failures  of  the  last  three  years,  for  up 
until  now  all  the  evidences  of  advance 


toward  preparation  for  defense  are  matters 
of  detail — without  relation  to  one  another 
or  to  an  organic  whole.    Congress  awakr 
to  the  folly  of  a  prolonged  ignoring  of  thr 
Navy  and  strives  to  redeem  its  mistake 
by  mere  hugeness  of  expenditure.  Servicr 
on  the  Mexican  border  is  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment to  cure  a  disease  that  is  organic 
and  upon   its  prompt   failure,  anothrr 
nostrum  is  tried — "  Federal  pay  for  the 
militia."    Coast  defenses  without  men 
strategic  harbors  without  defense  agains! 
submarines,  soldiers  without  guns,  a  Naw 
without  scouts,  an  attempt  to  seize  contr 
of  the  air  by  a  fleet  of  airplanes  without 
aviators,  an  army  without  artillery,  artil- 
lery without  ammunition — no  proportion- 
ing of  things  to  one  another,  no  simple 
great  plan  to  which  details  may  conform 

Therein  lies  the  failure  of  our  feeble  an»i 
wayward  gropings  toward  military  equip- 
ment in  the  last  thirty  months.  Great 
Britain  has  such  a  simple  plan,  and  it  ha- 
won  the  one  instant  and  indisputable  vic- 
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'*  THE  NARROWS" 

Ketween  Fort  Wadsworth  and  Kort  Hamiltm  »: 
the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbor,  which,  like 
other  harbon  full  of  rich  shipping,  had  no  spciu. 
submarine  defenses  made  for  it.  before  the  brctt 
with  iiermany 
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MOTOR  BOAT  SUBMARINE  PATROL 
A  part  of  our  naval  reserve  but  a  type  given  up  by  the  British  as  unsuitable  for  the  work 


tory  of  the  war.  "Control  the  sea  or 
oerish"  has  sunk  into  every  British  mind, 
ind  the  practical  translation  of  it  has  been 
equally  simple,  and  universally  grasped 
3y  the  people — "ours  must  be  a  two- 
Power  navy."  On  that  elementary  prin- 
:iple  the  British  people  have  felt  safe  in 
rusting  expert  guidance,  in  paying  what- 
ever was  needed,  secure  in  the  knowledge 


that  the  investment  was  the  surest  and 
cheapest  insurance  of  security  that  the 
nation  could  possibly  make. 

Germany  had  as  simple  a  formula. 
"We  must  find  our  place  in  the  sun"  was 
wrong  because  it  was  an  offensive  and  not  a 
defensive  creed.  But  it  made  easy  the 
task  of  erecting  the  amazing  monster  of 
German)  in  arms,  which  was  a  Franken- 


Cnpyrijcht  liy  l'n<Jcrw««jd  &  I'rok-nruud 

THL  BF ST  M  BMAKIM  PATROL 
We  have  forty-nine  destroyers  all  of  which  are  needed  for  service  with  the  battleship  fleet 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  GEORGE  O.  SQUIER 
Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  who  is  in  charge  of  the  development  of  aviation  for  the  Army 


stein  because  of  its  poisoned  philosophy 
and  not  because  of  its  efficiency. 

France  found  the  name  of  its  creed  only 
at  Verdun,  but  for  forty  years  it  had  built 
its  defense  on  the  spirit  of  "They  shall 
not  pass." 

The  phrase  will  not  readily  be  found  for 
the  United  States,  but  it  will  contain  the 
meaning  of  "war  only  for  defense  of 
democracy."  But  it  will  bring  with  it 
the  sane,  practical  knowledge  that  only 
two  aggressive  nations  now  challenge 
democracv — Germany  and  Japan;  that, 
unless  we  arm.  we  shall  clash  with  both; 
that  only  complete  preparation  will  avail 
against  them;  that  the  only  democratic 
means  of  military  defense  of  the  dem- 
ocratic ideal  lies  in  universal,  unpaid 
military  service.  Not  only  is  it  the  only 
democratic  means,  it  is  the  only  means. 
No  defense  short  of  it  will  defend. 
Hired  armies,  half-way  armies,  are  not  big 
enough.  Only  the  nation  in  arms  has  a 
fighting  chance  against  a  nation  in  arms. 
The  United  States,  so  armed,  would  have 
no  enemy  to  fear;  and,  having  no  imperial 
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aims  to  gratify,  could  sit  forever  at  its 
own  fireside,  intent  only  upon  its  real 
mission,  which  is  to  work  out  within  its 
borders  a  better  democracy  for  its  own 
people. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  believed  that 
doctrine  and  wrote  it  into  the  first  laws  U 
the  first  Congress.  In  Senator  Root  ! 
address  before  the  Congress  of  Construc- 
tive Patriotism  held  in  Washington  on 
January  25th,  he  quoted  this  statute. 
With  his  prefatory  paragraph,  it  is  as 
follows: 

The  original  theory  of  our  American  Govern- 
ment was  the  theory  of  universal  service.  Le: 
me  read  you  how  the  fathers  of  the  RepuNw 
conceived  that  American  independence  iaJ 
American  freedom  were  to  be  preserved.  I 
read  from  the  Act.  the  Militia  Act  of  Mai  r\ 
1792 — and  you  will  perceive  here  that  the  Act 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  conv- 
pulsory  preparation  for  public  defense. 

The  quaint  old  phrases  of  the  Militia  Kc. 
may  serve  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
changes  of  condition  to  which  the  principle  e  1 
to  be  applied,  while  they  may  serve  to  enforce 
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the  memory  of  the 
principle.  These  are  its 
provisions : 

"Every  able-bodied 
male  citizen  of  the  re- 
spective States,  resident 
therein,  who  is  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  and 
under  the  age  of  forty- 
five  vcars.  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  militia.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  captain  or  com- 
manding officer  of  a 
company  to  enroll  every 
such  citizen  residing 
within  the  bounds  of  his 
company,  and  all  those 
who  may  from  time  to 
time  arrive  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  or  who, 
being  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years  and  under  the  age  of  forty-five 
years,  come  to  reside  within  his  bounds. 

"Each  captain  or  commanding  officer  shall 
without  delay  notify  every  such  citizen  of  his 
enrollment  by  a  proper  non-commissioned 
officer  of  his  company,  who  may  approve  the 
notice,  and  any  notice  or  warning  to  a  citizen 
enrolled  to  attend  a  company,  battalion,  or 
regimental  muster  which  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  given,  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  notice  of  his 
enrollment.  Every  citizen  shall,  after  notice 
of  his  enrollment,  be  constantly  provided  with 
a  good  musket  or  firelock  of  a  bore  sufficient 
for  balls  of  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pound;  a 


A  NAVAL  HYDROAEROPLANE 

f  he  Navy  has  not  yet  developed  either  a  heavy  seaplane  or  a  dirigible 
suitable  for  long  distance  scouting  at  sea.  nor  has  it  sufficient  'planes  of  any 
kind  to  aid  materially  in  submarine  patrol  work. 


sufficient  bayonet  and  belt,  two  spare  flints, 
and  a  knapsack,  a  pouch  with  a  box  therein  to 
contain  not  less  than  twenty-four  cartridges 
suited  to  the  bore  of  his  musket  or  firelock,  each 
cartridge  to  contain  a  proper  quantity  of  powder 
and  ball;  or,  with  a  g<x>d  rifle,  knapsack,  shot 
pouch  and  powder  horn,  twenty  balls  suited  to 
the  bore  of  his  rifle,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder. 

"And  shall  appear  armed,  accoutred,  and  pro- 
vided when  called  out  to  exercise  or  into  ser- 
vice." Except  only — "Except that  when  called 
out  on  company  days  to  exercise  only  he  may 
appear  without  a  knapsack. 

"And  all  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutre- 


THE  NEW  ARMY  TR1  PLAN E 

A  distinct  American  type  that  will  fly  120  miles  an  hour,  climb  ten  thousand  feet  in  ten  minutes,  and 
which,  except  for  the  engine,  is  considered  the  equal  of  the  latest  type  in  France  or  Germany 
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The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  United  States 

mcnts  so  provided  and  required  shall  be  held 
exempt  from  all  suits,  distress,  executions  or 
sales  for  debt,  or  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

"Each  commissioned  officer  shall  be  armed 
with  a  sword  or  hanger,  and  spont<x>n. 

"The  militia  of  each  State  shall  be  arranged 
into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions, 
and  companies,  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adjutant-General 
in  each  State  to  make  return  of  the  militia  of 
the  State  with  their  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
ammunition,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
law,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nually, and  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
January.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  from  time  to  time  to  give  such  di- 
rections to  the  Adjutant-Generals  of  the  militia 
as  may  in  his  opinion  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
uniformity  in  such  returns. 

"A  system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise 
which  is  ordered  to  be  observed  in  the  different 
corps  of  infantrv,  artillery,  and  riflemen,  of 
the  Regular  Army  ,  shall  also  be  observed  in 
such  corps  respectively  of  the  militia." 

The  principle  of  universal  service,  then, 
is  as  old  as  our  government.  The  fore- 
fathers applied  it  by  states  where  we,  under 
modern  conditions,  should  make  it  na- 
tional. But  they  applied  it.  That  is  the 
point.  They,  too.  feared  "militarism." 
It  was  rampant  in  their  day.  But  they 
knew  that  universal  service,  provided  the 


country  be  a  democracy,  is  the  only  sir- 
guard  of  democracy. 

And  more  recently,  President  \Vil> 
in  speaking  to  an  anti-militarist  delepti 
that  visited  him  more  than  a  vear  ax? 
explained  to  them  a  thing  w  hich  apparent 
is  much  misunderstood  in  this  country. 

He  defined  the  difference  between  rr 
tarism  and  preparedness: 

I  should  say  it  was  not  inconsistent  witfe  • 
traditions  of  the  country  that  the  people  shoe 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but  I 
inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of  the  CM 
that  their  knowledge  of  arms  should  be  u> 
by  a  Governmental  organization  which  un- 
make and  organize  a  great  army  subject 
orders,  to  do  what  a  particular  group  o  rr - 
might  at  the  time  think  it  was  best  to  have  it  o 
That  is  the  militarism  of  Kurope.  where  a  f<% 
persons  can  determine  what  an  armed  natioe 
to  do.    That  is  what  I  understand  militant 
to  be. 

But  a  nation  acquainted  with  arms  is  not . 
militaristic  nation,  unless  there  is  somdxc 
who  can  by  an  order  determine  what  they  shj 
all  do  with  that  force.  I  think  we  ought  tor 
very  careful  not  to  let  these  different  thir. 
seem  as  if  they  were  the  same. 

To  have  militarism,  then,  you  must  have 


NAVAL  BASES  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 

At  Newport,   R.  I..  Hampton   Roads,   Va.,  ar 
Guantanamo,  Cuba 
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k  THREE  STRATEGIC  BASES 

(Above)  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  where  the  fleet  holds  winter  manoeuvres     (Centre)  I  he  naval  training  and 
torpedo  station  at  Newport,  K  I.    (Below)  Hampton  Koads,  Va.,  a  base  for  the  Atlantic  Meet 


the  Government  in  the  control  of  "a  few  do  with  that  force."    In  other  words,  to 

persons  who  can  determine  what  an  armed  have  militarism  you  must  have  an  autoc- 

nation  is  to  do"  or  "somebody  who  can  racy,  a  ruling  "few,"  or  an  absolute  mon- 

by  an  order  determine  what  they  shall  all  archy,  a  "somebody"  who  can  rule  by 
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AN  AMERICAN  SUBMARINE 
The  United  States  has  but  one  submarine,  now  building,  the  ScbUy,  of  a  cruising  radius  great  enough  to  crow 

the  Atlantic  and  return 


order.  In  a  democracy  you  cannot  have 
militarism,  for  in  a  democracy  there  is  no 
single  ruler  and  no  small  ruling  group. 

There  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
there  are  a  "few  persons"  representing 
industry  and  the  army  in  such  countries  as 
Japan  and  Germany,  who  can  and  do 
determine  what  those  nations  are  to  do. 

In  France  and  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Army  has  no  more  control  over 


the  policy  of  the  Government  than  ot* 
Army  has  over  our  Government. 

Many  of  our  people  have  thought  a 
militarism  and  universal  service  as  syn- 
onymous, because  they  often  exist  skW 
by  side.  Both  are  present  in  the  autocra- 
cies of  Germany  and  Japan.  There 
universal  service  but  not  militarism  r 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  san> 
would  be  true  in  the  United  Slates. 


"  U-53  "  AT  NEWPORT 
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Which  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  Newport.  R.  I  ,  for  a  few  hours  and  then  proceeded  to  sink  enemy 

chant  men  otf  our  coasts 
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OUR  PAST  WITH  GERMANY 


THE    KAISERS    ATTEMPTS   TO   GET   A    FOOTHOLD   ON    THE   WESTERN    HEMISPHERE  IN 

DEFIANCE    OF    THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE  A    REVIEW   OF   THE  UNPLEASANT 

INCIDENTS    RESULTING    FROM    HIS    INCLINATION    TO    USE  THE 
MAILED   FIST   IN    DEALING   WITH    THE    UNITED  STATES 


rJULY,  1901,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Morton  Fullerton  in  his  book  "  Hesi- 
tations," a  "small  party  of  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  the 
Due  de  B  ,  the  Comtesse  de 

S  ,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Andre\  Comte 

de  Martimprey,  and  Comte  Gaston  de 
Segur,  were  entertained  at  dinner  by 
William  II  on  board  the  imperial  yacht 
HobenrolUrn,  then  anchored  in  a  Nor- 
wegian fiord  at  Odde.  During  the  even- 
ing the  Emperor  touched  agreeably  upon  a 
hundred  themes.  He  talked  with  re- 
markable frankness,  and  was  particularly 
interesting  and  outspoken  in  conversa- 
tion with  my  friend,  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Andre\  who  has  placed  his  notes  of  the 
Emperor's  confidences  at  my  disposal. 
For  fifteen  years  he  had  refrained  from 
publishing  them,  although  one  of  the 
Emperor's  guests,  Monsieur  de  Se'gur, 
had  published,  a  short  time  after  the 
dinner,  an  article  reporting  certain  of  the 
Emperor's  opinions.  To-day  no  consid- 
eration of  social  convention,  or  of  tact, 
obliges  any  one  of  the  Emperor's  inter- 
locutors to  silence,  and  I  am  authorized 
by  Monsieur  de  Saint-Andr6  to  make 
whatever  use  I  think  best  of  his  report  of 
the  Emperor's  talk. 

Here  are  the  notes  verbatim  as  they 
were  taken  down  immediately  after  the 
conversation : 

"The  Americans.  The  vital  question 
for  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
It  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  leaving 
in  the  shadow  divergencies  that  are  merely 
European.  Their  (the  American)  inter- 
ference (immixtion)  in  European  affairs 
is  nearer  at  hand,  more  menacing,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean Zollverein  will  become  imperative: 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible.   This  is  an  opinion 


which  the  Emperor  declares  he  has  had 
for  some  considerable  time  and  he  says 
that  the  only  man  who  had  looked  at  the 
matter  in  the  same  way  in  advance  was 
Jules  Ferry.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of 
England  towards  America.  The  insistent  . 
expressions  of  her  sympathy  are  especially 
due  to  fear.  She  wishes  to  arouse  dif- 
ficulties between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  Powers,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
any  of  her  own.  The  question  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  which  the  Emperor  is 
very  glad  finally  to  see  settled.  How 
difficult  it  all  was,  and  that  he  was  so 
mortified  at  not  being  able  earlier  in  the 
day  to  make  his  voice  more  loudly  heard. 
But  he  could  not  do  so  owing  to  his  lack 
of  a  naval  force.  Prince  Bismarck  has 
taught  him  that  when  you  have  merely  a 
stick  as  a  weapon  you  must  not  attack  a 
man  with  a  gun.  Every  question  or 
difficulty  of  a  European  Power  with  the 
United  States  becomes  a  European  ques- 
tion, a  European  difficulty,  a  European 
interest.  The  attitude  of  England,  there- 
fore, will  have  to  become  clear  and  frank. 
She  will  have  to  take  sides.  Anglo- 
American  sympathy;  is  it  sincere?  Desir- 
ous of  finding  out,  the  Emperor  at  the 
funeral  of  "Grandma"  (sic)  asked  a  very 
considerable  personage  for  his  opinion — 
he  is  obliged  to  withhold  the  name.  To 
the  question  thus  put  the  reply  was: 
'Those  who  look  behind  the  scenes  do 
not  believe  in  it!'  The  danger  is  that 
there  is  no  counterpoise  to  the  United 
States  in  America.  His  regrets  that 
France,  instead  of  going  to  Mexico  in  '66, 
should  not  have  come  materially  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Confederate  troops.  While 
the  struggle  between  the  Northern  States 
and  the  Southern  States  is  over  forever,  it 
might  perhaps  be  possible  to  look  forward 
to  a  rivalry,  perhaps  to  a  conflict,  between 
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the  East  and  the  West,  between  the 
agricultural  population  and  the  manufac- 
turing population." 

The  Kaiser  also  suggested  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office  that  the  United  States  be 
isolated  by  the  European  Powers.  The 
purpose  of  this  isolation  was  a  test  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Germany  in  her  ef- 
forts to  find  a  place  in  the  sun  has  tried 
China,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  America. 

THE  VENEZUELAN  CONTROVERSY 

While  suggesting  our  isolation  to  the 
French — which  the  French  refused  to 
listen  to — he  was  also  making  the  same 
effort  elsewhere. 

In  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Hay"  occurs  the  following: 

"From  this  time  [1900]  on,  as  the 
Isthmian  Canal  project  came  to  be  a 
certainty,  the  Germans  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  if  possible  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Canal.  In  May,  1901, 
Hay  received  information  that  German 
warships  had  been  inspecting  the  Santa 
Margarita  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, with  a  view  to  occupying  them  as  a 
naval  base.  Later  he  learned  that  the 
Kaiser  was  secretly  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  two  harbors  'for  his  own  per- 
sonal use' — whatever  that  meant — on  the 
desolate  coast  of  Lower  California.  Both 
these  essays  came  to  nought. 

"In  the  next  year,  1902,  one  of  the 
periodic  outbreaks  to  which  Venezuela 
was  addicted  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
putting  to  the  test  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  would  defend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  The  Vene- 
zuelans owed  the  Germans,  the  English, 
and  the  Italians  large  amounts  which 
they  had  put  off  paying  until  their  credi- 
tors began  to  suspect  that  they  never 
intended  to  pay  at  all.  The  Kaiser  ap- 
parently counted  on  the  resistance  of  the 
Venezuelans  to  furnish  him  a  pretext  for 
occupying  one  or  more  of  their  seaboard 
towns.  In  order  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  German  undertaking  he 
looked  about  for  accomplices  who  would 
give  to  it  an  international  semblance. 
It  happened,  just  at  that  time,  that  Ger- 


many found  herself  isolated,  as  France  and 
Russia  had  renewed  their  bond  of  frieno- 
ship.  England,  too,  always  suspicion 
of  Russia,  and  recently  irritated  b 
France,  seemed  to  be  looking  for  a  friend 
By  offers  which  cannot  yet  be  made 
public,  Germany  persuaded  the  Tor, 
Government  to  draw  closer  to  her.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  adventure  ir 
international  coquetry  was  the  joint  de- 
mand of  Germany  and  England  on  Vene- 
zuela to  pay  them  their  dues.  Venezuela 
procrastinated. 

"The  Allies  then  sent  warships  and 
established  what  they  called  'a  pacific 
blockade'  on  the  Venezuelan  ports  (Decem- 
ber 8,  1901).  During  the  following  year 
Secretary  Hay  tried  to  persuade  the 
blockaders  of  the  unwisdom  of  their 
action.  He  persistently  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  'pacific  blockade 
was  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  that  its 
enforcement  against  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  could  not  be  tolerated.  He  also 
urged  arbitration.  Germany  deemed  that 
her  opportunity  had  now  come,  and  on 
December  *8,  1902,  she  and  Great  Britain 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Vene- 
zuela, making  it  plain  that  the  next  steps 
would  be  the  bombardment  of  Venezuelan 
towns  and  the  occupation  of  Venezuelan 
territory. 

TESTING  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

"Here  came  the  test  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If  the  United  States  permitted 
foreign  nations,  under  the  pretense  of  sup- 
porting their  creditors'  claims,  to  invade 
a  weak  debtor  state  by  naval  or  military 
expedition,  and  to  take  possession  of  its 
territory,  what  would  become  of  the  Doc- 
trine? At  this  point  the  direction  of  the 
American  policy  passed  from  Secretary 
Hay  to  President  Roosevelt. 

"England  and  Italy  were  willing  to  come 
to  an  understanding.  Germany  refused. 
She  stated  that  if  she  took  possession  of  ter- 
ritory, such  possession  would  only  be 
'temporary';  but  such  possessions  easily 
become  permanent;  and  besides,  it  i< 
difficult  to  trust  to  guarantees  which  may 
be  treated  as  'scraps  of  paper.' 

"  President  Roosevelt  did  not  shirk  the 
test.   Although  his  action  has  never  been 
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officially  described,  there  is  no  reason 
now  for  not  describing  it. 

"One  day,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its 
height,  he  summoned  to  the  White  House 
Dr.  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador, ' 
and  told  him  that  unless  Germany  con- 
sented to  arbitrate,  the  American  squadron 
under  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  given 
orders,  by  noon  ten  days  later,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  prevent 
any  taking  possession  of  Venezuelan  terri- 
tory.   Dr.   Holleben  began  to  protest 
that  his  Imperial  master,  having  once 
refused  to  arbitrate,  could  not  change 
his  mind.    The  President  said  that  he 
was  not  arguing  the  question,  because 
arguments  had  already  been  gone  over 
until  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  repeating  them;  he  was  simply  giving 
information  which  the  Ambassador  might 
think  it  important  to  transmit  to  Berlin. 
A  week  passed  in  silence.   Then  Dr. 
Holleben  again  called  on  the  President, 
but  said  nothing  of  the  Venezuelan  mat- 
ter.   When  he  rose  to  go,  the  President 
asked  him  about  it,  and  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  received  nothing  from  his 
Government,  the  President  informed  him 
in  substance  that,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
Admiral  Dewey  would  be  instructed  to 
sail  a  day  earlier  than  the  day  he,  the 
President,  had  originally  mentioned.  Much 
perturbed,   the  Ambassador  protested; 
the  President  informed  him  that  not  a 
stroke  of  a  pen  had  bee'n  put  on  paper; 
that  if  the  Emperor  would  agree  to 
arbitrate,  he,  the  President,  would  heartily 
praise  him  for  such  action,  and  would  treat 
it  as  taken  on  German  initiative;  but  that 
within  forty-eight  liours  there  must  be 
an  offer  to  arbitrate  or  Dewey  would  sail 
with   orders  indicated.   Within  thirty- 
six  hours  Dr.  Holleben  returned  to  the 
White  House  and  announced  to  President 
Roosevelt  that  a  despatch  had  just  come 
from  Berlin,  saying  that  the  Kaiser  would 
arbitrate.    Neither  Admiral  Dewey  (who 
with  an  American  fleet  was  then  manceuver- 
ing  in  the  West  Indies)  nor  any  one  else 
knew  of  the  step  that  was  to  be  taken; 
the  naval  authorities  were  required  to  be  in 
readiness,  but  were  not  told  what  for. 

"On  the  announcement  that  Germany 
had  consented  to  arbitrate,  the  President 


publicly  complimented  the  Kaiser  on 
being  so  staunch  an  advocate  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  humor  of  this  was  probably 
relished  more  in  the  White  House  than 
in  the  Palace  at  Berlin." 

There  are  two  interesting  facts  about 
this  occurrence  which  are  not  explained  in 
this  account.  The  first  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  understood  perfectly  that  he 
was  dealing  with  Germany  and  that 
England  and  Italy  were  chiefly  stage 
setting;  and  secondly,  officers  bearing 
such  names  as  Winterhalter  and  Oster- 
haus  would  have  held  conspicuous  posts 
under  Dewey  if  he  had  gone  to  Venezuela, 
as  an  evidence  that  Teutonic  origin  did  not 
prevent  a  man  from  being  a  thorough- 
going American. 

THE  SAMOAN  CONTROVERSY 

This  conflict  with  the  Kaiser  was  the 
second  time  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
war  with  Germany.  The  first  time  was 
over  the  settlement  of  the  Samoan  ques- 
tion to  which  the  Kaiser  referred  in  his 
talk  to  M.  de  Saint-Andre\ 

The  Samoan  question  between  the  United 
States  and  England  and  Germany  was  a 
long-drawn-out  controversy.  One  episode, 
the  cumulation  of  several  months'  bicker- 
ings, shows  how  serious  the  differences  be- 
tween the  nations  were: 

A  German  corvette,  the  Adler,  lined  up 
before  Apia,  and  trained  its  guns  upon  the 
"rebels"  led  by  Chief  Malietoa.  Before 
it  could  fire  its  first  volley,  however, 
something  happened  that  took  the  German 
commander's  breath  away.  A  small  war 
vessel,  named  the  Adams,  and  bearing 
the  American  flag,  sailed  in  between  the 
German  ship  and  the  shore.  Her  decks 
were  stripped  for  action  and  her  entire 
broadside  was  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  German  vessel.  Presently  Comman- 
der Leary,  accompanied  By  his  staff,  ap- 
peared on  board  the  Adler,  presenting  his 
compliments  to  Captain  Fritze.  "  If  you 
fire,"  he  said,  "you  must  fire  through  the 
ship  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command. 
I  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences." He  then  returned  to  the 
Adams,  the  drums  of  which  were  heard 
beating  as  they  called  the  men  to  quarters. 
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What  Captain  Leary  did,  of  course,  was 
to  present  squarely  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace  to  the  German  naval  officer,  pre- 
cisely as,  eleven  years  later,  Dewey  pre- 
sented the  same  issue  to  Admiral  von 
Diederich.  That  Leary's  act  was  some- 
what audacious  is  evident  when  one  con- 
siders that  his  ship  contained  nothing 
but  old-fashioned  smooth-bore  guns  while 
the  Adler  had  a  fine  assortment  of  new 
Krupp  armament.  Captain  Fritze  did  not 
accept  the  challenge  but  steamed  away. 

This  lively  little  scene  grew  out  of  a 
disagreement,  with  Germany  on  one  side, 
and  England  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other,  which  had  made  trouble  for  several 
years.  Any  one  wishing  the  complete 
details  will  find  them  splendidly  told  in 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Footnote  to 
History."  As  far  back  as  1878,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  had  secured  from  the 
reigning  "  King"  the  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago  as  a  naval  station.  England  also 
possessed  vital  interests  there.  But,  some 
time  afterward,  Germany  came  along, 
ran  up  her  flag  at  Apia,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  coolly  appropriating  the 
islands  to  herself.  Hardly  had  the  im- 
perial officials  done  this  when  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  ascended  another  near-by 
flag-pole,  announcing  an  American  pro- 
tectorate. In  the  interest  of  peace,  both 
the  German  and  the  American  Govern- 
ments disavowed  the  acts  of  their  agents, 
and  both  flags  came  down  simultaneously. 
Then  the  Germans  erected  a  stool-pigeon 
King,  Tamassee,  against  Malietoa,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Americans  and  the 
English.  President  Cleveland  sent  three 
ships,  the  Kaiser  three,  and  the  English 
a  new  steel  cruiser,  the  Calliope.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  United 
States;  every  moment,  the  public  awaited 
the  news  that  seemed  likely  to  spell  war. 

A  STORM  THAT  AVERTED  A  WAR 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  strangest 
episodes  in  the  history  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy. Americans  who  had  been  picking 
ud  their  morning  papers  in  daily  ex- 
mxtation  of  a  clash  found  that  the  news, 
when  it  came,  had  a  very  different  char- 
acter. A  terrible  typhoon  had  struck 
the  islands,  destroying  all  the  American 


and  German  ships,  with  some  loss  of  life. 
Only  the  British  cruiser,  the  CaUtopt 
escaped.  This  disaster  had  a  sobering 
effect  upon  all  three  nations.  Instead  <s 
going  to  war,  England  and  the  Unitec 
States  accepted  Bismarck's  invitation  u- 
come  to  Berlin  and  talk  the  situation  over. 
He  evidently  depended  upon  his  grea; 
skill  as  a  negotiator  to  accomplish  the 
German  aim,  which  was  absolute  Germar 
supremacy  over  the  islands.  The  United 
States  maintained  that  the  three  nations 
should  control  the  Samoans  jointly,  and 
this  was  the  view  that  prevailed.  It  ts 
said  that  the  Samoan  settlement  was  the 
first  diplomatic  failure  Bismarck  had  ever 
sustained.  "  It  has  been  left  to  the  navy- 
less  American  Republic,"  said  the  London 
Saturday  Review,  a  paper  notorious  for  its 
unfriendliness  to  our  country,  "  to  give  us  a 
lead  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor." 

EVIDENCES   OF   GERMAN  UNFRIENDLINESS 

But  this  event  increased  the  hostility 
which  Germany  nourished  against  the 
United  States.  Even  so  great  an  admirer 
and  well  wisher  of  Germany  as  Andrew  D. 
White,  who  returned  to  Berlin  as  Ambas- 
sador in  1897,  admits  that  this  unfriend- 
liness prevailed  widely.  "On  my  setting 
down  to  the  business  of  the  Embassy,"  he 
writes,  contrasting  1897  with  1879,  "it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  public  senti- 
ment since  my  former  stay  as  minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  were  great  indeed. 
At  that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  But  all 
this  was  now  changed."  And,  speaking 
of  the  German  press,  "there  were  in  all 
Germany  but  two  newspapers  of  real 
importance  friendly  to  the  United  States 
...  All  the  others  were  more  or  less 
hostile,  and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one 
which  I  read  every  morning  was  of  the 
worst.  During  the  Spanish  War'  it  was 
especially  virulent,  being  full  of  state- 
ments and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  the  main  characteristic  of 
our  Government,  cowardice  of  our  army 
and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our  people. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  more  ignorant. 
Men  who  stood  high  in  the  universities, 
men  of  the  greatest  amiability,  who  in 
the  former  days  had  been  the  wirnt: 
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riends  to  America,  had  now  become  our 
bitterest  opponents,  and  some  of  their  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war." 

PRINCE  HENRY'S  INSULT 

An  incident  at  Hongkong,  in  the  early 
part  of  1898,  intensified  this  ill-feeling. 
\t  that  time,  Germany  aspired  to  play  a 
;reat  part  in  Eastern  affairs,  in  pursuit  of 
vhich  ambition  the  Kaiser  had  sent  bis 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  with  a  consider- 
ible  fleet.  The  Kaiser  had  sped  his 
brother  farewell  in  one  of  his  character- 
stically  flamboyant  speeches,  instructing 
lim  to  display  Germany's  "mailed  fist" 
n  the  Orient.  At  that  time  Spanish- 
\merican  relations  were  rapidly  verging 
oward  war;  one  result  seemed  inevitable 
—the  destruction  of  Spain  as  a  colonial 
*ower,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  other 
ontinental  Powers,  unfavorably  regarded 
he  prospect  that  her  colonies  might  fall 
o  the  United  States.  Doubtless,  part  of 
he  duties  of  this  new  German  squadron 
vas  to  make  "observations,"  and  to  stand 
eady  to  act  in  the  Philippine  situation, 
hould  the  imperial  policy  decide  on  dras- 
ic  action.  The  German  officers  showed 
heir  sympathy  with  Spain  and  their 
ontempt  of  the  United  States  in  all 
wssible  ways. 

These  insults  culminated  at  a  dinner 
vhich  Prince  Henry  gave  to  the  officers 
>f  the  foreign  warships,  which  was  at- 
ended  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  other 
Vmericans.  Following  the  usual  custom, 
^rince  Henry,  rising,  proposed  toasts  to 
he  nations  whose  representatives  were 
lis  guests.  Diplomatic  etiquette  stipu- 
ated  that  these  nations  should  be  men- 
ioned  in  alphabetical  order,  the  French 
lames  being  used.  The  first  toast  was, 
herefore,  proposed  to  Germany  {Alle- 
nagne.)  Next  came  England  (Angleterrc) 
ollowed  by  Spain  (Espagne).  Since  the 
:rench  name  for  the  United  States  is 
^tais-Unis,  the  toast  to  this  nation  should 
lave  followed  that  to  Espagne.  Ignoring 
his,  Prince  Henry  next  proposed  France. 
rew  men  were  so  punctilious  on  diplomatic 
•tiquette  as  Admiral  Dewey,  and,  at  this 
iffront,  he  rose,  with  his  officers,  and 
quietly  left  the  dinner  table. 

Naturally  the  incident  produced  a  sen- 


sation both  in  Germany  and  America. 
Prince  Henry  sent  an  officer  to  apologize, 
but  Admiral  Dewey,  again  the,  soul  of 
punctiliousness,  refused  to  accept  an 
apology  sent  second-hand.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  personally  insulted  the 
United  States;  the  same  gentleman  must 
personally  offer  the  amende-  honorable. 
Then  Prince  Henry  made  a  ceremonial 
call  and  apologized.  He  explained  the 
incident  as  due  to  a  temporary  mental 
aberration.  Although  he  was  using  the 
French  names  for  the  other  countries,  he 
said,  his  mind  persistently  "connoted" 
the  United  States  under  its  familiar 
German  appellation,  Vcre'imgU-StaaUn. 
The  blunder  was  such  a  gross  one,  such  an 
inconceivable  violation  of  international 
decency,  that  only  a  mental  twist  of  this 
kind  could  possibly  have  accounted  for 
it.  Probably  the  American  people  would 
have  accepted  this  explanation  as  satis- 
factory had  not  Germany  outraged  the 
United  States  in  other  ways  than  by  mere 
breaches  of  etiquette. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  White's  auto- 
biography indicate  the  state  of  German 
feeling  during  the  Spanish  War.  France 
and  Russia  were  not  over-friendly;  but 
Austria  and  Germany  actually  attempted 
to  interfere.  In  this  campaign  Austria 
took  the  lead.  The  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain  was  an  Austrian  archduchess,  a 
niece  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
greatly  beloved  by  him.  Dynastic  in- 
fluence not  only  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  champion  Spain  against  the  United 
States,  but  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
monarchy  going  to  pieces  at  the  blow  of 
a  parvenu  Republic  was  also  disconcerting 
to  the  Central  Empires. 

OUR  CRAVE  PERIL  IN  1898 

In  those  fatal  early  weeks  in  April, 
1 89^" preceding  the  War,  Spain  was  fran- 
tically rushing  from  one  capital  to  another, 
imploring  assistance  against  the  United 
States.  About  the  busiest  men  in  Wash- 
ington were  Von  Hengelmuller,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  and  Von  Holleben, 
who  represented  the  Kaiser.  Americans 
did  not  understand  then,  and  do  not 
understand  now,  the  peril  which  then 
overshadowed  them.    We  thought  that 
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our  real  enemy  was  Spain;  our  real  enemy, 
however,  was  a  European  coalition  against 
us.  Had,Austria  and  Germany  had  their 
way,  the  whole  of  Europe,  backed  by  its 
fleets  and  armies,  would  have  forbidden 
us  from  going  to  war  with  Spain. 

ENQLAND  FOILS  THE  PLOT 

The  programme  fell  to  the  ground 
for  one  reason — England  energetically  re- 
fused to  join  the  conspiracy.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  was  then  English  Ambassador, 
and  also  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
On  April  6th,  acting  as  dean,  he  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  presiding  over  a  meet- 
ing big  with  significance  for  the  United 
States.  The  full  details  of  that  meeting 
have  never  been  published.  Enough  is 
known,  however,  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  Ambassadors  discussed  present- 
ing to  President  McKinley  a  note  pro- 
testing against  American  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  Cuba  as  unjustified  and 
declaring  that  such  intervention  would 
not  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the 
great  European  Powers.  But  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  acting  under  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Salisbury,  absolutely 
refused  to  join  in  any  such  protest.  With 
the  world's  greatest  naval  Power  taking 
the  side  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  general  impression  that  such  coopera- 
tion might  take  more  than  a  diplomatic 
form,  the  carefully  laid  plans  to  coerce 
this  country  fell  to  pieces.  Instead  of 
this,  the  diplomats  drew  up  a  harmless 
note  for  presentation  to  Mr.  McKinley. 
"The  undersigned,"  it  read,  "representa- 
tives of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  address, 
in  the  names  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, a  pressing  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  moderation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  American  people  in  their 
existing  difficulties  with  Spain.  They 
earnestly  hope  that  further  negotiations 
will  lead  to  an  agreement,  which,  while 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will 
afford  all  necessary  guarantees  for  the 
reestablishment  of  order  in  Cuba.  The 
Powers  do  not  doubt  that  the  humani- 
tarian and  purely  disinterested  character 
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of  this  representation  will  be  fully  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  the  Amencar 
nation." 

Before  participating  in  even  this  pkc 
expression,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  callc: 
on  President  McKinley  and  asked  if  >. 
had  any  objection  to  it.   The  Pre5»den: 
having  given  his  consent,  the  diplomat; 
representatives,  in  full  regalia,   led  b- 
Pauncefote  as  dean — the  farce  must  havt 
caused  him  infinite  amusement,  especial!* 
when  he  realized  how  different  this  '"pro- 
test" was  from  the  one  originally  planned 
— called  at  the  White  House  and  presented 
this  formidable  document.    President  Mc- 
Kinley, also  with  a  straight  face,  receive: 
the   gentlemen,   took   the   paper,  ani 
thanked  them  for  their  good  intention- 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
he  said,  "appreciates  the  humanitarian  ani 
disinterested  character  of  the  communi- 
cation now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Power* 
named;  and,  for  its  part,  is  confident  that 
equal  appreciation  will  be  shown  for  i:> 
own  earnest  and  unselfish  endeavors  to 
fulfil  a  duty  to  humanity  by  ending  i 
situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  a 
which  has  become  insufferable." 

A  newspaper  humorist  summed  up  this 
momentous  performance  as  follows: 

"Said  the  Six  Ambassadors:  'We  hope 
for  humanity's  sake  that  you  will  not 
to  war.'    Said  Mr.  McKinley  in  neph 
'We  hope  if  we  do  go  to  war  you  w-J 
understand  that  it  is  for  humanit)  > 
sake.'   And  the  incident  was  closed. ' 

Afterward,  when  Germany  adopted  i 
policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  mailed  fist,  she  at- 
tempted to  explain  away  her  part  in  tht> 
international  episode.  Unfortunately,  the 
Kaiser's  official  acts,  after  war  began, 
are  things  that  Americans  can  never 
forget.  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  n 
his  recently  published  "  Life  of  John  Hax 
quotes  the  Kaiser  as  having  said:  "  If  I  b*i 
only  had  a  fleet,  I  would  have  taken  Unci* 
Sam  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  The 
behavior  of  his  fleet  at  Manila,  though  i: 
did  not  actually  succeed  in  doing  a nyth hu- 
so violent  as  this,  constantly  demonstrated 
its  ambition  to  go  to  extremes.  Only  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  sagacity,  energy,  and  sense 
of  his  nation's  dignity  prevented  trouble 
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Now  Admiral  Dewey's  hobby,  next  to 
seamanship  was  international  law.  The 
Navy  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  greatest 
experts  on  that  subject.  When,  after 
defeating  the  Spanish  squadron  at  Manila, 
he  established  the  blockade,  the  American 
Admiral  understood  all  the  niceties  of  his 
situation.  His  first  difficulties  with  the 
Germans  arose  over  their  failure  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  blockade.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  the  blockading  admiral  con- 
trols the  harbor;  even  warships  can  enteror 
leave  only  with  his  permission,  and  they 
occupy  such  anchorages  as  he  assigns  them. 

GERMAN  INSOLENCE  AT  MANILA  BAY 

But,  one  fine  day,  into  Manila  Bay 
came  the  German  cruiser  Irene,  steamed 
grandly  past  Dewey's  flagship,  the  Olym- 
pia,  and  anchored  in  a  place  selected  by 
herself.  Dewey,  believing  that  this  viola- 
tion of  sea  manners  was  merely  caused  by 
ignorance,  ignored  it.  One  morning  at 
three  o'clock,  another  ship  bearing  the  Ger- 
man flag  was  picked  up  by  a  searchlight. 
By  the  time  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich 
arrived,  Germany  had  a  squadron  of  five 
vessels  at  Manila.  Germany's  naval  forces 
indeed,  had  greater  strength  in  the  Phil- 
ippines than  had  those  of  the  United 
States.  This  large  fleet  in  itself  consti- 
tuted an  unfriendly  act.  England,  which 
had  infinitely  greater  interests  in  the 
Islands,  at  no  time  had  more  than  three. 
When  Dewey  paid  his  call  of  ceremony  on 
Von  Diederich,  he  alluded  to  the  size  of 
the  German  squadron. 

"  I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir," 
replied  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich,  in  his 
most  Germanic  manner. 

The  Philippine  insurrectionists,  who 
were  then  cooperating  with  the  United 
States,  were  preparing  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Isla  Grande  in  Subig  Bay.  They 
desisted  when  the  German  cruiser  Irene 
threatened  to  shell  them.  At  this  Dewey 
sent  the  Raleigh  and  the  Concord,  their 
decks  cleared  for  action,  with  instructions 
to  drive  off  the  Irene  and  take  the  Spanish 
position.  When  the  American  ships  en- 
tered the  Bay  at  a  furious  speed,  the  Irene 
put  on  full  steam  and  departed. 

But  Germany's  most  offensive  act 
took  place  on  the  day  Dewey  started  his 


bombardment  of  Manila.  As  Dewey's 
squadron  started  to  take  up  its  position 
before  the  batteries  at  Cavite\  the  German 
squadron  followed  its  rear.  When  Dewey 
stopped  the  Germans  also  stopped.  No 
one  even  to-day  knows  what  these  man- 
oeuvres meant,  opinion  dividing  as  to 
whether  Von  Diederich  meant  to  be  merely 
insulting  or  whether  it  was  his  plan  to 
fire  on  the  American  ships — to  open  war 
for  the  German  capture  of  the  Philippines. 

Now  followed  an  episode  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  our  navy.  The 
three  British  ships  came  along  and  took 
up  a  position  between  the  American 
and  the  German  squadrons.  Von  Diede- 
rich could  not  fire  without  hitting  the 
English  men-of-war.  If  Von  Diederich 
had  ever  intended  to  open  hostilities, 
this  little  action  chilled  his  ardor;  soon 
after,  three  of  his  vessels  disappeared. 

PRINCE  HENRY'S  VISIT 

AH  these  things  explain  the  suspicion 
and  even  unfriendliness  with  which  Amer- 
icans have  since  regarded  Germany.  Since 
then,  the  Kaiser  has  sought  to  gain  their 
friendship;  he  sent  over  his  brother. 
Prince  Henry — the  same  man  who  had 
insulted  Admiral  Dewey  at  Hongkong^in 
1808 — to  make  a  visit  in  the  interest' of 
better  German-American  feeling.  The 
Americans  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
to  see  the  Prince;  German-Americans  raised 
their  "hochs"  wherever  he  appeared; 
and  the  German  societies  held  a  huge 
Fackeliug— torchlight  parade— in  his  honor. 
His  Royal  Highness  behaved  commend- 
ably  in  democratic  fashion,  showed  him- 
self a  master  in  American  slang,  using  with 
skill  and  appropriateness  such  phrases 
as  "It's  a  cinch."  "Not  on  your  life," 
"  Hustle,"  and  "  Get  busy."  Looking  back 
on  this  visit  now,  it  seems  that  it  was 
made  more  as  an  attempt  to  promote 
Pan-Germanism  in  the  United  States,  than 
as  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, neither  Prince  Henry,  nor  exchange 
professors,  nor  Germanic  museums  allayed 
the  resentment  of  Spanish  War  days,  nor 
convered  American  opinion  to  approval  of 
the  Kaiser  and  his  system  of  government, 
though  it  was  not  realized  that  the  culti- 
vation of  our  friendship  by  Germany 
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had  its  sinister  side.  The  Germans  who 
had  left  the  Fatherland  for  America  had 
received  scant  attention  from  Germany 
until  about  the  time  of  Prince  Henry's 
visit.  From  that  time  on  they  were  in 
every  way  encouraged  to  keep  up  their 
German  affiliations,  a  policy  which  was 
designed  to  make  effective  the  ingeni- 
ous Delbriick  law  of  1913  by  which  a 
man  born  in  Germany  or  even  of  Ger- 
man parentage,  who  had  become  an 
American  citizen  could  still  be  a  Ger- 
man and  owed  his  first  allegiance  to 
the  Fatherland.  This  law  was  passed 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  if  ever  trouble 
should  come  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  the  German  element  in  the 
United  States  would  side  with  Germany. 
This  was  slander  upon  the  loyalty  of 
Americans  of  German  extraction,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  Germany  be- 
lieved it  could  count  upon  them. 

Mr.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  recently 
back  from  Berlin,  in  his  extremely  en- 
lightening book,  "Inside  the  German 
Empire,"  gives  the  following  picture  of 
the  German  idea  of  German-Americans: 

"How  strong  Germany  believes  herself 
to  be  in  America  can  be  seen  in  any 
of  the  political  maps  issued  by  the  Pan- 
German  League,  on  which  a  great  blob 
of  pink  indicates  the  residence  in  America 
of  the  nine  millions  of  German  birth  or 
parentage.  Those  making  up  this  num- 
ber are  claimed  as  indirect  members  of 
the  league,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  as 
the  Pan-Germans  see  it,  ready  at  all  times 
to  do  Germany's  bidding.  It  is  the  belief 
of  these  Pan-Germans  that  through  their 
far-flung  membership  some  day  German 
Kultur  will  dominate  the  world. 

"Not  only  does  Germany  believe  that 
her  political  strength  in  this  country  is 
great  enough  to  make  the  American 
Government  take  it  into  consideration, 
if  not  to  make  it  actually  subservient  to 
the  Wilhelmstrasse,  but  the  belief  goes 
further.  One  prominent  member  of  the 
Government  told  the  Ambassador  he 
had  been  informed  that  America  would 
not  risk  a  war  with  Germany,  because 
'there  were  five  hundred  thousand  trained 
Germans  ready  to  bear  arms  in  the  United 


States  against  the  American  Governmn- 
'"There  may  be/  was  Gerard's  qu::> 
response,  'but  there  are   five  hundrc: 
thousand  lamp-posts  in  America  ready: 
string  them  up  on  if  they  ever  try  it.' " 

In  191 4  the  Kaiser  again  made  an  eftr 
to  test  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  again  £ 
another  European  nation  to  set  the  su* 
for  him.  For  years  the  financial  2&in 
of  Haiti  had  been  in  a  deplorable  cor*- 
tion  and  steadily  getting  worse,  so  thi: 
the  interest  on  loans  to  French  and  Ger- 
man bankers  ceased  to  be  paid.  Tbf 
led  to  a  situation  calling  for  some  kind  or 
intervention.  Under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine if  there  was  to  be  any  interventk- 
it  would  have  to  be  American.  Never- 
theless in  19 1 4,  the  French  Govemmer 
made  representations  at  Washington  i 
their  desire  to  participate  in  the  reguJi- 
tion  of  the  Haitian  customs,  and  a  cer- 
tain official  in  the  State  Departmetf 
represented  to  the  French  ambassador  r 
a  written  dispatch  that  it  was  "naturx 
and  desirable  that  one  of  the  three  officii 
in  charge  should  be  a  Frenchman." 

Althoughthe State  Department  prompt; 
repudiated  this  semi-official  statement  1. 
having  no  authority,  nevertheless  in  July. 
1914,  the  French  charge  d'affaires  sir 
maintained  that  the  French  had  some 
right  to  join  in  control  of  the  Haitian  cus- 
toms because  of  the  magnitude  of  Frenc 
investments  in  that  country,  and  argued 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  an- 
other nation  ought  to  be  accorded  pre- 
ferential treatment. 

THE  GERMAN  MISTAKE 

In  the  same  month,  July,  1914,  Germany 
also  made  a  proposition  for  customs  con- 
trol in  Haiti.  In  this  case,  the  note  from 
the  German  embassy  pointed  out  that 
even  though  the  American  Government 
believed  it  inadvisable  to  have  interested 
European  Powers  participate  in  the  contn> 
of  Haitian  customs,  nevertheless  the  Im- 
perial Government  must  give  heed  to  pubit 
opinion  in  Germany.  The  German  note 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  indu^ 
Germany,  And  that  Germany  would  n:' 
understand  any  other  arrangement. 
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Much  more  emphatically  than  the  De- 
partment answered  the  French  representa- 
tions did  it  define  its  position  in  regard  to 
this  extraordinary  German  document.  In 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  it  stated  that 
its  policy  was  not  subject  to  any  variation; 
that  neither  foreign  mercantile  interests 
nor  any  other  interests  proceeding  from 
outside  of  the  American  hemisphere  could 
be  so  extended  as  even  to  constitute  a  joint 
control  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  govern- 
ment or  administration  of  any  independent 
American  state. 

Within  a  month  of  this  correspondence 
the  European  War  broke  out  and  since 
then  we  have  established  a  protectorate 
over  Haiti.    But  it  is  well  to  remember 


that  Samoa,  Manila  Bay,  Venezuela,  and 
Haiti  form  a  part  of  one  of  the  German 
efforts  for  a  place  in  the  sun;  an  effort 
that  would  be  carried  out  with  a  thorough- 
going Prussian  military  spirit  if  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presented  itself.  As 
we  look  back  upon  these  things  it  becomes 
plainer  and  plainer  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  when  our  secur- 
ity has  been  threatened.  On  the  con- 
trary we  have  been  more  or  less  actively 
subjected  to  far  more  serious  dangers 
than  we  had  any  idea  of.  And  it  also 
becomes  evident  that  a  dominant  Germany 
in  Europe  would  in  all  probability  mean 
that  we  should  have  to  fight  to  maintain 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


ORGANIZING  THE  NATION'S  FIGHTING 

STRENGTH 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  TO  ENLIST  THE  AID  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

BY 

HOWARD  E.  COFFIN 


MODERN  war  means  bending 
all  the  energies  of  all  the 
people  toward  a  common 
aim.  That  is  a  general  state- 
ment. It  is  more  easily  ap- 
preciated by  a  concrete  case. 

There  are  one  hundred  automobile 
manufacturing  concerns  in  this  country 
— producers  mostly  of  pleasure  vehicles. 
There  are  three  hundred  manufacturing 
institutions  devoted  to  lines  accessory  to 
this  industry. 

The  automobile  business  is  one  of  the 
best  organized  of  all  our  manufacturing 
activities.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  concerns  would 
change  from  motors  to  munitions  in  war 
time — the  proportion,  which  might  be  as 
high  as  75  or  80  per  cent.,  naturally  de- 
pending on  the  kind  and  size  of  the  war. 
Many  of  our  other  industries,  both  great 
and  small,  would  surely  be  affected  in  the 
same  way. 


A  close  observation  of  the  experience 
in  foreign  countries  has  shown  us  the  vital 
necessity  for  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  our 
industries  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing. 
Wars,  as  now  waged,  involve  every  human 
and  material  resource  of  a  belligerent 
nation.  Every  factory  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  affected.  Every 
sinew  of  industry,  of  transportation,  and 
of  finance  must  be  harnessed  in  the  coun- 
try's service,  to  the  one  end  and  for  the 
common  good.  In  England,  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  there  were  three  Govern- 
ment arsenals.  To-day,  thousands  of 
England's  industrial  plants  are  being 
operated  as  Government  factories,  for 
the  production  of  war  materials,  and  many 
other  thousands  of  plants,  still  under 
private  control,  are  centering  their  energies 
in  this  same  direction.  The  teaching  of 
the  munitions-making  art  to  these  thous- 
ands of  manufacturers  and  to  millions  of 
industrial  workers,  both  men  and  women, 
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has  called  for  a  work  in  industrial  organi- 
zation and  education  such  as  the  world 
has  never  before  seen.  In  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Japan,  and  even  in 
Russia,  this  same  education  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  industrial  forces  is  going  for- 
ward. 

We  have  here  in  the  United  States  vast 
resources  in  manufacturing  and  producing 
equipment,  but  they  are  unorganized  and 
uneducated  for  the  national  service.  Our 
observations  of  the  European  War  have 
taught  us  that  it  is  upon  organized  in- 
dustry that  we  must  base  every  plan  of 
military  defense.  In  war,  anywhere  up  to 
80  or  90  per  cent,  of  our  industrial  activ- 
ity might  be  centred  upon  the  making  of 
supplies  for  the  Government. 

TIME  NEEDED  TO  PREPARE  INDUSTRIALLY 

We  have  learned  also  that  from  one  to 
two  years  of  time  and  of  conscientious 
effort  are  needed  to  permit  any  large 
manufacturing  establishment  to  change 
over  from  its  usual  peace-time  commercial 
activity  to  the  quantity  production  of 
war  materials  for  which  it  has  had  no 
previous  training.  Delays  of  this  kind  in 
time  of  emergency  cannot  but  result  in 
closed  plants,  in  the  disruption  of  labor 
organizations  built  up  over  a  period  of 
years,  in  a  loss  of  skilled  men  through  en- 
listment in  the  army,  in  great  financial 
loss  and  even  ruin  to  manufacturers,  and 
in  those  same  chaotic  conditions  which 
nearly  wrought  national  disasters  to  several 
of  the  countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  struggle. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  kind 
of  warfare  now  being  waged  abroad,  and 
yet  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  for 
which  we  must  prepare,  or  it  is  worse  than 
useless  that  we  prepare  at  all.  Indus- 
trial preparedness  is  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  tendencies  and  abilities 
of  our  people.  It  is  the  basic  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cheapest  form  of  prepared- 
ness. We  have  already  the  investments 
in  plants,  in  tools,  and  in  machinery,  and 
more  important  still  are  our  resources  in 
skilled  workers.  But  it  is  only  through 
the  most  careful  methods  of  organization 
and  education  that  we  may  make  all  these 
resources  available.    Each  manufacturing 


plant  must  be  taught,  now,  to  make  thi 
particular  part  or  thing  for  which  r_- 
equipment  is  best  suited  and  for  whio. 
by  a  carefully  prepared  classificat«i 
it  is  to  be  held  accountable.  In  normal 
times  annual  educational  orders,  of  sua 
small  size  as  not  to  interfere  with  cocv 
mercial  products,  should  be  delivered  eacu 
year  under  Government  inspection.  Skilled 
labor  in  every  line  should  be  so  enrolled 
in  an  industrial  reserve  as  to  insure  again.< 
its  loss  to  industry  through  enlistment  ia 
the  fighting  forces.  There  exists  no  other 
means  of  harnessing  industry  in  the  de- 
fensive service  of  this  Government.  Ever, 
manufacturing  institution  in  the  countr 
carries  fire  insurance — for  the  future  n 
must  demand  that  it  be  given  war  insur- 
ance as  well. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ACTION 

For  more  than  two  years,  this  country 
of  ours  has  been  skating  on  the  thinnesi 
kind  of  diplomatic  ice.  An  aroused  na- 
tional sentiment  for  an  adequate  defense 
against  invasion  has  been  reflected  rn 
Congress  through  legislation  and  large 
appropriations  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  American  people.  What  this  Nation 
needs  now  is  action — and  a  comprehen- 
sive, definite,  and  continuing  plan  for  such 
action.  How  many  men,  representing  the 
sources  of  material  supply  upon  which  we 
now  know  must  depend  our  success  or 
failure  in  any  war,  have  to-day  the  least 
knowledge  of  what  their  plants  and  their 
workmen  might  be  called  upon  to  do  to- 
morrow under  the  most  chaotic  condi- 
tions of  governmental  emergency?  Would 
they  not  feel  safer — and  their  stockholder 
and  employees  as  well — and  would  not  the 
whole  Nation  actually  be  a  thousandfold 
safer  against  even  the  threat  of  aggression 
if  every  manufacturer  knew,  through  s 
carefully  planned  prearrangement,  eacr> 
plant's  exact  niche  in  the  great  general 
scheme  of  war  material  supply? 

That  we  must  nationalize  geographical 
the  munition-making  art,  we  now  know 
To  leave  it  centred  near  our  East  coa<: 
may  be  suicidal  and  certainly  exposes  us 
to  a  risk  we  dare  not  run.  We  must  dis- 
tribute and  nationalize  the  munitions  indus- 
try .    Each  community  and  manufacturing 
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district  must  be  used  in  the  most  effective 
way.  To  each  community  throughout  the 
country  will  be  brought  home  the  part  it 
must  play  in  the  event  of  national  emer- 
gency. To  urge  and  aid  in  pushing  to 
speedy  completion  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  education  and  organization  of 
American  manufacturers,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Government  materials,  would 
seem  the  dictate  of  plain  business  sense. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  the  job  of  prepar- 
ing this  country  for  defense.  Secrecy 
in  movement  and  accomplishment  is 
largely  buncombe.  We  deceive,  and  can 
deceive,  the  American  people  only.  Our 
national  safety  lies  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  American  business  men  do 
their  "bit"  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  advertise  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  our  businesslike  plans  for  the  na- 
tional defense. 

In  war,  as  in  peace,  there  are  now  Three 
Graces— "Army,  Navy,  and  Industry, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Industry." 
The  European  struggle  is,  in  its  last 
analysis,  a  war  of  munitions — a  war  of 
factories,  of  producing  powers,  and  of 
skilled  workers. 

THE  INVENTORY  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Com- 
mittee of  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  with  the  sup- 
port of  many  thousands  of  engineers, 
made  an  inventory  of  the  country's  manu- 
facturing and  producing  resources.  This 
work  has  been  practically  completed, 
and  27,000  inventories  are  now  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense in  Washington.  Suppose  one  of  these 
27,000  plants  to  be  a  steam-pump  manu- 
facturing concern  in  Lima,  O.  Under  the 
peace-time  plan  we  proposed,  the  Govern- 
ment might  give  the  pump  company  a 
standing  order  for  the  metal  parts  of  per- 
haps not  more  than  ten  eight-inch  shells  an- 
nually. Even  this  minimum  annual  order, 
paid  for  upon  a  basis  of  cost,  plus  a  limited 
rate  of  profit,  produced  in  accordance 
with  drawings,  gauges,  specifications,  and 
instructions  supplied  by  the  War  or  Navy 
Departments,  inspected  and  tested  in  a 
Government  assembling  depot  in  the 
Middle  West,  would  insure  far-reaching 


results.  Every  department  of  the  pro- 
ducing works,  from  material  purchasing 
to  shipping,  will  learn  the  sources  of 
material  supply,  peculiarities  of  treat- 
ment, methods,  tools,  and  jigs  for  ma- 
chinery, and  even  how  to  pack  and  route 
for  shipment.  The  engineering  depart- 
ment will  have  in  its  files  the  latest  work- 
ing drawings,  and  all  arguments  as  to 
proper  design  for  quantity  production  will 
be  disposed  of  in  advance.  Last,  but 
far  from  least,  the  business  end  of  the 
institution  will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Government  and  its-  methods  of 
business,  to  the  very  evident  advantage 
of  both  parties.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  system  should  need  little  by  way  of 
argument. 

The  present  sources  of  supply  for  Gov- 
ernment materials  would  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  The  decentralization  of 
our  munition  supply  would  be  begun  and 
its  location  shifted  westward  from  its 
dangerous  position  near  the  coast.  The 
bogey  of  the  munitions  trust  would  be  laid 
forever. 

We  now  know  that  in  war  our  muni- 
tions-making must  become  our  one  great 
national  industrial  undertaking,  and  we 
must  make  our  plans  accordingly.  Upon 
the  industrial  or  business  side  the  argu- 
ments favoring  this  educational  policy 
are  sound.  Every  manufacturer  owes  it 
to  himself,  to  his  stockholders,  and  to 
his  workmen  to  insure  against  a  prolonged 
shut-down  of  his  plant.  The  ability  to 
swing  quickly  from  the  commodities  of 
peaceful  commerce  to  the  production  of  the 
emergency  materials  of  war  will  constitute 
the  greatest  insurance  against  Government 
control,  against  disruption  of  organization, 
and  against  months  of  community  chaos 
which  cannot  but  spell  physical  suffering 
and  privation  to  labor  and  money  loss  to 
the  business  itself. 

WAR,  LABOR,  AND  CAPITAL 

The  interests  of  Government,  Capital, 
and  Labor  are  common  interests  in  war, 
and  it  is  only  through  prearrangement 
for  production,  profits,  wages,  and  rela- 
tions that  the  national  welfare  may  be 
safeguarded. 

In  most  industries,  in  normal  times. 
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there  occur  slack  periods  during  which  the 
tools  of  production  and  the  skilled  work- 
men in  some  proportion  stand  idle.  The 
duration  of  these  periods  varies  in  dif- 
ferent industries,  and  with  different  busi- 
ness conditions.  The  industrial  inven- 
tory of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
brought  to  our  attention  large  equipments 
having,  in  normal  times,  slack  periods  of 
from  one  to  several  months  in  duration. 
Some  industries  are  seasonable  in  char- 
acter, and  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
plant  investment  stand  idle,  or  partially 
idle,  through  considerable  intervals  each 
year.  Such  a  condition  is,  of  course, 
economically  wrong,  and  an  abnormal 
overhead  must  be  charged  against  the 
commercial  product. 

COOPERATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

If  cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  can 
be  established  between  the  industries  thus 
affected  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government,  the  advantages  should 
prove  mutual.  Existing  tool  equipments 
could  be  kept  fully  employed  upon  Govern- 
Tnent  business,  labor  would  be  kept  busy, 
and  Government  supplies  procured  at 
moderate  prices.  Such  a  plan  of  co- 
operation between  industry  and  Govern- 
ment is  now  all  the  more  feasible,  because 
in  all  future  plans  for  the  national  defense, 
industry  of  every  kind  must  be  kept  trained 
and  ready  for  instant  action,  through  the 
placing  of  minimum  annual  educational 
orders.  Our  whole  economic  structure 
will  be  strengthened  through  cooperation 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  preparation  for  changing  the 
country  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis  Con- 
gress has  done  its  part.  The  funda- 
mental basis  is  outlined  in  two  public 
documents.  The  first  is  the  Army  Re- 
organization Bill.  It  provides,  first,  for 
the  listing  and  the  analysis  of  equipment 
of  all  manufacturing  plants  capable  of 
conversion  to  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials. Full  power,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, is  conferred  upon  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  commandeer  any  or  all  plants  in 
this  country,  and  heavy  penalties  for  re- 
fusal are  provided.  It  provides  also  for 
the  procurement  of  the  special  gauges, 
drawings,  tools,  jigs,  etc.,  necessary  for 
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use  in  private  as  well  as  Goveromen 
plants,  and  constitutes  a  great  legislator 
step  forward  in  the  educational  plan  1 
have  outlined. 

The  other  of  the  two  public  documen 
the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  provides  ? 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  No  nxr: 
powerful  body  has  ever  been  created  by)r. 
of  Congress.  1 1  is  composed  of  six  Cabnt: 
officers :  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  > 
terior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Lab>: 
It  is  provided  with  a  director  and  v 
Advisory  Commission  of  seven  men,  "ad 
of  whom  shall  have  special  knowledge  a 
some  industry,  public  utility,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  some  natural  resources,  or 
be  otherwise  specially  qualified,  in  it* 
opinion  of  the  Council,  for  the  perfofr- 
ance  of  the  duties  thereinafter  provided 

It  is  provided  that  it  "shall  be  the  di:, 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  \ 
supervise  and  direct  investigations  ml 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presided 
and  the  heads  of  executive  departments  v. 
to  the  location  of  railroads  with  referenc 
to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  s 
as  to  render  possible  expeditious  conea- 
tration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  points 
defense;  the  coordination  of  militar 
industrial,  and  commercial  purposes  in  i.\ 
location  of  extensive  highways  and  brand 
lines  of  railroad;  the  utilization  of  water- 
ways; the  mobilization  of  military  ar^ 
naval  resources  for  defense;  the  increis.- 
of  domestic  production  of  articles  and  ma- 
terials essential  to  the  support  of  arrro^ 
and  of  the  people  during  the  interrupt*  r 
of  foreign  commerce;  the  development  d 
seagoing  transportation;  data  as  :> 
amounts,  location,  method,  and  means 
production,  and  availability  of  miliar, 
supplies;  the  giving  of  information  t. 
producers  and  manufacturers  as  to  tr: 
class  of  supplies  needed  by  the  military  ace 
other  services  of  the  Government,  and  the 
requirements  relating  thereto." 

In  this  great  task  the  Council  and  i: 
Advisory  Commission  need  the  actn. 
and  continued  support  of  all  Americar 
in  order  that  they  may,  in  the  words  of  fit 
Act,  "create  relations  which  will  render 
possible  in  time  of  need  the  immedaftt 
concentration  and  utilization* of  the  it- 
sources  of  the  Nation." 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  RUN-DOWN  MAN 

DO  ABOUT  IT? 

iACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  THAT  ARE    ESPECIALLY    VALUABLE   IN    MARCH,  "THE  YEAR'S 

BLUE  MONDAY" 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

rO  MAKE  sure  that  this  scries  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well-known  scientists,  publicists,  and  busi- 
es men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living 
nong  the  people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional 
lvisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the 
ore  prominent  educators.  The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles,  therefore,  assures  their 
ientific  character. 


MARCH  is  the  year's  Blue 
Monday,  but  medical  scien- 
tists assure  us  that  it  need 
not  be.  It  is  a  trying  season 
for  the  "run-down"  man, 
id  the  scientists  show  us  why.  They 
take  us  face  the  unpleasant  facts — but 
ley  do  not  dwell  upon  them  to  encourage 
lorbidity.  As  soon  as  they  have  described 
le  situation  they  go  on  to  advise  the  run- 
own  man  what  he  can  do  about  it.  And 
lis,  it  would  seem,  is  both  good  philosophy 
rid  good  physiology.  "We  are  not 
amned  for  doing  wrong,"  wrote  Robert 
ouis  Stevenson,  "  but  for  not  doing  right; 
hrist  would  never  hear  of  negative  moral- 
y;  thou  sbalt  was  ever  his  word,  with 
hich  he  superseded  tbou  shall  not.  .  .  . 
f  a  thing  is  wrong  for  us,  we  should  not 
well  upon  the  thought  of  it;  or  we  shall 
*>n  dwell  upon  it  with  inverted  pleasure." 
he  modern  medical  scientist  holds  to  the 
ime  sort  of  philosophy  in  therapeutics, 
nd  we  can  parallel  the  passage  from 
tevenson  with  another  from  a  hygiene 
ulletin  which  has  the  stamp  of  approval 
f  a  hundred  leading  American  scientists: 
"  It  is  not  a  fear  of  illness  or  death  that 
'e  should  encourage,  but  a  love  of  health, 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  our 
»dies,  a  desire  for  bodily  endurance  and 
fficiency  and  full  achievement.  If  the 
nind  is  fixed  on  these  ideals,  and  the  al- 


ready known  means  of  approaching  them 
are  utilized,  heart  disease,  kidney  trouble, 
and  the  needless  miseries  that  embitter 
the  lives  of  so  many  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  not  so  much 
necessary  to  fight  disease  as  to  cultivate 
health  for  the  happiness,  contentment,  and 
moral  gain  that  it  brings." 

If  this  article  creates  a  fear  of  March 
weather  the  fault  will  lie  either  with  the 
reporter  or  the  reader,  for  none  of  the 
various  authorities  consulted  had  a  mes- 
sage that  could  be  read  as  dispiriting. 
Yes,  they  agreed,  the  mortality  statistics 
show  that  March  in  this  country  is  the  most 
fatal  month  of  the  year.  Not  only  does 
it  usually  pass  all  other  months  in  the 
total  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the 
respiratory  diseases,  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis, la  grippe,  and  colds,  but  it  also 
stands  highest  in  the  monthly  totals  of 
mortality— all  causes  added  together.  Yes, 
at  a  time  when  resistance  usually  is  at 
lowest  ebb,  along  comes  March  with  a 
protracted  "spell  of  weather,"  snow,  winds, 
rain,  equinoctial  storms.  Yes,  it  is  the 
year's  Blue  Monday.    .    .  . 

The  layman  forthwith  proceeds  to  make 
an  eloquent  arraignment  of  the  bestiality 
of  the  weather.  The  weather  in  March  is 
the  one  thing  in  Nature  to  which  he  seems 
hopelessly  unable  to  reconcile  himself. 
He  can  stand  the  gaff  in  the  later  equinox 
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Walk  a  mile  in  the  open  air 
twice  a  day.  It  will  add  ten 
years  to  your  life.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  try  it  and  see 
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without  a  murmur,  can  even  feel  stimu- 
lated by  it,  but  at  the  fag  end  of  winter 
the  rudeness  of  the  climate  tries  him  in 
every  fibre. 

To  this  the  scientist  replies:  "You  are 
blaming  most  of  your  physical  trials  at  this 
season,  I  see,  upon  the  weather.  Very 
well,  1  will  go  as  far  as  the  next  man  in 
granting  importance  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Not  only  do  they  have  most  im- 
portant effects  upon  our  bodies;  they  ap- 
pear to  contribute  powerfully  toward 
determining  the  world's  civilization. 
More  about  that  later,  if  you  like.  .  .  . 
Well,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
run-down  man  finds  himself  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  in  March  is  because  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  he  has  spent  nearly  all  his 
waking  hours  for  the  preceding  four  or 
five  months — a  summer  climate,  with  an 
atmosphere  calm  to  the  point  of  stagna- 
tion, far  too  even  in  temperature,  and 
commonly  drier  than  the  air  of  the  Sahara 
desert.  We  will  try  not  to  be  too  positive 
about  the  reason  for  the  increased  amount 
of  respiratory  disease  in  March.  Most 
authorities,  however,  believe  that  it  is 
due  to  diminished  resistance  at  this 
season.  And  what  causes  this?  In  one 
word — bousing.    Lack  of  outdoor  life  com- 


bined with  an  increased  opportunity  is 
infection  through  the  closer  associate 
which  occurs  during  the  winter  men!- 
Add  to  housing  some  other  characten^i: 
of  the  American's  way  of  life — excitemcr- 
overeating,  and  lack  of  exercise,  insuffsar- 
sleep,  constipation,  and  the  like — an: 
it  any  wonder  that  he  becomes  *  run-d  . 
at  the  fag  end  of  winter?    Men  v- 
are  in  good  physical  condition  find  2r- 
uine  stimulation  in  winds,  in  a  oertai 
amount  of  variation  in  temperature. 
in  the  alternation  of  cloudy  days  and  \* 
the  variable  weather  makes  them  tt±'.: 
robust  rather  than  less." 

Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  of  Yale  Universit . 
finds  by  the  evidence  of  the  pay  rolls  i. 
piece  workers  in  factories  and  the  closn- 
checked  records  of  students  at  Annapci 
and  West  Point  that  March  shows  an  o- 
crease  in  physical  and  mental  activity  i 
the  averages  in  midwinter.  At  the 
time  he  takes  note  of  the  increased  na- 
tality, etc.,  as  shown  by  the  health  staT:- 
tics  of  the  country  at  large.     In  a 
that  is  as  interesting  as  fiction,  entitle: 
"Climate  and  Civilization,"  he  does 
dodge  the  issue: 

"The  cities  swelter  for  a  few  wee**  - 
July,  and  that  sends  the  death  rate  j: 
enormously,  especially  among  ciiildm 
who  are  taken  quickly  sick,  and 
either  die  after  a  few  days'  illness,  a 
recover.  That  is  why  the  curve  drops  * 
sharply  in  midsummer.  In  the  winter 
on  the  contrary,  although  it  drops  aimer- 
equally  low,  the  maximum  number  J 
deaths  per  day  does  not  come  till  Marci 
although  by  that  time  the  average  enrrr- 
of  operatives  has  risen  considerably.  Th: 
is  because  people  become  sick  in  Januar. 
and  February,  especially  those  who  it 
elderly,  and  finally  die  after  lingering  i> 
nesses  quite  unlike  those  of  children 
In  another  passage  he  puts  the  case  th. 
way:  "People  do  not  diminish  ther 
activity  at  once,  especially  in  wmir 
They  draw  on  their  nervous  energy,  iik 
thus  exhaust  themselves.  They  are  L* 
horses  which  pull  on  the  bit.  and  who 
urged  a  little  break  into  a  run.  straima- 
themselves  by  their  extreme  speed.  Tha 
they  are  pulled  up  so  suddenly  that  tin 
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re  thrown  back  on  their  haunches  and 
ijured." 

A  characteristic  the  business  man  can- 
ot  fail  to  admire  in  Huntington  is  the 
ay  this  student  of  the  effects  of  climate 
oes  to  the  point  in  attempting  to  interpret 
le  practical  value  of  his  data.  He  does 
ot  stop  after  he  has  pointed  out  the  ef- 
?cts  of  climate,  he  suggests  that  we  try  to 
conquer  climate"  by  ordering  our  ways 
f  life  as  weather  dictates.  And  he  does 
ot  overlook  the  important  matter  of 
idoor  climate:  "Take  the  harmful  win- 
ers  of  the  northern  United  States.  It  is 
ighly  probable  that  the  loss  of  energy 
■  hich  occurs  at  that  time  may  be  largely 
voided,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished, 
•luch  of  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  after 
he  wonderfully  stimulating  autumn  wea- 
her,  when  we  have  been  living  under 
Imost  ideal  conditions  of  mean  tempera- 
ure,  of  humidity,  and  of  variability  from 
lay  to  day,  we  suddenly  begin  to  heat  our 
louses.  We  create  an  indoor  climate  of 
;reat  uniformity,  of  unduly  high  mean 
cmperature,  and  of  the  most  extreme 
ridity.  All  of  these  conditions  are  harm- 
ul.  If  our  houses  were  kept  at  lower 
emperatures,  if  the  temperatures  were 
aried  from  day  to  day,  and  if  the  hu- 
nidity  were  kept  at  the  optimum,  we 
hould  increase  our  efficiency  greatly. 
\re  should  be  comfortable,  also,  for  with 
>roper  humidity,  and  with  changes  from 
lay  to  day,  we  should  not  feel  the  need  of 
he  high  temperatures  which  we  now  re- 
quire because  the  extreme  dryness  forces 
he  body  to  give  up  much  more  heat  than 
you  Id  be  demanded  by  air  of  greater 
lumidity.  Moreover,  the  uniform  dryness 
.vithin  doors  does  almost  untold  harm  in 
marching  the  mucous  membranes  and  thus 
endering  us  peculiarly  liable  to  colds, 
grippe,  and  similar  ailments  which  often 
lead  to  serious  diseases  such  as  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis.  Of  course,  we  could  not 
entirely  avoid  colds  by  the  method  here 
suggested,  but  we  could  diminish  them. 
In  the  autumn,  before  our  houses  are 
heated,  colds  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  same  is  true  among  people  who  live 
out  of  doors  in  winter.  If  the  conditions 
inside  our  houses  could  be  like  those  that 
prevail  in  autumn,  the  general  health  of 
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the  community  would  probably  be  much 
improved.  In  this  one  way  there  might 
be  a  saving  not  only  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  valuable  time,  but  of  an  immense 
amount  of  nervous  energy  which  is  wasted 
because  persons  who  are  irritated  by  colds 
do  or  say  things  that  they  would  scorn 
under  normal  conditions." 

don't  quit  your  work 

These  observations  of  a  geographer  who 
is  an  authority  on  climate  tallied,  in  gen- 
eral, with  those  of  a  specialist  in  hygiene. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  expressed  his  belief  that  most 
of  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  climate 
man  were  excellent.  There  is  not  much 
doubt,  Dr.  Fisk  said,  that  the  prime  reason 
why  March  is  so  trying  to  many  of  us  is 
that  we  are  run  down;  and  the  reason  for 
that  physical  condition  probably  lies  in 
the  way  we  have  lived  during  the  winter. 
The  rigors  of  March,  in  themselves,  ought 
not  to  seem  so  formidable.  Dr.  Fisk 
never  advises  any  one  to  run  away  from 
them  unless  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
course  open.  It  is  easy,  he  said,  to  create 
a  valetudinarian  by  coddling  a  man  who 
has  nothing  organically  the  matter  with 
him,   but  who  simply  is  "rundown." 
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Often  such  a  man  gives  up  his  work  to 
dodge  the  weather,  when,  if  he  would  im- 
prove his  habits  of  life,  he  might  just  as 
well  or  better  stay  on^the  job.  It  is  true, 
whatever  the  reason,  that  activity  speeds 
up  in  March,  at  a  time  when  our  reserve 
force,  on  account  of  housing  and  the  like, 
is  low.  "  But,"  reasons  the  doctor,  "  would 
it  not  be  better  common  sense  to  ease 
down  a  bit,  if  possible,  than  to  quit  work? 
Of  course,  if  you  have  the  time  and  the 
money  to  take  a  winter  vacation,  and 
can  take  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  vacationist, 
not  of  an  invalid,  why  go  ahead  and 
have  a  good  time.  Then  you  are  to  be 
envied.  But  the  fellow  to  be  pitied  is 
one  who  could  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home,  but  hies  away  to  spend  a  month 
in  a  hammock  under  a  palm  worrying 
about  business." 

Suppose,  first  of  all,  the  doctor  suggested 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  run-down  man 
who  is  not  senile  and  who,  after  being 
looked  over  by  a  competent  medical 
examiner,  is  found  to  be  organically  sound. 
Our  case  is  a  business  man  who  desires,  if 
possible,  to  stay  on  the  job:  "  His  physical 
reserve  is  low,  but  that  is  no  cause  to 
despair,  for  his  reserve  is  not  like  Humpty- 
Dumpty— it  can  be  restored.  While  he  is 
doing  the  restoring,  it  should  not,  in  most 
instances,  be  necessary  for  him  to  quit  his 
work — particularly  if  he  is  really  interested 
in  it.  Work  ordinarily  comes  in  for  a 
great  deal  more  blame  than  it  deserves. 
A  man  who  is  fit  can  get  through  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  it;  but  when  a  man  who 
isn't  fit  fails  to  come  up  to  the  mark  it  is 
all  too  common  to  hear  the  work  blamed 
instead  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
worker.  To  many  American  business  men, 
perhaps  to  the  majority,  their  work  is 
fascinating.  We  often  hear  it  spoken  of 
as  'the  game.'  Take  that  stimulation 
away  from  a  high-strung  man  and  he 
sadly  feels  the  want.  Now,  often  enough, 
there  is  no  need  to  take  it  away.  The 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  pack  him  off,  drooping 
in  spirit,  to  a  tropical  island,  but  to  reason 
with  him  to  ease  down,  to  learn  to  direct 
his  business^ without  assuming  so  great  a 
load  of  detail.  This  morning  I  was  talk- 
ing with  a  man  who  is  handling  a  conven- 
tion.   There    was    nothing  organically 


wrong  with  him,  but  he  was  run  dov 
I  could  easily  have  told  him  to  go  an 
for  his  health,  but  the  chances  arc  thr.  - 
will  play  under  the  rules  (now  that  »t  • 
talked  them  over)  and  be  far  better 
at  the  end  of  the  month  than  be  w  . 
have  been  if  he  had  gone  away.  th'r< 
ing  of  himself  as  an  invalid  and  uv~ 
ing  about  how  things  were  running  . 
headquarters." 

RULES  FOR  THE  RUN-DOWN  MAN 

What  are  some  of  these  rules  and 
which  the  run-down  man  should  pb 
One  of  them  already  has  been  indica: 
above.  Another  is  to  attempt  to  inert  a 
the  pitifully  small  allowance  of  time  th 
the  sedentary  man  usually  spends  in  t: 
open  air.  The  prescription  runs:  ~  Fn- 
air  in  the  sleeping  room ;  a  walk  ootiftc* 
before  work  or  before  bedtime;  cooler  a* 
fresher  air,  if  possible,  in  the  house  aad 
the  office."  Exercise?  Dr.  Ftsk  icpez 
edly  has  remarked  that  it  is  not  nccem 
to  health  to  exercise  hard  and  long, 
certain  amount  of  "elbow  grease" 
required,  but  ten  minutes  of  brisk  setttr 
up  movements  every  day  may  suffice,  o* 
little  time  spent  at  some  of  the  less  strra 
ous  outdoor  exercises  such  as  vaUac 
skating,  horseback  riding.  The  grc 
point  here  is  to  take  your  exercise  «sr 
day.  It  need  not  be  much,  for  a  run-dc* 
man  may  not  be  able  to  stand  much,  b 
he  should  get  his  share  in  proportion  to  ~ 
strength.  Sleep?  He  should  see  to 
that  he  gets  as  much  as  he  needs  ar 
regularly,  like  his  exercise.  Stimulant 
Do  without  them  or  decrease  the  aBc* 
ance  of  them,  tea  and  coffee  as  well  as  :. 
bacco  and  alcohol.   And  don't  overeat 

The  purpose  of  all  this,  the  dec: 
hastened  to  point  out,  was  not  to  ta- 
more  of  the  joy  out  of  life  but  to  rest: 
the  freshness  of  life's  flavor.  An  import*  ■ 
part  of  the  "prescription"  is  more  r/-* 
Don't  work  in  the  evenings — have  sec 
fun.  Get  out  among  your  friends,  take  . 
some  games,  get  interested  in  a  botb 
go  to  some  concerts,  lectures,  "  movies, 
plays.    Bowling   might   do    you  pr> 

According  to  Dr.  Fisk,  even  pool  and  i- 
liards  are  mildly  beneficial  exercise  ■ 
a  middle-aged  man  and  serve  to  prt  h 
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mind  off  his  work.  "  He  will  be  better 
off.  at  least,  walking  around  a  table  and 
poking  at  an  ivory  ball  than  he  would  be 
if  he  sat  by  the  fire  smoking  a  cigar.  The 
caution  for  all  the  activities  mentioned 
above  is:   Know  when  to  quit. 

"This  relates,"  the  doctor  explained, 
"not  only  to  your  hours  of  sleep  but  to 


our  run-down  man,  after  a  week  or  so  of 
taking  his  work  a  little  easier  and  of  getting 
more  exercise,  fresh  air,  sleep,  play,  and 
the  like,  finds  himself  some  morning  feeling 
happier  than  he  did  when  he  started  the 
experiment,  he  may  rest  assured  that  the 
cure  is  working." 

The  reporter  ventured  a  suggestion  to 


BLUSTERY  MARCH 

March  has  been  unjustly  called  the  year's  Blue  Monday  because  in  its  changeable  weather  the  run-down 
man  reaps  the  whirlwind  of  months  of  neglect  of  the  simple  rules  of  proper  li\ing.  To  the  robust  man  March 
■s  a  stimulation 


your  nerves  and  to  your  capacity  for 
enjoyment.  Don't  keep  playing  a  game 
until  your  nerves  are  on  edge.  We  often 
read  about  the  tired  business  man  and 
the  theatre.  There  is  no  sense  in  the  tired 
business  man  going  to  a  theatre.  If  he 
really  is  tired  and  can't  enjoy  a  play,  he 
h-d  better  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  I  am 
dwelling  on  some  of  these  points  because 
one's  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  an  import- 
ant matter — a  barometer  of  health.  When 


the  doctor  that  he  sav  something  about 
the  men  who  do  not  find  their  work  ab- 
sorbing, who  are  subordinates  and  can  t 
relegate  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  little 
matters  to  a  helper. 

"  You  mean,  particularly,  the  man  in  a 
miscast  role."  the  doctor  answered.  "He 
will  find  more  zest  in  his  part  if  he  does 
what  he  can  to  improve  his  physical  condi- 
tion. For  the  rest  of  his  programme  I  can 
offer  no  suggestion  so  valuable  as  the  ad- 
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I.   THE  ROBUST  MAN  — 

When  rude  Boreas  with  his  attendants,  Snow  and  Sleet,  hold  high  carnival  in  the  winter  months  the  run-dn*  - 
man  fails  to  get  the  stimulation  from  the  winds  that  the  well  man  does 


II.    ENJOYS  WINTER  WEATHER  AND~ 

Many  people  consider  a  trip  to  balmier  climates  an  imperative  necessity     To  the  business  man  of  moderate 

means  such  a  trip  is  out  of  the  question — 
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III.    PALM  BEACH  IS  FAR  FROM  ESSENTIAL  TO  HIM 

—  but  he  can  remain  just  as  healthy  or  healthier  than  his  migratory  brother  at  little  or  no  expense  by  getting 

sufficient  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  being  cautious  in  his  diet 


monition  to  put  flavor  into  his  life  by 
means  of  an  avocation  or  a  hobby.  If  he 
knows  what  he  would  like  to  do  he  should 
♦-v  his  hand  at  it  in  his  spare  time.  Poli- 
i  ;s,  music,  carpentry,  gardening,  writing, 
photography — whatever  appeals  to  him 
as  worth  attempting.    He  will  never  know 


his  capabilities  until  he  tries  them  out. 
He  may  perhaps  find  what  he  wants  in  a 
sport,  as  certain  men  I  know  have  found 
it  in  tennis  or  golf." 

Every  authority  the  reporter  consulted 
emphasized  the  need  of  the  run-down  man 
for  more  fresh  air.    Among  a  number  of 
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"Walk  to  Work  Wednesday."  Half  a 
dozen  other  cities  followed  New  York s 
example.  Make  March  an  open  window 
month,  declared  Dr.  Bolduan,  and  we 
shall  see  its  staggering  total  of  deaths  from 
respiratory  diseases  take  a  sudden  drop. 

'When  we  put  out  a  chart  this  winter 
showing  that  deaths  in  New  York  Cit\ 
rise  and  fall  as  the  windows  open  or  close 
we  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
closed  windows  are  the  sole  reason  for  the 
spread  of  respiratory  disease.  A  great 
many  things — as  many  as  the  Walrus 
named  over  to  the  Carpenter — could  be 
put  on  the  list:  sealed  windows,  drinking 
cups  and  kisses,  uncovered  coughs  and 
sneezes,  roller  towels,  etc.  But  fresh  air 
is  the  first  point  to  hammer  on,  and  t he- 
best  way  we  know  to  get  fresh  air  into  a 
house  is  to  open  the  windows.  No  one  is 
going  to  take  me  too  literally  on  a  zero 
day  and  freeze  to  death.  We  will  feel 
that  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
if  we  can  even  so  much  as  persuade  people 
to  give  their  workrooms  and  living  roorm 
an  airing  a  couple  of  times  a  day.  and  il 
we  can  induce  them  to  open  a  crack  of 
window  large  enough  to  reduce  the  indoor 
temperature  and  furnish  a  little  circula- 
tion. 1  know  that  this  very  office  is  not 
as  cool  or  as  well  ventilated  as  it  should  fr- 
The  boss  opens  the  window  half  way  and 
some  one  else  furtively  pushes  it  nearly 


KF.F.P  FIT  BY  EXERCISE 

Men  who  are  in  good  physical  condition  find  stimulation  in  winds,  in  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  tem- 
perature, and  in  the  alternation  of  cloudy  days  and  fair:  the  variable  weather  makes  them  more  robust 
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HAVE  A  HOBBY 

An  interest  in  politics,  music,  carpentry,  or  garden- 
ing acts  as  a  refreshing  tonic  in  restoring  the  run-down 
man  to  health,  but  better  still  is  a  hobby,  such  as 
bowling,  that  brings  exercise  with  it 

practical  suggestions  along  the  line  of 
what  to  do,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
was  that  offered  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Bolduan, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Education  of  New  York  City.  In  mid- 
winter Dr.  Bolduan  aroused  New  York's 
interest  in  fresh  air  and  ventilation  by 
declaring  an  "Open  Window  Week,"  and 


WHAT  CAN  THE  RUN-IX)WN  MAN  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


hut  again.  One  doesn't  like  to  see  others 
ncomfortable.  so  we  let  it  stand  at  a 
nmpromise  height.  At  least,  we've  ac- 
imiplished  something — the  air  is  cooler 
nd  moister  and  less  stagnant  than  that 
f  most  offices  and  we  all  will  feel  better. 

ry  the  experiment  and  see  for  yourself. 

"It  is  the  same  way  with  the  walk-to- 
ork  suggestion.  Some  of  us  live  too  far 
way  from  the  office  to  take  the  idea 
terally.  But.  surely,  we  can  all  plan 
)  walk  part  of  the  way.  Again,  I  say. 
-y  it  and  see  how  much  better  you  will 
iel.  The  children  in  our  fresh  air  schools 
nd  in  certain  schooIr(x>ms  where  the 
indows  are  kept  open  the  year  'round 
re  quicker  to  learn  their  lessons  and  freer 
om  colds  than  pupils  in  warm  nxmis. 
cience  knows  the  reasons,  but  the  busi- 
es; man  won't  yet  believe.  If  he  has 
ever  tried  working  in  a  cool,  well-vent  i- 
ited  room  he  has  only  to  make  the 
xperiment  to  be  shown  the  benefits.  Of 
ourse,  he  should  not  be  too  hasty  about 
laking  the  change.  He  must  get  broken 
1.  not  too  abruptly.  The  best  tempera- 
ure  for  office  work  is  a  shade  heUrw  700 

not  above  700." 

A  bulletin  of  the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
ute  gives  some  further  practical  hints 
. hich  should  be  noted: 

"Linen  mesh  and  cotton  mesh  next 
he  skin  are  advisable.    Those  who  are 


UNDERGO  A   PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  so  often  when  vou  feel  run  down  have  your- 
self examined  by  a  competent  physician.  I  here  is  no 
truer  phrase  than  the  old  saw  about  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention being  worth  a  pound  of  cure 

not  comfortable  in  linen  mesh  underwear 
may  wear  light-weight  w<x>len  or  silk  over 
cotton  or  linen  mesh. 

"Very  heavy  outer  wraps  should  only 
be  worn  in  blizzard  weather.  Medium- 
weight  overcoats  or  wraps  are  less  likely 
to  create  sensitive  skin  conditions  that 
'soften'  the  individual  and  invite  colds. 


ENJOY  YOURSELF  IN  THE  EVENINGS 

Ijxk  business  cares  and  worries  in  your  desk  when  vou  go  home  in  the  evening.    A  few  hours  at  a  concert 
or  a  lecture  or  at  the  theatre  is  a  wonderful  brain  tonic  and  a  producer  of  sound  sleep 
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WALK  TO  WORK 


If  you  live  too  far  to  walk  all  the  way,  walk  at  least 
Health  Education,  has  adopted  a 

"Chest  protectors  are  worse  than  use- 
less. They  might  better  be  worn  on  the 
feet.  .Thin-soled  shoes  are  often  responsi- 
ble for  colds.  Rubbers  should  be  worn  in 
wet  weather,  as  few  shoes  are  really  water- 
proof, and  the  cold,  damp  soles  may  strike 
a  chill  through  the  extremities. 

"Open-work  stockings  and  thin-soled 


part  of  the  distance.  New  York,  through  its 
"Walk  to  Work  Wednesday"  slogan 


shoes  worn  by  women  offer  cordial  invfc 
tion  to  colds,  grippe,  and  also  peh 
troubles. 

"As  to  wet  feet,  trench  warfare,!*: 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  thissa^ 
ject.  Soldiers  now  suffer  from  trench-fa 
(Local  Frigorism),  due  to  enormous  b 
of  heat  through  the  feet  and  legs  wfci 


OVERCOMING  CLIMATE 

A  little  time  spent  in  outdoor  exercise,  such  as  skating,  each  day  where  plenty  of  fresh  air  can  be  breathed  t 

as  good  as  a  trip  to  Florida  and  much  less  expensive 
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standing  in  cold  water.  This  loss  has,  in 
some  cases,  equaled  the  heat  value  of  all 
the  food  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours — 
a  soldier's  food  thus  going  wholly  to  heat 
the  cold  layer  of  the  trenches.  Woolen 
stockings,  with  a  layer  of  waterproof 
I  material  ensuring  a  layer  of  air  which 


an  extension  of  the  skin.  The  tissue  in  the 
nose  responds  very  quickly  to  changes  in 
the  circulation  of  the  skin  as  well  as  to 
stagnant  or  infected  bowel  conditions. 

"To  render  the  skin  resistant — con- 
temptuous, as  it  were,  of  change  in  tem- 
perature— is  one  of  the  most  important 


THE  HEALTH-GIVING  OPKN  WINDOW 

Deaths  in  New  York  City  rise  and  fall  as  the  windows  open  or  close.    Fresh  air  is  the  most  important 
point  in  a  health  campaign,  and  the  best  way  to  get  fresh  air  into  a  house  is  to  open  the  windows 


prevents  loss  of  heat,  are  recommended 
b)  medical  authorities  of  the  British 
Army.  Rejection  of  the  puttee  is  advised, 
as  it  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  trench 
warfare  and  is  not  used  by  the  French 
Arm  v.  where  trench-foot  does  not  prevail 
t<»  so  large  a  degree. 

"  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  like  that  of  the  bowel,  is  merely 


steps  in  disease  prevention.  Here,  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised.  Some  people 
seem  to  be  able  to  jump  into  ice  water, 
and  react  well  to  the  shock.  But  in 
others  this  would  cause  congestion  of  the 
kidney.  A  cold  spray  to  the  neck  and 
chest,  especially  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
along  the  spine,  is  a  simple  measure  that 
is  usually  safe  and  effective.    A  hot  spray 
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SPARTAN  MEASURES  UNNECESSARY 

The  vigorous  methods  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  as  above,  are  not  to  be  emploved  n 
building  up  run-down  men.  Winter  bathing  of  such  organizations  as  the  "  Polar  Bears"  or  "Snow  Birds"  r 
icy  water  will  do  the  run-down  man  much  more  harm  than  good 

or  douche,  taken  while  standing  in  about  towel,  and  calisthenics  before  dressing 
a  foot  of  cold  water,  followed  by  a  cool  will  increase  the  benefit.  An  air  bat" 
or  cold  spray  of  a  temperature  that  leaves  or  exposure  of  the  skin  to  cool  air  for  a 
one  feeling  a  comfortable  warm  glow,  is  a  certain  time  each  day.  is  also  helpfui 
good  skin-training  measure.  Fresh  air  in  the  bed  room  is  all-important 

"  Brisk  rubbing  of  the  skin  with  a  coarse    but  beware  of  bare  feet  on  a  cold  floor 


FRESH  AIR  SHARPENS  THE  WITS 

I  he  children  in  (rosh  .nr  schools  <>r  in  schoolrooms  where  the  windows  are  kept  open  the  year  round  have  bets 
lound  to  be  quuker  to  learn  their  lessons  and  freer  from  colds  than  pupils  in  warm  rooms 
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THROUGH  BELGIUM  AND  AUSTRIA— 

UNCENSORED 

EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN  WHO  RECENTLY  VISITED  BOTH 

COUNTRIES 

BY 

ERNEST  A  DRINKER  BULLITT 


BRUSSELS,  July  21st — Leaving 
Berlin  on  a  night  train  is  a 
k  hopeless  nuisance  in  war  time. 
I  There  are  almost  no  cabs,  so 
one  must  order  one  hours  ahead 
and,  if  it  comes,  as  ours  did,  one  must  go 
and  sit  an  eternity  in  the  railroad  station. 
There  we  met  Excellenz  Coates  waiting, 
as  he  was  destined  to  do  for  the  next  week, 
for  the  Bullitts  to  arrive.  On  Billy's  at- 
tempting to  tip  the  porter,  Excellenz  inter- 
rupted: "  Excuse  me,"  said  he.  "  You  are 
now  the  guests  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment," and  the  porter  received  a  portion 
of  his  own  good  tax  money  back  from  the 
hands  of  its  collector.  I  must  say  our  sur- 
prise was  great;  we  had  not  expected  this. 
When  one  travels  as  the  guest  of  the 
Government,  things  are  luxurious  and  easy. 
One  goes  first  class  and  one  is  treated  with 
marked  respect,  particularly  if  one  has*  an 
Excellenz  in  uniform  along;  soldiers,  who 
are  everywhere,  form  into  stiff  lines  of 
salute,  and  smile  instead  of  scowl.  1  shall 
never  cease  to  be  amused  at  the  way  in 
which  a  man  is  transformed  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  officer  into  a  rigid,  staring 
object,  ferocious  of  eye  and  terrifying  of 
aspect.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
American  soldiers  salute,  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  temperamentally  incapable  of 
any  such  performance  as  the  German  sol- 
dier automatically  undertakes  on  the 
average  of  thirty  times  a  minute. 

After  a  night's  journey,  we  got  to 
Cologne.  The  station  was  swarming  with 
men  in  field  gray.  Most  of  the  uniforms 
were  dirty  and  worn,  and  the  men's  boots 
were  muddy  up  to  their  knees.  They  were 
eating  at  tables  on  the  platforms,  or 
squatting  on  the  floor  by  their  kits;  com- 
panies were  getting  into  trains,  or  standing 


about  the  waiting  rooms.  They  looked 
healthy  and  sunburned.  Where  they  had 
come  from,  and  where  they  were  going, 
one  did  not  know,  for  the  German  Army 
moves  secretly  and  ceaselessly. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Cologne,  we  got 
into  Belgian  territory.  From  the  border 
to  close  upon  Louvain,  one  could  not  tell 
from  the  train  that  Belgium  had  ever  been 
invaded,  were  it  not  for  the  German  sen- 
tries by  the  railroad  track  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  railroad  stations.  The  country  is 
covered  with  grain  fields  and  vegetable 
gardens,  all  under  strenuous  cultivation. 
Many  cattle  are  grazing,  and  the  villages 
look  quite  as  in  normal  times.  On  ap- 
proaching Louvain,  one  begins  to  see 
destroyed  villages,  burned  chateaux,  and 
half-demolished  factories.  Brussels,  itself, 
which  we  reached  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
is  not  touched,  as  it  was  surrendered  peace- 
fully. Soldiers,  of  the  moth-eaten  Land- 
sturm  class,  spread  themselves  pretty 
successfully  over  the  city,  beginning  with 
the  entrance  to  the  railroad  station. 

At  the  Hotel  Astoria  we  were  given  a 
bed  room,  sitting  room,  and  bath,  ac- 
companied by  a  Belgian  valet,  who  showed 
signs  of  joy  when  he  learned  we  were 
Americans.  He  confided  to  me  that  his 
little  girl  had  been  lost  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  that  he  had  spent  all  the 
money  which  he  had  saved  up  for  his  old 
age  in  traveling  around  trying  to  find  her. 

"And  after  the  war,"  he  continued, 
sadly,  "  I  shall  have  no  money  left  to  go 
to  France  and  hunt  for  her  there." 

The  Belgians  are  now  perfectly  well 
behaved  under  German  rule.  Any  sign  of 
disrespect  is  heavily  fined.  Belgian  police- 
men salute  German  officers,  Belgian  store- 
keepers and  restaurants  have  Germans  as 
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constant  customers,  but  all  social  com- 
munication is  entirely  cut  off;  the  line  is 
drawn  here  absolutely  and  finally. 

Americans  are  very  popular.  We  had 
only  to  say,  on  entering  a  shop,  that  we 
came  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  smiles  greeted 
us  from  behind  counters,  like  a  sunrise. 
If  we  were  with  a  German  officer,  their 
attitude  was  quite  different,  polite,  unsmil- 
ing, and  cold,  although  the  German  officers 
treat  them  with  perfect  courtesy.  Billy 
went  into  a  little  shop  to  buy  chocolate  the 
day  we  arrived.  The  Major  and  I  stayed 
outside  and  looked  in  the  window.  The 
proprietress  scowled,  and  handed  over  a 
cake  of  Suchard.  Suddenly  her  face  was 
transformed.  Billy  had  told  her  he  was  an 
American. 

"Ob,  Us  Americaim !"  she  cried,  "we 
are  so  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  for 

us." 

We  went,  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  in 
Brussels,  to  the  press  office,  where  we  met 
Count  Harrach  and  Baron  Falkenhausen. 
Harrach  is  in  charge  of  the  press  in  Bel- 
gium. He  is  a  man  of  the  type  it  would  be 
well  to  have  many  of  in  any  country.  We 
both  like  him  immensely.  By  vocation, 
he  is  a  sculptor,  but  he  seems  to  have 
switched  from  marble  busts  to  newspaper 
editing  and  press  censoring  with  little 
trouble. 

We  dined  at  the  Epaule  de  Mouton, 
Coates,  Harrach,  Billy,  and  I.  Harrach 
told  us  of  the  entrance  of  the  German 
Army  into  Malines,  early  in  the  war. 

"  I  came  in  ahead  m  a  military  auto- 
mobile," he  said.  "  The  town  was  deserted 
and  silent.  Every  citizen  had  fled.  It 
was  like  some  city  in  a  fairy  tale.  Shops 
open,  wares  displayed,  homes  looking  quite 
normal,  but  not  a  soul  anywhere.  The 
silence  was  startling  in  its  intensity.  I 
drove  straight  to  the  church,  where  I 
knew  there  were  two  Rubens  pictures. 
These  I  wished  to  take  to  some  safe  place, 
but  they  were  gone;  the  Belgians  had  taken 
them  out  of  their  frames  and  hidden  them 
or  carried  them  with  them  in  their  flight." 

Since  Harrach  described  the  city,  we 
have  been  there  ourselves.  Now  the 
people  have  come  back  and  life  seems  quite 
normal.  There  is  very  little  destruction. 
An  odd  shell  fell  here  and  there  and  blew 


up  the  house  in  those  spots.  Across  the 
Plaza  from  the  Cathedral,  most  of  tbe 
destruction  took  place.  Here,  half  a 
block  is  knocked  to  pieces.  The  windem-v 
of  the  Cathedral  are  nearly  all  shattered  as 
a  result  of  the  vibration.  Some  few  shell- 
came  through  the  roof,  or  the  walls,  aru 
the  holes  have  since  been  filled  up  with 
brickwork.  The  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  not  greatly  damaged.  It  looks 
however,  a  good  deal  pounded  up,  and 
artificially  antiquated. 

We  wished  very  much  to  see  Cardinal 
Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  by  the  Major.  Naturally, 
it  would  be  rather  contrary  to  German 
interests  to  have  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  Belgian  patriots  give  us  a  few  of  his 
views  on  the  German  occupation,  so  we  un- 
derstood perfectly  their  not  wishing  jis  to 
talk  to  him.  The  Germans  told  us,  quite 
frankly,  that  they  had  not  brought  us  here 
to  talk  to  Belgians. 

LOUVAIN,  TWO  YEARS  AFTER 

June  25th,  Louvain — Lou  vain  we  sav 
from  a  joggly  dog-cart,  in  company  with 
the  ever-present  Coates,  and  General 
Lowenfeld,  Military  Governor  of  Berlin 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Kaiser.  Coates, 
owing  to  our  frenzied  expeditions  about 
Bcjgium,  has  added  fifteen  years  to  his 
sixty-two  in  the  last  few  days.  The  un- 
fortunate man  had  orders  to  accompany 
us  everywhere,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
duty  nearly  killed  him.  I  felt  exactly  as 
if  I  were  back  in  Paris  at  school,  and  Billy 
chafed  at  the  surveillance,  but  we  were 
both  amused. 

Louvain  is  decidedly  pounded  up,  but 
it  is  not  horrible.  Two  years  have  made  1 
difference  in  the  disorderly  work  of  the 
German  cannon  and  incendiary  depart- 
ment of  their  army.  Only  one  fifth  of  the 
city  was  destroyed,  but  that  fifth  happened 
to  contain  most  of  the  University,  and  the 
residential  section  where  lived  Louvain  * 
best.  The  City  Hall,  of  extreme  Goth* 
ornateness,  stands  untouched  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Library  and  surrounding 
buildings.  The  Cathedral  lacks  tower, 
the  famous  chimes,  and  much  of  tbe 
masonry,  as  well  as  interior  decora ti or 
rubbish  lies  in  heaps  on  the  stone  floor. 
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vhich  is  itself  upheaved  in  spots.  The 
>ld  sexton,  who  showed  us  around,  shook 
lis  white  head  mournfully. 

Young  Dr.  Rieth  told  us  he  knew  the 
)fificer  well  who  directed  the  destruction  of 
Louvain. 

"  He  told  me,"  said  Rieth,  "that  he  had 
lad  no  idea  there  was  a  library  in  the 
;own,  that  if  he  had  he  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  burning  it;  he  would  have 
saved  it  as  he  saved  the  City  Hall,  by 
blowing  up  the  surrounding  houses.  The 
citizens  did  not  speak  to  my  friend  about 
the  Library  until  the  building  was  too  far 
gone  to  save." 

All  the  deliberate  damage,  or  frightful- 
ness.in  Belgium  was  done  in  threedays.and 
the  dates  were  August  24,  25,  and  26,  1914. 
The  German  explanation  is  this:  They 
could  not  have  the  repetition  of  civilian 
warfare  which  they  met  in  France  in  1870. 
That  had  been  much  too  inconvenient  to 
the  German  Army.  They  decided,  if 
resistance  was  made  by  the  civil  popula- 
tion in  the  shape  of  francs-tireurs,  that  the 
punishment  would  be  swift  and  sure.  It 
was.  Von  Bissing  told  Billy  that  the 
destruction  of  Louvain  was  really  a  very 
good  thing  for  Brussels,  as  it  taught  them 
what  would  happen  to  them  if  the  people 
started  to  get  fresh  with  the  German 
Army !  Not  a  stone  in  the  city  was  touched ; 
but  one  woman,  of  whom  the  world, 
knows  well,  was.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned Miss  Cavell. 

Namur,  and  Liege,  which  I  had  pictured 
as  razed  to  the  ground,  are  intact,  except 
for  a  few  houses.  At  Namur,  the  forts 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  bridges,  which 
the  Belgians  themselves  blew  up,  have  been 
reconstructed. 

In  the  country,  one  motors  for  miles  and 
sees  nothing  out  of  the  common.  Then, 
suddenly,  there  is  a  village  with  the  inside 
of  every  house  scooped  out.  The  village 
two  miles  away  is  intact,  then  come  scat- 
tered ruins  and  odd  graves  by  the  roadside. 

"in  three  months" 

As  for  Brussels  itself,  it  seemed  to  us, 
who  had  been  in  Berlin  for  six  weeks,  a 
gay  and  cheerful  place.  That  we  saw  no 
Belgians  certainly  did  not  detract  from 
the  impression,  though  I  think  they  are,  in 
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spite  of  all,  a  gayer  people  than  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  park  on  Sunday,  boys  and 
girls  were  playing  football  and  other 
games,  and  shrieking  with  delight  as  they 
capered  about.  The  children  romped  un- 
subdued on  the  grass,  while  dogs  rushed  up 
and  down  barking  with  an  abandon  no 
German  dog  would  have  understood. 
Billy,  Count  Harrach,  and  1  were  out  to- 
gether for  an  afternoon  in  the  woods 
We  stopped  and  laughed  long,  thinking, 
as  we  watched  the  Belgians  play,  of  how 
we  in  America  had  pictured  them,  starving 
and  dejected.  But  this  spirit  of  fun  does 
not  conceal  the  bitterness  the  Belgians 
feel  toward  the  war  and  the  Germans. 
The  knowledge  that  they  are  a  conquered 
people  makes  them  bitter,  but  never  kills 
their  hope.  Their  confidence  that  the 
English  will  soon  be  back  to  rescue  them 
never  dies.  The  waiters,  the  store  people, 
the  barber  who  washed  my  hair,  all  said: 
"In  three  months!"  (They  have  said 
"three  months"  since  the  war  began.) 
They  think  the  English  are  gods  and  tell 
you  stories  of  their  bravery.  A  Belgian 
friend  of  Phillip  Piatt  said  that  one  day 
he  watched  from  his  window  a  single 
Englishman  hidden  behind  bushes.  The 
man  had  a  pile  of  ammunition  and  a 
machine  gun.  He  shot  and  shot  and  shot, 
and  the  Germans  could  not  find  him. 
When  all  his  ammunition  was  gone,  he 
sat  on  a  stump  and  lit  his  briar  pipe, 
smoked  a  while,  and  then  crawled  back 
and  jumped  into  the  river. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Germans  in 
Belgium  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Germans  at  home.  In  Germany,  the 
opinion  of  statesmen  and  business  men 
seems  strongly  against  annexation  or 
retaining  any  hold  on  Belgium.  The  con- 
trast of  the  civil  as  against  the  military 
opinion  shows  when  one  talks  to  those  now 
in  charge  in  Belgium.  The  Government  in 
Belgium  is,  of  course,  strictly  military 
from  stern  old  General  von  Bissing  down. 
Most  of  these  men  fought  through  the 
country  they  are  now  ruling  and  they  feel 
differently  about  letting  it  slip  away.  The 
mildest  say:  "Well,  in  any  case,  it  will 
not  be  as  before  the  war."  Others  want  a 
free  Belgium,  "but  with  some  sort  of 
supervision,  you  know.    If  she  is  given 
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absolute  freedom,  she  would  only  become 
England's  pawn  again."  More  want  an 
indemnity,  instead  of  paying  one  them- 
selves, as  they  talk  of  in  Berlin.  The  point 
is,  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  hold  on 
the  country.  Some  would  charge  Bel- 
gium a  heavier  toll  than  it  is  paying  now. 
The  $8,000,000  a  month  only  covers 
half  the  cost  of  governing  and  maintaining 
an  army  in  Belgium.  The  man  in  charge 
of  Tournai  said  that  10,000,000  marks  of 
German  money  came  into  Belgium  over 
and  above  the  40,000,000  marks  which 
were  paid  to  Germany  each  month. 

I  asked  an  officer  if  there  was  any  super- 
vision of  the  schools  by  Germans. 

"  Unfortunately  not,"  he  answered.  "We 
should  have  it,  as  the  Belgian  school- 
masters do  anything  but  teach  affection 
for  the  Germans.  If  we  keep  Belgium, 
we  shall  of  course  supervise  the  schools." 

DINNER  WITH  VON  BISSING 

Berlin,  August  1st. — On  our  last  night  in 
Brussels  we  dined  with  General  von  Bissing. 
The  dinner  for  some  peculiar  reason  was 
given  for  us.  At  7:30  the  gray  motor, 
painted  in  three  places  with  the  German 
coat-of-arms  a  foot  square,  called  for  us. 

Half  an  hour's  run,  and  we  came  to  the 
park  of  the  chateau  of  Trois  Fontaines; 
a  well  laid  out  drive  through  big  trees 
soon  brought  us  to  the  square  white 
chateau,  with  its  broad  stone  steps  leading 
up  from  either  side  of  the  terrace  to  the 
door.  The  hall  was  filled  with  officers. 
One  very  glorious  looking  person  took  me 
in  charge  and  introduced  each  man  to  me. 
They  clicked  their  booted  heels  together 
and  kissed  my  hand.  This  audience  over, 
the  Governor  appeared.  He  is  seventy- 
two  and  looks  sixty.  His  face  is  stern,  yet 
not  unkind.  On  finding  1  spoke  no  Ger- 
man, he  changed  to  careful  French,  begin- 
ning with  the  not  too  original  question: 

"How  do  you  like  Belgium?" 

I  said  I  thought  it  was  getting  along 
very  much  better  than  1  had  had  any  idea 
of.  He  laughed  and  offered  me  his  arm 
to  go  into  dinner.  Billy  followed  with 
Countess  Mengerson. 

Through  the  hall  and  front  drawing 
room  we  marched  into  the  white-paneled 
dining  room,  the  parade  of  officers  follow- 


ing. The  servants  behind  our  chairs  wrr 
soldiers  in  field  gray.  1  felt  as  if  ooe  «j 
them  should  stand  in  a  corner  and  bk« 
the  order  to  commence  eating,  on  a  but* 
I  had  had  instructions  from  ever 
officer  in  Brussels  to  talk  to  the  Gener. 
about  his  sack  factory  and  the  industry 
exhibit,  and  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Giiie 
so  I  dove  in  without  waiting  to  taste  rr. 
soup.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  no  ef- 
fort to  tell  the  Governor  that  they  had  1* 
interested  me  hugely,  for  it  was  quite  true 
1  highly  approved  of  his  giving  the  people 
work,  and  no  one  could  but  admire  tbe 
hospital. 

"  I  have  a  lot  of  pity  for  these  people 
who  were  not  responsible  for  starting  u* 
war,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  going  to  let  the  cattle  go 
Northern  France?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"Are  you  the  man  from  whom  the  order 
comes?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  refused  this  afternoon  to  let 
the  cattle  go  out  of  Belgium." 
"Why?"  I  asked. 

"They  don't  need  them  in  France, 
they  have  enough  to  eat." 

"But  they  have  no  animal  food  at  all. 
1  said.  "No  eggs,  nor  milk,  nor  meat " 
Mr.  Kellogg,  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission, had  said  so,  and  he  knows  what 
.Northern  France  has  to  eat  as  well  as  be 
knows  the  alphabet. 

Non,  je  ne  pen  pas  ("  No,  I  cannot,"),  aid 
the  General. 

I  said  no  more  as  I  was  afraid  I  mipht 
get  the  Commission  into  trouble  through 
meddling  in  their  affairs. 

PLANS  FOR  FEEDING  BELGIUM 

I  was  greatly  interested  to  hear  that  he. 
Von  Bissing,  had  made  plans  for  feeding 
the  Belgians  from  their  own  soil  if  the 
Commission  had  to  leave  and  if  no  other 
neutral  country  could  carry  on  the  wort 
England  probably  wouldn't  trust  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards  wouldn't  have 
the  business  ability. 

"  Yes,"  said  Von  Bissing,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  be  possible.  The  peo?t 
would  not  have  enough  to  eat,  but  the> 
would  not  starve." 

Perhaps  this  might  be  possible  if  tfar 
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harvest  were  good,  but  the  weather  is  a 
tricky  friend. 

After  dinner  we  moved  to  one  of  the 
drawing  rooms.  Billy  talked  with  Von 
Bissing  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  I  sat 
on  a  long  lounge  with  Harrach,  Von 
La n ken,  Count  Mengerson,  and  Dr.  Rieth. 

At  ten,  the  motors  were  announced  and 
we  all  said  good-night. 

CARDINAL  MERCIER 

In  July,  on  the  National  FSte  Day  of 
the  Belgians,  Cardinal  Mercier  said  Mass 
in  the  Brussels  Cathedral.  Saint  Gudule 
was  crowded  and  still.  Permission  had 
been  given  for  the  singing  of  the  Braban- 
conne.  The  Cardinal,  who  knew  his 
people  and  the  orders  of  the  German 
Government,  had  sent  word  that  there 
was  to  be  no  demonstration.  At  the  end 
of  Mass,  the  great  congregation  took  up 
their  national  anthem.  They  sang  it 
through,  and  at  the  end,  the  old  Cardinal 
walked  out  among  his  priests  and  choir 
boys.  His  hands  were  folded,  like  the 
pictures  of  a  praying  saint,  his  eyes  looked 
straight  before  him,  and  tears  streamed 
down  his  face.  The  people,  perfectly 
well  behaved  until  now,  broke  into  cries  of : 
"Vive  le  roi!  Vive  le  Cardinal  Mercier!" 
The  old  man  is  adored  by  his  people.  To 
show  their  affection,  they  disobeyed  him, 
for  which  I  doubt  if  he  thanked  them. 

That  evening,  as  his  carriage  drove 
through  the  streets  to  the  station,  the 
holiday  crowd  again  took  up  the  cry  of, 
"Vive  le  roi!  Vive  Monseigneur  le  Card- 
inal!" A  fine  of  a  million  marks  was  im- 
posed for  this  celebration.  The  people 
knew  they  would  be  fined  if  they  did  this 
kind  of  thing,  but  evidently  they  thought 
it  was  worth  the  price. 

At  the  end  of  a  street,  on  which  all  but 
German  soldiers  are  forbidden  to  go,  is  a 
statue,  symbolizing  Belgium,  free  and 
independent.  All  day  long  the  men  of 
Brussels  walked  past  the  street,  looked  up 
toward  the  statue,  and  lifted  their  hats. 
The  women  bowed.  Each  passer-by  wore 
a  piece  of  green  ribbon,  and  the  green 
meant  "  Hope." 

A  year  ago,  on  the  National  Fete  Day, 
the  Belgians  closed  their  shops.  This 
they  were  forbidden  to  do  again  under  the 


penalty  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  shops  were 
kept  open,  but  no  wares  were  in  the  win- 
dows; the  proprietor  sat  in  his  back  room 
with  his  feet  upon  the  mantelpiece  and  his 
back  to  the  door,  smoking  a  pipe. 

Berlin,  August  4th — Every  one  con- 
gratulated us  on  our  trip  to  Belgium;  they 
say  it  is  quite  unique,  particularly  my 
having  been  allowed  to  go. 

August  $th — The  Berliner  Tageblatt  has 
been  suppressed  for  several  days  as  the 
result  of  printing  quite  the  most  sensible 
article  on  peace  that  has  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  author  suggested,  among  other 
things,  that  annexation  was  rot  and  that 
some  idea  of  permanent  peace  should  come 
out  of  the  war.  (I  wonder  what  jail  he  is  in !) 
Isn't  it  wonderful  how  free  the  "press" 
is  in  Germany? 

The  rain  has  stopped  and  the  harvest 
will  be  good,  after  all. 

August  9th — Stopped  in  to  see  Countess 
Gotzen.    She  had  just  come  up  from  lunch. 

"Well,"  she  began,  "the  waiter  brought 
me  a  piece  of  beef  to-day  which  1  couldn't 
recognize  the  cut  of  for  some  time,  and 
I've  been  a  housekeeper  for  thirty  years. 
I  looked  at  it  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  Now 
this  isn't  the  leg  and  it  isn't  the  rib,  and 
it  isn't  the  shoulder.'  Then  I  said,  'I 
know  what  it  is,  it's  the  tail!  And  what's 
more,  it  isn't  a  cow's  tail — it's  a  horse's 
tail!'  So  1  called  the  waiter.  'Now 
waiter,'  said  I, '  I  am  not  complaining,  this 
is  purely  a  matter  of  interest,  but  I  want 
you  to  take  this  piece  of  meat  to  the  chef 
and  ask  him  if  it  is  not  a  horse's  tail." 

"  In  a  few  moments,  the  man  came  back, 
red  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  said: 
' Madam,  it  is  a  horse's  tail!'" 

Thank  Heaven,  say  1,  that  I  am  no 
longer  staying  at  the  Esplanade.  Frau 
Krause  does  not  give  us  such  things  to  eat! 

August  19th — Deliver  me  from  effi- 
ciency, and  save  me  from  the  hand  of 
mine  enemy,  the  police!  Peacefully  and 
unobtrusively  did  we  wish  to  travel  to- 
morrow to  Vienna,  and  we  discover  that 
the  simplest  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  done 
is  to  visit  ten  police  bureaus  and  a  con- 
sulate, in  none  of  which  does  one  do  any- 
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thing  but  wait  for  hours,  and  then  get 
asked  one's  age!  If  they  don't  ask  how 
old  you  are,  they  tell  you  that  you  are  in 
the  wrong  bureau.  The  right  bureau  is 
two  miles  away  and  there  are  no  taxicabs. 
When  you  get  to  the  right  place,  they  tell 
you  it  closes  in  five  minutes  and  that 
seventy-five  people  are  ahead  of  you,  so 
you  must  come  the  next  day,  but  it  is 
Sunday,  so  you  hatfe  to  wait  till  Monday, 
as  the  police  stations  are  closed. 

Horter,  Osborn,  and  Herr  Horstmann 
were  waiting  at  the  Bristol  for  us.  We 
poured  out  our  woes  and  attempted  to 
exaggerate,  but  couldn't.  Herr  Horst- 
mann, being  most  sympathetic,  said  if 
we'd  write  down  an  account  he'd  send  in  a 
complaint  from  the  Foreign  Office.  I 
decided  it  was  useless  to  try  and  be  pa- 
tient with  a  German  policeman.  It  doesn't 
do  any  good,  but  swearing  might  relieve 
the  feelings.  He  is  too  used  to  having  the 
subdued  public  be  polite  to  him;  he  doesn't 
notice  it.  If  you  make  a  noise  and  tell 
him  he  is  a  worthless  idiot,  he  may  think 
you  are  a  superior  officer  and  do  something 
for  you. 

Herr  Horstmann  said  he'd  write  and  tell 
Prince  Festetics  and  Prince  Holenhoes  to 
come  and  see  us  when  we're  in  Vienna, 
also  some  other  friends  of  his  whose  names 
I  don't  remember.  He  is  awfully  nice 
about  doing  that  kind  of  thing.  When  we 
went  to  Belgium,  he  wrote  to  people  there. 
He  always  wants  us  to  have  a  good  time. 

Billy  saw  Helfferich  in  the  afternoon. 
Helfferich  is  not  impressive  to  look  at,  but 
he  is  the  cleverest  man  in  the  Government, 
and  one  of  the  five  men  who  run  Germany. 
He  said  Germany  could  go  on  indefinitely 
as  far  as  food  was  concerned,  and  that  the 
harvest  was  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  better 
than  last  year.  The  country  will  be  far 
better  off  this  coming  year  for  food  than 
last  year.  The  bread  rations  will  prob- 
ably be  increased,  and  the  cows,  owing  to 
better  food,  will  produce  more  milk. 

As  to  peace  terms,  he  said  that  one  of 
the  first  would  be  the  abandonment  of  the 
economic  war  against  Germany.  He  said 
he  did  not  like  to  say  much  about  indemni- 
ties, as  it  made  their  opponents  foam  at 
the  mouth  to  hear  the  word,  but  that,  if 
Germany  was  in  a  military  position  to 


demand  them  at  the  time  peace  was  : 
be  concluded,  it  should  certainly  ti* 
them.    He  went  on  to  say  that  there 
only  two  ways  of  getting  the  Germans  l-- 
of  the  territory  they  now  held — one  »i 
to  drive  them  out,  the  other  to  buy  the- 
out.    He  said  this  war  was  too  complica:^ 
to  be  able  to  say  what  they  wanted.  K- 
also  said  that  they  would  insist  ur*- 
England's  guaranteeing  the  freedom 
the  seas  for  neutral  shipping.    This.  !■? 
said,  was  not  only  necessary  for  Gcrmac- 
but  for  all  neutral  nations. 

He  said  it  was  impossible  now  to  si 
whether  England  and  Germany  could  come 
together  after  the  war.  Lasting  peace 
for  Germany  means  to  him  strong  frontier 
and  a  strong  army  and  navy,  not  an  alliance 
with  other  nations. 

DELIGHTFUL  AUSTRtANS,  BUT  SLOW! 

Vienna,  August  23d — The  luggage  ei- 
amination  when  we  entered  Austria  *2f 
of  a  superficiality  that  charmed  o_- 
American  souls.  They  scrambled  throuo 
the  trunks  without  making  a  mess,  the- 
ran  their  hands  about  the  linings  of  oc: 
coats  and  hurriedly  looked  in  the  botta- ^ 
of  our  shoes,  and  still  we  conceived  a  grez: 
affection  for  them.  When  1  heard  a  mar 
say,  as  he  rushed  by  a  guard,  that  h< 
hadn't  time  to  show  his  ticket,  I  realutc 
that  Austria  was  nearer  home  than  Prussia. 

The  Hotel  Bristol,  where  we  are  stay.r.z 
in  Vienna,  is  peopled  with  everything  fmr. 
the  William  C.  Bullitts  to  the  Archduke 
Franz  Salvator.  In  luxury  it  is  the  Us: 
word.  In  our  room,  you  can  telephone, 
turn  on  the  lights,  open  the  door,  and  nn; 
for  three  different  variety  of  servants  from 
any  spot  in  which  you  happen  to  be  at  the 
moment. 

We  called  at  the  Embassy  the  morning 
we  arrived  and  presented  our  letters  d 
introduction  from  the  Berlin  Embassv 

- 

The  Penfields  were  away,  but  Mr.  Grant- 
Smith  and  Mr.  Dolbeare  were  most  cordial 
Mr.  Grant-Smith  began  by  telling  Bilh 
that  the  Austrians  were  the  most  delightfu" 
people  imaginable,  and  that  no  one  e\cr 
was  able  to  find  out  anything  about  their 
or  the  situation.  He  said  the  Ejnbas>> 
didn't  know  anything  and  nobody  else  did 
either.   That  sounded  rather  discouraguu. 
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DUt  we  didn't  despair.  After  that,  every 
)ne  we  met  told  us  the  same  thing:  ~  C*- 
ightful,  charming,  sympathetic  people, 
but  slow  as  caterpillars;  it  is  impossible  to 
lurry  them." 

We  drove,  that  afternoon.  When  we 
got  into  the  cab.  the  driver  said  it  was 
forbidden  to  take  a  cab  for  sight-seeing, 
but  that  he  would  take  us  to  a  cafe  by  a 
long  circuit  and  there  w%  could  drink  a 
t;lass  of  wine  and  come  home  by  another 
circuit.  His,  not  being  a  Prussian,  con- 
science was  quite  satisfied  by  this  evasion 
of  the  law.  We  made  our  detour  rejoicing, 
our  fondness  for  the  Viennese  increasing 
at  every  block.  Vienna  seemed  so  gay 
after  Berlin,  the  women  are  pretty  and 
well-dressed,  the  soldiers  salute  and  still 
retain  a  human  expression,  the  pedestrians 
look  as  if  they  took  a  real  interest  in  life, 
and  we  began  to  feel  nearer  home.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  the  Austrians  are 
pessimistic  but  gay,  and  the  Germans 
optimistic  but  glum. 

In  the  evening  we  dined  with  Greene 
and  Foster,  of  the  Rockefeller  Relief,  and 
Dr.  Ryan,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Serbia.  Ryan  has  had  so 
many  adventures  that  he  wouldn't  notice 
anything  less  than  getting  killed  now.  I 
asked  him  if  he'd  seen  much  .typhus  in 
Serbia. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  *  I  had  a  hospital  with 
two  thousand  patients  in  it,  most  of  them 
typhus  cases." 

"Did  your  staff  get  the  fever?"  I 
queried  next. 

"Well,  I  was  the  only  doctor,"  said  he, 
"but  six  out  of  my  twelve  nurses  got  it." 

"Were  you  inoculated?"  I  still  con- 
tinued, blithely. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I  didn't  need 
to  be— I  had  the  typhus." 

"Tell  her  about  your  trunk,"  said 
Foster. 

"  1  was  coming  to  Budapest,"  said  Ryan, 
obligingly,  "and,  as  I  was  operating  all 
day,  one  of  my  nurses  packed  my  things. 
I  had  a  souvenir  trunk.  When  1  got  to 
Pest,  the  men  dropped  it  on  the  platform 
and  it  blew  up.  The  nurse  must  have 
packed  a  grenade  in  with  the  other  things. 
It  wounded  three  men  and  1  was  in  an 
awful  mess." 


"  Did  they  arrest  you-*"  asked  I. 

"  Yes."  said  Ryan.  "  Fined  me  vu\\> 
kronen.  r$6.oooj  tvx\  but  thcv  let  n*  or? 
later.  The  men  sued  me  for  damages,  uxv" 

IN  BUDAPEST 

Budapest.  August  2bth— One  does  not 
have  to  be  here  in  Budapest  very  long  to 
discover  a  decided  bitterness  toward 
Austria.  They  say  that  the  Hungarian 
troops  are  always  put  in  the  front  trenches 
and  that  the  Hungarian  losses  are  pro- 
portionately far  greater  than  the  Austrian 
losses.  We  find  that  here,  as  in  Austria, 
there  is  no  love  for  the  Germans.  They 
respect  and  admire  them  and  trust  them, 
but  affection  for  them  they  have  none. 
Of  their  fondness  for  France,  they  speak 
continually.  They  do  not  fight  against 
her  and  they  worry  continually  over 
whether  the  French  will  hate  them  after 
the  war  and  not  allow  them  to  visit  France. 

The  Hungarians  have  suffered  enor- 
mously in  this  war;  their  losses  have  been 
cruel,  but  the  lightness  of  their  spirit  is 
still  there.  It's  a  quality  which  makes 
one  love  them — this  power  of  being  able 
to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 

• 

August  30th — Count  Albert  Apponyi 
came  in  to-day.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
people  I  ever  met — tall,  with  gray  hair 
and  a  gray  beard  and  moustache,  a  lean 
figure,  and  a  high-bred  boncy  face— he 
looks  rather  like  a  very  aristocratic  Uncle 
Sam,  and  his  manners  are  like  Colonel 
Newcome's. 

"I  am  not  wanting  in  hospitality,"  said 
he.  "  I  got  home  only  last  night  or  I 
should  have  come  before." 

After  all,  one  does  not  expect  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  Hungary  to  call  on  two 
young  people  of  whom  he  never  heard 
before,  but  the  Hungarians  arc  really  the 
most  polite  people  I  ever  saw. 

Billy  had  an  interesting  talk  with  him. 
He  takes  the  entrance  of  Rumania  into 
the  war  very  seriously,  but  says  it  will 
spur  the  Hungarians  to  harder  fighting. 
He  thinks  the  "ungentlemanly"  way  in 
which  Rumania  attacked  has  stirred  the 
people  to  real  fury.  Of  Germany,  he  said : 
"One  of  the  best  things  we  have  in  this 
war  is  the  realization  that  our  great  ally 
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will  stand  by  us  with  all  his  forces  and  be 
faithful  to  the  death.  And  we  two, 
Austria  and  Hungary,  do  not  consider  for 
one  moment  making  a  separate  peace 
which  would  save  our  own  skins  but 
sacrifice  our  ally.  Hungarians  are  not 
Italians  or  Rumanians.  We  do  not  break 
our  word." 

This  is  a  thing  one  feels  strongly  in 
Hungary.  They  have  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  there  are  certain  things  which 
they  agree  it  is  better  to  die  than  do. 

Apponyi  thinks  Andrassy  should  replace 
Burian  as  joint  foreign  minister.  Not  to 
have  an  Ambassador  in  the  United  States 
he  declares  to  be  absolutely  wrong. 

"President  Wilson  wants  one  and  has 
offered  to  send  a  warship  for  him,"  said  he. 

Count  Andrassy  told  Billy  that  Apponyi 
himself  should  be  sent.  Certainly  America 
would  be  the  gainer  if  this  should  be,  and 
Austria-Hungary  would  be  better  repre- 
sented than,  to  my  knowledge,  she  has  ever 
been. 

Vienna,  September  2d — Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  have  declared  war  on  Rumania. 
It  was  the  only  decent  thing  for  them 
to  do.  The  refugees  from  Transylvania 
are  already  pouring  into  Hungary,  and 
the  Rumanians  are  advancing  fast.  On 
Friday  night,  at  dinner,  Count  T.,  of  the 
General  Staff,  told  Billy  that  there  were 
only  eight  thousand  troops  protecting  the 
Rumanian  border  when  Rumania  declared 
war.  Many  here  think  that  they  will  be 
able  to  drive  this  new  enemy  out  in  a  few 
weeks — the  chances  of  this  seem  slim  now. 

We  leave  for  Berlin  day  after  to-morrow. 
It  will  be  queer  to  be  under  severe  regula- 
tion again.  If  any  one  asks  for  a  bread- 
card  here,  one  acts  as  if  one  were  insulted 
and  the  waiter  apologizes  profusely  and 
rushes  to  bring  the  bread.  We  asked  them 
how  they  could  afford  to  serve  so  much 
food,  and  they  said:  "Oh,  we  can't 
economize  like  the  Germans.  We  will 
eat  until  there  is  no  more  food,  and  then 
we  will  stop,  but  we  can't  make  ourselves 
miserable  with  thinking  about  it  all  the 
time." 

Berlin,  September  16th — Flags  were  out 
a  week  ago  for  the  first  victory  over  the 
Rumanians.    There  is  another  reported 


to-night  which  seems  to  mean  a  fr 
greater  victory.  That  the  English  xx. 
French  have  made  gains  is  only  to  fcr 
expected,  as  Hindenburg's  policy,  hv 
Napoleon's,  has  all  along  been  to  whip  tv 
weaker  enemy  first,  and  hold  the  strong- 
with  a  weakened  forces  For  the  fr. 
miles  he  loses  in  the  west,  he  will  probar 
gain  hundreds  in  the  east,  whither  tr- 
General  Headquarters  have  been  move: 

September   17th — Have  to  send 
diary  to-morrow  to  the  Foreign  Office 
be  censored,  so  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ut::? 
any  more.    All  our  papers  have  to 
ahead  of  us  to  Copenhagen  by  the  cour.:- 
from  the  Foreign  Office.    I  do  nothrrj; 
but  take  things  down  there.    We  ha\e 
volumes  of  pamphlets,  all  Billy's  ncccs 
books  of  statistics,  etc.,  not  to  ment^-. 
my  magnum  opus.    Yesterday  I  told  I> 
Rodiger  that  if  be  cut  a  word  out  of  it  i 
should  come  back  and  finish  him  with  ~- 
axe.    He  promised  that  it  should  not  be 
touched.    Poor  man,  we  do  give  him  ^ 
much  trouble  and  he  is  so  nice  about 
As  a  final  piece  of  impudence,  I  handed  ir. 
what  was  left  of  the  box  of  hair  tonic 
had  recovered  from  the  frontier.    They  in 
sending  it!    1  think  the  German  Foreign 
Office  is  most  obliging. 

Billy  has  just  had  a  second  long  talk 
with  Von  Jagow.  Food  is  getting  scarcer 
You  are  supposed  to  get  only  one  egg  1 
week.  No  more  butter  is  served  on  th-_- 
table,  which  makes  breakfast  rather  dreary 
and  milk  cannot  be  bought  for  childrcr 
more  than  six  years  old  except  by  a 
doctor's  prescription.  The  city  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  Municipal  Kitchens  on  i 
large  scale. 

Copenhagen,  September  28th — They  be- 
haved beautifully  to  us  at  the  frontier 
We  found  all  our  things  here  from  the 
Auswortiges  Amt.  It  must  have  hu^ 
the  censor's  feelings  cruelly  to  let  my  dian 
by.  He  put  crosses  and  exclamatvfl 
points  down  all  the  margins.  Bilh  > 
notes  were  cut  to  ribbons,  and  he  is  in  1 
rage. 

Now  1  have  come  to  the  end.  1  an 
going  to  America,  and  that  is  the  onh 
thing  in  the  world  that  matters  to  ms 
to-day. 
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-IOW  THE  U-BOATS  THREATEN  OUR 

PROSPERITY 

HE   PROSPERITY  OF  THE    WHOLE   COUNTRY   DUE   TO   EXPORTS — THE   FARMER.  MANU- 
FACTURER, AND  CONSUMER  THREATENED  ALIKE — OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  IMPORTS; 
RUBBER,  CHEMICALS,   FERTILIZERS,   ETC. — WHAT  SUSPENSION  OF 
FOREIGN    TRADE     WOULD  MEAN 


IF  THE  •German  submarines  should 
even  approximate  their  threats  of 
stopping  traffic  to  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  it  would  practically  also 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  American 
xport  trade.  This  would  immediately 
ave  a  direct  effect  upon  almost  every 
ommunity  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
eneral  effect  of  a  depression  and  probably 
panic.  Our  prosperity  is  largely  meas- 
red  by  the  fact  that,  in  1913,  our  exports 
mounted  to  S25  per  capita  and,  in  1916, 
60.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  them  go  to  Eng- 
ind,  France,  and  Russia. 
A  study  of  the  sources  of  these  exports 
how  that  they  come  from  practically 


every  section  of  the  country.  Grains, 
cotton,  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  cover 
nearly  the  whole  country.  All  these  com- 
modities constitute  large  items.  The  copper 
from  Montana  and  Arizona  is  as  important 
to  these  states  as  iron  or  steel  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  The  export  trade  in 
flour  affects  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  the 
export  trade  in  shoes  affects  Brockton, 
Mass.  The  accompanying  maps  show  in 
the  main  essentials  how  widespread  is  the 
interest  in  our  exports  and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  from  submarines. 

What  the  crippling  of  this  trade  would 
mean  for  the  agricultural  states  in  partic- 
ular is  suggested  by  the  drop  in  the  prices 


MANUFACTURING  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  extent  of  the  stimulus  of  the  war  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  is  shown  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  pig  iron  for  last  year,  f  1 ), 000,000.  and  of  billets,  $87,000,000,  which,  prior  to  1914.  were  exported  only  in 
negligible  quantities.  Germany's  effort  to  cut  England  and  France  off  from  the  essentials  of  warfare,  if  suc- 
ccs»ful.  will  cost  us  most  of  this  trade,  and  cause  immen 
the  stockholders  in  most  corporations 


immense  losses  to  the  laborers  in  most  industries  and  to 
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THE  FARMERS'  AND  FISHERMEN'S  SHARE  OF  EXPORTS 

If  Germany  succeeds  in  cutting  off  England  from  obtaining  food  supplies  from  the  United  States,  she  w* 
have  won  the  war.  In  1916,  the  United  States  exported  $22,000,000  worth  of  fresh  beef.  $77,000,000  wort* 
of  bacon.  $42,000,000  worth  of  hams,  $8),ooo,ooo  worth  of  horses  and  mules,  and  $18,000,000  worth  of  ftfi 
— chiefly  to  the  Entente  Allies.  Germany's  U-Boat  campaign  directly  affects  the  market  of  the  producia* 
farmers  and  fishermen  in  the  shaded  areas 


COPPER,  OIL,  AND  ZINC  PRODUCTION 

Three  essentials  to  modem  warfare  which  we  are  supplying  to  the  Allies.  Last  year.  American  exports  d 
copper  and  the  manufactures  of  copper  and  of  the  products  of  the  oil  fields  were  more  than  doubled,  while  xn 
exports  increased  about  ninefold,  as  compared  with  1914.  Enormously  profitable  industries,  employing  mart 
thousand  laborers,  are  threatened  by  the  submarine  campaign 
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COTTON  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Last  year  our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  almost  doubled  those  of  1914.  Exports  of  raw  cotton  were 
$5 10,000,000  and  manufactures  of  cotton  $130,000,000;  one  good  reason  why  Germany  is  anxious  to  stop  cotton 
getting  to  England  is  that  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  munitions.  The  cost  to  the  South  of 
1  successful  German  blockade  is  shown  by  preliminary  decreases  of  $18  to  $25  a  bale  in  the  price  of  cotton 


AREAS  OF  TOBACCO  CULTURE 

Tobacco  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  has  become  almost  a  necessity,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  that  manufactured  tobacco  produced  in  this  country  last  year  was  valued  at  $10,000,000, 
and  unmanufactured  tobacco  at  $65,000,000.  Exports  of  both  were  4$  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1914.  The 
shaded  areas  face  the  loss  of  millions  in  revenue  if  Germany  stops  our  trade  with  Europe 
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GRAIN   PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Exports,  in  1916,  of  the  five  principle  crops  (wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye)  amounted  to  aNx 
$i 60,000.000,  about  75  per  cent,  more  than  in  normal  years.    Exports  of  wheat  flour  were  about  1 5  per  en* 
above  normal.    For  the  purpose  of  cutting  England  off  from  these  necessities  of  life,  Germany  has  throvi 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  entered  upon  her  career  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare.    Her  success  means  (fer 
end  of  dollar  wheat  in  the  Northwest  and  other  grain  regions 


of  cotton  and  wheat — one  of  the  most 
violent  in  the  history  of  the  market  for 
cither  of  those  commodities — which  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the 
announcement  of  Germany's  new  policy. 
The  decline  in  cotton  was  the  equivalent 
of  $18.75  to  $25.90  per  bale,  while  wheat 
dropped  precipitately  15  cents  per  bushel. 

The  significance  of  the  new  situation  for 
the  industrial  states  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1916, 
exports  of  steel  were  running  about  22 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  many  other  industries,  the 
proportion  of  exports  to  total  production 
has  doubtless  been  much  greater  than  that. 

But  our  concern  is  by  no  means  all  on 
the  side  of  our  export  trade.  A  situation 
of  this  kind  contains  serious  possibilities 
concerning  imported  commodities,  which 
enter  into  the  daily  needs  of  the  people,  and 
for  which  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 


foreign  markets.  Take  rubber,  for  in- 
stance. We  imported  last  year  nearh 
$165,000,000  worth  of  the  crude  article, 
approximately  two  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  brought  in  during  1914,  but  not 
enough  to  meet  all  our  requirements  witk 
ease.  Among  the  other  tmporun: 
items  on  the  import  side  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  last  year  were:  hides  and  skim 
$173,000,000;  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes. 
about  $120,000,000;  vegetable  fiber,  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured ,$  1 3  5 .000.000. 
mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  $55,000,000. 
tea,  $20,000,000;  undressed  furs  and  skms. 
$18,000,000;  wood  pulp,  $21,000,000.  The 
German  submarine  blockade,  if  success- 
ful, would  not  deprive  us  of  all  of  these 
but,  even  an  approximate  success,  would  sc 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  world's  shipptru 
that  we  who  control  little  of  it  would  fine 
our  imports  as  well  as  our  exports  badh 
crippled. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
NATIONALITIES  IN  THE  BALKANS 


ON    JANUARY    22d  President 
Wilson  said  in  his  speech  before 
the  Senate: 
"  No  peace  can  last  or  ought  to  last  which 
oes  not  recognize  and  accept  the  principle 
lat  Governments  derive  all  their  just 
ower  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
ationalities,  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
f  the  Allies'  programme,  which  means 
lat  a  solid  group  of  considerable  numbers 
f  one  race  should  not  be  unwillingly  held 
nder  the  rule  of  another  race. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  these  princi- 


ples is  shown  clearly  by  the  racial  map  of 
Southeastern  Europe.  It  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  Balkans  in  some  such 
divisions  as  suggested  above — and  this 
map  very  much  minimizes  the  difficulties, 
for  in  each  division  there  are  scattered 
many  people  of  other  races. 

Europe  has  endeavored  to  find  some 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  situation  which 
precipitated  the  Great  War.  and  however 
the  war  comes  out,  there  is  no  plan  th2t  in- 
sures even  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  all  the  Balkan  peoples. 
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WHAT  CAN  GERMANY  GET  OUT  OF 

PEACE? 

WHY  GERMANY  MAY  ABANDON  ALL  IDEA  OF  A  CRUSHING  VICTORY  OVER  THE  ENTEVt 
POWERS,  AND  THE  CONCESSIONS  SHE  WOULD  PROBABLY  MAKE  IN  ORDER 

TO  REALIZE  HER  DREAM  OF  A  PAN-GERMAN  EMPIRE, 
INCLUDING  THE  BALKANS 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

HY  is  Germany  so  de-  against  the  "drawn  battle"  theory  ; 

sirous    of    concluding  peace.   A  volume  recently  issued  in  Par^ 

peace  at   the   present  "The  Pan-German  Plot  Unmasked,"  b. 

moment?   The     usual  AndnS  Che>adame,  published  in  Engfc: 

newspaper  explanation  is  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Earl  Cronxr 

that  the  Central  Empires  are  reaching  the  is  intended  to  warn  the  world  against  t 

end  of  their  resources,  in  materials  and  peace  which  has  been  put  together  on  the 

men,  and  especially  that  they  are  suffering  "drawn  battle"  idea.   Simultaneously  2 

keenly  from  the  lack  of  food.   The  recent  more  remarkable  book  on  "  Mittd  El- 

statement  of  Herr  Zimmermann,  the  Ger-  ropa,"  by  Friedrich  Naumann,  pronounced 

man  Foreign  Secretary,  that  Germany  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  of  the  Universe 

could  hardly  risk  publicly  stating  her  of  Birmingham  (England)  "far  and  aw 

terms,  because  their  extreme  liberality  the  most  important  book  that  has  ap* 

would  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  peared  in  Germany  since  the  world  cor- 

fairly  indicates   the  pressing  character  flict  began,"  confirms  many  of  the  cor- 

of  conditions  within  the  German  Empire,  elusions  set  forth  by  the  more  impassioned 

What  are  these  exceedingly  liberal  terms?  Frenchman.   These  two  volumes,  boti 

The  details  that  first  come  to  mind  are  discussing  the  same  subject,  one  from  the 

the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  German  and  the  other  from  a  French  vie»- 

the  restoration  of  Belgium  with  indemnity,  point,  have  the  utmost  bearing  upon  the 

the  surrender  of  the  Trentino  to  Italy,  subject  which  is  now  most  engrossing: 

and  the  abandonment  of  all  occupied  the  mind  of  civilization:  What  does  peace, 

territories,  perhaps  with  indemnities  for  based  upon  a  system  of  give  and  take, 

damages  inflicted.    It  seems  reasonable  mean  to  the  world? 

that  Germany  would  consent  to  certain  In  particular,  what  can  Germany  obta;r 

of  these  arrangements  but  hardly  to  all  from  such  a  peace  that  may  conceivable 

of  them.   That  the   Kaiser  long  ago  compensate  her  for  the  agonies  of  tie 

abandoned  any  idea  of  a  crushing  victory  present  conflict? 

and  pinned  all  his  expectations  upon_a  The  phrase  constantly  used  by  Nau- 

"  drawn  game"  is  the  conviction  of  most  mann — who  is  a  member  of  the  Reichsta: 

intelligent  observers.    Yet  precisely  what  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influentu 

is  the  German  conception  of  a  "drawn  German  writers  on  political  and  economy 

battle?"    What  would  the  Teutonic  Pow-  subjects— explains  the  whole   war  and 

ers  obtain?   What  would  the  Allies  get?  explains  the  peace  for  which  the  Germar 

How  would  the  map  of  Europe  look  Empire  is  now  struggling.    The  phrase 

after  a  peace  based  upon  this  fundamental  "Mittel  Europa,"  forms  the  title  of  the 

idea?   So  far  all  of  President  Wilson's  book — translated  "Mid-Europe"  or  "Gcs- 

efforts  have  failed  to  obtain  an  answer  to  tral  Europe."  Most  Americans  have  hear; 

this  all-important  point.  this  term  frequently  in  recent  years— cat 

But  several  voices  are  now  being  raised  before  the  war — though  few  have  had 
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e finite  idea  as  to  its  meaning.  A  slight 
iance  at  the  map,  however,  makes  the 
hole  thing  clear.  Herr  Naumann  des- 
ribes  Central  Europe  in  a  picturesque 
ay  of  his  own.  Like  most  German 
itellectuals  he  has  no  illusions  about  the 
Jture  of  war,  nor  the  slightest  idea  that 
ne  present  conflict  is  to  usher  in  a  Wilson- 
in  millennium  of  peace.  The  "keynote" 
f  his  present  preaching  is  the  neces- 
ty  for  the  most  elaborate  prepara- 
on  for  the  war  which  is  to  follow  the 
resent  one. 

THE  EUROPE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  his  descrip- 
ion  of  the  new  Europe  assumes  a  military 
haracter.  This  conflict  having  demon- 
t  rated  the  uselessness  of  fortifications 
nd  antique  methods  of  defense,  it  is 
levitable  that  future  preparations  will 
e  based  upon  trench  warfare.  Instead 
f  building  fortresses,  the  nations  will  build 
n  elaborate  system  of  frontier  entrench- 
nents,  and  will  keep  them  in  constant 
eadiness  for  occupation.  The  future  Eu- 
ope  will  contain  "a  system  of  Chinese 
nd  Roman  walls,  made  out  of  earth  and 
larbed  wire."  Two  huge  trenches  in 
•articular  will  stretch,  one  from  the  lower 
thine  to  the  Alps,  one  from  the  Baltic 
t  about  Riga  to  the  Black  Sea,  enclosing 

part  of  Poland  and  possibly  also  Ru- 
mania, though  any  attempt  to  define  the 
•recise  course  of  these  new  defenses  is 
iscless,  as  the  terms  of  peace  will  settle 
t.  But  these  trench  frontiers,  built 
n  the  most  impregnable  style  and  con- 
tantly  ready  for  the  reception  of  soldiers, 
till  clearly  split  continental  Europe  into 
hree  parts.  We  shall  have  Western 
Europe,  consisting  of  France  and  Spain; 
Eastern  Europe,  comprising  Russia,  and 
he  section  between,  accurately  described 
is  "  Mittel  Europa"  or  Central  Europe, 
rhis  last  grand  subdivision  will  contain 
he  present  German  Empire,  with  possibly 
iolland  and  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
he  Balkan  States,  and  Turkey — though, 
ignificantly,  Herr  Naumann  only  hints 
it  the  inclusion  of  these  latter  countries, 
slow  the  question  that  chiefly  concerns 
he  future  of  Europe  is  whether  there  shall 
3e  a  third  frontier  trench,  extending  east 


and  west,  and  tracing  the  present  boundary 
line  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  German 
Empire.  That  is,  whether  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  are  to  comprise  a  poli- 
tical and  economic  entity,  or  whether, 
after  the  war,  they  are  to  maintain 
separate  existences,  perhaps  not  continuing 
the  alliance  that  has  existed  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  possibly  even  opposing  • 
each  other.  The  question  is  thus  whether 
a  new  state,  "Mittel  Europa,"  with 
^ustria-Hungary  and  Germany  as  the 
predominant  and  federated  partners,  is 
to  develop  out  of  the  present  international 
welter — a  development  which  Herr  Nau- 
mann regards  as  absolutely  essential  to 
the  existence  of  both  the  central  mon- 
archies. That  is,  the  alternative  facing 
Germany  is  this  new  state  of  "Mittel 
Europa"  or  disappearance  as  a  great  World 
Power.  "The  war,"  he  says,  "has  come 
as  the  creator  of  the  Mid-European  soul." 

THE  SOVEREIGNTIES  OF  THE  COMING  WORLD 

Why  is  this  new  state  so  essential  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Teutonic 
nations?  Because,  as  a  result  of  modern 
industrial  and  economic  organization,  ra- 
pid transportation  and  communication, 
huge  armies  and  huge  navies — the  latter 
for  both  military  and  mercantile  purposes 
— only  the  super-nation  can  cut  much  figure 
in  the  twentieth  century  world.  This 
conception  sees  no  future  for  small  na- 
tionalities, and  it  makes  no  provision  for 
such  national  organizations  as  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  Balkan  States,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  possibly  not  even  for  France.  These 
smaller  states,  says  Herr  Naumann,  live 
only  on  the  sufferance  of  the  larger,  or  eke 
out  a  precarious  existence  by  living  on  the 
quarrels  of  the  powerful  nationalities. 
Mankind,  as  Cecil  Rhodes  said,  now 
"  thinks  in  continents."  Naumann  has  a 
vision  of  the  coming  world,  which  will 
be  divided  into  about  four,  certainly  no 
more  than  five,  mighty  sovereignties — 
huge  suns,  which,  by  mutual  attraction, 
will  draw  all  the  smaller  satellite  common- 
wealths within  their  orbits.  Already  three 
of  these  mammoth  world  states  are  de-  , 
finitely  established.  They  are  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.   There  are  only  three  points  in 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


THE  PAN-GERMAN  DREAM 

The  map  indicates  the  territory  now  controlled  by  Germany  and  her  allies.  Her  dream  of  a  Paa-Gtrrj 
Empire  extending  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  thus  practically  reatiaed,  baas 
she  is  the  dominating  power  of  the  war-wdded  "  Middle  {Europe  "  indicated  by  the  shading  oa  tku 
Perhaps  this  explains  the  recent  efforts  of  Germany  to  bring  about  peace.  There  are  certain  termor**- 
such  as  Belgium,  Northern  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  parts  of  the  occupied  Baltic  provinces  of  Ra 
which  Germany  probably  would  give  up  in  order  Jo  retain  the  great  body  of  this  J  -  -  ■■ 
that  Poland  were  granted  an  autonomous  government 

the  world,  says  this  German  writer, 
"where  government  is  really  exercised: 
London,  New  York,  and  Moscow  (or 
Petrograd.)"  England  is  drawing  within 
her  political  influence  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly 
make  all  North  and  South  America,  not 
precisely  political  dependencies,  but  na- 
tions whose  political  life  can  hardly  exist 
except  under  the  direction  of  their  power- 
ful Northern  neighbor.  Possibly  another 
great  centre  of  political  and  economic 
control  may  develop  in  China  or  Japan, 
though  on  this  point  the  writer  appar- 
ently has  misgivings,  evidently  thinking 
it  more  likely  that  the  Orient  will  be 
swept  within  the  planetary  system  of  one 
of  the  other  great  sovereignties. 


Significantly,  Naumann  does  not  r> 
dude  the  German  Empire  as  one 
these  great  Powers.    Indeed,  he  frank 
admits  that  it  does  not  rank  with  Grtr 
Britain,  Russia,  or  the  United  States 
America.    The  German   Empire,  as 
stands,  is  too  small,  too  lacking  in 
resources— in  wealth,  and,  as  this 
writer  frankly  says,  it  has  not  the  gen- 
for  government  and  colonizing  which  iy 
existing  three  world  groups  have  i- 
played.   Great  ability  for  economic  . 
gantzation  the  Germans,  indeed,  posse 
but  "it  is  a  question  whether  or  ncx  v 
have,  in  addition  to  organization 
technique,  that  indispensable  qualm  r 
world  union,  that  flexible  skill  which  * 
find  in  three  different  forms  among  Rs- 
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sians,  English,  and  Americans.  ...  In 
order  to  be  a  leading,  directing,  economic 
nation  some  sort  of  international  oil  is 
needed,  the  art,  the  great  art  of  managing 
men,  sympathy  with  others,  the  power 
to  enter  into  their  nature  and  aims. 
Practically  we  have  usually  been  small 
schoolmasters  of  the  old  style  or  non- 
commissioned officers  with  pencils  and 
mustachios." 

This  art,  however,  the  German  people 
can  develop  under  force  of  necessity. 
It  lies  with  these  peoples,  in  conjunction 
with  other  races  in  Central  Europe,  to 
form  a  fourth  world  state — a  new  state  of 
"  Mittel  Europa."  Germany,  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, will  form  a  new  central 
organization  about  which  a  great  economic 
and  political  power  can  develop — a  new 
sun  shedding  warmth  and  light  upon  a 
new  planetary  system.  Herr  Naumann 
displays  a  most  un-Germanic  modesty  in 
estimating  this  new  world  force.  It  will 
always,  he  says,  remain  a  fourth  Power — 
it  will  never  be  so  great  as  the  other  three. 
Such  a  new  state,  however,  must  arise  or 
both  Germany  and  Austria  must  dis- 
appear. In  this  new  World  State  the 
author  sees  the  ultimate  significance  of 
the  present  war.  "The  question  whether 
a  separate  centre  in  Mid-Europe  can 
maintain  itself  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land is  even  now  being  fought  out  with  all 
the  energies  of  Europe  and  with  endless 
bloodshed.  The  human  group,  Mid-Europe, 
is  playing  for  its  position  in  the  world. 
If  we  lose  the  fight,  we  shall  probably  be 
condemned  forever  to  be  a  satellite  na- 
tion. If  we  are  half  victorious,  then  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  fight  again  later.  If 
we  win  a  lasting  victory,  we  shall  lighten 
the  task  for  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
for  then  Mid-Europe  will  be  entered  in  the 
Domesday  Book  of  the  coming  centuries." 

The  war  has  made  this  close  union  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  absolutely 
essential  to  the  security  of  each.  It  is 
true  that,  under  other  circumstances, 
both  nations  might  have  found  partners 
elsewhere;  an  alliance  between  England 
and  Germany  would  have  had  many 
advantages,  and  once  Bismarck  schemed 
to  join  Germany  and  Russia.  Had  Aus- 
tria-Hungary followed  her  national  in- 


clinations, she  might  have  joined  her  for- 
tunes with  France,  an  arrangement  which, 
if  it  included  Italy,  might  have  unpleasant 
consequences  for  Germany.  But  all  such 
considerations  should  now  be  dismissed; 
the  national  animosities  engendered  by 
this  conflict  will  last  for  many  decades, 
and  thus  Germany  and  Austria  are 
forced  into  each  other's  arms  for  the  one 
sufficient  reason,  if  no  others  existed,  that 
no  European  nations  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  either.  Each  finds  in  the  other 
the  only  friend  it  has  left  in  the  world; 
necessarily,  therefore,  they  become  allies. 
Herr  Naumann  naturally  becomes  cautious 
in  discussing  the  nature  of  this  associa- 
tion, as  he  wishes  to  spare  Austria's  pride 
and  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
fact  that  Germany  will  be  the  predominant 
partner  and  that  Austria  will  necessarily 
sink  into  a  position  of  tutelage.  Austria- 
Hungary,  of  course,  will  preserve  her  na- 
tional integrity  and  her  present  reigning 
house.  Germany  will  stand  ready  to 
lend  the  assistance  of  her  men  of  affairs 
and  her  bankers  in  organizing  her  agri- 
culture and  industry.  The  plains  of 
Hungary,  which  are  now  unscientifically 
cultivated,  will,  by  using  German  methods, 
produce  wheat  enough  to  feed  both  em- 
pires and  thus  spare  them  from  the  food 
shortage  of  the  present  war.  Above  all, 
the  German  plan  looks  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union, 
between  the  two  central  empires,  the 
plan  which,  above  all,  will  unite  them 
and   make  them   an   economic  entity. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  AUSTRIA 

This  Customs  Union  is  the  grand  char- 
acteristic of  the  amalgamation.  All 
Herr  Naumann's  fine  phrases  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  such  a  Customs 
Union,  and  the  other  unifying  forces  he 
proposes,  will  make  Austria-Hungary  an 
appanage  of  the  German  Empire.  In- 
deed, in  one  place  he  specifically  says 
that  the  new  arrangement  will  "seal  the 
verdict  of  i860" — the  year  when,  as  a 
result  of  a  seven  weeks'  war.  Austria, 
once  the  most  powerful  state  in  Germany, 
lost  the  leadership  to  Prussia.  Austria's 
main  inducement  to  agree  to  the  new 
association  will  be  the  potent  one  that, 
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without  it,  she  will  disappear  from  the 
map,  the  Austrian  Germans  being  ab-, 
sorbed  in  Germany  and  the  far  more 
numerous  Magyars  and  Slavs  becoming 
parts  of  adjoining  states,  or  of  a  new  state 
which  will  be  entirely  independent  of 
the  Hapsburg  crown. 

Herr  Naumann  devotes  most  of  his 
attention  to  pleas  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  central  empires.  He  says  little 
in  detail  about  its  extension  in  other  direc- 
tions, though  he  clearly  indicates  that  it 
should  include  Holland  on  the  North  Sea 
and  pretty  clearly  points  to  the  Balkan 
States  as  part  of  the  scheme.  For  the 
complete  details  we  should  turn  from  his 
fascinating  volume  to  Andre  Ch6radame's 
recently  published  book.  What  strikes 
the  philosophic  German  as  a  reasonable 
consolidation  of  German  power  is  regarded 
by  the  Frenchman  as  a  diabolical  scheme 
against  human  liberty  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  He  calls  his  book  "The  Pan- 
German  Plot  Unmasked" — the  "plot" 
being  this  desire  to  establish  "Mittel 
Europa,"  which  Naumann  regards  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Germanic 
power.  Like  Naumann,  M.  Cheradame 
sees  in  "  Mittel  Europa"  the  cause  of  the 
war.  But  the  new  state  signifies  more  in 
his  eyes  than  merely  a  Customs  Union 
between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
His  book  presents  several  maps  in  which 
the  whole  enterprise  appears  in  graphic 
detail.  Let  us  understand  at  once  pre- 
cisely what  the  Germanic  undertaking 
comprehends,  as  seen  from  this  French 
viewpoint. 

TEUTONIC  DOMINATION  OF  THE  WORLD 

With  Germany  the  Pan-German  plan, 
as  originally  conceived,  comprehends 
Holland,  Belgium,  certain  northern  and 
eastern  departments  of  France,  including 
those  now  occupied  by  German  armies, 
and  Verdun,  Toul,  and  Belfort,  and  the 
German  cantons  of  Switzerland.  On  the 
east  it  would  comprise  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  Russian  Poland.  The  new 
state  would  also  take  in  all  the  Balkan 
States  and  Turkey.  Thence  it  would 
cross  the  Hellespont  and  include  all  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  "Mittel 
Europa"  would  thus  be  a  gigantic  wedge 
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placed  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  \ 
and  extending  from  the  North  and  B; 
Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  ye 
symbol  would  be  the  railroad  from  k 
burg  to  Bagdad. 

Such  an  enormous  state  would  ;■' 
tain  162,000,000  people,  and  1,72: 
kilometres  of  territory.    Huge  as  it  v . 
be,  this  "  Mittel  Europa"  would  no: 
an  end  in  itself;  it  would  be  mereiv  v. 
instrument  with  which  Germany,  uv 
the  Hohenzollerns,  would  aim  at 
domination.   Once  this  scheme  were  m 
ized,  says  M.  Cheradame,  the  liberty 
mankind  would  end,  for  the  wori 
the  future  would  belong  to  the  Tcsjr 
He  estimates  that  this  new  state 
place  an  army  of  2 1 ,000,000  men  at  1 
disposal  of  the  German  General  S:r 
Germany  would  organize  this  army  1 
assemble  all  the  resources  of  the  sevr- 
countries  under  its  sway,  with  all 
accustomed  energy  and  attention  to  c- 
tail.    It   could   attack    India,  cor>;-. 
Egypt,  and  destroy  the  British  Em?- 
It  would  obtain  a  rich  colonial  dorr-: 
with  the  annexation  of   Belgium  r 
Holland.   There  could  be  nothing  m 
obnoxious  to  modern  ideas  of  polita 
progress  than  the  success  of  this  grands 
scheme,  for  it  would  represent  a  medieu- 
ism  especially  frightful  in  character  > 
cause  it  would  be  supported  and  stren^ 
ened  by  all  the  resources  of  modern  sckx. 
and  economic  organization.   It  vcJi 
be  the  deification  of  autocracy  and  i'- 
dynastic  idea,  and  would  have  no  resp.  • 
for  those  principles,  such  as  the  rights 
nationalities  and  popular  rule,  which " 
regard  as  the  most  priceless  element*  3 
our  democratic  inheritance. 

WHY  THE  PRESENT  WAR  WAS  STARTED 

All  this,  of  course,  is  what  we  hav; 
known  for  many  years  as  Pan-Germanic 
and  Pan-Germanism,  in  M.  Cheradairt 
opinion,  explains  all  our  history  for  w 
last  twenty-five  years,  as  well  as  inspir 
the  present  war.    It  was  for  this,  he  a 
that  the  Kaiser  ordered  the  mobiliat 
on  that  fateful  August  day.    Many  peep- 
have  not  quite  understood  why  Germa: 
planning  a  universal  war,  selected 
as  her  most   auspicious   year.  W: 
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any  of  us  have  asked,  did  she  not 
ait  until  her  fleet  might  successfully 
pe  with  Great  Britain's?   This  matter 

naval  prowess  is  the  one  detail  in  which 
?rmany's  preparedness  was  at  fault.  An 
ceptance  of  the  Pan-German  explana- 
>n  makes  all  this  clear,  An  absolute 
scntial  to  its  success  was  the  domination 

the  Balkan  States.  But  the  Balkan 
irs  apparently  destroyed  the  Pan- 
erman  enterprise  overnight.  When  the 
alkan  States  did  the  unthinkable  and 
rmed  an  alliance  for  the  expulsion  of 
urkey  from  Europe,  the  Central  Empires 
cretly  rejoiced  over  the  development, 
nee  they  expected  the  Balkan  military 
>wer  to  crumble  before  Turkey — a  col- 
pse  that  would  have  made  them  easy 
eys  for  the  Central  Powers.  But  the 
iccess  of  the  Balkan  alliance  had  pre- 
sely  the  opposite  effect,  in  that  it  enor- 
tously  strengthened  Greece  and  Serbia, 
eakened  Bulgaria,  the  friend  of  the 
ermanic  alliance,  and  thus  erected  prac- 
cally  a  solid  barrier  between  Pan- 
■ermany  and  Turkey.  The  treaty  of 
ukharest  laid  the  foundations  for  per- 
lanent  independent  Balkan  nations.  As 
me  went  on  these  nations  would  grow  in 
lilitary  and  economic  strength.  Thus 
he  early  destruction  of  these  new  states, 
efore  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
heir  exhausting  wars,  was  essential  to 
eutonic  expansion.  Therefore,  the  blow 
ell  in  1914. 

THE   PLAUSIBILITY  OF  THE  SCHEME 

Fanciful  all  this  might  have  seemed  a 
'car  or  two  before  the  war,  yet  the  events 
)f  that  war  have  made  it  all  extremely 
>lausible.  The  empire  of  Pan-Germanism, 
is  sketched  by  M.  Cheradame,  may  seem 
;xtravagant,  yet  when  we  compare 
lis  description  of  the  Pan-German  war 
plan  of  iqi  1  with  the  "war  map"  to  which 
Bethmann-Hollweg  has  directed  the  world's 
attention,  the  situation  becomes  fairly 
astounding.  For  German  military  cam- 
paigns seemed  almost  to  have  been 
waged  with  the  idea  of  making  this 
Pan-German  enterprise  a  political  reality. 
Indeed,  the  fact  is  borne  in  upon  us 
that  "Mittel  Europa,"  not  as  sketched 
by  Herr  Naumann,  but  as  drawn  by  M. 


Cheradame,  is  a  reality  already.  The 
Teutonic  Powers  do  not  control  Holland 
and  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
it  is  true,  but  they  do  control  Belgium 
and  the  rich  iron-bearing  northern  depart- 
ments of  France.  They  do  not  hold 
Verdun,  but  their  gigantic  effort  to 
obtain  that  stronghold  is,  after  the 
Marne,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  event 
of  the  war.  They  do  control  Russian 
Poland  and  great  areas  of  the  much-desired 
Baltic  provinces.  Austria-Hungary  has 
all  but  lost  its  political  independence 
and  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  for  certainly  a  nation 
whose  army  has  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  German  General  Staff  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  self-controlling.  In  the 
Balkans  the  Pan-German  plan  is  nearly 
an  accomplished  fact.  Serbia  is  now 
German,  as  are  Montenegro,  a  part  of 
Albania  and  the  greater  part  of  Rumania. 
Bulgaria  is  overrun  by  German  military 
men  and  German  officialdom — it  is  closely 
encompassed  within  the  Prussian  hug. 
Germany,  indeed,  has  not  overridden 
Greece,  but  King  Constantine's  attempts 
to  play  the  German  game  indicate  that 
he,  the  Kaiser's  brother-in-law,  was  a 
willing  tool  of  the  Pan-Germanic  enter- 
prise. Turkey,  in  which  German  influence 
has  been  predominant  for  years,  is  also 
under  Prussian  military  control.  As  Tur- 
key still  possesses  nearly  all  Asia  Minor 
this  signifies  that  that  rich  domain,  should 
the  present  situation  remain  intact,  will 
easily  fall  into  the  Pan-German  scheme. 
Indeed,  if  the  present  trench  lines  and 
military  outposts  are  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  future  political  map  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  the  Pan-German 
plan  is  already  realized.  The  Drang  nacb 
Osten  has  accomplished  its  ends. 

WHAT  GERMANY  MIGHT  "  CONCEDE*' 

That  "if"  constitutes  the  rub;  that  ex- 
plains M.  Cheradame's  purpose  in  writing 
this  book  and  the  late  Earl  Cromer's 
reason  for  giving  it  his  "O.  K."  It  also 
explains  Germany's  feverish  eagerness 
to  establish  peace.  The  "drawn  game" 
is  now  her  main  diplomatic  play.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  Germany  hoped 
to  establish  peace  on  the  basisof  Bethmann- 
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Hollweg's  war  map,  England's  interven- 
tion with  her  fleet  having  made  impossible 
the  conquest  of  Europe.  Germany  no 
longer  expects  to  retain  those  large  areas 
in  western  Europe  which  appear,  indeed, 
as  parts  of  her  Pan-German  dream,  but 
which,  at  present,  are  not  essential  to  its 
success.  She  can  forego,  temporarily,  Bel- 
gium and  the  northern  departments  of 
France,  perhaps  even  give  up  parts  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and,  instead  of  retain- 
ing Russian  Poland,  erect  a  so-called 
"autonomous"  Polish  kingdom,  which 
will  have  great  military  value  in  forming 
a  barrier  between  the  Central  Empires 
and  Russia.  All  this  booty  she  can 
surrender  now — it  can  all  be  retaken  in 
the  next  war,  which  Germany  is  planning 
already.  But  she  holds  certain  countries 
which,  lost  now,  are  lost  forever.  The 
Balkan  conquests  must  be  retained;  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Rumania  must  remain  in 
her  hands.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  must 
continue  where  they  are  now — closely  in 
the  Pan-German  embrace.  Austria-Hun- 
gary must  be  reorganized  as  essential 
parts  of  the  German  Empire.  What 
Germany  must  retain  as  her  compensation 
for  all  her  efforts  is  the  Hamburg-to-the 
Persian-Gulf  empire.  She  must  realize 
her  dream  of  "  Mittel  Europa."  And 
this,  in  the  judgment  of  M.  Cheradame, 
would  amply  compensate  her.  This  great 
empire,  rich  in  human  and  inert  material, 
would  be  reorganized  by  German  genius; 
its  fields  would  be  cultivated,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time  in  two  thousand 
years,  its  mines  would  be  worked,  its 
people  drilled  into  soldiers  and  economic 
machines.  Once  possessed  of  all  these 
riches,  Germany  could  organize  for  the 
next  war  with  her  usual  industry  and 
thoroughness.  And  these  resources  would 
enable  her  to  win  all  those  other  territories 
that  are  essential  to  the  complete  Pan- 
German  domain — territories  which  now 
she  is  prepared  to  surrender. 

HOW  THE  ALLIES  CAN  CHECKMATE 

This,  then,  is  the  drawn  game — this 
is  the  idea  that  possibly  underlies  those 
terms,  so  generous  that  their  mere  publica- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness   and    collapse.    According    to  M. 


Che>adame,  Germany  will  surrender  . 
most  anything,  provided  she  can  re. 
the    Balkans    and    Turkey.     She  » 
even  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine   and  *. 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    She  is  prepa- 
to  do  this  as  a  temporary  exped*.- 
relying  upon  her  ability  to  retake  irr- 
with  the  enormously  increased  mihu 
power  that  will  come  with  the  exten* 
of  her  empire  in  the  East.    The  ultir„ 
meaning  of  all  this  is  clear  enough.  I 
rope  must  consent  to  no  peace  that  ;> 
mits  the  Central  Powers  to  keep  the  ^ 
kans,  and  which  leaves  Turkey  as  th»- 
acquiescent  vassal.    It  is  as  import.:- 
that  Serbia  and  Rumania  retain  *J*.- 
liberty  as  that  Belgium  be  left  free.  He*v. 
lies  the  danger  of  a  peace  conferee 
Supposing  Germany,  at  such  a  con:r 
ence,   should   offer   to   restore  A!sa^ 
Lorraine  to  France  in  exchange  for  r 
"war  map"  on  the  Balkans— th  »  glitter- 
possibility  might   prove  too   much  ! 
French  fortitude  and  French  public 
ion.    Yet  what  use,  M.  Cheradame 
to  get  Alsace-Lorraine  for  a  feu-  yei- 
if  France  is  to  lose  this,  and  much  m  - 
in  another  war  more  terrible  and  desin.. 
tive  even  than  the  present  one  ? 

Evidently  the  Allies  are  basing  th: 
present  attitude  upon  this  state  of  f^:> 
Their  reply,  stating  their  terms,  show- 
real  apprehension  of  what  the  "dra»- 
game"   signifies.    These   terms  ind— 
not  only  the  surrender  of  the  western  >c. 
tions  of  Europe,  but  complete  freed  - 
and  independence  for  Serbia,  Montene*- 
and  Rumania,  and  the  extinction  of  Tr 
Turkish  Empire.    Such  an  arrangenw 
would  effectually  block  the  German  pLr 
Probably  the  ideal  solution  of  the  probir- 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Austria-Hungaru 
Empire.    That  Empire  has  no  homogenr  ' 
and  no  connecting  link  except  the  Ham- 
burg dynasty.    Its  twenty  or  thirty  rav. 
speak  different  tongues  and  have  dirTen- 
racial  aspirations.    Its  German  popular* 
would  naturally  form  part  of  the  Gerrr- 
Empire,  while  the  Slav  and  Magyar  sur 
could  be  combined  in  one  nation.  7* 
Slav  state  would  mean  the  end  of  Pjt 
Germanism  and  exert  the  greatest  influerv. 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe  a'.- 
the  world. 
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THE  war  is  coming  to  its  fourth 
summer  and  little  by  little  the 
ultimate  end  becomes  plainer. 
The  Kaiser  still  faces  an  un- 
beaten Russian  line  on  the  East 
and  an  increasingly  aggressive  line  of 
French  and  English  on  the  West.  He  has 
beaten  the  small  nations  that  joined  the 
Allies  but  he  is  further  removed  from  a  de- 
cisive victory  than  ever.  The  grip  of  the 
British  blockade  is  weakening  the  vital 
forces  of  his  Empire.  His  schemes  of 
revolution  in  French  and  English  depend- 
encies have  all  failed.  The  efforts  for  a 
separate  peace  with  various  different 
enemies  have  met  a  like  fate.  Two  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  destroy  Great  Britain's  life 
blood  by  submarine  attack  have  failed. 
The  third  attempt  now  in  operation  has 
little  more  chance  of  decisive  results.  The 
loss  of  tonnage  it  is  causing  is  serious  but 
not  vital,  and  the  attendant  loss  of  sub- 
marines is  too  large  to  make  the  renewed 
campaign  permanent.  The  battle  off  Jut- 
land proved  that  the  Kaiser's  above-water 
navy  could  not  break  the  blockade. 

What  is  left?  A  decisive  victory  on 
land  or  a  decisive  victory  at  sea.  If  the 
Warsaw  campaign  did  not  break  the  Rus- 
sian army  or  Verdun  defeat  the  French, 
the  chances  of  a  decisive  German  success 
are  much  less  now.  If  the  battle  off  Jut- 
land which  the  Kaiser  hailed  as  a  victory 
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did  not  open  the  sea  to  the  German  fleet, 
what  better  chance  will  it  have  in  a  second 
encounter? 

The  Kaiser  may  still  hope  for  a  success- 
ful defense  of  his  conquests,  but  the  hope 
can  hardly  be  optimistic,  for  he  faces  an 
ever  increasing  efficiency  in  stubborn 
and  patient  foes  who  have  it  burned  into 
their  souls  that  anything  short  of  victory 
is  defeat.  And  the  Kaiser  must  face  them 
with  a  faltering  credit  and  a  shortage  of 
food  and  materials. 

The  Kaiser  faces  the  dismemberment 
of  his  dream  of  world  empire  and  the  end 
of  a  personal  power  that  has  for  many 
years  threatened  civilization  with  the  pres- 
ent war.  He  is  another  of  the  long  line  of 
reactionary  figures  who  have  taken  the 
feudal  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
tried  to  drive  back  the  irresistible  growth 
of  individual  rights  and  human  liberty. 
George  III  was  a  small  character  and 
stupid.  Napoleon  the  First  was  a  magni- 
ficent tyrant.  Napoleon  the  Third  was 
scheming  and  petty.  But  none  of  these, 
though  they  lived  in  supposedly  less  civil- 
ized times,  ever  descended  to  the  inhuman 
and  the  conscienceless  beliefs  and  practices 
which  the  Kaiser  has  adopted  to  reach  his 
ends.  In  modern  times  he  stands  alone  of 
all  rulers,  either  of  those  who  inherited 
power  or  those  who  acquired  it  by  their  own 
abilities  —  damned  in  a  class  by  himself. 
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AMERICA  IN  THE  BATTLE  LINE  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

THAT  the  nation  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people, 
jby  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

These  Jast  words  of  the  Gettysburg 
speech  describe  the  great  cause  for  which 
Lincoln  sent  armies  into  the  field  to  fight. 
Yet  these  words  do  not  describe  the  prob- 
lem he  faced  then  any  better,  if  as  well, 
'than  they  picture  the  question  which 
|  we  face  now.  The  Confederacy  had  no 
kultur  designed  to  drive  democracy  off 
the  earth.  It  wished  to  maintain  slavery 
within  its  territories,  but  it  had  no  dreams 
of  a  slave  super-state.  Nevertheless,  des- 
pite its  lesser  menace,  if  the  Confederacy 
jhad  won  the  greatest  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy would  have  broken  in  two.  The 
greater  present  menace  is  that,  if  Germany 
should  win,  every  powerful  democracy 
except  our  own  would  be  immediately 
dominated  by  the  most  thoroughgoing 
enemy  of  popular  government  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  final  struggle  for  democracy 
we  should  be  left  nearly  alone  to  conduct 
the  fight  against  overwhelming  odds. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  either  the  world 
will  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  or  a 
reincarnation  of  autocracy.  Either  there 
will  be  a  spread  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  "people,  or 
I  there  will  be  a  spread  of  a  higher  state 
under  rulers  answerable  only  to  the  god 
of  their  own  imaginations.  An  Allied  vic- 
tory means  strength  for  liberalism  in  Eu- 
rope. And  a  German  victory  would  every- 
I  where  give  comfort  to  reaction. 

The  great  majority  of  our  population 
has  believed  that  the  struggle  between 
these  two  opposing  ideals  does  not  con- 
cern us.  This  belief  is  a  very  natural  one, 
for  our  public  is  particularly  uninformed 
on  foreign  matters.  For  generations  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  discussed  their  every 
concern  fully  and  freely  except  foreign 
affairs.  The  idea  that  our  geographical 
isolation  rendered  us  immune  from  foreign 
complications  has  confirmed  us  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  determination  of  these 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 


The  American  people  do  not  blindly 
trust  their  Presidents  in  domestic  matters. 
The  public,  after  a  fashion,  keeps  itself 
fairly  well  informed  on  internal  questions, 
and  while  the  Presidency  gives  its  occu- 
pant a  tremendous  opportunity  to  guide 
and  instruct  public  opinion  it  does  not 
give  the  occupant  the  power  to  commit 
the  country  to  a  domestic  policy  without 
discussion  but  still  with  the  assurance  of 
public  support.  But  the  lack  of  public  edu-% 
cation  on  foreign  affairs  gives  the  Presidenf 
an  almost  dictatorial  power  in  that  field. 

The  outbreak  of  the  struggle  took  the 
President,  in  common  with  practically 
all  Americans  and  most  Europeans,  by 
surprise.  It  was  only  after  neutrality 
was  announced  that  there  was  time  to 
begin  to  study  into  the  causes  and  possible 
effects.  The  public  in  the  United  States 
immediately  crystallized  its  opinion  about 
the  responsibility  for  starting  the  war  and 
the  merits  of  the  two  sides.  With  the 
exception  of  the  German-born,  a  portion 
of  the  Jews,  and  a  part  of  the  Irish,  Amer- 
ica hoped  then  as  now  that  Germany 
would  be  defeated.  But  this  hope  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  belief  that  Ger- 
many and  her  satellites  were  wrong  in 
their  quarrel  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  was  founded  very  little  on  the  belief 
that  the  struggle  concerned  America 
or  American  institutions.  I  n  various  quar- 
ters, however,  as  time  went  on  it  became 
plain  that,  whatever  other  characteristics 
the  struggle  had,  one  thing  was  certain — 
if  Germany  won,  world  democracy  would 
receive  a  terrible  blow;  if  Germany  were 
defeated,  democracy  would  receive  a 
tremendous  impetus.  If  the  President 
with  the  power  of  his  position  had  believed 
this  and  exerted  his  leadership  in  this 
direction,  it  would  have  become  the  na- 
tional idea.  As  he  did  not  believe  this, 
but  felt  that  the  struggle  was  one  in 
which  a  democracy  could  morally  be 
neutral  in  thought  and  action,  his  leader- 
ship was  used  successfully  to  keep  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  notion. 

However,  almost  all  Americans  who  saw 
the  struggle  at  first  hand  or  studied  the 
German  aims  came  back  to  report  that 
fundamentally  the  struggle  was  in  truth 
a  struggle  for  democracy. 
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Out  of  this  perception  grew  the  phrases 
that  the  Allies  or  that  England  was  fight- 
ing our  battle — the  battle  of  democracy. 
This  phrase  was  naturally  resented  by 
Americans  of  spirit  who  did  not  have  this 
idea  of  the  struggle,  because  they  did  not 
want  to  be  put  in  the  inglorious  position 
of  having  their  fighting  done  by  some  one 
else.  To  prove  that  the  war  was  none  of 
our  concern  people  pointed  to  the  many 
weaknesses  in  England's  record  of  de- 
mocracy and  to  the  undemocratic  nature 
of  the  government  of  Russia  and  Japan. 
And  there  are  many  Americans  who  still 
believe  that  George  III  or  his  spirit  still 
rules  England,  who  distrust  the  result  of 
any  cordial  relations  for  fear  we  should 
be  dominated  by  a  country  of  half  our 
population  and  nothing  like  our  wealth. 

Suddenly,  against  this  background  was 
thrown  the  horrible  picture  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusiiania.  The  President  was 
again  faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
something,  but  this  decision  differed  from 
its  predecessor  because  there  had  been 
time  in  which  to  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  struggle. 

The  President  still  held  to  his  original 
decision — that  the  struggle  did  not  con- 
cern democracy,  or  at  any  rate  our  de- 
mocracy, and  that  the  greatest  service 
we  could  render  civilization  would  be  to 
stand  as  the  guardian  of  neutral  rights  at 
sea.  But  there  were  a  number  who  did 
not  seriously  wish  to  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  our  rights  at  sea,  for  they  cor- 
rectly realized  that  this  held  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  conflict  with  Germany  and  an 
end  of  our  neutrality.  The  President 
himself  was  willing  to  forego  a  good  deal 
of  the  strictness  of  the  accountability 
which  he  announced  we  should  exact 
for  violation  of  our  rights  in  order  to  main- 
tain neutrality.  But,  as  he  showed  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Sussex,  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  those  rights.  When  he 
forced  the  vote  on  the  McLemore  and  Gore 
resolutions  in  Congress  he  showed  that 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  he  would 
not  go.  The  vote  also  showed  that  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  men  in  Congress 
who  would  give  up  to  Germany  entirely. 
During  the  long  interchanges  of  notes 
between  the  two  governments  it  developed 


that  so  long  as  we  could  maintain  ex- 
position on  paper  and  too  many  American 
were  not  killed  at  sea  we  felt  it  to  be  ou 
highest  duty  to  keep  out  of  the  war  : 
order  to  maintain  some  part  of  the  wor: 
where  the  processes  of  peace  would  co-- 
tinue.  By  sending  Colonel  House  ct 
special  missions  abroad  and  by  frequer 
speeches  the  President  led  the  public  :c 
believe  that  his  policy  held  out  the  promac 
of  a  glorious  part  for  America  to  play  as  1 
peacemaker,  achieving  great  ends  L* 
civilization  by  mediation. 

The  President  went  into  the  election  a? 
the  platform  of  peace,  preparedness,  an: 
prosperity. 

The  peace  plank  was  genuine  aoJ 
popular.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war"  ei- 
pressed  the  feeling  of  a  large  part  of  iht 
population,  and  they  looked  very  little 
beyond  this  phrase  except  to  the  sur- 
rounding prosperity  and  to  the  hope 
that  we  might  somehow  be  a  great  force 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  by  continu- 
ing the  processes  of  peace. 

The  preparedness  plank  of  the  piri- 
form was  not  very  sincere.  The  Admin- 
istration's record  on  preparedness  is  to 
do  as  little  as  public  opinion  will  alio* 
During  the  last  two  years,  what  has  been 
done  for  immediate  preparedness  has 
been  to  pass  large  appropriations  for  the 
Navy  but  to  build  no  ships  and  to  increase 
the  paper  strength  of  the  Army  and  turr 
the  National  Guard  into  a  pork-barrd 
scheme  by  the  Hay  Bill.  For  future  pre- 
paredness the  record  is  better,  for  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense with  its  Advisory  Council  lays  i 
foundation  on  which  a  sound  and  econorn:- 
cal  preparation  for  defense  can  be  made 

The  prosperity  plank  was  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  the  party  in  power 
claiming  and  getting  credit  for  good  time* 
if  they  exist. 

Immediately  after  the  election  the 
President  set  to  work  to  demonstrate  that 
there  was  a  nobler  possibility  in  our  rather 
over-worked  patience  with  Germany  than 
just  keeping  out  of  trouble.  He  may  have 
been  spurred  on,  too,  by  the  many  and 
almost  unmistakable  signs  that  Germans 
was  not  impressed  with  our  reasoniru 
and  was  going  to  resume  its  U-boat  war- 
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fare  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  no 
choice  but  to  give  up  our  rights  or  fight. 
The  President,  therefore,  put  in  practice 
his  plan  to  end  the  war,  or  at  least  to 
affect  its  ending. 

There  is  a  curiously  interesting  compar- 
ison between  the  President's  efforts  to 
do  something  about  the  war  in  Europe 
and  Napoleon  Ill's  efforts  to  mediate  in 
our  Civil  War. 

Napoleon's  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, M.  Mercier,  was  intrusted  with 
carrying  on  these  negotiations.  He  thought 
of  the  Civil  War  as  many  have  of  the 
present  struggle.  He  believed  the  war 
would,  if  the  Powers  of  Europe  exercised 
no  influence  upon  it,  last  for  years.  He 
thought  the  North  could  never  win  a 
decisive  victory  and  he  and  the  Emperor 
felt,  therefore,  that  a  mediation  that 
would  stop  the  war  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion. But  the  effort  came  to  nothing.  As 
one  of  M.  Mercier's  colleagues  described  it: 
"  The  Emperor  of  the  French  wishes  to 
offer  peace  to  both  parties  and  he  says 
both  parties  will  agree  to  peace;  the  one 
on  the  ground  of  Union  and  the  other  on 
the  ground  of  Separation." 

Between  the  time  the  President  was 
elected  on  the  peace  plank,  with  its  hope 
of  mediation,  and  his  inauguration,  the 
peace  move  was  tried  and  failed  and  in  itsj 
failure  showed  how  far  our  Government! 
had  misconceived  affairs  abroad.  The 
peace  move  was  designed  to  increase  our 
influence  in  Europe  for  the  good  of  civili- 
zation. It  did  not  affect  our  small  in- 
fluence in  Germany  much  one  way  or  the 
other.  And  the  whole  episode  did  not 
improve  our  influence  with  the  Allies. 
The  President's  plan  of  what  peace  should 
be  as  interpreted  by  them  pleased  them, 
but  his  idea  that  it  could  be  achieved 
without  victory  left  them  feeling  that 
despite  his  experiences  he  had  not  learned 
to  know  Germany. 

Then  the  Germans  forced  us  to  realize 
some  of  the  actualities  of  the  situation. 
The  Chancellor  announced  that  the  ruth- 
less submarine  war  would  be  resumed  and 
that  neither  our  ships  nor  our  citizens 
would  be  spared.  The  President  was 
faced  with  his  promise  to  send  Von 
Bernstorff  home  under  these  circumstances. 
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He  stuck  to  the  promise,  but  even  then 
still  seemed  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  in 
some  way  or  other  we  might  still  main- 
tain neutrality  and  keep  out  of  war.  Two 
of  our  ships  were  sunk.  Other  ships  with 
Americans  aboard  were  sunk  without 
warning.  Our  Ambassador  and  our  con- 
suls were  insulted  and  mistreated.  Still 
we  waited,  even  refusing  to  begin  many 
obvious  preparations  because  such  pre- 
parations might  indicate  that  we  were 
giving  up  hope  of  maintaining  peace  with 
a  nation  which  was  already  engaged  in 
acts  of  war  against  us.  The  Government 
allowed  the  ships  which  we  had  subsidized 
for  years  for  just  such  an  emergency  to 
give  up  carrying  United  States  mail. 
And  following  a  precedent  set  by  Mr. 
Bryan  at  the  time  of  the  Lusiiania  notes, 
Mr.  Daniels  censored  and  forwarded  a 
dispatch  written  by  a  German  editor  in 
this  country  intimating  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  not  be  as  vigorous 
in  action  as  its  words  sounded.  Finally, 
however,  the  practical  blockade  of  our 
ports  and  the  freight  congestion  caused 
by  it  forced  the  President  to  appear  before 
Congress  and  ask  for  power  to  arm  mer- 
chant ships.  As  if  in  commentary  on  the 
adequacy  of  this  measure,  the  President 
was  told  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol  that 
two  American  women  had  been  killed  by 
the  torpedoing  of  the  British  ship  Laconia 
— an  act  which  could  be  repeated  as  well 
after  American  ships  were  armed  as  before. 

While  Congress  debated  the  President's 
proposals,  the  Associated  Press,  with  the 
President's  approval,  printed  the  German 
Government's  offer  of  aid  to  Mexico  in 
the  conduct  of  war  against  us,  accompanied 
by  the  flattering  suggestion  to  Mexican 
vanity  that  Mexico  itself  might  become 
great  in  international  affairs  as  a  mediator 
between  Japan  and  Germany.  These 
German  activities  were  the  logical  and 
natural  outcome  of  our  tolerant  attitude 
toward  Germany's  previous  conduct  to- 
ward us  at  sea  and  within  our  own  borders. 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  knew  that 
we  would  not  agree  to  give  up  our  rights 
at  sea,  but  he  knew  from  previous  experi- 
ence that  his  Government  was  compara- 
tively safe  in  making  preparations  for  a 
possible  break,  because  even  if  we  dis- 
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covered  them  we  were  so  eager  to  keep 
our  record  for  peace  clear  that  we  would 
not  meet  preparation  with  preparation. 
He  could  count  on  our  fear  that  prepara- 
tion breeds  war  to  keep  us  from  getting  in 
a  position  to  make  our  just  resentment 
felt.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
amazingly  successful  in  painting  a  picture 
of  a  reformed  Germany  that  longed  for  a 
righteous  peace  to  keep  up  the  illusions  of 
our  Government  and  practising  all  the  arts 
of  Prussianism  upon  us  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  days  of  March  after  the  break 
found  us  making  belated  preparations 
for  armed  neutrality  while  Congress  de- 
bated the  wisdom  of  entering  into  this 
state.  Considering  what  preceded  the 
events  between  the  first  of  February  and 
the  first  of  March,  this  state  of  affairs 
was  almost  inevitable;  for,  having  pro- 
ceeded for  nearly  three  years  on  a  wrong 
conception  of  conditions  abroad,  we  nat- 
urally had  made  few  arrangements  for 
any  sudden  facing  of  real  ones.  The 
press  consoled  itself  to  some  extent  by 
discovering  for  condemnation  the  German 
qualities  which  have  been  abundantly 
obvious  since  August,  1914,  and  wondering 
at  the  barbarity  of  Germany's  conduct. 

There  was  some  comfort,  too,  in  the 
fact  that  John  Adams  invoked  the  device 
of  armed  neutrality  and  that  Lincoln  was 
patient  in  the  face  of  the  secession  move- 
ment. These  historical  analogies  are  not 
very  good  guides  to  conduct  unless  the 
conditions  are  carefully  studied.  But 
these  particular  analogies,  on  second 
reading,  are  not  even  very  superficially 
comforting.  John  Adams  did  enter  into 
a  state  of  armed  neutrality,  but  his  prac- 
tice of  it  was  as  warlike  as  if  he  had  de- 
clared war.  The  Constellation  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic,  attacked  and  sunk  two 
frigates  of  the  nation  against  which  we 
were  neutral,  and  we  raised  an  army  and 
put  George  Washington  at  its  head.  In 
the  other  case  Lincoln  did  go  slowly  be- 
tween inauguration  and  the  attack  on 
Sumter.  And  the  reason  was  much  the 
same  as  now.  He  had  been  preceded 
by  four  years  of  Buchanan  s  policy  of 
conciliatory  non-preparation  and  hopeful 
waiting.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the 
country  was  ill  prepared  both  physically 


and  mentally  to  meet  its  responsibilities, 
and  the  same  was  true  fifty-six  years 
later,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1917. 

Still,  whatever  the  historical  analogies, 
the  fact  is  that  when  the  emergency  came 
we  were  unprepared,  fearful  lest  by  meet- 
ing war  with  war  we  should  lose  the  vir- 
tues of  neutrality  and  the  services  to 
civilization  of  our  maintenance  of  the 
processes  of  peace.  We  were  loth  to 
admit  that  our  peace  policy  had  had  no 
other  virtue  than  to  keep  us  out  of  trouble 
and  a  little  ashamed,  after  so  long  denyinc 
that  our  entry  into  the  war  would  serve 
democracy,  to  take  up  that  cause  only 
when  Germany  made  our  peace  plans 
untenable.  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  realize 
that  the  blockade  for  our  commerce  was 
the  immediate  reason  for  discussing  action 
which  the  death  of  our  citizens  failed  to 
produce. 

Altogether,  thoughtful  Americans  fdt 
bewildered  and  uncomfortable,  and  most 
of  them  sought  comfort  in  urging  im- 
mediate action.  The  President,  too. 
seemed  convinced  that  actkm  was  nec- 
essary. But  he  was  not  instantly  prepared 
to  urge  it.  It  was  twenty-three  days 
from  the  time  that  Bernstorff  was  given 
his  passports  until  the  President  appeared 
before  Congress  to  ask  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  power  to  arm  American  ships. 
A  week  was  left  before  the  term  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress  expired.  The  House 
granted  the  President  the  powers  he 
asked  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  403 
to  13.  But  taking  advantage  of  the 
ancient  rules  of  the  Senate,  eleven  mem- 
bers of  that  body  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

This  little  group  of  workers  for  national 
cowardice  had  their  way  for  the  time  being 
but,  of  course,  beyond  making  a  legis- 
lative record  of  national  humiliation  they 
accomplished  nothing  permanent.  They 
bound  the  American  people  to  nothing 
The  great  majority  of  Congress  showed 
that  it  would  go  as  far  as  the  President 
would  lead. 

After  the  Senate's  disgraceful  proceed- 
ing the  public,  under  the  President's  leader- 
ship, was  faced  with  exactly  the  same 
fundamental  questions  as  before. 

Should  we  meet  the  German  attack  on 
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our  rights?  Should  we  claim  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  insuring  a  democratic  victory 
in  the  war? 

Thie  plan  of  armed  neutrality  was 
equivalent  to  telling  the  Germans  that 
the  only  danger  they  ran  of  war  on  our 
commerce  would  be  that  some  of  the 
merchantmen  might  sink  the  submarines 
that  attacked  them,  but  that  we  should 
do  nothing  else  to  convince  Germany  of 
the  unwisdom  of  hostility  against  us. 

Our  other  alternative  was  to  make  war 
on  Germany  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done  effectively — by  putting  the 
power  of  our  finance,  industry,  and  trans- 
portation behind  the  sharp  sword  of  the 
Allies  and  to  begin  to  train  an  army  as 
an  evidence  to  Germany  that  no  matter 
how  long  the  war  lasted  there  would 
be  plenty  of  men  against  her.  This 
would  mean  that  we  should  put  ourselves 
whole-heartedly  into  the  battle  line  of 
democracy,  and  do  our  part  to  rid  the 
world  of  democracy's  greatest  enemy. 

This  was  a  clear  enough  duty,  but  one 
which  as  a  Government  and  as  a  people 
we  had  studiously  schooled  ourselves  not 
to  face.  It  involved,  first  of  all,  the 
admission  to  ourselves  that  civilization 
had  got  no  great  impetus  from  our  hesitant 
defense  of  our  rights,  and,  secondly,  the 
realization  that  our  refusal  to  prepare 
so  that  we  would  be  an  immediately  serious 
enemy  had  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  crises  we  had  tried  to  avoid. 

While  still  wondering  if  we  should  have 
to  fight,  a  few  voices  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  that  if  we  should 
actively  enter  the  fight  for  democracy, 
we  could  actually  accomplish  the  high 
ends  toward  which  our  unfruitful  efforts 
at  peace  were  directed.  As  believers  in 
democracy  who  will  put  the  test  of  service 
to  our  beliefs,  we  can  not  only  help  rid 
civilization  of  its  great  and  organized 
menace  but  we  can  have  a  real  and  justified 
influence  toward  any  or  all  the  ends  out- 
lined in  the  President's  programme  of 
what  peace  should  be  like  at  the  end  of 
this  war.  Our  participation  in  the  relief 
of  Peking  helped  for  a  while  to  save  China 
from  dismemberment.  Our  participation 
in  this  war  can  make  our  influence  for 
democracy  felt,  not  as  much  as  if  we  had 
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faced  the  issue  sooner,  but  a  thousand 
times  morelhan  if  we  never  face  it  at  all. 

But  although  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  in  the  past  consistently  been 
that  we  should  not  face  this  issue  while 
facing  it  would  bring  us  into  the  war,  it 
had  encouraged  public  opinion  to  consider 
the  possible  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States  at  some  later  time. 

We  no  more  want  territorial  or  money 
indemnity  than  when  we  went  to  war  with 
Spain  to  give  the  Cubans  a  free  govern- 
ment. And  a  war  against  Germany 
would  not  leave  us  in  possession  of  new 
territory.  We  should  want  nothing  for 
ourselves  except  perhaps  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  practically  long  recognized 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Our  other  aims  would  be  a  settlement 
of  the  war  most  likely  in  human  judg- 
ment to  promote  peace  and  democracy. 
In  this,  of  course,  we  should  now  have 
to  accept  in  general  the  terms  out- 
lined by  the  Allies  at  the  President's 
suggestion,  terms  which  in  large  measure 
received  public  support  in  the  United 
States.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
make  many  details  of  peace  take  on  a 
more  democratic  tinge  than  they  other- 
wise would  have. 

These  are  the  broad  and  altruistic 
grounds  of  our  usefulness.  And  we  can 
also  serve  ourselves  in  a  legitimate  manner 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  any 
other  people. 

We  can,  in  the  first  place,  get  a  sym- 
pathetic debtor's  committee  for  our  ref- 
eree work  on  foreign  claims  in  Mexico. 
We  can  bring  up  as  an  international  mat- 
ter involving  all  the  nations  the  status 
of  the  Open  Door  in  China.  We  can. 
perhaps  along  with  the  British  dominions 
of  Canada  and  Australia,  work  out  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  vexed  question 
of  Japanese  immigration.  We  can  more 
easily  than  otherwise  renew  treaty  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  with  all  I.urope. 
We  can  enter  into  a  discussion  of  trade 
relations,  especially  tariffs  and  trade  with 
dependent  peoples,  that  might  raise  the 
level  and  decrease  the  friction  of  existing 
practices.  Our  morals  in  these  matters 
can  gain  at  least  as  much  as  they  can 
give  by  foreign  contact. 
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None  of  these  ends  contemplates  either 
more  or  less  of  entangling  altiances  than 
we  had  when,  single-handed,  we  chastised 
the  Barbary  pirates  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  raised  the  siegeof  Peking,  and 
not  as  much  as  when  we  endorsed  the  sa- 
credness  of  neutral  territory  at  The  Hague 
or  announced  our  championship  of  neutral 
rights  at  sea.  The  precedent  established 
(though  with  no  promise  to  follow  it) 
would  be  only  that  if  everagain  any  country 
should  start  on  a  campaign  of  world  con- 
quest and  necessarily,  thereby,  of  the  de- 
struction of  free  government,  the  United 
States  would  be  among  its  active  enemies. 

The  President  in  his  inaugural  address 
said: 

These  are  the  things  we  shall  stand  for, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace: 

That  all  nations  are  equally  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  in  the  political  stability 
of  free  peoples  and  equally  reponsible  for  their 
maintenance. 

That  the  essential  principle  of  peace  is  the 
actual  equality  of  nations  in  all  matters  of  right 
or  privilege. 

That  peace  cannot  securely  or  justly  rest 
upon  an  armed  balance  of  power. 

That  Governments  derive  all  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  no 
other  powers  should  be  supported  by  the  common 
thought,  purpose,  or  power  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

That  the  seas  should  be  equally  free  and  safe 
for  the  use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules  set  up  by 
common  agreement  and  consent,  and  that,  so 
far  as  practicable,  they  should  be  accessible  to 
all  upon  equal  terms. 

That  national  armaments  should  be  limited 
to  the  necessities  of  national  order  and  domestic 
safety. 

If  we  really  believe  "that  all  nations  are 
equally  interested  ...  in  the  politi- 
cal stability  of  free  peoples  and  equally  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance"  we  cannot 
meet  this  responsibility  by  words  alone. 

The  main  question  is  still  whether  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  whether  we  shall  have 
the  leadership  and  courage  to  do  our  part  in 
defending  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  rights  of  nations  to  live  their  own  lives 
in  security  against  aggression.  The  initia- 
tive is  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the 
referendum  is  the  voice  of  the  people. 
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HIGH  PRICES  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 
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HE  susceptibility  of  our  whole 
economic  life  to  transportation  and 
the  present  dependence  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  sea  transportation  are 
strikingly  shown  by  a  chronicle  of  what 
happened  for  the  first  fifteen  days  after 
Germany's  submarine  announcement .  Thai 
announcement  caused  what  amounted  to 
a  partial  blockade  of  our  ports,  with  the 
stoppage  of  a  large  share  of  our  import  s  and 
exports,  and  serious  effects  upon  prices  to 
producers  and  to  consumers. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  of  February 
only  154  vessels,  of  440,525  net  tons 
cleared  from  the  Port  of  New  York  for 
foreign  ports.  There  had  been  183  ves- 
sels of  526,755  tons  in  the  same  period 
of  January,  and  177  vessels  of  526,240 
tons  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  December. 
That  meant  a  falling  off  of  nearly  20  per 
cent,  in  foreign  shipping  traceable  to  Ger- 
man submarine  operations.  This  percent- 
age applied  to  other  Atlantic  ports. 

The  falling  off  in  shipping  was  accom- 
panied by  a  decline  in  export  freight  de- 
livered by  the  railroads  at  New  York. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In 
the  first  two  weeks  of  February  it  amounted 
to  8,146,000  bushels  of  grain  and  12.6)2 
carloads  of  other  freight,  while  in  the 
month  of  January  it  was  29.854,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  33,100  caTs  of  other 
freight,  and  in  December  19,837,000  bush- 
els and  31,600  cars  of  freight.  The  rail- 
roads, in  their  efforts  to  handle  individu- 
ally the  growing  transportation  problem 
of  the  last  two  years,  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  refusing  to  accept  export  freight 
shipping  arrangements  were  already 
When  Germany's  threat  upset  the 
ping,  the  railroads'  difficulties  were  imme- 
diately augmented,  for  loaded  cars  began 
to  pile  up  all  along  their  lines. 

This  situation  was  explained  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  Railway 
Association  on  February  16th  as  follow-s 
"When  the  submarine  blockade  went  into 
effect  export  shipments  that  were  on  their 
way  to  New  York  were  stopped  at  the 
nearest  convenient  point,  and  have  been 

held  there  since.    The  only  shipments 
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that  came  into  New  York  after  the  block- 
ade went  into  effect  were  those  which 
were  already  so  near  the  city  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  hold  them  up  else- 
where. This  system  has',  of  course,  in- 
creased the  congestion  in  yards  at  points 
west,  but  it  has  had  comparatively  little 
effect  on  the  New  York  situation." 

The  effect  of  the  U-boat  threat  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  spread  west- 
ward. Embargoes  were  placed  on  both 
west-bound  and  east-bound  freight.  Ap- 
proximately 4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
already  sold  for  export  could  not  be  moved 
from  Minneapolis,  and  it  was  reported 
that  30,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  held 
in  Chicago  elevators  and  that  about 
7,000,000  bushels  were  tied  up  in  cars  in 
the  Chicago  district.  The  difficulty  was 
to  get  cars  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  this  country.  That  this 
serious  situation  had  been  developing 
prior  to  February  1st  was  shown  by  an 
increase  in  the  net  shortage  of  freight  cars 
throughout  the  country  from  62,247  on 
January  1st  to  109^70  on  February  1st, 
but  the  German  threat  intensified  the  sit- 
uation and  was  felt  even  2,000  miles 
inshore.  There  was  need  for  more  cars 
in  early  February  in  every  part  of  the 
country  except  the  East.  The  continued 
unfavorable  weather,  the  interference  with 
shipping,  and  the  tying-up  of  loaded  cars 
greatly  increased  this  shortage  after  Feb- 
ruary 1  st,  and  the  railroads  soon  faced  a 
shortage  of  equipment  very  similar  to 
that  of  February,  1907. 

Many  cities  and  towns  were  threatened 
with  a  flour  and  coal  famine,  and  from  the 
Middle  West  came  reports  of  further  food 
shortage.  One  would  naturally  expect 
that  restriction  of  exports  would  operate 
to  increase  supplies  and  reduce  prices  in 
this  country.  Transportation,  however, 
sometimes  plays  a  seemingly  illogical 
part  in  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  it  was  chiefly  the  trans- 
portation difficulty,  intensified  by  the  de- 
crease in  sailings  for  the  war  zone,  that 
sent  nearly  all  prices  to  new  high  war 
levels. 

More  than  one  fourth  of  the  50  per  cent, 
increase  in  food  prices  that  had  occurred 
in  a  year  took  place  in  the  first  twenty 


days  of  February.  A  statement  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  follow- 
ing this  sharp  advance,  that  "no  actual 
food  or  fuel  shortage  exists  anywhere  in 
the  country,  and  the  high  prices  should 
not  be  attributed  to  the  present  freight 
congestion,"  contained  little  consolation 
for  the  housewife  who  was  trying  to  feed  a 
hungry  family  on  the  same  allowance  she 
had  the  month  previous;  but  when  the 
Commission  went  on  to  say  that  "trans- 
portation conditions  will  improve  stead- 
ily," there  was  reason  for  her  to  hope  that 
the  high  prices  would  be  temporary. 

After  two  years  of  attempting  independ- 
ently to  solve  their  traffic  difficulties  the 
railroads  came  together  in  a  joint  action. 
Of  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  congestion 
might  not  have  been  as  bad  had  the  rail- 
roads in  recent  years  been  able  to  spend 
more  for  equipment.  The  right  method 
for  meeting  the  trouble  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  the  same  in  any 
case. 

What  happened  was  this:  represen- 
tatives of  thirty  principal  roads  got 
together  in  Washington  and  reached  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement,"  covering,  among 
other  things,  a  virtual  embargo  on  all 
export  shipments  to  eastern  ports,  the 
liberal  use  of  the  embargo  against  other 
freight,  and  definite  plans  for  the  return 
of  empty  cars  to  the  West.  To  meet  the 
urgent  requirements  for  grain  in  New 
England,  and  flour  at  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  New  England, 
plans  were  adopted  for  bringing  two  trains 
a  day  from  Minneapolis  alternately  over 
different  roads.  In  simple  terms,  the  rail- 
roads, by  getting  together,  agreed  that 
they  had  to  act  as  a  unit  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

If  this  experience  of  February  in  the 
transportation  field  means  anything,  it 
clearly  indicates  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  such  a  national  problem  is  through  a 
central  control  in  which  ample  power  is 
vested.  And  if  rising  living  expenses  since 
the  war  started  have  not  shown  the  need 
of  such  control  of  our  transportation  lines 
before  this  time,  then  the  sharper  advance 
in  February,  and  the  urgent  need  of  such 
control  as  a  measure  of  preparedness, 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  need. 
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AFTER-WAR  BUSINESS 

EVERY  American  business  man  wants 
to  know  what  effect  the  ending  of 
the  European  War  is  going  to  have 
on  business  in  this  country. 

He  knows  that  the  increase  in  our 
exports  of  explosives,  for  instance,  from 
$6,000,000  in  the  191 4  fiscal  year  to 
$467,000,000  in  1916,  cannot  last,  but  he 
is  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  of  the  advance 
from  $165,000,000  to  $436,000,000  in  ex- 
ports of  breadstuff's,  or  from  $251,000,000 
to  $62 1,000.000  in  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  we  are  going  to  hold. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  on  "World  Trade  Condi- 
tions After  the  European  War"  throws 
some  light  on  this  situation.  It  estimates 
the  loss  of  public  and  private  property  in 
the  European  theatres  of  war  at  nearly 
$6,000,000,000.  Some  of  this  loss  will 
never  be  replaced,  and  a  good  part  of  it  will 
only  be  restored  gradually. 

Agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  and  build- 
ing materials  will  be  in  immediate  demand 
in  Europe  after  the  war.  The  Federal 
Trade  Council  estimates  the  first  year's 
needs  of  Belgium  and  France  for  industrial 
buildings,  for  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  railroad  repairs,  bridges,  roads, 
and  other  Government  property  at 
$1,316,000,000. 

Germany  will  require  little  of  these 
for  reconstruction,  but  her  need  for 
food  supplies  and  raw  materials  will  be 
urgent.  This  is  estimated  for  the  first 
year  at  about  double  what  it  was  before 
Great  Britain  shut  her  off  from  our  mar- 
kets. This  discloses  a  possible  demand  by 
Germany  for  $1,890,000,000  of  goods  from 
this  country  in  the  first  year  after  the  war, 
and  for  about  $400,000,000  more  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Adding  the  Russian  esti- 
mate of  $600,000,000  for  that  country's  re- 
quirements for  rebuilding,  a  total  possible 
demand  for  $4,200,000,000  of  food  and 
materials  is  disclosed. 

The  United  States,  right  after  the  war, 
will  be  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  position 
than  any  other  country  to  supply  these  de- 
mands; and  having  gained  a  fair  share  of 
the  business,  we  should  be  able  to  keep  at 
least  a  goodly  proportion  of  our  export 
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trade,  which  amounted  to  $5.481 ,000,000  m 
the  last  calendar  year. 

The  details  of  export  and  expectations 
of  export  of  one  kind  of  product  may  make 
the  situation  plainer. 

The  locomotive  builders  of  America 
received,  in  1916,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  orders  for  more  locomotives  from 
foreign  countries  than  from  American 
railroads.  Of  the  sales  of  railroad  cars  and 
locomotives  in  1916  (totaling  more  than 
$550,000,000)  nearly  one  third  were  for 
export,  principally  to  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  The  largest  buyer  of  such 
material  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  the 
Russian  Government,  which  has  ordered 
in  America,  since  June,  1915,  1,134  steam 
and  gasolene  locomotives  and  nearly 
21,000  freight  cars.  No  American  rail- 
road during  the  last  two  years  has  ordered 
as  many  locomotives,  and  only  one  Ameri- 
can system,  the  New  York  Central,  has 
ordered  a  larger  number  of  cars.  The  lar- 
gest order  for  rails  ever  placed  in  this  coun- 
try was  placed  by  Russia  last  July — for 
425,000  tons  of  67$-pound  rail  at  $50  2 
ton.  For  years  before  the  war  the  stand- 
ard price  had  been  $22  a  ton.  Russia 
also  ordered  more  than  300,000  tons  in 

1915.  Since  the  war  began  the  War 
Office  and  railroad  lines  of  France  have 
ordered  in  America  791  engines  and 
35,000  cars.    England,  since  February. 

1916,  has  ordered  830  engines,  most  of 
them  for  use  in  France.  American  loco- 
motive builders  have  received  orders  from 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Egypt,  and  Finland. 
Italy  has  come  to  us  for  100  large  en- 
gines and  3,000  freight  cars.  Wre  have 
sold  88  large  engines  to  private  lines  in 
Spain. 

The  freight  cars  have  been  practically 
all  for  regular  service.  The  locomotives 
have  ranged  from  tiny  seven-ton  gasolene 
locomotives  and  queer  little  steam  or  fire- 
less  locomotives  for  use  behind  the 
trenches  to  large  100-ton  engines  for  use 
with  heavy  trains.  One  of  Russia's  larger 
engines  (there  have  been  650  of  them), 
although  small  as  American  standards  go. 
holds  the  record  for  having  hauled  the 
heaviest  train  in  Europe. 

These  orders  are  fast  putting  one  of 
America's  largest  industries  on  a  peace 
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basis,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  orders  will  continue  to  come  to  us 
in  the  future.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  depreciation  of  railroad 
equipment  in  the  warring  countries.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  cars  and  locomo- 
tives are  being  called  upon  for  unprece- 
dented service,  and  we  have  had  our  atten- 
tion called  again  and  again  to  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  materials  that  has  prevented 
proper  maintenance  of  railroad  rolling- 
stock.  When  the  war  is  over  European 
railroad  shops  will  be  hard  pushed  to 
bring  back  to  standard  such  equipment  as 
they  will  have  and  to  replace  such  of  it 
as  will  be  beyond  repair.  They  will, 
therefore,  have  little  chance  for  many 
years  to  manufacture  sufficient  new  equip- 
ment to  meet  increased  demands.  Even 
if  the  British  increase  their  locomotive 
building,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  America 
makes  good  on  its  present  car  and  locomo- 
tive contracts  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
American  locomotives  overseas. 

And  America  is  making  good  on  her 
present  contracts.  The  equipment  for 
France  and  England  is  being  built  to  the 
standards  of  those  countries  except  for 
certain  details  concerning  which  the  buyers 
have  been  convinced  that  American  prac- 
tice is  slightly  better.  The  big  strides  that 
American  car  and  locomotive  builders 
have  been  making  within  the  last  few  years 
are  helping  greatly  toward  meeting  those 
refinements  in  design  that  hitherto  have 
characterized  much  foreign  railroad  equip- 
ment in  distinction  to  our  own. 


AN  l\CH  OF  DRESS  COSTS  $10,000,000 
IN  SHOES 

AT  A  convention  of  retail  shoe  deal- 
ers recently,  a  member  of  that 
trade,  Mr.  A.  D.  Anderson,  of  Bos- 
ton, made  the  following  remarks  which  to 
the  ordinary  consumer  can  hardly  help 
being  somewhat  startling: 

"Every  inch  added  lo  the  length  of  women's 
dresses  means  a  loss  of  $10,000,000  a  vear  to  the 
shoe  business.  When  wo  have  short  skirts  we 
can  make  lovely  high  boots  that  are  pleasing 
to  women,  and  give  her  an  added  touch  of 
beauty.  Such  shoes  are  costly,  but  this  is  a 
prosperous  country,  and  women  who  can  af- 


ford expensive  gowns  will  not  hesitate  to  pay 
$20  for  boots,  provided  they  get  style  and 
quality.  This  is  true  of  the  shopgirl,  too,  in  like 
ratio.  This  year  the  skirts  are  to  be  6,  7,  and 
8  inches  from  the  ground,  which  means  that 
shoes  or  boots  are  to  be  high." 

Mr.  Anderson  advised  the  shoe  mentoemploy 
style  experts  who  could  advise  their  customers 
as  to  the  proper  styles  and  color  effects  in  shoes. 
The  color  of  the  shoes,  he  said,  should  invari- 
ably match  that  of  the  gown. 

Mr.  Anderson  conducted  a  style  show  that 
brought  to  the  fore  a  new  element,  not  hitherto 
discussed,  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the 
garment  industries  are  in  conflict.  According 
to  Mr.  Anderson  the  skirtmakers  want  them 
long,  while  the  shoemakers  arc  demanding  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  of  a  woman's  pedal  extremi- 
ties for  themselves  to  show  off  their  high  shoes. 
The  hosiery  makers  demand  two  inches  for  the 
display  of  their  goods.  From  there  upward 
the  garment  makers  are  given  full  sway. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "is  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  the  garment  manufacturers, 
who  argue  they  must  lengthen  the  skirts  to 
allow  them  to  sell  more  material,  and  for  every 
inch  added  to  skirts  $10,000,000  goes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  shoe  men." 

Mr.  Anderson  draws  a  neat  picture  of  the 
squabble  between  the  dress  makers,  the 
makers  of  stockings,  and  the  shoe  men 
over  which  shall  get  some  ten  million 
dollars  of  the  American  woman's  money. 
If  the  shoe  people  win  women  wear  short 
skirts.  If  the  shoe  and  stocking  groups 
combine  they  are  likely  to  wear  very  short 
skirts.  If  the  skirtmakers  dominate  the 
situation  shoes  and  stockings  will  be  less 
conspicuous. 

The  only  people  who  seem  to  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter  are  the  women  who  are 
to  pay  the  ten  million  dollars  and  wear  the 
clothes.  Might  it  not  be  a  good  plan  if 
some  or  all  of  the  women's  societies  took 
up  the  question  and  decided  on  what  they 
thought  would  be  most  becoming  and 
comfortable  for  the  ten  million  dollars  they 
seem  destined  to  pay? 


HAVE  WE  BECOME  LEVITES? 

BELGIUM  and  the  occupied  por- 
tions of  Northern  France  are  the 
only  parts  of  Germany's  conquests 
where  there  is  an  organization  that  can 
get  food  to  the  people. 
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The  organization  that  established  a  new 
precedent  in  history  by  volunteering  to 
distribute  food  in  conquered  territory  and 
accomplished  an  extraordinary  diplomatic 
feat  in  getting  and  maintaining  the  con- 
fidences of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  is 
American.  This  American  organization 
has  fed  the  Belgians  better  than  Germany 
has  fed  the  Germans  and  has  bought  food 
with  English  money,  carried  it  to  Belgium, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Belgians  and  French 
cheaper  than  the  price  at  which  the  same 
food  could  be  had  in  London.  The  entire 
overhead  charges  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Relief  of  Belgium  are  less  than  one 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  money  for  this 
work  is  advanced  by  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France.  That  has  been 
supplemented  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  private  donations.  The  donations 
have  come  from  many  countries,  but  those 
that  have  been  most  generous  are  those  on 
whom  the  other  burdens  of  war  are  heavi- 
est. The  United  States,  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  has  given  least.  Generous 
Americans  should  send  money  to  the  Com- 
mission at  1 20  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

There  are  many  things  about  this  situ- 
ation which  remind  one  of  the  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  which  is: 

A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him, 
and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain 
priest  that  way:  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the 
place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by 
on  the  other  side. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed, 
came  where  he  was:  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
had  compassion  on  him. 

And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own 
beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care 
of  him. 

And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he 
took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the 
host,  and  said  unto  him,  "Take  care  of  him; 
and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  1 
come  again.  I  will  repay  thee." 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou, 
was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
thieves? 

And  he  said,"  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him." 


THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

THE  war  to  date  has  cost  the  fight- 
ing nations  dose  to  80  billions 
($80,000,000,000]  of  dollars,  and 
every  day  now  adds  about  1 1 5  million  dol- 
lars to  that  total.  Most  of  this  gigantic  cost 
has  been  paid  by  government  borrowing 
Aside  from  the  amount  that  Great  Bntaj^ 
is  meeting  direct  from  taxes,  both  the  Alii  c. 
nations  and  the  Central  Powers  have  al- 
ready mortgaged,  by  loans  or  otherwise, 
about  one  fifth  of  their  combined  nations 
wealths  to  meet  the  cost  of  war.  If  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  were  addo: 
to  that  of  the  Allies,  it  would  nearly  double 
their  total  wealth.  This  indicates  ho* 
the  credit  of  this  country  might  be  usev 
to  help  them. 

The  Allies,  in  vigorously  continuing  the 
war,  have  spent  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  have  the  Central  Powers,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  being  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  prepared  in  peace  time- 
when  preparation  is  cheap,  and  the  Allies 
improvised  in  war  time,  when  improvising 
is  wasteful  and  expensive.  The  total  cost 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  latest  statement  in 
Parliament,  was  21  billion  dollars,  and 
the  present  daily  cost  $28,950,000.  These 
figures  include  England's  generous  ad- 
vances to  her  allies,  and  show  that  she  b 
carrying  more  than  one  fourth  the  totai 
war  cost.  The  division  of  the  total 
daily  net  cost  is  now  around  $75,000,000 
for  the  Entente  Allies  and  $40,000,000  for 
the  Central  Powers. 

This  is  at  the  approximate  rate  of  14 
cents  a  day  per  capita  for  the  Allied  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia,  exclusive  of  their 
colonies,  and  at  the  rate  of  26  cents  fu' 
the  Central  Powers.  With  Canada.  Aus- 
tralasia, India,  and  all  other  colonies  in- 
cluded, the  daily  per  capita  cost  to  the 
Allies  is  less  than  9  cents,  while  for  the 
Central  Powers,  including  Germany's  col- 
onies, it  is  more  than  24  cents. 

Corresponding  figures  for  the  total  a*: 
of  the  war  to  date  are  approximately  $14: 
per  capita  for  the  Allies  without  thef 
colonies,  and  $173  for  the  Central  Powers 
Including  colonies  in  both  cases,  the  cos; 
of  two  and  two  thirds  years  of  modern  w.r 
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fare  has  been  about  $63  per  capita  for  the 
Allies  and  $158  for  the  Teutonic  Powers. 
Although  the  Allies  are  spending  twice 
as  much  money,  the  burden  on  them  is 
not  half  as  great. 

As  an  indication  of  the  comparative 
financial  strength  of  the  fighting  groups  the 
record  subscription  of  new  money  for  the 
latest  British  loan,  from  five  times  as 
many  subscribers  as  for  any  previous  loan, 
shows  an  increasing  strength  beside  the 
reduced  amount  of  subscription  for  the 
fifth  German  war  loan  and  the  significant 
reduction  by  more  than  25  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  individual  subscribers. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  PENSION 

FUND 

AGENERAL  pension  system  went 
into  operation  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  on  March  1st.  It  provides  for  the 
old  age  or  disability  of  the  4,300  Episcopal 
ministers  in  the  United  States  and  for 
their  widows  and  dependent  orphans. 
These  ministers  receive  an  average  salary 
of  only  $1,200  a  year,  which  includes  the 
value  of  a  house,  when  provided.  Obvi- 
ously this  amount  gave  little  chance  for 
saving  and  when  the  average  minister 
got  too  old  to  work  he  must  face  extreme 
poverty.  This  has  now  been  mitigated 
by  a  deferred  salary  of  at  least  $600  a 
year  after  his  active  ministry  is  over. 
The  raising  of  the  fund  necessary  to  start 
this  pension  system  on  a  scientific  basis 
should  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
li  pis  copal  Church.  Fifty  dollars  a  month 
is  not  a  great  deal  with  which  to  make  com- 
fortable one's  declining  years  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  independent  and 
to  save  his  self  respect.  And  this  assur- 
ance for  old  age  should  make  the  call  to 
the  service  of  the  church  more  appealing, 
so  that  abler  men  will  become  ministers, 
and  as  the  pension  is  paid  after  retire- 
ment there  will  not  be  the  same  incentive 
for  men  beyond  their  age  of  usefulness 
to  cling  to  their  tasks  to  avoid  starvation 
«>r  charity. 

The  interesting  characteristic  of  this 
pension  system  is  its  sound  business  basis. 
The  money  to  pay  pensions  now  coming 


due  is  already  provided  for  at  the  start. 
Funds  are  now  in  hand  to  begin  payments 
at  once  to  those  who  reach  the  age  of  re- 
tirement after  March  1st,  or  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  ministers  who  die  after  that 
date.  More  than  £6,500,000  in  cash  or 
pledges  has  been  contributed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  pledges  were  conditional  on 
the  raising  of  $5,000,000  which  actuaries 
scientifically  computed  was  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  put  the  plan  into  full 
immediate  operation.  To  continue  its 
full  effectiveness  each  parish  must  now 
pay  to  the  fund  an  amount  equivalent 
to  7)  per  cent,  of  its  minister's  salary. 
Separate  accounts  will  be  kept  for  each 
minister  and  the  others  will  not  suffer  a 
reduction  of  their  pensions  if  any  parish 
neglects  to  pay  its  assessment.  This 
pension  fund  has  voluntarily  placed  itself 
under  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
State  insurance  law,  which  is  proof  that  it 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  all  its  promises.  It 
is  the  first  instance*  of  a  pension  system 
being  subject  to  insurance  supervision, 
and  one  of  the  first  cases  where  such  a 
fund  has  raised  its  accrued  liabilities  at 
the  start. 

To  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts 
largely  is  due  the  credit  for  the  method 
and  success  of  raising  in  a  year  the  large 
sum  needed  to  start  this  system.  The 
campaign,  however,  was  supported  and 
carried  on  by  the  laymen  of  the  church 
and  it  is  they  who  will  sec  that  the  plan 
receives  the  support  that  has  been  pledged 
by  each  of  the  sixty-eight  dioceses  and 
that  it  continues  to  operate  fully. 


"THRIFT  BONDS" 

NO  SMALL  part  of  the  wonderful 
showing  France  has  made  in  this 
war  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
back  of  the  army  in  the  field  has  been  a 
much  larger  army  of  trained  investors 
supplying  the  "silver  bullets."  For  when 
the  French  peasant  gets  100  francs  ahead 
he  becomes  an  investor,  and  his  first  pur- 
chase is  generally  a  Government  bond,  or  a 
"rente"  as  it  is  called  in  France.  This 
means  that  he  buys  an  interest  return,  and 
he  thus  becomes  an  investor  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.    He  will  likely  hold  the 
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security  till  death.  It  has  been  the  hold- 
ers of  these  3  per  cent,  rentes  (said  to 
number  more  than  4,500,000  when  the 
war  started)  who  have  appreciated  the 
attractiveness  of  a  5  per  cent.  French  Gov- 
ernment obligation  and  have  backed  their 
patriotism  with  their  investment  training. 
In  no  other  nation  is  so  large  a  percentage 
of  the  people  holders  of  government  bonds 
and  thus  directly  financially  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  the  war. 

The  movement  to  spread  the  "Thrift" 
idea  in  this  country,  started  by  bankers 
a  year  or  more  ago,  has  met  with  slow  re- 
sponse, as  was  expected,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  has  made  progress.  It 
should  be  continued  vigorously  as  a  meas- 
ure of  preparedness  for  peace  as  well  as  war, 
and  should  have  the  hearty  support  of 
every  American. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  this  thrift  campaign  has  been  the  re- 
cent organization  of  the  National  Thrift 
Bond  Corporation  by*  reputable  banking 
and  business  interests  for  the  sale  of  small- 
denomination  certificates  backed  by  muni- 
cipal, county,  state  and  national  bonds. 
These  "Thrift  Bonds,"  in  denominations 
as  low  as  $10,  will  be  put  on  sale  in  depart- 
ment stores,  cigar  stores,  drug  stores,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  banks  and  express  offices. 
The  tax-secured  bonds  on  which  they  are 


based  will  be  deposited  with  the  Equitatx 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and,  a 
further  security,  a  safety  reserve  fund  w. 
be  established.    The  corporation  will  > 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Yos 
State  Banking  Department.    "  Safety  ar 
3  per  cent.!"  will  be  its  motto.  Thi* 
there  is  reason  to  believe  people  with  sr.,: 
savings  will  invest  at  3  per  cent,  inter*-* 
is  the  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  f ra- 
the fact  that  more  than  £100,000,000  ha 
already  been  deposited  under  the  Govern- 
ment postal  savings  system,  where  it  earr 
only  2  percent.    The  progress  of  this  piar 
to  popularize  safe  bonds  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

A  WORD  OF  APPRECIATION 

WHEN  the  special  edition  of  the 
World's  Work  was  put  to  pm 
last  month  (March  issue)  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Scientific  American  gcnerousl  * 
granted  this  magazine  the  privilege  <v 
reproducing  from  its  pages  several  dia- 
grams of  submarines.  In  the  haste 
making  up  this  emergency  number.  credi: 
lines  acknowledging  this  courtesy  were 
omitted  through  inadvertence.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  World's  Work  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  amends  and  to  exprcx 
their  appreciation. 


GOOD  SMALL  BONDS  FOR  SMALL 

INVESTORS 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  pari  of  the  magazine  an  article  ^ 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  tberejrom. 


RECENTLY,  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment made  an  analysis  of 
his  correspondence  to  discover, 
if  possible,  whether  it  contained 
any  evidence  of  the  results  of 
the  campaign  of  education  in  thrift  which 
the  bankers  carried  on  with  so  much  vigor 
last  year  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  analysis  disclosed  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  letters,  received  during 
the  last  few  months  in  particular,  from 


people  who  appeared  to  possess  the  fee 
qualities  which  the  head  of  one  of  itx 
large  savings  institutions  in  New  York 
once  declared  a  man  must  possess  \z 
combination  before  he  could  be  thrun 
namely,  industry,  economy,  prudence,  ar*: 
frugality.  It  revealed,  also,  the  fact  tfu: 
the  authors  of  these  letters  were  of  t». 
general  classes;  first,  those  who  felt  tfc< 
necessity  of  entering  into  some  kind  v» 
ironclad  contract,  involving  the  obligatk,- 
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to  devote  so  much  money  at  certain  periods 
to  a  definite  purpose;  and  second,  those  to 
whom  the  idea  of  contractual  obligation 
was  more  or  less  distasteful. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  latter  class 
touched  in  an  interesting  way  upon  a 
phase  of  the  investment  market  to  which 
it  seems  timely  to  refer  in  detail  because 
of  its  rapidly  increasing  importance. 

"  Your  pages,"  this  correspondent  said, 
"have  been  carefully  read  to  see  if  any 
advice  has  been  given  recently  to  the  par- 
ticular class  of  society  to  which  I  think  I 
belong  at  present,  but  thus  far  1  have 
failed  to  find  any.  In  order  to  receive  a 
definite  answer,  I  realize  you  must  have 
explicit  data,  so  here  it  is: 

"I  am  a  civil  engineer,  thirty  years  of 
age,  with  one  child  and  a  sensible  wife.  I 
am  employed  in  the  Government  service 
at  a  salary  of  $125  per  month  and  my 
subsistence. 

"  My  wife  has  a  private  income  of  $50 
per  month,  and  we  live  by  the  budget 
system,  allowing  $100  per  month  for  all 
expenses.  I  carry  $3,000  life  insurance  in 
the  form  of  a  twenty>year,  paid-up  policy. 

"Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  is  set 
aside  for  the  education  of  our  daughter 
when  she  grows  up.  We  have,  therefore, 
$50  a  month  to  invest.   .   .  . 

"  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  easy 
or  rapid  liquidation  possibilities  as  we  are  in 
high  income  yield  and  safety.  Nor  do 
we  care  to  buy  anything  on  the  partial 
payment  plan,  as  the  entailed  obligation, 
we  fear,  might  be  the  cause  of  a  good  deal 
of  worry.  .  .  .  What  we  buy  we  wish 
to  be  entirely  paid  for  at  the  time. 

"Apparently,  stocks,  or  bonds  in  $100 
denomination,  would  meet  our  require- 
ments, but  there  are  so  many  issues  that  a 
neophyte  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
choose." 

In  replying  to  this  letter,  two  general 
suggestions,  pertinent  in  all  cases  involving 
the  disposition  of  small  savings,  were 
made.  First,  that  as  between  stocks  and 
small  denomination  bonds,  the  latter 
could  be  recommended  the  more  strongly 
in  the  early  stages  of  one's  investment 
experience.  And  second,  that  even  if 
there  were  many  of  these  small  bonds 
having  the  same  underlying-  security  as 


the  big  bonds  in  which  the  savings  banks 
invest  the  funds  of  their  depositors,  their 
purchase  could  not  be  urged  haphazardly 
upon  every  thrifty  person  with  savings  of 
only  a  hundred  dollars  or  so. 

It  is  well  to  repeat  in  this  connection 
what  this  magazine  has  frequently  said  in 
referring  to  the  small-denomination  bond 
"movement,"  as  it  is  called:  namely,  that 
these  big.  resourceful  institutions— the 
savings  banks— have  means  that  are  not 
at  the  disposal  of  small  investors  to  minim- 
ize the  effects  of  the  mistakes  of  judgment 
to  which  investment,  however  carefully 
managed,  is  always  subject. 

But  granting  that  the  savings  banks 
deposit  is  a  form  of  investment  for  which, 
for  a  great  many  people,  there  is  no  proper 
substitute,  there  are  circumstances,  never- 
theless, in  which  the  little  saver  may  safely 
and  advantageously  supplement  his  bank 
account  by  judicious  purchases  of  bonds 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  nowadays  fewer 
corporation  managers  and  municipal  au- 
thorities who  are  averse  to  splitting  up  parts 
of  their  bond  issues  into  the  smaller  units; 
and  fewer  bankers  who,  merely  because  of 
the  admittedly  increased  cost  of  distri- 
bution, will  refrain  from  encouraging 
among  their  clients  a  demand  for  such 
investments. 

In  the  quiet,  unlisted  class  of  bonds,  the 
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supply  of  small-denomination  issues  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  investors  who, 
like  the  young  engineer,  are  "not  so  much 
interested  in  easy  or  rapid  liquidation 
possibilities  as  in  high  income  yield  and 
safety,"  may  well  turn  their  attention 
at  first.  Here  will  be  found  numerous 
municipal  and  public  service  corporation 
bonds  yielding  from  4 \  to  5$  per  cent. 
The  way  in  which  such  bonds  are  handled 
makes  it  impracticable  to  cite  specific 
issues,  but  the  small  investor  needs  no 
better  guide  to  safety  than  to  confine 
himself  to  such  bonds  as  are  recommended 
for  his  particular  purpose  by  banking 


houses  of  long  experience  and  success  in 
these  fields  of  specialized  finance. 

To  illustrate  the  variety  of  small- 
denomination  bonds  of  both  the  listed  and 
unlisted  classes  that  are  better  known  1.1 
the  general  market  and  more  or  les> 
actively  bought  and  sold  from  day  today 
the  list  on  page  593  is  given. 

For  an  investor  in  circumstances  likt 
those  described  in  the  young  engineer « 
letter,  one  might  recommend  successive 
purchases  for  the  first  $500  of  such  bonis 
as  the  Anglo-French  5's,  City  of  San 
Francisco  5's,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St 
Paul  4$'s,  Montana  Power  5's,  and  General 
Electric  3$'s. 


WHAT  WE  CAN  LEARN  FROM  CANADA 

ITS  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES  AS  A  WAR-MAKING  DEMOCRACY  AND  THEIR  LESSON  FOR  I  S 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


WHAT  can  the  United 
States,  in  its  present 
crisis,  learn  from  Can- 
ada? In  many  ways 
the  recent  history  of 
our  northern  neighbor  presents  a  contrast 
that  is  not  entirely  gratifying  to  our 
national  complacency.  The  decision  with 
which  Canada  acted  in  the  early,  fateful 
days  of  August,  1914,  contains  certain 
lessons  for  the  Wilson  Administration.  The 
world  war  came  to  Canada  as  an  over- 
whelming surprise.  It  found  the  Do- 
minion even  less  prepared  for  war  than  is 
the  United  States.  Canada  had  practi- 
cally no  naval  forces  to  defend  her  coasts 
against  German  assault— a  danger  which, 
with  German  cruisers  roaming  the  Pacific, 
was  an  imminent  one;  she  had  a  "standing 
army"  of  less  than  3,000  men,  scattered  all 
over  her  extensive  territory,  and  an  ill- 
equipped  and  untrained  militia  of  perhaps 
60,000.  Canada's  economic  condition  was 
deplorable;  the  Federal  Government  itself 
had  over-extended  its  credit  for  the  con- 
struction of  internal  improvements,  many 
of  them  unwarranted;  business  conditions 
were  depressing  and  unemployment  was 


widespread.  Party  feeling  ran  high.  Yet. 
as  soon  as  the  German  army  crossed  the 
Belgian  frontier,  Canada  instantaneously 
placed  herself  on  the  side  of  civilization 
The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
notified  the  mother  country,  on  his  o«t, 
responsibility,  that  Canada  regarded  the 
war  as  Canada's  war  and  would  assist 
England  to  the  limit  of  her  men  and  re- 
sources. An  extra  session  of  Parliament, 
called  immediately,  overwhelmingly  rat>- 
fied  this  decision.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  Canada  ; 
most  brilliant  statesman,  declared  a  "  trues 
to  party  politics,"  and  eloquently  placed 
the  Liberal  Party  back  of  the  nation.  Par- 
liament voted  a  preliminary  credit  ci 
350,000,000  for  war  purposes,  and.  in  511 
weeks,  a  force  of  33,000  men  sailed  for 
England. 

The  experience  of  Canada  is  especiaflv 
valuable  to  the  United  States,  because.  ir 
all  the  essentials  of  political  and  social  lift 
the  two  countries  are  the  same.  Bota 
nations  are  democracies  and  both  dra* 
their  fundamental  institutions  from  the 
same  source.  Both  represent  the  same 
mixture  of  people,  with  the  great  excey- 
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tion,  of  course,  that  the  United  States  has 
no  great  compact  Latin  element,  making  up 
one  third  of  its  population,  speaking  what 
to  the  majority  is  a  foreign  tongue,  ten- 
aciously resisting  assimilation,  and  clinging 
generation  after  generation  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  two  centuries  ago.  In  their  recent 
development,  however,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  followed  parallel  lines. 
The  history  of  immigration  to  Canada  has 
been  practically  identical  with  that  to  the 
United  States.  Canada  has  a  large  quota 
of  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  as 
have  we,  and  she  has  also  her  Gefmans,  her 
Galicians,  her  Hungarians,  her  Italians,  her 
Eastern  Europeans  and  even  her  Orientals. 
At  present,  however,  Canada's  Germans 
have  the  greatest  interest  for  the  United 
States.  This  element  in  our  own  popula- 
t  ion,  still  jealously  retaining  its  memories  of 
the  Fatherland  and  frequently  blatant  and 
tactless  in  expressing  its  loyalty  to  the 
DeiUcbstum,  gives  Americans  most  con- 
cern. In  case  we  have  war  with  Germany, 
what  will  the  hyphenates  do?  Some  regard 
these  millions  of  German-Americans  as 
little  better  than  emissaries  of  Pan-Ger- 
manism, who,  at  a  concerted  signal,  will 
rush  to  arms  and  convert  the  United  States 
into  an  outpost  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

On  this  point  we  can  learn  much  from 
Canada.  For  there  are  German-Canadians 
as  well  as  German-Americans.  And  they 
present  just  about  the  same  aspects  in  both 
countries.  There  are  perhaps  10,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who,  in  various 
ways,  trace  their  racial  origin  more  or  less 
directly  to  Germany.  This  includes  those 
actually  born  in  Germany,  and  those  who, 
for  more  than  one  generation,  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  German  blood  in  their 
veins.  As  the  population  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  is  about  100,000,000, 
this  means  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  our 
people  are  of  German  ancestry.  Canada 
has  roughly  400,000  Germans  out  of  a  total 
population  of  7,200,000,  or  about  5}  per 
cent.  The  proportional  German  popula- 
tion is  thus  somewhat  larger  here  than  in 
the  nation  to  the  north,  but  not  so  much 
larger  that  it  renders  comparisons  value- 
less. And  German  immigration  has  fol- 
lowed practically  the  same  historic  courses 
in  both  countries.    The  bulk  of  the  Ger- 
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man  population,  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  represents  the  influx  of 
the  years  preceding  1870.  These  Germans 
came  mainly  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Germany;  they  were  in  many  cases  revolu- 
tionists and  political  refugees,  or  at  least 
peace-loving  Germans  who  left  the  Father- 
land to  escape  the  Prussianism  that  is  now 
flaunting  the  world.  In  western  Ontario 
there  is  a  peninsula  formed  by  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Huron,  and  Georgian  Bay;  herein  is 
situated  Canada's  Wisconsin — an  area  that 
contains  a  large  German  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, a  considerable  part  of  which  has 
lived  here  for  more  than  one  generation. 
The  very  names  of  its  towns— Berlin, 
Baden,  New  Hamburg,  Guelph— indicate 
its  origin.  Berlin,  the  largest  of  these 
places,  with  a  population  of  15,000,  of 
which  10,000  are  German,  is  Canada's  Mil- 
waukee. The  more  recent  German  immi- 
grants, of  whom  there  are  about  39,000, 
have  settled,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  re- 
cently opened  Western  provinces — Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia. 

GERMAN-CANADIANS  AND  THE  WAR 

If  Canada's  experience  with  these  Ger- 
man-Canadians is  any  guide,  then  the 
United  States  has  little  to  fear  from  its 
Germanic  elements.  Berlin — the  name 
has  since  been  changed  to  Kitchener — for 
several  months  made  the  largest  per  capita 
contribution  of  any  city  in  Canada  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund.  The  Turn-Vereins  and 
the  Schuetzen bunds  of  German-Canadians 
have  not  turned  out  to  be  secret  military 
organizations.  Every  singing  society  has 
not  shown  itself  to  be  merely  a  branch 
office  of  the  Pan-German  League.  In  the 
early  days  reports  were  current  that  all  the 
cellars  in  the  German  colony  of  Toronto 
were  filled  with  German  reservists  fully 
equipped  for  war  and  that  a  million  Ger- 
mans had  gathered  in  Buffalo  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Canada — but  these  stories  faded 
on  investigation.  If  the  German-Can- 
adians have  been  busy  building  artillery 
emplacements  at  advantageous  points 
near  the  large  cities,  time  has  not  yet 
revealed  them.  Practically  all  German- 
Canadians  sympathize  with  Germany  in 
the  war,  but  this  sympathy  does  not  take 
the  form  of  overt  acts.    A  few  have  en- 
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listed  in  the  Canadian  forces,  but  not  many 
—as  a  test  of  their  loyalty,  however,  this  is 
hardly  fair,  since  German  "recruits  are 
emphatically  unwelcome.  A  very  few 
Germans,  practically  all  non-citizens,  have 
made  trouble,  especially  by  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  Prussian  passion  for  blowing 
things  up.  All  such  trouble  makers,  and 
all  who  give  reasonable  grounds  for  sus- 
picion, have  been  interned.  About  7,000 
subjects  of  the  Kaiser  and  Austria  have 
lived  in  these  internment  camps;  a  major- 
ity, however,  have  been  confined  more  from 
pity  than  from  any  other  motive,  as  they 
were  out  of  work,  penniless,  and  destitute. 
In  recent  months  several  of  these  camps 
have  been  closed  and  the  prisoners  set  free, 
so  that  now  only  about  3,000  subjects  of 
the  Central  Empires  are  living  in  duress. 
For  all  practical  purposes  German-Can- 
adians have  given  no  trouble. 

THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN  PROBLEM 

But  Canada  has  her  racial  problem,  more 
deep  seated  and  more  serious  than  any- 
thing that  can  plague  the  United  States. 
The  war  strengthened  Canada's  bonds 
with  the  Empire,  but  it  has  had  a  disunit- 
ing effect  within  the  Dominion  itself. 
Parliamentary  debates  upon  the  war  make 
depressing  reading,  for  they  consist  largely 
of  racial  recriminations.  A  general  elec- 
tion this  fall,  which  may  take  place,  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  thing,  as  it  would 
degenerate  largely  into  a  mud-slinging  con- 
test between  the  French  and  English 
elements.'  For  Canada's  racial  problem 
arises  not  from  its  recent  immigrants,  but 
from  that  part  of  the  population  which  has 
been  longest  settled  in  the  country.  The 
fact  is  that  the  French-Canadians  have  not 
enlisted  in  any  numbers  at  all  proportionate 
to  their  strength.  But  the  situation  is  too 
complex  to  be  dismissed  by  a  phrase.  No 
one  can  accuse  Jean  Baptiste  of  cowardice 
— he  is  directly  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  the  defenders  of  Verdun,  and, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  cour- 
ageously defended  Canada  from  invasion — 
as  it  happened,  invasion  from  the  United 
States.  And,  in  the  present  war,  the 
French-Canadian  battalions  have  fought  in 
France  with  the  utmost  heroism.  When 
assailed  in  Parliament  for  disloyalty,  the 


champions  of  the  Frenchmen  rise  and  pout 
to  the  fact  that,  when  the  great  sdnss 
came,  it  was  John  Bull's  English-speakic 
colonies,  not  his  French-speaking  cofoax- 
that  broke  the  bonds  with  the  mothr 
country.  Disloyal  to  the  British  coe- 
nections  the  habitant  certainly  is  not.  Hr 
does  not  regard  France  as  his  fatherbtki 
and,  if  given  his  free  choice,  would  ovc- 
whelmingly  accept  Britain's  overlordsr.^ 
in  preference  to  that  of  his  original  aJk- 
giance.  His  sympathies  in  this  war,  1- 
manifested  in  his  newspapers,  his  dath 
speech,  and  his  contributions  to  trie 
Patriotic  Fund,  which  have  been  almost  * 
large  as  those  of  his  English-speakr.: 
friends,  are  with  the  Allies.  The  posit  ix 
of  the  most  influential  French-Canadus 
leader,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  has  been  more 
than  correct;  no  one  has  spoken  so  eio- 
quently  as  he,  in  Parliament  and  out.  for  the 
English  cause;  he  has  traveled  throuzr. 
Quebec,  making  recruiting  speeches,  and  be 
has  vigorously  condemned  certain  Frendy 
Canadian  politicians,  such  as  Bouras&a. 
who  are  openly  anti-English  in  their  sym- 
pathies. It  is  true  that  his  attitude 
especially  in  recent  months,  has  offendoi 
his  Conservative  opponents  and  has  led  tc 
half-suppressed  accusations  of  disloyaitv 
While  the  Opposition  supports  as  strong 
as  ever  Canada's  participation  in  the  war 
it  reserves  the  right  to  criticize  its  acrui- 
management,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  has  done  th^ 
so  unsparingly  and  so  directly  that,  rr 
ultra-Conservative  quarters,  he  is  look<>: 
upon  almost  as  a  public  enemy.  It  is  3t> 
true,  that,  in  a  recent  by-election  in  Dcr- 
chester,  Quebec,  he  openly  endorsed  ttt 
candidacy  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  who* 
utterances  on  the  war  seemed  virtual)" 
seditious.  But  no  serious  person  question 
Sir  Wilfrid's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land and  her  Allies. 

Still,  the  ugly,  outstanding  fact  is  tiu: 
French-Canada  has  enlisted  in  most  in- 
adequate numbers.  Practically  all  Ca> 
adians,  when  questioned  on  this  tender 
subject,  place  the  blame  upon  the  Rome 
Catholic  Church.  That  the  hierarchy  ha>: 
officially  encouraged  recruiting,  is  ad- 
mitted, and,  most  people  believe  sincere^ 
enough.  But  the  influence  of  the  part* 
priest,  who  comes  into  daily  intimate 
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contact  with  the  habitant,  is  apparently 
against  participation  in  the  war.  Quebec 
is  full  of  religious  orders  expelled  from 
France  by  the  anti-clerical  laws  passed  in 
recent  years,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
devout  French-Canadian  Catholic  is  that 
France  is  an  atheistical  country  which  God 
is  now  punishing  for  its  sins.  Possibly  this 
explains  the  comparatively  light  recruiting 
in  Quebec;  yet  we  must  remember  that  the 
French-Canadian  is  a  simple,  peaceful 
creature,  to  whom  the  war  is  so  remote  that 
it  makes  little  impression  on  his  imagina- 
tion, and  who  cannot  yet  understand  why 
he  should  cross  the  sea  for  three  thousand 
miles  and  risk  his  life  in  a  cause  the  mean- 
ing of  which  he  does  not  faintly  compre- 
hend. He  does  not  read  blue  books  or 
white  papers,  European  diplomacy  of  the 
iast  twenty-five  years  concerns  him  little, 
and  his  mind  cannot  spring  far  enough 
ahead  to  associate  the  triumph  of  England 
with  the  ultimate  security  of  his  own  be- 
loved Canada.  If  Hindenburg  were  pound- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Quebec,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  French-Canadian  would 
shoulder  his  rifle;  but  Hindenburg  in  the 
Carpathians  or  the  Russian  morasses  does 
not  strike  him  as  anything  that  threatens 
his  own  parish.  Again,  the  French-Can- 
~adian  marries  when  very  young  and  has  an 
astonishingly  large  family — twelve  and 
fifteen  children  being  not  uncommon. 
Under  any  proper  system  of  military  ser- 
vice he  would  be  among  the  last  to  be  called 
to  the  colors. 

Canada's  large  enlistment 

From  the  military  standpoint,  Canada 
presents  the  spectacle  of  a  democracy  wag- 
ing war  in  the  way  that  democracies  have 
usually  waged  war — on  the  voluntary 
system.  She  has  given  men  to  an  extent 
that  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  en- 
tertained at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  a  Canadian  army 
of  100,000  or  1 50,000  men  would  be  an 
heroic  contribution  to  the  cause.  Up  to 
January  22,  1917,  the  actual  number  of 
Canadians  enlisted  was  392,647 — these 
were  the  figures  given  by  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den in  the  House  of  Commons.  Up  to 
December  31,  1916,  Canada  had  sent  over- 
seas 280,562  men,  besides  a  considerable 


contribution  to  the  naval  service,  to  British 
munition  works,  and  to  other  departments 
in  England.  More  than  175,000  Canadians 
have  seen  service  at  the  front,  either  in 
France  or  the  Near  East.  Canada  keeps 
continuously  four  divisions,  or  from 
80,000  to  90,000  men  on  the  scene  of  war. 
Up  to  date  she  has  had  70,000  casualties; 
10,000  men  have  been  killed  in  action, 
4,000  have  died  of  wounds,  and  48,000  have 
been  disabled.  Canada's  military  estab- 
lishment is  twice  as  large  as  England's  be- 
fore 1914. 

But,  properly  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  this  effort,  let  us  seek  comparisons 
that  will  bring  it  nearer  home.  The  con- 
tinental population  of  the  United  States 
—exclusive  of  dependencies— is  about  thir- 
teen times  as  large  as  that  of  Canada;  if  we, 
therefore,  multiply  all  these  items  by 
thirteen,  we  shall  have  the  magnitude  of 
Canada's  performance,  measured  in  terms  of 
our  own  capacity.  That  is,  if  we  should  do 
no  more  than  Canada  has  done,  we  should 
enlist  roughly  5,000,000  men,  send  over- 
seas 3,640,000,  of  whom  2,275,000  would 
have  already  have  seen  service  at  the  front. 
We  should  constantly  keep  in  the  fighting 
line  fifty-two  divisions,  or  about  1 ,000,000 
soldiers.  Our  casualties  would  have 
reached,  up  to  date,  910,000,  and  nearly 
200,000  Americans  would  have  sacrificed 
their  lives.  Certainly,  if  the  United  States 
could  show  any  such  record  as  this,  we 
should  probably  think  that  we  had  made  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  civilization.  And  these  figures  repre- 
sent precisely  what  Canada  has  done. 

EVILS  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  SYSTEM 

Yet  this  achievement  has  another  value 
for  us,  in  that  it  illustrates  all  the  in- 
equalities and  injustices  of  the  voluntary 
system.  Most  Canadian  officials,  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  me,  emphasized 
the  fact  that,  if  the  United  States  goes  to 
war,  it  should  profit  from  Canada's  ex- 
perience and  adopt  conscription  at  once. 
In  a  recent  statement  in  Parliament,  Sir 
Sam  Hughes,  the  ex-Minister  of  Militia, 
said  that,  based  upon  the  census  of  191 1, 
Canada  contained  1,720,000  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45.  This  represents  the 
military  resources  of  the  nation,  so  far  as 
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men  are  concerned.  Of  these  1 ,088,000  are 
unmarried.  This  is  the  class  which,  under 
universal  service,  should  be  the  first  called 
upon.  The  present  enrolment,  according 
to  Sir  Sam,  comprises  roughly  100,000 
married  men  and  300,000  single.  On  this 
basis,  Canada  has  at  least  700,000  un- 
married men  upon  whom  she  still  can  draw 
for  recruits.  It  is  absurd  that,  with  this 
large  population  of  men  without  family  re- 
sponsibilities, there  should  be  100,000 
married  men  in  Canada's  armies.  Not 
only  is  it  a  social  crime  to  enlist  married 
men  when  the  nation  is  apparently  swarm- 
ing with  slackers  in  a  state  of  bachelorhood, 
but  it  entails  great  expenditures,  from  both 
the  private  and  the  public  purse.  The 
Patriotic  Fund  canvasses  the  whole  Do- 
minion for  money  to  support  the  de- 
pendents of  her  soldiers,  who  already  re- 
ceive the  highest  pay  of  any  in  the  world, 
and  Canada  has  started  a  pension  system 
which  promises  to  become  far  more  ex- 
travagant and  give  rise  to  more  frauds  and 
scandals  even  than  our  own.  Such  ex- 
penditures would  be  greatly  reduced  under 
conscription. 

But  the  voluntary  scheme  works  great 
injustice  not  only  between  married  and  un- 
married, but  between  different  localities. 
Here,  for  example,  are  instructive  figures; 
they  show  the  enlistments  in  the  several 
provincesandthecontributioneachprovince 
has  made  per  thousand  of  population: 

hNLISTMF.NTS    UP  TO  DECEMBER   31,  IQj6 


Ontario  

Quebec  

Maritime  Provinces:  "\ 

New  Brunswick   ( 

Nova  Scotia   . 

Prince  Edward's  Island  J 

Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan   

Alberta  

British  Columbia  
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157,908 

4 
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34,80a 

38 

77-254 
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92 

*7-575 
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Now  let  us  take  a  table  that  is  even  more 
suggestive.  On  January  t,  iot6,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Borden  issued  a  call  for  500,000  men. 
This,  he  said,  would  represent  Canada's 
contribution  to  the  cause.  Public  opinion 
in  Canada  enthusiastically  endorsed  this 


call  and  regarded  the  quota  demanded  *i 
reasonably  representing  Canada's  con- 
tribution. Unfortunately  Canada  has  no? 
yet  obtained  these  men;  since  recruiting,  tr 
the  last  few  months,  has  almost  ceased 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that,  under  the 
voluntary  system,  she  will  ever  obtair 
them.  The  failure  to  realize  expectation: 
is  caused  simply  by  the  fact  that  certain 
parts  of  the  country  have  shirked  aru! 
attempted  to  shift  the  burden  upon  tithes 
The  first  column  in  the  following  tab< 
shows  the  number  of  men  which  eacn 
section  should  have  contributed  to  th:-> 
500,000,  had  each  contributed  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  The  seconj 
shows  the  percentage  of  its  allotment  whw.i 
each  section  has  actually  put  into  the  field 
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ALUJIYENT 

rumi  a^rT  ice  i» 
AALr>TWt«rr 

(VUlTS 

170.11* 

9< 

1*8.298 

V> 

Maritime  Provinces 

"5.957 

Manitoba  and  Sas- 

katchewan   

70,11* 

I  10 

Alberta  

35.568 

1  1  > 

British  Columbia  .  .  . 

29.787 

HO 

These  figures  have  the  utmost  intero: 
for  Americans;  they  show  precisely  wha! 
would  happen  here,  if  we  adopted  the 
voluntary  system.  Certain  sections  l< 
Canada  have  contributed  more  than  their 
fair  share;  other  sections  have  contributed 
less.  Quebec  makes  the  poorest  showing 
but  it  evidently  is  not  the  only  province 
that  has  held  back,  for  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces— New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  an^ 
Prince  Edward's  Island— have  furnished 
only  a  little  more  than  half  their  a  I  lot  men? 
Even  Ontario,  the  great  headquarters  of  Im- 
perialism, has  not  furnished  its  100 
cent.,  though  its  showing  is  more  than  re- 
spectable. Perhaps  the  fact  that  there  art 
large  numbers  of  unmarried  men  in  the* 
Western  provinces— mostly  immigrate 
from  England — explains  this  showing,  b-' 
such  facts  do  not  explain  the  discrepant 
between  the  old  established  maritime  pn*- 
inces  and  Ontario.  On  the  other  hand,  tr* 
Western  provinces  have  done  far  more  tha- 
their  share.  If  Quebec  had  enlisted  at  lb: 
same  rate  as  Ontario,  it  would  have  «ive? 
the  army  not  41,000  men.  but  138.01*1 
Montreal,  the  largest  city  in  Canada,  ha 
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enlisted  34,000.  while  Toronto,  which  is 
considerably  smaller,  has  given  85,000. 
"We  could  get  500,000  easily  if  Quebec 
would  do  her  duty,"  is  the  cry  heard  all 
over  Canada.  Only  conscription  can  rem- 
edy such  inequalities,  but  there  is  little 
chance  of  conscription  in  Canada,  as  it 
would  produce  an  ugly  situation  in  the 
great  French-Canadian  province.  For- 
tunately the  United  States  is  a  much  more 
united  country;  we  have  no  bi-lingual  sys- 
tem, no  religious  schools  supported  at 
public  expense,  and  no  clerical  problems. 

INDISCRIMINATE  ENROLLMENT 

All  the  other  faults  urged  against  vol- 
untarism likewise  find  their  illustration  in 
Canada.  Recruiting  has  been  haphazard, 
and  has  led  to  great  wastage.  The  unit  has 
been  the  battalion — about  1 ,200  men.  In- 
dividuals have  received  authorizations  to 
establish  recruiting  headquarters  in  differ- 
ent districts  and  such  men,  whose  appoint- 
ments have  been  in  some  cases  political, 
have  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  methods  in 
filling  out  their  battalions.  Frequently 
competition  between  such  recruiting  agents, 
operating  at  cross  purposes  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  led  to  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  waste  of  effort.  The  leaders 
have  enlisted  men  from  the  mines,  when  the 
working  of  the  mines  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  war.  They  have 
taken  recruits  from  the  munition  factories, 
where,  of  course,  their  recruits  would  be 
more  useful  than  in  the  trenches.  They 
have  robbed  the  fields  of  harvesters  whose 
work  has  been  essential  to  maintaining 
Canada's  greatest  industy— her  agriculture. 
There  has  thus  been  no  intelligent  effort 
to  assemble  the  nation's  resources  and  to 
fit  each  person  into  his  particular  niche. 
Most  serious  of  all,  the  medical  inspection 
has  been  faulty;  so  eagerly  have  the  officers 
sought  recruits  that  unfit  men,  apparently 
in  large  numbers,  have  slipped  through. 
Not  infrequently  an  ambitious  recruit,  re- 
jected by  one  physician,  would  go  the 
rounds  until  he  found  some  one  who,  either 
through  ignorance  or  indulgence,  would 
certify  to  his  physical  well-being.  As  a  re- 
sult thousands  of  men  have  been  sent  to 
England  who  have  gone  to  pieces  there  and 
been  returned  home.   According  to  an 


estimate  made  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  president 
of  the  National  Service  League  of  Toronto, 
such  wastage  up  to  date  amounts  to  60,000 
men.  If  that  statement  is  accurate,  we 
shall  have  to  revise  somewhat  the  official 
figure  of  volunteers.  Instead  of  having 
enrolled  392,000  fighting  men,  Canada  has 
furnished  only  332,000;  certainly  no  one 
would  include  60,000  ineffectives  as  real 
contributions  to  the  Allied  armies,  for  these 
men  become  simply  burdens,  involving 
great  trouble  and  expense. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CANADA'S  OFFICERS 

Canada  is  complaining  loudly  at  present 
of  the  treatment  these  battalions  have  re- 
ceived in  England.  While  they  were  being 
enlisted,  the  recruits  believed  that  their 
organizations  were  to  be  maintained  in- 
tact. Localities  naturally  had  particular 
pride  in  their  battalions;  brothers  and 
friends  enlisted  together,  believing  that 
they  would  remain  together  at  the  front; 
and  officers,  many  of  them  leading  men  in 
their  sections,  have  organized  their  forces 
supposing  that  they  would  command  them 
in  France.  The  reality  has  furnished 
Canada  the  bitterest  disappointment  of  the 
war.  Modern  military  science  pays  no  at- 
tention to  sentiment;  it  takes  men  where  it 
can  find  them  and  places  them  where  they 
can  perform  the  greatest  military  service. 
The  Canadian  forces  in  France  have  had 
heavy  losses,  and  men  have  been  con- 
stantly needed  to  fill  out  their  depleted 
ranks.  Consequently,  the  battalions,  as 
soon  as  they  have  arrived  in  England,  have 
been  broken  up.  A  few  hundred  have  been 
taken  to  fill  a  certain  gap  in  France;  a  few 
more  hundred  to  fill  another  gap,  and  in 
this  way  the  organizations  have  dis- 
appeared piecemeal.  Thus  men  from  Ed- 
monton, instead  of  finding  themselves 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Edmonton  men, 
have  formed  part  of  a  miscellaneous  force — 
nearly  all  strangers — from  all  parts  of 
Canada.  This  is  not  so  hard  on  the  men — 
though  they  have  complained  loudly — but 
it  has  been  a  tragedy  for  the  officers.  The 
battalions  have  been  so  depleted  that  these 
men,  in  large  numbers,  have  found  them- 
selves without  commands — their  men  at 
the  front  are  in  the  hands  of  English  officers 
or  in  the  hands  of  Canadians  who  have  been 
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promoted — and  properly  promoted — from 
the  ranks.  These  men  left  Canada  under 
brilliant  auspices;  they  were  feted  and 
dined,  and  sent  abroad  with  great  applause 
and  expectation.  They  gave  up  their 
business  and  professional  careers  to  serve 
their  country,  but  many  are  now  wandering 
over  England,  or  living  in  hotels  in  London, 
ashamed  to  return  home.  What  explana- 
tion can  they  give  for  the  greatest  tragedy 
that  can  happen  to  an  officer— the  loss  of 
his  command?  They  cannot  tell  their 
people  that  the  blame  attaches  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  enrolled  under  an  unscien- 
tific military  system,  and  they  are  thus 
likely  to  be  the  victims  of  cruel  innuendoes 
as  long  as  they  live. 

SIR  SAM  HUGHES  AND  KITCHENER 

In  the  production  of  equipment  and 
munitions  Canada  has  blundered  along  in 
most  approved  democratic  fashion.  This 
is  perhaps  not  strange,  when  we  remember 
that,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Dominion 
possessed  only  one  factory  in  which  rifles 
were  produced  and  had  absolutely  no 
establishments  for  making  shells,  guns,  and 
other  essential  implements  of  war.  From 
the  first  Canada  has  been  extremely  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  war  contracts  and 
watched  with  great  jealousy  the  huge 
orders  given  in  the  United  States.  As  soon 
as  it  demonstrated  its  ability  to  handle 
such  contracts  they  came  in  large  numbers. 
Up  to  date  the  Dominion  has  produced 
about  $700,000,000  worth  of  munitions. 
Unlike  England  and  France,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  not  taken  over  the 
munition  factories,  has  not  regulated  earn- 
ings, and  has  not  taxed  munition  profits. 
The  Shell  Committee,  organized  by  Sir 
Sam  Hughes  for  handling  munition  con- 
tracts, has  furnished  those  scandals  with- 
out which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
conduct  military  operations.  Two  ex- 
periences illustrate  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  conduct  war  without  a 
scientific  coordination  of  munition  pro- 
duction. Sir  Sam  Hughes's  incumbency 
as  Militia  Minister  was  one  continued 
wrangle  between  his  own  vigorous  person- 
ality and  the  British  War  Office.  The  tart 
telegrams  exchanged  between  this  some- 
what    obstreperous     Orangeman  and 


Kitchener  make  rather  entertaining  read- 
ing.  The  chief  source  of  the  ill-feeling  wa> 
caused  by  the  fact  that  Canadian  equip- 
ment, as  soon  as  it  arrived  in  England,  wa 
scrapped  and  supplanted  by  that  of  Engh^ 
make.    The  money  wasted  in  this  *a 
amounted  to  millions.    The  wrath  •J 
Canadians  over  this  summary  treatmerr: 
was  so  great,  declared  Sir  Sam  in  Parlia- 
ment, "that  every  man  who  came  horr* 
invalided,  and  every  letter  from  the  from 
talked  of  another  Boston  tea  party."  Thr 
explanation  made  by  the  British  War  Office 
— and  it  seems  satisfactory — was  that 
since  all  the  Imperial  forces  worked  as  j 
unit,  it  was  necessary  that  they  all  havetht 
same  equipment.    The  absurdity  of  \h< 
situation  was  that  Canada  should  go  or. 
month  after  month,  sending  millions  <* 
dollars'  worth  of  equipment  to  Engian. 
which  was  thrown  upon  the  scrap  heap  a<- 
soon  as  it  arrived. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  THE  ROSS  RIFLE 

The  story  of  the  Ross  rifle  likewr* 
shows  the  necessity  of  unified  action  A: 
the  beginning  Canada  took  great  pride  ;n 
the  fact  that  its  Army  was  equipped  with 
this  rifle,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  Can- 
adian and  which   is  manufactured  a 
Canada.    Yet  the  history  of  the  Ro>- 
rifle  has  been  a  distressing  one.     It  re- 
ceived its  first  test  at  the  battle  of  S? 
Julien,  in  April,  1915,  and  failed  wretch- 
edly.   Because  so  many  of  their  rifle* 
jammed,  the  Canadians  found  themselve- 
fighting  Germans   with   practically  » 
means  of  defense,  and  probably  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  casualties  are  attribut- 
able to  this  fact.    In  June,  1915,  Sir  Jofer 
French  informed  the  Canadian  authority 
that  the  Canadian  soldiers  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  their  arm  and  were  thruwir.s. 
away  their  Ross  rifles  whenever  they  couk: 
obtain   Lee-Enfields   "from  casualties 
Despite  this,  the  Canadian  militia  offcc 
continued  to  send  the  Ross  rifle  to  the  front 
In  May.  1916,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  declared 
in  an  official  dispatch,  that  there  had  beet 
a  "  high  percentage  of  jams  with  the  Rov 
rifle  during  a  hostile  attack  on  May  1 
1916."    That  is,  a  year  after  Sir  Johr 
French  had  informed  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities that  the  Ross  rifle  endangered  ir* 
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lives  of  Canadian  soldiers,  it  was  still  being 
supplied  to  the  troops.  In  August,  1916, 
the  work  began  of  equipping  Canadian 
troops  with  the  regulation  British  arm,  the 
Lee-Enfield. 

Conditions  in  munitions  work  have  now 
improved,  the  Shell  Committee  has  been 
abolished  and  a  new  agency,  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board,  has  been  organized  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle. 
This  board  supervises  all  the  Imperial 
munition  contracts  let  in  Canada.  Under 
its  direction  munition  plants  have  been 
established    in    every    province,  about 
300.000  workmen  arc  employed,  and  nearly 
$!, 000,000  a  day  is  being  spent.    There  is 
still  much  hard  feeling  in  Canada  because 
huge  profits  are  paid  to  munition  makers — 
a  Montreal  ammunition  company  has  re- 
cently declared  a  dividend  of  800  per  ce«t. 
—but  this  does  not  overshadow  the  amaz- 
ing energy  with  which  Canada  has  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  gigantic  arsenal,  al- 
most overnight.    There  is  practically  no 
part  of  the  country  in  which  war  supplies 
are  not   now  produced.    The  remotest 
towns  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  are 
daily   sending  their   shipments  of  war 
material  to  England. 

FINANCIAL  HELP 

Perhaps  Canada's  greatest  triumph  is  the 
financial  support  she  has  brought  to  the 
war.  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of 
Finance,  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest 
personal  success  of  any  man  in  the  cabinet. 
The  war,  as  already  said,  found  Canada's 
economic  position  a  weak  one.  Business 
was  depressed  and  the  debt  to  English 
rankers  was  large.  Canada,  even  more 
than  the  United  States,  was  a  debtor 
nation,  regularly  borrowing  about  a  million 
dollars  a  day  in  the  English  market. 
Though  the  Dominion's  economic  resources 
a  ere  extensive,  the  amount  of  liquid  capital 
ivailable  was  small.  When  the  war  began 
t  was  taken  for  granted  that  Canada,  like 
France,  Russia,  and  other  of  the  Allies, 
vould  have  to  be  materially  helped  from 
he  Imperial  Treasury.  But  Canada  has 
Jeveloped  unexpected  financial  strength, 
-ike  the  United  States,  the  Dominion  has 
profited  enormously  from  war  orders.  Her 


position  recalls  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  then  England,  although 
herself  at  war,  had  great  prosperity,  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  her  own  territory 
was  not  ravaged,  that  her  farms— English 
agriculture  was  then  important — were  feed- 
the  European  armies,  and  that  her  factories 
were  supplying  them  with  munitions. 
Canadians  have  had  an  unexpected  influx 
of  money,  and  they  have  used  it  in  en- 
thusiastically subscribing  to  war  loans.  I  n 
1015  the  Government  rather  timorously 
offered  its  first  loan — one  for  $50,000,000; 
the  response  was  so  immediate  and  gener- 
ous that  the  amount  was  increased  to 
$100,000,000.  Last  year  it  called  for  an- 
other $100,000,000,  which  was  also  greatly 
over-subscribed.  Besides  this  the  Do- 
minion Government  has  borrowed 
$125,000,000  in  New  York,  and  the  loans 
placed  by  Canadian  provinces  and  munici- 
palities in  the  United  States  have  amounted 
to  much  more;  indeed,  Canada's  credit 
stands  so  high  on  this  side  that  her  se- 
curities are  eagerly  snapped  up  by  Ameri- 
can investors,  and  we  have  practically 
taken  the  place  of  England  in  financing  the 
Dominion.  Besides  these  transactions, 
the  Canadian  banks  have  provided  Eng- 
land with  a  credit  of  $2 50,000.000  to  pay 
for  war  munitions.  In  other  words,  Can- 
ada, instead  of  being  financed'  by  the 
mother  country,  is  not  only  financing 
herself  but  is  helping  to  finance  England 
also.  The  war  has  already  cost  Canada 
about  $soo,ooo,ooo,  and  she  is  spending 
now  nearly  one  million  dollars  a  day. 

Despite  this  great  strain.  Canada  shows 
every  determination  to  see  the  thing 
through.  Probably  the  quality  that  the 
United  States  could  best  imitate  is  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  Disloyalists  and 
grafters  there  are,  but  they  are  a  minority. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  the  American  people 
get  into  the  war,  that  we  shall  profit  from 
Canada's  mistakes  and  organize  more 
scientifically  our  resources  and  our  men. 
But  we  cannot  show  a  higher  devotion  to 
what  is  every  day  regarded  more  and  more 
as  a  sacred  cause.  Canada's  spirit,  com- 
bined with  our  infinitely  greater  resources, 
would  quickly  turn  the  scale  in  the  Euro- 
pean conflict. 
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WHAT  YOU  SEE 
AT  THE  FRONT 

A  PICTURE  OF  THE  TRENCHES 
AND  WHAT  ARE  BEHIND  THEM, 
MADE  BY  DETAILED  MAPS 
DIAGRAMS,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  pictured  is  a 
typical  trench  line  but  not  at  a  point 
of  heavy  attack.  The  maps,  diagrams, 
and  pictures  give  a  fair  idea  of  many 
places  on  the  battle  lines  in  ^uroDe* 
But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
while  conditions  in  all  P^s  of  the 
line  bear  some  resemblance  to  each 
other,  trench  conditions  are  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  any  two  places. 
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Battle  plane*. 


THE  AIR-ZONES  OF 

From  the  ground  up  to  6,000  feet  is  the  zone  in 
which  the  heavy  aircraft  usually  operate.  They  are 
used  for  artillery  observation,  for  photographic  work, 
and  for  bomb  dropping.  In  this  area  also  are  the 
captive  balloons  which  direct  the  fire  of  the  heavy 
artillery.    (See  map  on  page  606.) 

ind  12,000  feet  is  the  zone  of  the 


A  MODERN  BATTLE 

battle-planes  that  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  their 
zone,  which  will  give  Ihem  an  opportunity  to  attack 
or  protect  the  slower  machines  and  balloons  below 
them.  The  improvement  in  machines  during  the 
last  year  has  made  possible  a  still  higher  zone  in  which 
what  might  be  called  destroyer-planes  operate  so  as 
to  have  an  ad  vantage  of  position  from  which  to  attack. 
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A  MODERN   BATTLE  FRONT 


A  typical  section  of  trench  line  of  about  six  miles 
showing  (A)  enemy  first  line,  (B)  first  line,  and  the 
supporting  and  communication  trenches  behind,  with 
the  disposition  and  numbers  of  the  troops  in  the  first 
line,  in  support,  and  in  reserve.  A  section  of  front 
held  by  one  battalion  (1,000  men)  may  be  from  250 
to  1,000  yards  long,  or  more  than  half  a  mile.  Half 
the  battalion  is  in  the  first  line  and  the  other  half 
in  support  in  the  other  trenches.  Behind  these  are 
an  equal  number  of  reserves  at  brigade  headquarters, 


ual  WW 


and  still  further  back  another  force  eqtul 
to  alternate  with  them     I  or  each  man  in  tfcefa 

ing  line,  there  are  seven  others  in  reserve,! 
ing  artillerymen,  medical  men,  etc. 

The  contour  lines,  showing  the  ground' 
metres  (3.28  feet),  are  important,  as  they  A» 
reason  for  the  location  of  batteries,  trwtkt*.  ^ 
pitals,  etc.  on  this  and  on  maps  on  succeeding  P* 
Parallel  lines  indicate  roadways,  heavy  oosseJ  " 
are  railroads,  and  shaded  sections  are  woods. 
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A  MODERN  BATTLE  FRONT 

Showing  an  attack.  The  men  in  the  foreground  leaving  their  trench,  corresponding  to  '"B'"  on  the  map 
on  the  opposite  page,  are  charging  toward  the  trench  line,  corresponding  to  "A,"  visible  in  the  background 
of  the  picture 


AN  ATTACK — CROSSING  "  NO  MAN'S  LAND*' 

What  the  trench  lines  look  like  in  a  chalk  country.    The  troops  are  leaving  trench  corresponding  to  "H" 
on  the  map  and  attacking    A  "    The  supporting  and  communication  trench^  sh<->w  pl.iinl\ 
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ARTILLERY   POSITIONS  AND  OBSERVATION  STATIONS 

The  light  batteries,  marked  "A."  consisting  of 
t-inch  field  guns  (iR-pounder  guns  and  75-millimetre 
guns)  and  howitzers  up  to  4.5  inches,  and  the  medium 
batteries,  marked  "  B,"  of  field  guns  up  to  4.5  inches 
calibre  ( 105-millimetre  field  guns,  oo-pounders,  and 
1 55-millimetre  howitzers)  have  their  fire  directed 
from  observation  Stations  (marked  "Obs.  sta.")  and 
regulated  by  airplane  observers.  I  he  heavy  batteries 
are  usually  directed  by  ba!!oon  observation  and  regu- 


lated by  airplane  observation.    The  battenr 
usualK  placed  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill  or  under 
of  winhIm  and  buildings  and  as  often  as  possible  ■ 
the\  can  enfilade  a  part  of  the  enemy's  treac 
sh>  ■  n  by  the  second  "  B  ba 
whkh  has  the  r.nlruad  crossing  and  enerm  - 
within  range     I  nli lading  fire  is  more  accurate 
frontal  lire,  lor  the  lateral  error  of  artillery  i> 
one  third  to  one  seventh  as  gr<  he  ranee 


WHAT  YOU  SEE  AT  THE  FRONT  607 


AN  OBSERVATION   BALLOON  LANDING 

The  balloons  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page  are  about  two  miles  from  the  firing  line     In  practice  they  are 

pushed  up  as  far  forward  as  the  control  of  the  air  will  allow 


A  Ml  AW  (HNCH  GUN 

The  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  is  chiefly  directed  by  balloon  observation.  I  he  usual  position  of  the  guns  is 
from  three  to  six  miles  from  the  enemy  first  line  I  see  "C,"  on  map  on  facing  panel  I  heir  dutv  is  to  bombard 
and  destroy  supporting  points,  communications,  dugouts  and  trenches,  and  headquarters  if  it  can  be  located. 
I  he  effective  range  of  a  o-inch  gun  is  about  I  s.<**>  vards 
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AN  OBSERVATION  STATION 

They  are  placed  anywhere — in  buildings,  trees,  shell  craters,  etc. — from  which  the  observer  caster 
the  effect  of  his  batteries'  fire  and  from  which  he  can  get  wire  communication  back  to  his  guns,  and  where ' 
can  report  the  movements  of  his  own  and  the  enemy's  infantry.    (Marked  "Obs.  sta."  on  map  on  pagetot 


GIN  OF  A  MEDIUM  BATTERY 


The  gunners  know  the  results  of  their  fire  only  by  reports  from  their  observers.  Medium  batteries  ("  F 
on  map,  page  606)  are  located  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  their  task  is  to  help  destroy  tatn 
trenches,  try  to  put  eni*mv  batteries  and  captive  balloons  out- of  commission,  and  they  are  also  used  in"  bam: 
fire  to  cover  attacks 
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A  COMMUNICATION  TRENCH,  TELEPHONE  WIRES,  AND  GAS  ALARM 


A  typical  trench  braced  to  prevent  caving  in,  with  the  usual  hoard  walk  and  the  great  number  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  in  a  modern  communication  system.  The  shell  case  is  struck  as  a  warning  for  all 
to  put  on  masks,  when  a  gas  attack  is  discovered.  (Inset)  A  telephone  exchange  in  a  dugout  which  is  part 
of  the  system  of  communications  between  the  front  lines  and  the  headquarters  in  the  rear 
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A  DIAGRAM  OF  AN   INTRENCHED  HOWITZER 

A  plan  often  used  to  conceal  and  protect  both  the  batteries  and  the  men  from  enemy  observation  and  In 
The  gun  crews  live  in  the  dugouts  in  the  rear.  In  many  of  the  gun  positions  on  the  map  on  page  frrf>  ths  &•>■ 
trenchment  would  not  be  necessary,  for  the  batteries  and  crews  are  placed  in  positions  sufficiently  coko'<c 
to  protect  them 


\  III  HOWITZER   BEING  INTRENCHED 

\rtillcrymen  engaged  in  placing  a  gun  in  .1  position  like  that  in  the  diagram  above.  The  position otir 
gun,  or  more  particularly  of  the  one  above,  will  explain  whv  it  is  difficult  to  mo\e  heavy  artillery  ttpA 

either  to  follow  up  an  attack  or  to  escape  an  advancing  enenn 
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AN   INTRENCHED  LIGHT  BATTERY 

A  diagram  of  the  protection  of  each  gun  and  a  map  of  a  battery  with  dugouts  for  men  and  officers  and 
communication  trenches  between  and  an  observation  station  near  by.  as  shown  in  the  extreme  right-hand  light 
Kiltery  (  "A")  on  map  on  page  606 


A  LIGHT  < i I  N  S  IN  [*REN<  HMEN  I 

V\  nh  the  curtain  that  conceals  it  from  aerial  observation  drawn.  I  he  second  light  battery  ("A")  from 
the  left  on  the  mapon  page  607  is  intrenched  in  a  town  as  in  this  picture  I  hese  guns  are  used  to  cut  wire  en- 
tanglements, destroy  parapets,  silence  enemy  artillery,  and  for  barrage  fire  either  w^h  or  wuhoui  US  shells 
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TRANSPORTATION   SYSTEM    BEHIND  THE  LINES 


When  possible,  broad-gauge  railroads  are  utilized 
t<>  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  line.  They  are  often 
supplemented  by  motor  transport,  and  this  also  car- 
ries to  within  threeor  four  miles  of  the  front  and  some- 
times closer.  Horse  transport  is  used  in  the  field 
trains  of  the  troops  up  to  the  second  line,  where  bear- 
ers take  the  material.  The  Decauville  field  railways 
supplement  this  system,  especially  for  the  trans- 


porting of  ammunition,  and  sometimes  the*  ■ 
lines  reach  into  the  trenches. 

In  this  map  the  Decauville  railways  arc  v 
reaching  brigade  headquarters,  shown  on  the  mi,"  ' 
page  604,  the  different  batteries  shown  on  ptfr  * 
and  a  field  hospital  shown  on  page  616    In  <| 
times  on  the  lines  18,000  men  would  take  at  lav'-  •• 
tons  of  food,  munitions,  and  accessories  2  Jj) 
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railhead:  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  front 

The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  railhead  about  ten  miles  from  the  lines.    From  here  the  railroad 

freight  moves  forward  by  motor  and  light  railroad 


FROM  RAILHEAD  TO  THE  GL'NS 

A  light  railway  carrying  ammunition.  On  the  map  opposite.  These  light  railways  serve  several  kit- 
teries,  brigade  headquarters,  and  the  field  hospital.  (Compare  with  maps  on  pages  004  and  616.)  They 
are  run.  when  possible,  behind  hills  or  woods,  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy 
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M  \N.  HORSE,  AND  MOTOR 

A  bombing  squad  with  its  boxes  of  bombs  approaching  an  entrance  to  the  communication  trenches  js 
shown  on  map  on  page  012  and  diagram  on  page  021  (Centre)  Horse  transport  under  conditions  thjt  the 
motor  cannot  meet.  (laming  \hells  to  the  light  batteries  1  llelow  )  From  the  bases  to  well  beyond  raiJhrjJ 
and  also  (or  use  between  railhead  and  the  motor  limit  (see  map  on  page  612)  The  motor  transports  go  m 
trains  of  cars  of  the  same  type  and  make  and  are  sometimes  linked  togethet 
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(Upper  left)  An  aid  station  in  the  trenches  (see  map  on  page  616),  where  the  wounded  receive  doctor's 
care  and  are  prepared  to  be  sent  back  to  the  dressing  stations  (Right)  A  wounded  soldier  in  the  trenches, 
hjndaged  and  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  aid  station.  (Lower  left)  From  the  dressing  st.ition  to  field  hospital 
hy  hearer  and  (right)  by  horse  ambulance  (See  medical  map  on  page  616  and  compare  with  transportation 
map  on  page  613) 
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THE  MEDICAL  MAP  OF  THE  FRONT 


Men  wounded  in  the  front  trenches  or  in  "  No  Man's 
Land"  arc  rescued  by  stretcher-bearers  or  comrades, 
given  immediate  aid  with  the  first -aid  packet,  and 
then  carried  to  the  aid  stations  in  the  communication 
trenches,  marked  V  m-c  alvi  diagram  on  page  02 1 1. 
In  many  cases  stretchers  cannot  he  used  because  of 
the  sharp  turns  in  the  trenches.  From  the  aid  sta- 
tions the  wounded  arc  removed  to  dressing  stations 
out  of  the  trenches  and  from  there  either  by  bearers 
or  horse  ambulances  to  the  field  hospital.    As  soon 


as  they  are  well  enough  they  are  shipped  bv  automo- 
bile ambulance  or  on  the  Decauville  light  raiiwi) 
to  evacuation  hospitals  at  varying  distances  be- 
hind the  lines  and  by  train  to  the  hospitals  in  the  large 
cities.  I  he  fundamental  idea  underly  ing  the  system 
is  to  accomplish  each  move  awav  from  the  front  as 
soon  as  the  patient  has  been  got  into  condition  ta 
which  he  can  stand  it  This  map  shows  a  typical 
arrangement,  but  under  different  conditions,  of 
course,  it  varies  greatly 
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FROM  FIELD  TO  EVACUATION  HOSPITAL 

A  comparison  of  the  transportation  (page  612)  and  medical  maps  (page  616)  will  show  a  Decauville  line 
from  the  village  where  the  field  hospital  is  to  the  evacuation  hospital  at  railhead.    The  car  has  room  for  four 
retchers  hung  on  springs  to  soften  the  jars 


A  FIELD  HOSPITAL 

In  a  temporary  hwiUing  K-hind  the  battle  front  (see  map  page  616),  where  the  seriously  wounded  arc  cared  for 

until  fhev  can  Iv  lent  hack  in  »hr  h>v  hospital* 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF   PIT  FOR  TRENCH  MORTAR  OR  BOMB  THROWER 


A  TRENCH  MORIAR  WITH  SHELL  READY  TO  FIRE 

Mortars  arc  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  trench  systems  anywhere  from  $o  to  *oo  yards  behind  the  fe- 
line (see  diagram  on  page  62 1)  and  their  high  explosive  shells  are  useful  in  demolishing  enemv  trenchr* 
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A  MACHINE-GUN   POSITION  IN  THE  OPEN 

When  the  guns  and  men  arc  protected  only  by  small  dugouts  and  shell  craters — conditions  which  obtain  dur- 
ing an  advance 


\  MACHINE-GUN    PIT  Willi  OVERHEAD  COVER 

I  he  position  of  these  pits  is  shown  in  diagram  on  page  62 1.    They  are  concealed  from  the  enemy  and  arranged 
so  as  not  to  fire  straight  in  front  but  diagonally,  in  order  to  have  more  of  the  enemy  in  range 


A  HIDDEN   AND  DEFENDED  MACHINE  GUN 

VV  hich  fires  through  the  painted  net  curtain     Except  for  the  noise,  which  resembles  a  pneumatic  meting 

machine,  it  gives  no  indication  of  its  whereabouts  to  the  enemy 
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A  SECTION  OF  FIRST-LINE  AND  SUPPORTING  TRENCHES 

A  detail  of  such  a  position  as  the  one  shown  on  the  map  on  page  604  and  on  the  diagram  on  page  62 1 .  gitat. 
a  conception  of  the  obstacles  an  enemy  must  pass  in  carry  ing  such  a  position 


A  MINE  EXPLOSION 

In  one  case  in  the  present  war  six  of  these  were  set  o(T  alongside  one  another  in  one  system  of  trenches 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  MINE  GALLERY 
I  hu  particular  tunnel  w»4  100  fret  long  and  a  light  railway  took  awav  the  dirr 
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PLAN  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ABOUT  IOO  YARDS  OF  TRENCH 
This  small  part  of  the  front  has  caused  the  digging  of  three  or  four  miles  of  trenches  of  all  kinds,  dugouts. 


mortar  and  machine-^ 
tary  arrangements, 
trtnch  warfare 


gun  pits,  and  has  to  be  equipped  with  telephone  systems,  aid  stations,  kitchens,  and  sani- 
This  diagram  shows  something  of  the  work  entailed  in  organizing  a  position  in  modern 


organizing  .1  position 
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COVER  AND  COMMUNICATING  TRENCHES  FIRE  TRENCHES 

Cover  trenches  (above)  used  by  men  not  firing.  Unsheltered  (above),  showing  the  shelf  on  vfeici 
Communicating  trenches  connect  the  front  line  with  the  men  sl|nd  to  fire  and  the  thick  dirt  parapet  to- 
ne rear.  Both  are  zigzagged,  so  no  long  section  can  ward  the  enemy,  and  (below)  a  trench  with  a  shelter 
e  swept  by  enemy  fire.    (See  page  6a  i .)  against  shrapnel,  hand  grenades,  etc 


A  FRONT-LINE  DUGOUT 

•  ith  the  usual  two  outlets  to  prevent  bombardment  from  burying  the  occupants  alive.    This  is  a  simp* 

dugout.    Many  are  much  larger  and  more  elaborate 
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IF  GERMANY  SHOULD  WIN 


THE  EFFECT  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES  IF  THE  SUBMARINE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ENGLAND 

SHOULD  SUCCEED 

BY 

EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 


announced  to-day  that  he  had  suspended 
the  making  up  and  dispatch  of  mails, 
both  regular  and  parcel  post,  for  Great 
Britain.  This  action  was  taken,  it  was 
said,  because  of  the  present  uncertainty 
of  steamship  schedules."  The  Postmaster 
General,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  issues 
weekly  an  official  leaflet  giving  detailed 
information  about  the  transmission  of 
mails.  The  issue  of  February  24th  con- 
tains this  postal  information  about  trans- 
atlantic parcel-post  mails: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland— Sailings  un- 
certain. 

France — Sailings  uncertain. 

Belgium  and  Netherlands— Service  sus- 
pended. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary — Service 
suspended. 

Liberia— No  sailing  at  present. 
Greece — No  sailing  at  present. 
Gibraltar — Sailings  uncertain. 
Denmark — Sailings  uncertain. 
Sweden — Sailings  uncertain. 
Norway — Sailings  uncertain. 
Italy— Sailings  uncertain. 


HAVE  you  ever  let  yourself  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  world,  on 
this  country,  on  yourself,  if 
the  Germans  effectively  block- 
aded Great  Britain  with  their  submarines 
and  starved  it  into  submission?  It  would 
rank  with  the  most  stupendous  calamities 
that  ever  befell  this  troubled  world.  Not  a 
man  living  but  would  feel  the  effect  of  it 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  very  threat 
to  attempt  to  enforce  a  blockade  by  com- 
mitting murder  at  sight  is  a  challenge  to 
civilization  an4  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence Of  organized  society  on  this  planet. 
If  by  any  remote  chance  the  Germans 
should  prove  successful  there  would  be  no 
peace  and  security  in  the  world  until  the 
political  ideas  that  dominate  Germany 
were  exterminated. 

Put  it  to  yourself  this  way:  Suppose  a 
man  in  your  town  said,  "  Whoever  walks 
down  Main  Street,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
and  upon  whatever  errand  or  mission,  I 
will  kill  secretly  and  without  warning." 
Suppose  in  carrying  out  this  threat  he 
planted  dynamite  under  the  sidewalks 
and  concealed  thugs  with  shotguns  on 
roofs,  behind  chimneys,  and  in  the  upper 
stories  of  buildings  in  order  to  make 
his  threat  good.  Would  not  that  dis- 
organize life  in  your  home  town?  Would 
you  endure  it? 

That  is  precisely  what  Germany  is  do- 
ing on  the  high  seas  to-day,  and  if  she 
could  succeed  she  would  destroy  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  society,  intercourse,  com- 
munication, and  relations  between  peo- 
ples. Consider  for  a  moment  what  effect 
her  mere  threat  has  already  had  upon  the 
United  States.  Items:  First,  a  newspaper 
dispatch  from  Boston  dated  February 
icth:  "Acting  upon  instructions  received 
from   Washington,    Postmaster  Murray 


The  American  Line  steamship  St.  Louis 
was  at  New  York  preparing  to  sail  when 
the  German  threat  to  murder  at  sight  on 
the  high  seas  was  made.  She  had  some- 
where between  3,000  and  5,000  bags  of 
mail  on  board  consigned  to  Europe.  The 
American  line  has  been  subsidized  for 
years  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
mail  carrier  against  just  such  an  emer- 
gency. But  the  St.  Louis  did  not  sail. 
She  turned  over  her  mail  bags  to  a  British 
steamer,  the  Cedric.  The  St.  Louis  then 
lay  in  port,  where  she  was  joined  by  the 
steamships  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  New 
York,  and  Kroonland  of  the  American 
Line.  All  these  ships  were  lying  in  New 
York  idle  and  terrorized  by  the  Germans 
on  February  24th.    The  president  of  the 
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line  told  the  newspapers  that  the  detention 
of  the  ships  was  costing  his  company 
$100,000  a  week.  That  is  one  little  detail. 
The  New  York  World  made  this  pointed 
and  truthful  comment: 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  are  blockaded  by 
Germany,  and  our  ship-owners  are  afraid  to 
assert  their  legal  rights.  Even  the  American 
Line  ships  which  carry  the  United  States 
mail  are  held  in  port  by  order  of  the  German 
Government. 

We  are  doing  precisely  what  Germany  com- 
manded us  to  do.  Our  merchant  shipping  is 
no  longer  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  but  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government.  Germany  says 
we  must  not  sail  the  seas  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  we  do  not  sail  the  seas.  It  could 
hardly  make  its  orders  more  effective  so  far  as 
Americans  are  concerned  if  its  submarines  had 
taken  physical  possession  of  our  harbors  and 
the  regulation  of  our  merchant  shipping  had 
been  formally  turned  over  to  the  German  Ad- 
miralty. 

Every  day  that  American  ships  are  afraid  to 
put  out  to  sea  because  of  German  defiance  of 
law  and  civilization,  our  rights  are  invaded,  our 
honor  is  sullied,  and  our  power  as  a  great  nation 
is  challenged  before  the  world. 

THE  TIE-UP  OF  FREIGHT  CARS 

That  is  a  truthful  and  restrained  picture 
of  the  first  faint  effect  upon  us  of  a  mere 
threat  by  the  Germans  to  starve  England 
by  a  policy  of  murder  at  sight  in  the  sea. 
There  are  others.  This  report,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary nth: 

Cars,  cars  everywhere,  and  not  a  ship  to  load 
— this  is  the  literal  truth  about  the  freight 
yards,  piers,  and  tracks  in  and  near  the  Met- 
ropolitan district.  The  freight  yards  are  liter- 
ally full  of  cars,  cars  loaded  to  the  limit  with 
merchandise  awaiting  ships.  Wherever  cars 
could  be  hauled  and  left  they  were  found — 
waiting  until  something  happens.  While  steam- 
ship men  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  German 
blockade  will  do,  and  while  railroads  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
more  cars  in  the  city,  thousands  now  remain 
idle  in  the  yards  and  on  all  track  space  not 
actually  needed  for  moving  trains.  The  im- 
pressive thing  about  the  scene  is  the  almost 
absolute  stillness  of  everything.  Cars  and 
cars  and  cars — where,  under  usual  circum- 
stances, men  would  be  busily  engaged  in  un- 


loading, engines  in  switching,  and  floats  a 
carrying  cars  across  the  river — there  is  nc 
activity  at  all — everything  is  dead  and  motion- 
less. 

Our  exports  last  November  were  val- 
ued at  $517,900.000 — a  new  high  record 
The  United  States  entered  upon  the  las: 
month  of  the  year  1916  with  a  foreign 
trade  of  $7,148,000,000  for  eleven  months 
and  with  the  prospect  that  the  year: 
trade  would  approximate  $7,800,000,000 
in  value. 

Practically  every  citizen  of  the  UniteJ 
States  has  participated  directly  or  in- 
directly in  this  flush  of  prosperity.  Even 
citizen,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  fee! 
the  effect  of  its  curtailment. 

ONE  REASON  FOR  THE  FOOD  RIOTS 

The  inability  to  ship  commodities 
abroad  was  a  contributing  element  in  di>- 
locating  the  railroad  service  in  the  United 
States  and,  to  that  extent,  the  underlying 
cause  of  food  riots  in  some  of  the  big  cities 
in  February.  A  mere  unsuccessful  threat 
to  starve  England  had  these  effects  upoa 
us  in  February.  Everybody  recalls  whit 
happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
when  the  sea  lanes  were  closed.  Shipping 
sailings  were  cancelled  then.  The  stock 
and  commodity  exchanges  closed.  Cot- 
ton could  not  be  sold  at  4  cents  a  pound 
Wheat  was  embargoed.  Then  the  sea 
lanes  were  opened  again  and  wheat  wen; 
up  from  40  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  bushel.  Cotton  went  up 
Factories  were  reopened.  Hundreds  tf 
thousands  of  idle  men  found  employment 
Wages  advanced  to  new  high  levels 
And  why?  Simply  because  the  British 
Navy  had  reopened  the  sea  lanes  and  ocean 
traffic  was  resumed. 

These  losses  and  these  humiliations,  r. 
must  be  borne  sharply  in  mind,  wert 
brought  about  by  ineffective  threats,  h 
staggers  the  imagination  to  picture  tbr 
effects  upon  the  world  if  German  sub- 
marines effectively  should  starve  Great 
Britain.  She  would  have  to  give  up  her 
fleet.  The  British  Empire  is  bssed  up* 
sea  power.  Sea  power  is  based  upon  own- 
ership of  a  great  fleet,  and  therefore  the 
British  Empire  would  disintegrate.  Can- 
ada, Australia,  Egypt,  India,  would  be 
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detached.  And  if  Germany  got  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  what  would  we  get? 

Not  invasion,  for  that  would  not  be 
necessary.  We  would  have  to  fight  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  every  ounce  of  our 
energy  and  power  and  all  our  resources. 
We  would  have  to  fight  to  prevent  dicta- 
tion of  commercial  terms.  Even  the 
grandiose  German  dream,  for  some  of 
them  have  had  it,  of  imposing  an  indemnity 
upon  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  war  might  be  faced  in  terms  of 
actuality.  Germany  has  never  assented 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  she  has 
sought  more  than  once  to  impair  it  and 
break  it  down.  Any  one  familiar  with 
our  foreign  relations  knows  this.  She  has 
made  attempts  in  Haiti  and  in  Venezuela, 
to  gain  a  permanent  foothold.  She  has 
a  great  colonization  project  in  Brazil. 
She  looks  to  establish  herself  in  South 
America.  The  stories  of  these  attempts 
are  familiar.  Some  of  them  were  told 
in  the  March  number  of  the  World's 
Work.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  them 
at  this  time.  A  student  of  foreign  affairs 
at  Washington  used  this  striking  figure 
the  other  day,  "Uncle  Sam  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  had  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  in  his 
mother's  name."  Is  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  he  had  the  British  Navy  in 
mind? 

THE  BRITISH  FLEET  AND  HUMAN  DESTINY 

Consider  this  dramatic  fact:  There 
are  between  twenty-five  and  forty  fight- 
ing ships,  with  their  auxiliaries,  flying  the 
British  flag,  now  lying  at  naval  bases 
along  the  North  Sea  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
that  control  the  food  supplies  of  millions, 
the  rate  of  exchange  all  over  the  world, 
the  political  destinies  of  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  growth  or  decay  of  de- 
mocracy on  this  planet.  If  by  hook  or 
crook  the  Germans  could  destroy  the 
British  heavy  battleship  fleet  in  a  night 
the  whole  direction  and  destiny  of  human-, 
ity  would  be  changed.  The  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  a  momentous 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  it 
was  gradual.  Society  had  opportunity 
to  accommodate  itself  to  its  changes. 


But  the  fate  of  this  world  as  it  is  organized 
to-day  hangs  on  that  little  group  of  en- 
gines of  war  off  the  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  the  men  who  control  it.  They 
mean  more  to  us  and  to  posterity  than  any 
one  quite  realizes.  Verdun  and  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  ideas,  great  conceptions  as  they 
are,  dwarf  into  trivialities.  Should  this 
little  group  of  floating  gun  platforms  fail 
in  its  appointed  task,  we  would  feel  the 
effects,  next  to  Great  Britain,  more  than 
any  country  or  people  in  the  world.  It 
would  mean  that  England  would  be 
starved  into  submission.  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  probably  lose  all  the  money 
that  we  have  lent  to  England  and  all 
that  she  owes  us.  It  would  mean  a  finan- 
cial panic  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Credit  would  dry  up.  Exchange 
would  break  down.  All  the  fabric  of  inter- 
national commerce  would  be  destroyed. 
All  the  relationships  that  have  been  es- 
tablished between  nation  and  nation  and 
people  and  people  would  have  to  be  re- 
constructed on  a  new  basis.  It  would  mean 
nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction  of 
the  civilization  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
trade  route,  every  financial  arrangement, 
every  political  agreement,  and  every  inter- 
national policy  would  have  to  be  modified 
and  shaped  to  meet  the  new  and  unre- 
liable conditions.  No  finite  vision  can 
comprehend  in  definite,  actual  terms  the 
extent  and  full  effect  of  such  a  calamity. 
It  is  worth  thinking  about  and  worth  specu- 
lating about  here  in  the  United  States, 
remote  as  is  the  possibility,  if  it  brings 
home  to  the  people  here  how  closely  our 
destinies  in  the  world  are  linked  with 
Great  Britain's.  The  two  countries  are 
indissolubly  bound  together  in  this  world. 
Their  fortunes  cannot  be  separated.  They 
must  fail  or  prosper,  rise  or  fall,  together. 
Neither  can  go  ahead  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Every  day  since  this  war  began 
has  proved  that.  If  the  United  States 
had  not  supplied  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  from  our  financial,  industrial,  econ- 
omic, and  agricultural  resources  the  war 
against  Germany  could  not  have  been 
waged  as  it  has  been.  If  Great  Britain, 
through  the  employment  of  her  sea  power, 
her  fleet,  had  not  kept  the  sea  lanes  open, 
the  condition  of  stagnation  that  came  at 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  have  pre- 
vailed, only  to  a  lesser  degree,  to-day.  We 
should  have  had  no  market  for  our  produce 
and  we  should  have  suffered.  We  would 
have  been  isolated.  Our  activities  would 
have  withered.  Factories  would  have 
been  closed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
idle  men  would  clamor  for  employment. 
You  can  draw  the  black  picture  for  your- 
self of  what  would  happen  if  this  country's 
activities  were  arrested  and  crippled. 

GERMANY'S  LAST  CARD 

Murderous  attack  on  sea  traffic  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  merely  as  an  academic 
problem  or  as  an  attempt  to  blockade 
England.  When  the  Germans  declared 
that,  throwing  aside  all  considerations 
of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  principles  of  humanity,  they  would 
begin  a  ruthless  killing  campaign  at  sea, 
they  in  effect  declared  war  against  the 
United  States.  No  "overt  act"  was 
needed  to  make  the  declaration  complete. 
After  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Sussex,  Germany  gave 
promises  and  pledges  to  respect  the  rights 
of  neutrals  at  sea.  Now  it  has  deter- 
mined not  to  keep  those  promises.  It 
staked  its  future  and  its  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  community  of  civilized  human 
beings  on  the  success  of  its  submarine 
campaign.  Like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  it 
is  making  barbarous  warfare.  If  it  loses, 
it  becomes  a  pariah  in  the  civilized  world 
and  should  be  ostracized  by  the  civilized 
nations.  It  is  Germany's  last  throw  of 
the  dice.  The  nation  is  playing  for  a 
great  stake. 

The  submarine  is  the  veto  power  of  the 
sea.  It  is  purely  obstructive  and  destruc- 
tive. It  contributes  nothing  to  wealth  or 
civilization.  It  is  in  a  class  apart  from 
other  craft.  The  other  forms  of  water 
craft  can  be  used  and  are  used  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in.  They  con- 
vey merchandise  and  passengers.  They 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween nations  and  peoples.  The  sub- 
marine is  a  mere  killer.  It  cannot  even 
fight.  It  must  kill  furtively  and  secretly, 
like  an  assassin. 

The  Germans  have  staked  their  place  in 
the  world  upon  their  belief  that  this 
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weapon,  sufficiently  multiplied,  can  disor- 
ganize and  destroy  sea  traffic  If  thn 
are  right,  sea  power,  as  it  is  understock 
to-day,  will  become  a  thing  of  the  pas* 
There  can  be  no  mastery  of  the  sea.  i: 
submarines  can  be  so  used  as  to  starve 
England,  then  England  loses  her  suprem- 
acy in  the  world  and  becomes  a  frfth-ra:* 
Power.  If  Germany's  ruthless  submannt 
blockade  can  prevent  merchant  ships  fror 
moving  from  one  country  to  another,  the* 
no  country  is  immune  from  isolator 
Submarines  cannot  fight  submarines, 
submarines  can  prevent  food  from  reach- 
ing England,  no  matter  how  many  thous- 
and of  them  Great  Britain  may  build,  n 
cannot  protect  food  ships  against  beiliger- 
ent  submarines.  The  alternatives  wouki 
be  submarine  merchantmen  or  a  rcvisioe 
of  the  international  code  governing  the 
rights  of  ships  at  sea. 

Mr.  Lansing  recently  submitted  to  the 
American  Institute  of  International  La» 
a  proposed  revision  of  the  international 
code  which  would  exempt  private  prop- 
erty at  sea,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral 
from  capture,  except  in  the  case  of  contra- 
band. And  if  the  submarine  should  prwe 
an  effective  blockading  weapon  some  suet 
code  would  have  to  be  accepted.  At  ihc 
Hague  Conference  of  1907.  Mr.  Joseph  H 
Choate  made  a  long  argument  for  the 
immunity  of  all  private  property  at  sea 
except  contraband,  but  he  had  to  ad- 
mit that  "the  United  States  has  never 
been  able  to  put  this  policy  into  prac- 
tical operation." 

GERMAN  DECLARATIONS  AT  THE  HAGUE 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  warfair 
had  been  toward  a  reduction  both  of  its 
terrors  and  its  inconveniences  to  neutrah 
and  non-combatants,  until  the  Germans 
began  showing  the  world  what  "ruthless' 
warfare  meant.  It  was  at  this  Hague 
Conference  that  the  German  naval  dele- 
gate expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  ie- 
famous  practice  of  strewing  mines  in  the 
open  sea.  He  gave  these  pious  assur- 
ances:  "Conscience,  common  sense,  ani 
the  sense  of  duty  imposed  by  the  prino- 
ples  of  humanity  will  be  the  safest  guide 
for  the  sailor's  behavior  and  will  constitute 
the  most  effective  guarantee  against  abuse 
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The  officers  of  the  German  Navy,  let  me 
publicly  affirm,  will  always  fulfil  in  the 
strictest  manner  the  duties  which  proceed 
from  the  enlightened  will  of  humanity 
and  civilization."  The  war  had  hardly 
begun  before  the  Germans  began  strewing 
mines  on  all  the  main  traveled  sea  lanes 
to  which  they  had  access,  without  regard 
to  neutrals  or  belligerents.  It  was  pointed 
out  at  that  time  by  the  British  Admiralty 
that  "mine  laying  under  a  neutral  flag 
and  reconnaissance  conducted  by  trawlers, 
hospital  ships,  and  neutral  vessels  are  the 
ordinary  features  of  German  naval  war- 
fare." 

The  United  States  has  lost  about  30,000 
tons  of  its  shipping  from  German  mines 
and  submarines  since  this  war  began,  and 
the  European  neutrals  about  990,000 
tons.  These  ships  have  been  destroyed 
going  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  waters 
on  their  ordinary  business  and  at  places 
where  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  be. 

FOR  A  GREAT  AMERICAN  AWAKENING 

It  may  be  that  this  effort  and  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  sink  every 
ship  approaching  Great  Britain  and  to 
murder  without  warning  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  aboard  such  ships  will 
serve  to  make  clear  to  all  that  vast  body 
:>f  the  people  living  between  the  Appalach- 
ians and  the  Rockies  what  the  Allies  mean 
jvhen  they  say  they  are  fighting  our 
battles.  A  little  while  ago  I  made  a  zig- 
tag  journey  across  this  continent,  covering 
nost  of  the  populous  states,  and  I  found 
everywhere  people  puzzled  and  curious 
about  this  protestation  so  frequently  made 
3V  the  French  and  the  British.  Every- 
where I  was  asked,  "What  do  they  mean 
when  they  say  they  are  fighting  our  bat- 
;les?  What  stake  have  we  got  in  this  war? 
vVe  are  sympathetic  with  the  Allies  and 
ve  abhor  the  stories  of  German  atrocities 
n  Belgium  and  France  that  we  have  heard. 
But  why  should  they  say  that  this  is  as 
nuch  our  war  as  theirs?"  The  events  of 
:he  month  of  February  ought  to  answer 
:hese  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  even 
he  dullest  intelligence.  On  Saturday, 
February  24th,  reports  came  that  the 
Germans  had  torpedoed  without  warning 
n  the  British  Channel  seven  Dutch  mer- 
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chant  ships  with  capacities  aggregating 
nearly  33,000  tons.  Some  of  these  ships 
were  bound  from  one  Dutch  port  to 
another;  others  were  bringing  food  from 
abroad  for  the  Dutch  people  and  con- 
signed to  the  Dutch  Government.  They 
were  not  in  any  way  assisting  any  of  the 
nations  now  at  war  with  Germany.  They 
were  engaged  in  the  purely  legitimate 
and  commercial  pursuit  of  bringing  food 
to  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  are  neutrals; 
they  have  suffered  much  from  this  war. 
These  seven  ships  were  approaching  their 
home  ports  in  Holland  under  the  assump- 
tion that  assurances  they  had  received 
from  the  German  Government  that  the 
ships  would  not  be  disturbed  would  be 
fulfilled.  The  Dutch  Gazette  said  by  way 
of  comment : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Foreign  Minister 
ever  had  to  face  greater  danger  than  now. 
Dutch  ships  must  sail  the  seas.  Otherwise 
stagnation  and  ruin  will  result.  Germany  is 
definitely  committed  that  our  ships  shall  not 
sail  or  only  at  prohibitive  cost. 

The  German  Legation  at  The  Hague 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  tor- 
pedoing of  these  seven  Dutch  merchant- 
men was  due  "  to  an  extremely  regrettable 
coincidence  of  circumstances  which  is 
unfortunate,  but  was  beyond  our  control." 

But  for  the  accident  of  geography  these 
seven  peaceful  Dutch  ships  might  have 
been  American  ships.  Some  of  those  tor- 
pedoed ships  were  loaded  with  foodstuffs 
for  cattle.  The  loss  of  this  fodder,  the 
dispatches  say,  meant  that  the  Dutch  had 
to  kill  a  large  number  of  Holland's  cattle. 
That  we  do  not  suffer  as  acutely  as  the 
Dutch  is  not  due  to  any  fault  or  lack  of  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Germany.  She  would 
cripple  us  as  effectively  as  she  has  the 
smaller  neutral  states  if  she  could. 

OUR  DESTINY  IF  GERMANY  WJNS 

The  United  States  has  more  at  stake 
in  the  present  situation  than  England  had 
when  she  went  into  the  war,  with  France 
and  Russia,  in  defense  of  Belgium.  France 
and  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  acutely 
conscious  of  our  stake  in  the  war.  So  is 
Germany.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  see  it  and  do  not  act  up  to 
their  responsibilities,  we  shall  have  in  the 
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world  after  this  war  is  ended  a  place  of 
intolerable  humiliation  and  shame.  This 
is  not  a  mere  assertion  of  opinion.  It  is  a 
fact  as  demonstrable  as  the  simplest 
proposition  in  mathematics.  The  Ger- 
mans deny  our  right  to  send  ships  to  sea. 
For  twenty-six  days  in  February  they 
had  made  that  denial  effective.  It  was  on 
February  26th  that  the  President  went  to 
Congress  with  this  plea : 

I  request  that  you  will  authorize  me  to  sup- 
ply our  merchant  ships  with  defensive  arms, 
should  that  become  necessary,  and  with  the 
means  of  using  them,  and  to  employ  any  other 
methods  or  instrumentalities  or  methods  that 
may  be  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect  our 
ships  and  our  people  in  their  legitimate  and 
peaceful  pursuits  on  the  seas.  I  request  also 
that  you  will  grant  me  at  the  same  time,  along 
with  the  powers  I  ask,  a  sufficient  credit  to 
enable  me  to  provide  adequate  means  of  pro- 
tection where  they  are  lacking,  including  ade- 
quate insurance  against  the  present  war  risks. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  of  material  interests 
merely  that  we  are  thinking.  It  is,  rather,  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  chief  of  all  the 
right  of;  life  itself.  I  am  thinking,  not  only 
of  the  rights  of  Americans  to  go  and  come 
about  their  proper  business  by  way  of  the  sea, 
but  also  of  something  much  deeper,  much  more 
fundamental  than  that.  I  am  thinking  of 
those  rights  of  humanity  without  which  there 
is  no  civilization. 

If  the  Germans  were  to  be  allowed  to 
make  completely  effective  the  threats  to 
deny  us  the  free  use  of  the  high  seas  the 
whole  civilized  world  would  cease  to  reckon 
the  United  States  among  the  first-class 
Powers.  Every  selfish  interest  of  the 
United  States  demands  that  we  should 
assist  Great  Britain  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  power  in  endeavoring  to  make  the 
German  campaign  of  murder  at  sight  on 
the  seas  ineffective.  England  may,  and 
probably  will,  succeed  by  her  own  un- 
aided efforts  in  smashing  the  German  plan. 
If  she  succeeds  without  our  help,  what  will 
be  our  moral  position  in  the  world?  How 
much  prestige  would  we  have  left?  Just 
about  as  much  as  Korea. 

The  destruction  of  Great  Britain's  sea 
power  at  this  juncture  would  be  the  most 
calamitous  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
United  States.  That  Great  Britain  should 
retain  her  position  in  the  world  is  of  much 


more  concern  to  us  than  it  was  Errgbadi 
concern  that  Belgium  should  not  be  stampec 
out  of  existence.  Our  rights  are  invaded 
much  more  outrageously  than  were  Eng- 
land's when  Belgium  was  entered  by  the 
German  troops.  The  new  German  sea 
campaign  does  not  raise  a  question  whether 
we  should  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  1 1  is  not  the  rights  of  other  nations 
that  are  involved.  It  is  our  own  rights- 
Abandoning  all  pretense  and  all  pledges, 
the  Germans  have  invaded  our  national 
rights  just  as  they  invaded  Belgium.  The% 
have  committed  acts  of  war  against  u* 
and  have  dared  us  to  resent  them.  F<* 
at  least  twenty-five  days  the  gage  of  battle 
they  threw  down  was  not  taken  up.  White 
affairs  hung  in  this  shameful  posture 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississ- 
ippi, declared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  ruthless  submarine  warfare  was  m 
itself  an  overt  act  and  that  "  the  President 
was  ready  to  ask  Congress  for  authority 
to  use  any  means  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  people  and  our 
seamen  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peace- 
ful errands  on  the  high  seas,"  but  thai 
"somehow  there  has  been  implanted  the 
idea  that  the  American  people  are  not 
united  and  that  the  Germans  may  expect 
aid  on  our  own  shores  whenever  they 
assassinate  our  women  and  children  on 
the  high  seas."  This  illuminating  ioter- 
change  then  occurred : 

Senator  Borah:  "I  understood  the  Senate 
to  say  that  the  President  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  division  of  semv 
mcnt." 

Senator  Williams:  "I  did  not  say  the  Pr»- 
dent;  I  said  Germany." 

Senator  Borah:  "Is  there  anytfcmg  in  tt* 
situation  of  which  the  President  is  co^- 
zant  that  would  lead  Germany  to  belie** 
that  there  would  be  any  division  of  sentiflteai 
among  the  American  people  in  protecting 
their  rights?" 

Senator  Williams:  "Why.  yes.  a  thoosan. 
things,  from  Bryan  down  to  ninepins;  debate 
upon  this  floor,  debares  upon  the  floor  iV 
the  other  House,  attacking  the  President  f<r 
what  he  has  done,  which  was  the  leasi  ttu* 
he  could  do — to  sever  diplomatic  relation* 
It  is  as  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  had  kick*: 
me  once,  and  then  had  kicked  me  again,  art 
then  had  kicked  me  for  the  fhird  time.  amJ 
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then  advertised  to  me  publicly  in  a  letter  that 
he  was  going  to  kick  me  a  fourth  time,  and  as  if 
I  had  then  said,  'Well,  i  will  quit  speaking  to 
yon."* 

The  success  of  the  German  threat  and 
attempt  to  run  amuck  on  the  high  seas 
would,  if  successful,  be  the  deadliest  blow 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  our  ideals,  our 
institutions  of  government,  and  our 
habits  of  thought.  If  made  unsuccessful 
without  our  participation  as  a  resistant, 
the  whole  fibre  and  fabric  of  our  national 
being  would  be  weakened  to  a  degree  now 
i  ncalculable.  President  Wilson  was  speak- 
ing with  a  restraint,  an  austerity,  a  detach- 


ment, and  a  lack  of  emotion  that  few 
could  command  when  he  told  Congress: 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  situa- 
tion is  fraught  with  the  gravest  possibilities 
and  dangers.  No  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  necessity  for  definite  action  may 
come  at  any  time,  if  we  are  in  fact,  and  not  in 
word  merely,  to  defend  our  elementary  rights 
as  a  neutral  nation. 

No  one  doubts  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  We 
must  defend  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our 
people  m  the  midst  of  the  present  trying  cir- 
cumstances, with  discretion,  but  with  clear  and 
steadfast  purpose.  Only  the  method  and  the 
extent  remain  to  be  chosen,  upon  the  occasion, 
if  occasion  should  indeed  arise. 


WHAT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE  IS  DOING 

TO  "render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and  utili- 
zation of  the  resources  of  the  nation" 


THE  creation  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  its  Ad- 
visory Commission  is  the  one 
big  piece  of  constructive  prepar- 
tion  for  war  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.   The  job  of  the  Council 
is  to  translate  an  aspiration  into  an  actual- 
ity.   It  is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  down  a  policy  of  national  defense 
but  of  discovering  what  our  resources  for 
defense  are  and  determining  how  they  can 
be  most  usefully  and  effectively  employed. 
I  ts  appointed  task  is  to  do  before  hostilities 
begin  what  the  unprepared  democracies 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  had  to  do 
after  they  began  to  fight  a  fully  prepared 
and  aggressive  Power.    It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  generation  will  never  know  the 
full  cost  in  lives,  blood,  and  money  that 
France  and  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have 
had  to  pay  because  they  had  not  taken  any 
comprehensive  measures  of  precaution 
against  prepared  and  premeditated  Ger- 
man aggression.   The  Council  of  National 
Defense  cannot  offer  any  immunity  from 
the  evils  of  unpreparedness  in  any  present 
emergency.    It  is  just  getting  under  way. 


making  plans,  doing  preliminary  work, 
efFecting  a  working  organization  to  carry 
out  its  purposes.  Few  people  seem  to 
know  anything  about  the  Council  and  its 
place  in  the  national  scheme  of  things. 
It  is  confused  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
scores  of  private  organizations  of  mush- 
room growth  that  have  sprung  up  under 
high-sounding  names  and  are  for  the  most 
part  ineffective  on  any  practical  lines,  but 
serviceable  in  arousing  public  opinion. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  was 
created  by  the  Army  appropriation  bill  of 
1916.  It  consists  of  six  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet:  Baker  (War),  presi- 
dent; Daniels  (Navy),  Houston  (Agricul- 
ture), Lane  ( I  nterior) ,  Redfidd  (Commerce) , 
and  Wilson  (Labor),  This  Council  was 
directed  by  Congress  to  nominate  to  the 
President  an  Advisory  Commission  of 
seven  persons  "each  of  whom  shall  have 
special  knowledge  of  some  industry,  public 
utility,  or  the  development  of  some  natural 
resource,  or  be  otherwise  especially  quali- 
fied." These  seven  members  of  this  Advi- 
sory Commission  are  Messrs.  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Howard 
E.  Coffin,  vice-president  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Company,  Julius  Rosenwald,  presi- 
dent of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  and 
Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  the 
Drexel  Institute.  The  duties  of  this 
Council  and  Commission  are  best  defined 
by  President  Wilson: 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  been 
created  because  the  Congress  has  realized  that 
the  country  is  best  prepared  for  war  when  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  peace.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view  there  is  now  very  little  difference 
between  the  machinery  required  for  commercial 
efficiency  and  that  required  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  both  cases  the  whole  industrial 
mechanism  must  be  organized  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way.  Upon  this  conception  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  the  Council  is  organized,  in  the 
words  of  the  act,  for  "the  creation  of  relations 
which  will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the 
immediate  concentration  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  Nation."  The  organization  of 
the  Council  likewise  opens  up  a  new  and  direct 
channel  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  business  and  scientific  men  and  all  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will,  in  addition,  become  a  rallying  point 
for  civic  bodies  working  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

The  Council's  chief  functions  are:  The  coor- 
dination of  all  forms  of  transportation  and  the 
development  of  means  of  transportation  to 
meet  the  military,  industrial,  and  commercial 
needs  of  the  Nation;  the  extension  of  the  in- 
dustrial mobilization  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board.  Complete  information  as  to 
our  present  manufacturing  and  producing 
facilities  adaptable  to  many-sided  uses  of  mod- 
ern warfare  will  be  procured,  analyzed,  and 
made  use  of. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Council  will  be  to 
inform  American  manufacturers  as  to  the  part 
they  can  and  must  play  in  national  emergency. 
It  is  empowered  to  establish  at  once  and  main- 
tain through  subordinate  bodies  of  specially 
qualified  persons  an  auxiliary  organization 
composed  of  men  of  the  best  creative  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  capable  of  mobilizing 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  a  Council  of  National  De- 
fense grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  a  body  of  civilians 
with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  its  head, 
appointed  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  assist 


the  Navy  Department  in  solving  its  prob- 
lems. The  Council  has  set  to  work  with 
commendable  vision  and  thoroughness  tolas 
a  broad  and  real  foundation  for  its  work 
It  has  realized  from  the  beginning  the  im- 
mensity of  its  job  and  has  taken  it  seriousK 
Toward  the  end  of  January  and  during  the 
period  of  "low  visibility"  after  the  break 
with  Germany,  daily  sessions  were  hdd 
and  the  foremost  men  in  finance,  science, 
manufacturing,  and  other  lines  of  endeavor 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  industrial  and  economic  resources  o' 
the  Nation  came  to  Washington  to  tell 
what  they  knew. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  Council  and  Advisory  Commission 
established  offices  in  Washington  and 
put  a  staff  of  experts  to  work,  with  Mr 
W.  S.  Gifford,  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph &  Telephone  Company,  in  charge 
as  director.  This  list  of  committees  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  will  give  some 
indication  of  the  lines  on  which  its  inquiries 
are  being  directed: 

Medicine,  including  general  sanitation; 

Labor,  including  conservation  of  health  and 
welfare  of  workers; 

Transportation  and  communication; 

Science  and  research,  including  engineering 
and  education; 

Raw  materials,  minerals,  and  metals; 

Munitions  manufacturing,  including  stand- 
ardization and  industrial  relations; 

Supplies,  including  food,  clothing,  etc. 

Here  is  one  of  the  problems  set  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  which  is  now  being 
worked  out : 

The  Advisory  Commission  suggests  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  is  necessan 
for  the  further  progress  of  its  work  that  detailed 
lists  of  materials  with  specifications  and  de- 
tailed-dimensioned blue  prints,  where  suo 
exist,  be  immediately  furnished  the  Com  miss  tor 
covering  all  equipment  needs  for  a  million  rocx. 
assuming  that  this  force  is  a  balanced  forte 
and  for  the  assumed  force  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  with  its  numbers  increased  to 
emergency  strength. 

We  also  desire  estimates  of  reasonable  accur 
acy  covering  the  maintenance  of  a  force  of  tbc 
size  mentioned  above  in  the  field  during  eaci 
ninety  days  of  active  service. 
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This  information  is  requested  in  order  that 
ipproximations  may  be  made  as  to  amounts  of 
naterial  both  manufactured  and  raw  for  which 
t  will  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  resources 
>f  the  country. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  Council  of  Na- 
ional  Defense  will  transmit  this  request  to  all 
)ureaus  and  divisions  which  may  be  able  to 
upply  such  information,  and  then  send  this 
n  format  ion  to  the  Director  of  the  Council  for 
ransmission  to  the  different  committees. 

It  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme  whether 
my  officer  or  official  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  the  Navy  Department  is  compe- 
ent  to  furnish  accurate  information  or 
rven  reasonably  accurate  estimates  in 
esponse  to  this  inquiry.  Our  two  mili- 
ary Departments  have  not  had  any  ex- 
>erience  in  planning  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  a  million  men. 
t  is  not  only  doubtful  whether  they  would 
mow  how  much  such  a  force  would  need, 
3ut  it  is  certain  they  would  not  know 
vhere  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies 
ind  equipment  of  all  sorts.  The  response 
o  this  request  will  be  valuable  as  showing 
ust  what  capacity  for  enlargement  exists 
n  the  present  organization  of  the  Army 
ind  the  Navy. 

KR.  WILLARD  AND  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

Another  thing  that  has  been  done  is  to 
equest  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  have  a  small  committee 
ippointed  in  each  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army 
las  headquarters,  to  advise  and  assist  local 
quartermasters,  in  case  it  may  become 
lecessary,  upon  short  notice,  to  make  pur- 
:hases  in  unusually  large  quantities.  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Willard.  of  the  Baltimore  & 
3hio  Railroad,  who  is  virtually  giving  up 
ill  his  time  to  this  volunteer  work  of  the 
\dvisory  Commission,  is  making  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  transportation  systems  of 
the  United  States.  He  seeks  to  discover 
the  quantity  and  character  of  all  railroad 
equipment,  the  strength  of  all  the  railroad 
bridges,  where  all  the  heavy  grades  are  on 
the  main  line  railroads,  so  that  after  all 
the  information  is  collected  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  say  with  certainty  how  many 
troops  can  be  moved  and  what  quantity 
of  supplies  can  be  moved,  at  what  speed, 
and  by  what  routes.    The  problem  will 


be  solved  in  practical  terms.  For  ex- 
ample, how  many  engines,  how  many  cars, 
how  many  trains,  and  how  many  days  will 
be  required  to  move  12,000  men  from 
Memphis  to  Plattsburg,  or  from  Chicago 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  or  from  New  Orleans 
to  Baltimore,  or  from  Atlanta  to  Port- 
land, Ore.  When  the  troops  and  supplies 
have  been  moved,  how  will  the  empty 
cars  be  disposed?  By  what  routes  will 
they  be  distributed?  The  plan  is  to  make 
the  railroads  not  only  a  national  resource 
but  an  organized  national  resource.  Thus, 
on  March  1st,  seventeen  railroad  execu- 
tives, including  the  presidents  of  many  of 
the  largest  lines,  met  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss plans  by  which  their  roads  could  be 
dovetailed  into  the  workings  of  the  four 
military  districts  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  same  date,  officers  of  four  of  the  largest 
interests  in  electric  railways  met  with  the 
general  committee  of  the  Council,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  War  College  to  work  out  a  correla- 
tion of  electric  railway  transportation  with 
the  broad  work  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  faces 
two  main  lines  of  procedure.  It  may  first 
evolve  and  lay  down  a  national  policy 
of  preparedness  and  then  seek  to  discover 
the  personnel,  the  material,  and  the  econ- 
omic and  industrial  resources  to  put  that 
policy  into  effect  and  to  maintain  it.  Or 
it  may  make  a  survey  and  investigation 
to  discover  what  are  the  economic  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  United  States  as 
a  basis  for  a  policy  of  defense.  An  intel- 
ligent policy  of  national  defense  must  be 
based  on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  re- 
sources organized  for  effective  use. 

NITRATES  AND  AMMUNITION 

Take  the  concrete  problem  of  nitrates. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $20,000,000 
to  erect  a  nitrate  plant.  Everything 
necessary  to  produce  powder  in  abund- 
ance exists  within  our  continental  borders 
except  nitrate  salts.  At  present  these  are 
indispensable,  and  the  sole  source  is  the 
Chilean  output.  The  fixation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  or  its  adequate  production 
by  any  practical  manufacturing  method 
has  not  yet  been  done  in  this  country.  It 
can  and  probably  will  be  done,  but  that 
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requires  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Meanwhile,  it  seems  a  public  duty  to  se- 
cure and  store  nitrate  of  soda  in  ample 
quantity  to  meet  our  ammunition  needs 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two  of  continuous  war. 
It  does  not  deteriorate  in  storage,  and  if 
not  needed  for  powder  its  commercial 
use  is  assured.  The  powder  output  is 
easily  increased,  as  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Du  Pont  Company.  The 
capacity  of  that  company  up  to  October, 
1914,  was  not  more  than  10,000,000  pounds 
per  annum.  By  January,  1915,  the  out- 
put reached  950,000  pounds  per  month; 
by  April,  3,000,000  per  month;  by  Janu- 
ary, 1916,  20,000,000  per  month;  and  its 
present  production  is  probably  30,000,000 
pounds  per  month,  or  more.  In  addition 
to  powder,  this  company  is  turning  out 
very  large  quantities  of  gun-cotton. 

THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  RIFLE  MANUFACTURE 

Or  again,  take  the  manufacture  of  rifles. 
A  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  reported  that  the  Springfield 
rifle  has  more  than  a  hundred  parts  and  it 
requires  more  than  1,400  distinct  factory 
operations  to  produce  the  finished  piece. 
The  experience  of  our  most  highly  organ- 
ized and  best  equipped  plants  in  carrying 
out  European  orders  for  military  rifles  is  a 
lesson  that  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  taken  to  heart.  The  lack  of  cor- 
rect specifications  and  drawings,  followed 
by  the  lack  of  correct  gauges,  jigs,  special 
fixtures,  and  tools,  not  merely  caused  de- 
lay in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  output, 
but  caused  a  large  wastage  of  time  and 
labor  upon  unsatisfactory  products.  The 
plants  that  are  now  turning  out  foreign 
rifles  after  two  years  of  hard  work  have 
not  yet  reached  their  expected  capacities. 
To  turn  these  private  plants  from  the 
manufacture  of  European  rifles  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  Springfield  rifle  would, 
if  undertaken  to-day,  require  not  less  than 
eighteen  months  to  get  first  results  and  at 
least  two  years  to  get  capacity  output. 

There  are  now  five  plants  manufacturing 
military  rifles  in  this  country,  but  none  of 
them  is  equipped  to  manufacture  the 
Springfield  rifle,  and  it  would  require  a 
completely  new  set  of  gauges,  jigs,  fix- 
tures, and  tools  to  enable  any  of  them  to  do 


so.  The  cost  of  this  new  equipment  2^ 
pears  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  toti 
cost  of  the  plant.  These  private  \Am 
are  not  well  located  either  with  respec 
to  safety  or  convenience.  It  is  questio 
able  just  how  far  arrangements  can  b? 
advantageously  made  for  educational  unit: 
in  this  particular  line. 

TO  TRAIN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ARMY 

The  more  immediate  problem  of  tb- 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  industry 
and  economic  preparedness  as  contnste-: 
with  military  preparedness.  In  this  fieii 
the  Council  has  already  discovered  that  r 
many  respects  the  United  States  is  mor; 
advanced  than  even  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized of  the  belligerent  nations  in  Europe 
It  takes  about  ten  or  twelve  months  to 
turn  out  a  fairly  competent  trained  soldier 
but  it  takes  years  to  train  a  good  toot- 
maker.  We  have  many  more  good  tod- 
makers  in  this  country  than  we  have  gox 
soldiers.  As  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin  wrot? 
last  May  in  the  World's  Work. 

The  test  [in  Europe]  has  gotten  dew 
which  country  can  fastest  and  longest  suppi* 
the  munitions  of  war  to  the  men  on  the  fighiir: 
line.    It  has  gotten  down  not  to  the  poini 
professional  fighting  men  but  to  the  quests 
of  whether  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
the  nation  has  been  engaged  and  is  engaged  ' 
the  production  of  some  kind  of  materuU  'x 
the  armies  at  the  front.    It  has  even  goiT« 
to  the  point  where^tfoe  women  of  the  Icisuf 
class  are  going  into'rlfe  mills  and  the  factors 
at  Saturday  noon  and  working  in  seven-h. ■: 
shifts  until  midnight  of  Sunday,  in  order  tv-*: 
the  mills  may  not  be  closed  down  during  tfe 
time  that  organized  labor  stops  work  for 
period  of  rest.    When  the  problem  of  warti: 
comes  down  to  this  basis,  it  is  no  longer  a  cw^ 
tion  of  the  ability  of  the  departmental  heads"1' 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  it  is  a  question  of  itt 
ability  of  every  bit  of  industrial  brains  in  tk 
country.    .    .    .    Now    it    is    the  sk&- 
mechanic  of  the  future  who  is  going  to  win  f 
wars  of  this  country,  because  he  is  the  nun 
is  going  to  produce  those  munitions  in 
quantities  as  will  be  used  by  the  fighting  i •*• 
whereas  the  banker,  if  you  like,  and  the  la»>:' 
is  merely  a  man  who  carries  a  gun  at  thefror: 
as  they  put  it  abroad,  is  cannon  fodder." 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  commander-in-cr* 
of  the  British  armies  in  France,  is  re- 
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K>rted  to  have  said  last  year:  "It  takes 
ive  first  class  men  behind  the  lines  to  keep 
upplied  with  his  necessities  every  fight- 
ng  man  in  the  firing  line." 

ILL    BRITISH  TRADES  MAKING  MUNITIONS 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  have  this  great  in- 
lu st rial  army  that  will  never  go  to  war  as 
horoughly  organized  and  as  completely 
rained  and  drilled  and  in  readiness  as  any 
egiment  of  "regulars."  That  means  a 
;reat  conversion  of  industry.  The  time 
:o  make  this  conversion,  to  plan  it,  to 
irrange  it,  and  to  test  it  is  before  war  be- 
gins. The  experience  of  England  proved 
hat  the  preparation  and  supply  of  muni- 
ions  and  equipment  is  the  most  important 
iepartment  of  the  Government  in  time  of 
\ar.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  England 
jndertook  to  organize  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  a  glazier  began  to  stamp  out 
:art ridge-clips;  a  manufacturer  of  music- 
oils  used  his  equipment  to  make  gauges; 
1  concern  engaged  before  the  war  in  pre- 
paring infants'  food  began  delivering 
>lugs  for  shells ;  an  advertising  agency  man- 
jfactured  shell-adapters;  watchmakers  be- 
;an  adjusting  fuses;  a  manufacturer  of 
making  machinery  became  a  contractor  for 
»ix-inch  high-explosive  shells;  a  jewelry 
louse  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  peri- 
scopes; a  phonograph  concern  sent  millions 
>f  delicate  shell  parts  to  the  assembling 
.tat ions;  a  firm  which, rqade  nothing  but 
heep-shearing  machinery  started  turning 
jut  shell-cases;  a  cream-separator  factory 
manufactured  shell-primers.  Among  other 
producers  of  finished  shells  were  candle- 
nakers,  flour  mills,  tobacco  manufactur- 
ers, syphon-makers,  and  the  manufacturers 
>f  sporting  goods.  The  Government  pre- 
/ailed  on  a  firm  making  textile  machinery 
:o  take  an  order  for  field  kitchens.  In  an 
imazingly  short  time  they  completed  the 
delivery  of  what  quartermasters  described 
is  the  finest  field  kitchens  they  had  ever 
nad.  Thus  encouraged,  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  prevailed  on  the  company  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  4.5  inch  shells. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  this  war  has  been 
the  successful  employment  of  women  as 
munition  workers.  In  many  of  the  plants 
and  factories  at  the  lighter  work  inexperi- 


enced women  have  proved  themselves 
able  to  turn  out  a  greater  quantity  of  ma- 
terial than  skilled  men.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  mustered  more  than  195,000  women 
into  the  munitions  industry  and  has  had 
them  taught  some  of  the  most  intricate 
processes  of  shell-making.  One  young 
dressmaker  who  volunteered  was  put  at 
a  machine  which  was  supposed,  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  workman,  to  turn  out 
thirty  shell-parts  an  hour.  This  woman's 
output  is  now  seventy-five  an  hour.  An- 
other expert  is  a  young  typist  who  had  five 
brothers  in  the  army.  This  girl  is  now  a 
most  expert  machinist. 

THE  "ANNUAL  ORDER"  PLAN 

In  Germany  before  the  war  many  man- 
ufacturing plants  were  required  in  time  of 
peace  to  devote  a  certain  period  each  year 
to  turning  out  munitions.  The  experience 
gained  in  time  of  peace  enabled  these  fac- 
tories to  be  converted  into  munition  plants 
immediately  and  without  friction  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  under  consideration  putting 
into  effect  some  such  plan  in  the  United 
States.  Take,  for  example,  the  manu- 
facturers of  cash  registers.  This  industry 
is  well  organized.  It  employs  under  good 
factory  conditions  thousands  of  skilled 
men.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  com- 
mercial demand  for  cash  registers  might  be 
expected  to  dwindle  away  at  once  to  al- 
most nothing.  If  plans  now  in  the  making 
become  effective  the  cash  register  compan- 
ies would  be  at  once  converted  into  muni- 
tion plants  to  make  whatever  part  of  a 
shell  or  a  gun  or  a  rifle  they  were  best 
equipped  to  make.  In  preparation  for 
such  an  eventuality  it  has  been  made 
possible  by  Congress  to  give  to  the  cash 
register  manufacturers  annual  orders  for 
five  or  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the 
stuff  they  would  be  required  to  make  in 
time  of  war.  Congress  has  given  the  War 
Department  $250,000  to  be  expended  in 
such  "annual  educational  orders." 

The  automobile  manufacturers  are  in 
the  same  posture.  The  making  of  auto- 
mobiles is  being  standardized.  There  are 
one  hundred  makers  of  motor  cars  in  the 
United  States.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  keep  only  twenty-five  factories  at  work 
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turning  out  automobiles.  The  others  on  a 
prearranged  plan  could  be  converted  at 
once  into  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
supplies  and  munitions  on  which  they  had 
had  conditional  and  experimental  work 
in  time  of  peace. 

A  CENSUS  OF  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES 

No  aspect  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
work  of  the  Council  is  more  encouraging 
than  the  attitude  of  private  manufacturers 
toward  this  whole  questionof  preparedness. 
Even  before  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense was  organized,  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  conducted  a  nation-wide 
inquiry  to  discover:  first,  what  American 
industry  can  actually  produce  in  munitions 
of  war;  secondly,  to  apply  that  knowledge 
in  a  practical  way  which  would  put  plants 
in  this  country  into  the  service  of  the 
Government  behind  the  Army  and  Navy; 
thirdly,  to  form  an  organization  of  skilled 
labor  that  will  not  be  called  from  its  job 
when  war  comes  and  that  will  not  allow 
skilled  laborers  to  go  to  the  front  only  to  be 
pulled  back  later  from  tasks  which  they 
should  never  have  begun.  In  England  at 
one  time  since  this  war  began,  two  great 
volunteer  organizations  were  at  work,  one 
seeking  to  induce  men  to  enlist  in  the 
army,  the  other  combing  out  of  the  new 
armies  men  who  never  should  have  enlisted 
because  they  were  so  badly  needed  in  the 
industries.  The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense will  avoid  that  situation,  at  any  rate. 
The  net  result  of  the  industrial  prepared- 
ness inquiry  now  lies  in  steel  files  in  the 
offices  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in 
the  form  of  more  than  27,000  comprehen- 
sive statements  relating  to  the  business  and 
organization  of  as  many  industrial  plants. 
The  questionnaire  was  drafted  by  experts 
and  divided  into  questions  relating  to 
business  administration,  full  details  of 
plant,  manufacture  and  production,  labor, 
transportation,  inventory  of  manufactur- 
ing and  producing  equipment  and,  most 
important  of  all,  concerning  possible  future 
arrangements  these  questions  were  asked: 

Would  you  consider  bidding  upon  regular 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  contracts  in  time  of 
peace? 

Would  you  consider  accepting  U.  S.  Army  and 


Navy  business  in  time  of  war  on  cost  plus  rr> 
sonable  profit  basis? 

Would  you  consider  accepting  "Mmnncr 
annual  educational  order"  under  thb  clause1— 

Minimum  order  for  annual  production  ■* 
Army  and  Navy  goods  will  be  accepted  with  tv 
understanding  that  such  order  will  be  rest nati 
to  that  product  for  which  the  manufacturer ; 
equipment  is  best  fitted;  also,  that  such  or£r 
shall  be  for  only  such  a  quantity  of  product  « 
will  insure  familiarity  with  the  work  upon  tfc? 
part  of  the  manufacturer's  organization. 
manufacturer  agrees  that  this  minimum  anntui 
educational  order  shall  be  put  through  the  fa.-- 
tory  in  regular  course  and  in  such  manner  ttu: 
foremen  and  those  holding  positions  of  respon- 
sibility shall  become  familiar  with  the  pctuhan- 
ties  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  these  gooes. 
In  event  of  war  the  manufacturer  will  be  a 
pec  ted  to  concentrate  upon  this  same  pradoc* 
and  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  his  entire  or- 
ganization, including  purchasing,  manufactur- 
ing, inspection,  shipping,  engineering,  cosz 
keeping,  and  administrative  departments  r* 
made  familiar  with  the  work.  M  inimum  orders 
will  not  be  of  sufficient  quantities  to  interfere 
with  manufacturer's  regular  production. 

Would  you  consider  accepting  payment  ac- 
cording to  this  clause? — 

It  is  proposed  that  payments  for  "minimus 
annual  orders"  shall  be  made  upon  the  has:* 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  inclusive  of  a5 
special  tools,  jigs,  etc.,  plus  a  reasonable  pron: 
'  In  case  special  jigs,  tools,  gauges,  or  fittings  J"r 
nccessary  for  the  production  of  these  goods,  a 
minimum  supply  shall  be  kept  on  hand,  and 
if  they  can  be  made  in  the  plant,  the  engineer- 
ing or  designing  department  shall  maintain  r 
all  times  corrected  drawings  from  which 
shop  may,  upon  short  notice,  construct  ih- 
necessary  equipment  for  quantity  product  mv 

Would  you  favor  the  enrolling  of  skilled  labcr 
according  to  this  clause? — 

In  war  as  now  waged  the  industrial  force  ha* 
become  quite  as  important  as  the  fighting  ana* . 
Skilled  mechanics  in  all  lines  of  product* * 
work  must  be  kept  from  enlistment  in  tv 
Army  and  must  be  retained  in  the  f  acton-.- 
mills,  and  mines  for  the  production  of  mur~ 
tions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  njitw 
of  these  skilled  workmen  be  listed  and  that  rv 
men  themselves  be  enrolled  in  the  Indusrr* 
Reserve.  It  is  proposed  that  a  button  or  ot by- 
distinguishing  mark  will  be  supplied  by  t> 
Government  in  the  event  of  war  to  skJt.'- 
workmcn  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  Resrrv- 
and  such  enrolment  will  be  considered  to  car- 
with  it  honors  equal  to  enrolment  in  the  ftghiir; 
army.  It  is  also  proposed  that  a  Goveranur 
card  will  be  issued  to  each  man  enlisted. 
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1  (a)  Location  of  plant  
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(c) 


U«Ut«d  pentiw,  «»«»UJ  d  jLtk  i.  tu  ) 

3  Population  of  city  4  City  map  attached?  .  .5  Blue-prints  attached  (a)  ground  plan 


with  building  locations?  (b)  floor  plans?  , 

6  Total  ground  area,  7  Ground  area  unoccupied  available  for  expansion  

8  Building  construction .  „  .       „  „  „  „       .9  Number  of  stories  10  Insurance  rate. 


11  Floor  space  . . . .  12  Approx.  carrying  capacity  of  floors  per  sq.  ft. ... , 

13  (a)  Can  stories  be  added?.  ...(b)  how  many. ...  14  Company  offices  in  plant  or  separate. 
15 


 »  16  Sprinkler  system, . .-. 

17  (a)  Heat-developed  in  plant?  purchased?  ... 

(b)  Light-developed  in  plant  purchased  

(c) 


(PnviU  o*  ouU*4«  Mirai) 

i  s        rower  aeveiopea  u  plant  ^  purcnosea . 


Cb)  power  sow  operating  (c)  maximum  capacity  ^   || 

19  Can  plant  be  operated  at  night?  

20  Elevators— (a)  number  of  freight   .  (b)  capacity  of  largest 

ic  j  Di&tiorni  of  longest.  lcxiiTui   width ...  .... 

21  (a)  Are  facilities  ample  for  feeding  employees?. .(b)  if  largo  addition  made  to  force? 

22  (a)  Are  faculties  ample  for  housing  employees?   .(b)  if  large  addition  made  to  force? 

23  Washrooms?  ,  .-  24  Lockers  for  employees?  

25  (a)  Postal  or  Western  Union  office  in  plant?.  .(b)  number  of  telegraph  operators . 

(c)  how  many  are  not  American  citizens  

16  (a)  Telephone  switchboard  in  plant?  (b)  number  of  telephone  operators . 

(c)  hwir^yareiiotAniericantitircn*  

(d)  number  of  departmental  extensions  (e)  number  of  trunk  fines  to 

17  Auto  call  or  other  signalling  system  in  plant?. .  -  28 


A  PAGE  FROM  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

re  than  27,000  industrial  concerns  have  answered  these  and  other  questions,  and  the  information  thus 
secured  has  been  filed  confidentially  in  the  offices  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
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All  the  information  received  in  response 
to  this  nation-wide  inquiry  is  now  being 
tabulated  and  analyzed.  Only  a  few  of 
the  manufacturers  have  doubted  the  abil- 
ity of  their  plants  to  aid  the  Government 
in  war  time,  and  even  these  have  changed 
their  views  when  shown  how  little  doubt 
there  is  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
virtually  all  concerns  not  engaged  in  lines 
of  work  essential  to  the  national  needs 
would  be  stripped  of  their  labor,  either  for 
the  Army  or  for  maintaining  other  indus- 
trial plants  vital  for  the  supply  of  such 
need.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  probably 
80  per  cent,  of  the  industries  of  America 
would  of  necessity  be  mobilized  and  con- 
centrated on  producing  the  many  elements 
of  twentieth  century  warfare.  The  war 
abroad  has  taught  manufacturers  here  the 
astonishing  adaptability  of  almost  any 
industry  when  properly  inventoried  and 
organized.  A  dye  factory,  for  example, 
may  be  transformed  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  into  a  plant  for  the  production  of 
high  explosives.  How  well  this  lesson 
has  been  learned  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  in  the  tenders  of  service  received 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

ALL  THE  INDUSTRIES  FALL  IN  LINE 

A  large  capacity  sash  chain  maker  be- 
lieved he  could  with  little  difficulty  pro- 
duce cartridge  clips  for  rifles  and  machine 
guns,  and  a  manufacturer  of  threshing 
machinery  was  sure  he  could  make  six 
hundred  six-inch  shells  a  day. 

A  maker  of  underwear  declared  he  could 
turn  out  bandages  and  other  knit  goods 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Red  Cross 
services.  A  button  maker  thought  his 
machines  could  be  used  for  small  munitions 
work,  and  a  company  manufacturing  drugs 
stated  that  it  could  turn  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  product  into  an  adjunct  for 
making  cordite  for  shells. 

One  well-known  foundry  said  it  was  well 
equipped  to  turn  out  tools  and  machinery 
for  small  arms  and  ammunition.  A  maker 
of  belting  suggested  that  he  could  produce 
webbing  with  which  to  fasten  equipment 
on  soldiers. 

A  Buffalo  manufacturer  wrote:  "We 


look  upon  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  fill  v: 
the  blank  forwarded  to  us";  and  a  mak- 
of  pocket-knives  volunteered  to  produ,> 
various  lines  of  munitions  supplies. 

Automobile  manufacturers  have  ofTere: 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  Seve^i 
optical  makers  have  pointed  out  wbe* 
they  could  be  of  practical  aid  to  aiTrue> 
the  field.  An  extensive  tailoring  conccr 
emphasized  that  the  production  of  uro- 
forms  should  be  standardized.  One  of  tr- 
world's  leading  makers  of  printing  pre>x 
placed  himself  wholly  at  the  command « 
the  Council,  and  a  great  municipal  trar.r 
portation  system  appointed  its  chief  e> 
gineer  to  serve  the  Council's  purpose.  A 
leading  American  manufacturer  of  far- 
materials  offered  to  find  out  what  milita~ 
utilization  could  be  made  of  his  plants  in  < 
day  of  need. 

One  concern,  with  its  firm  members  bear- 
ing German  names,  wrote:  "  We  would  \x 
delighted,  as  American  citizens,  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  do  to  take  part  in  any  indus- 
trial preparedness  which  may  be  planned 
A  printing  establishment  offered  the  ser- 
vices of  its  finely  equipped  map  depart- 
ment, and  a  linotype  company  stated  tra- 
it had  a  large  quantity  of  lathes,  drilb 
milling  machines,  and  other  tools  adapte: 
for  the  production  of  shells,  fuses,  accurate 
machine  tools,  and  small  metal  parts  <J 
any  kind  requiring  extreme  precision. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
comment  on  this  piece  of  work  which  ml 
form  the  basis  for  the  programme  of  in- 
dustrial preparedness  of  the  Council  <r- 
National  Defense  is  this: 

With  this  accomplishment  comes  not  mere 
a  better  understanding  between  the  busnw 
men  of  America  and  their  Government,  but 
marks  almost  dramatically  the  entrance  of  t.v 
trained,  non-partisan  engineer,  doing  hrs 
on  the  sole  basis  of  efficiency,  integrity.  i% 
Americanism,  into  the  affairs  of  the  Gow- 
ment. 

But  the  greatest  service  which  the  commit  t:- 
has  rendered  to  our  people  and  Government  h- 
bcen  to  drive  home  the  vital,  irresistible  iru 
that  in  war,  as  now  waged,  battles  are  woo  ls, 
alone  by  fighting  men  but  by  the  fighting  > 
dustries  of  a  nation. 
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used  to  insure  prompt  deliv 


THE  MANDARIN 

POSTAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  METHODS 
ERY  BETWEEN  REMOTE  POINTS 


TN  China  the  National  Post  Office  delivers  mail  twelve  times  a  day  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  shows  a  yearly  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  and  in  other  ways  illustrates 
a  capacity  for  governmental  administration  thai  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  of  the 
rtra:c<;t  Republic.    The  following  photographs  tell  the  story  of  its  difficulties  and  achievements. 


TRANSPORTING  THE  MAILS  BY  CABLE 

China  now  belongs  to  the  Postal  Union  and  has  a  most  eilicient  service  at  very  low  rates  I  hough  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  belongs  to  foreigners  who  built  up  the  system,  vet  without  the  progressive  attitude  ot  the 
Government  and  the  hard  work  of  the  thousands  of  Chinese  employees  ihe  service  would  be  a  failure 
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PRIMITIVE   POSTAL  VANS  IN  YUNNAN 

Koads  in  China  are  deplorably  bad  and  transportation  inland  is  practically  done  by  carriers,  mounted  or  afoor 

but  whenever  possible  rude  native  carts  are  employed 


WINGED  MERCURIES  OK  THE  MAILS 

More  daily  deliveries  of  mail  have  been  instituted  in  China  than  is  customary  in  many  counir.es  In  *imc  ■<> 
the  cities  there  are  twelve  deliveries  daily.    Special  delivery  letters  are  despatched  by  couriers  on  bicycles 
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ACROSS  RIVERS  ON  INFLATED  HIDES 

Although  means  of  communication  in  the  Orient  are  in  an  undeveloped  state,  postal  rates  arc  very  low  and  the 
Post  Office  imposes  perhaps  smaller  fees  for  the  transmission  of  mails  than  does  any  other  country 


A   POSTAL  SAMPAN 

Notwithstanding  the  low  transmission  rates,  the  Post  Office  last  year  paid  all  its  own  expenses  and  showed  a 

surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 


I 


A  MOLNIhD  COURIER 
IhtHltandl  Of  fast  couriers  are  maintained  in  the  interior.    The  courier  leads  a  dangerous  life,  bnvvi 

floods,  exposure,  pestilence,  and  highwaymen 
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A  WHEELBARROW  MAIL  ROL  I F 

This  slow  method  is  used  only  in  parts  of  the  country  where  no  roads  exist,  oil  en  naoni  a  ting  that  narrow 

paths  between  the  fields  be  used 
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A  CAMEL  MAIL  CARAVAN  IN  MONGOLIA 

In  ten  years  the  number  of  postal  establishments  in  China  increased  from  1,626  to  8.51 1  and  the  monev-ordfT 

transactions  from  $1,230,000  to  $27,000,000 


A  MAIL  CART  IN  TURKESTAN 

On  the  longest  courier  line  in  the  world.    It  traverses  deserts  and  crosses  mountain  ranges  for  a  total  distant 

of  3,0.4}  miles 
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HOW  CAN  I  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY? 


THE   WAY  TO  OFFER  ONES  SERVICES  IN   INDUSTRY,  IN  THE  ARMY,  AND  IN  THE  NAVY 

WHAT  can  I  do  in  case  of  lion  men  in  the  field  there  would  be  enough 

war?"   That  was  a  com-  war  work  for  everybody,  women  as  well  as 

mon  question  from  Feb-  men.    And  if  the  United  States  has  occa- 

ruary  i  st  on.  Well,  what  sion  to  fight  its  battles  with  some  other 

would  you  do?  country's  millions  it  will  have  all  this  "  be- 

Examine  yourself.    You  will  probably  hind-the-line  work"  to  do  just  the  same, 

find  that  the  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  The  Council  of  National   Defense  has 

to  practise  deep  breathing  and  bending  been  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 

exercises  until  you  can  touch  the  floor  with  help  tell  you  what  you  can  do  in  case  of 

the  tips  of  your  fingers  without  bending  war.    It  is  a  nice  question  whether  a 

your  knees.    See  if  you  can  run  around  the  master  baker  is  not  of  more  importance 

block  four  times  without  having  an  attack  to  an  army  than  any  colonel  in  it.  A 

of  heart  failure.    Have  a  competent  per-  skilled  mechanic  who  can  perform  any  of 

son  look  at  your  feet.   The  chances  are  the  delicate  operations  involved  in  the 

ten  to  one  that  you  have  mistreated  them  making  of  a  modern  high-power  rifle  or  a 

shamefully  and  would  be  unable  to  walk  big  gun  is  the  equivalent  of  a  score  of 

five  miles  with  a  forty-pound  pack  on  soldiers.    Ten  months  will  turn  almost 

your  back.    Do  not  blame  Congress  for  any  healthy,  sound  man  into  a  soldier,  but 

unpreparedness   or   the   Administration  three  times  ten  months  won't  evolve  a 

for  being  "slow  to  act"  if  you  have  a  thirty-,  skilled  rifle  maker  out  of  a  farm  hand  or 
eight-inch  chest  and  a  forty-two-inch  waist-  [^dry-goods  clerk. 

line.  One  way  to  bring  about  a  condition  Suppose  you  are  engaged  in  one  of  the 
of  national  preparedness  is  to  prepare  highly  organized  industries,  a  maker  of 
yourself  for  the  simplest  elemental  duties  automobiles,  of  dye-stuffs,  of  woolen 
of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  Cigarettes  goods,  of  optical  lenses,  of  metal  products, 
before  breakfast,  an  ingrowing  toe-nail,  The  probabilities  are  that  you  would  be 
and  a  consequent  inability  to  run  one  kept  on  your  job;  that  if  you  offer  your 
hundred  yards  are  just  as  reprehensible  as  a  services  to  the  Government  as  a  fighting 
lack  of  patriotism.  There  is  not  much  to  man  they  would  be  refused.  Suppose 
choose  between  a  man  who  can  fight  for  you  are  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  sys- 
his  country  and  won't  and  a  man  who  tern  of  communications  in  this  country, 
wants  to  fight  for  his  country  and  can't  telephone  or  telegraph.  The  chances  are 
because  he  has  not  taken  care  of  himself,  that  your  whole  industry  would  be  taken 
If  this  country  got  into  a  real  war  with  a  over  at  the  very  outbreak  of  war  and 
first-class  Power,  a  million  fighting  men  that  you  would  find  yourself,  if  not  in 
would  have  to  be  trained,  drilled,  and  dis-  Government  employ,  at  least  under  Gov- 
ciplined  as  a  first  move.  It  is  estimated  ernment  supervision,  and  in  the  service  of 
that  it  would  take  a  minimum  of  five  or  your  country  precisely  to  the  same  degree 
six  million  other  persons  to  maintain  this  as  the  man  who  went  out  in  khaki  with 
army  in  the  field,  furnish  it  with  supplies  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  Certainly  if  you 
and  munitions,  and  take  care  of  it  when  it  were  a  skilled  mechanic,  a  tool  maker,  or  a 
is  sick  and  wounded.  Plum  jam,  gun  man  accustomed  to  the  use  of  machinery, 
oil,  rubber  boots,  sandpaper,  tooth  powder,  you  would  not  be  among  the  first  to  be  shot 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  tobacco  are  by  the  enemy.  Trained  and  skilled  pro- 
just  about  as  essential  to  the  modern  ducers  are  even  more  indispensable  in 
soldier  in  the  field  as  cartridges  or  powder  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace.  The 
or  high-explosive  shells.  If  the  United  larger  the  number  of  men  required  in  the 
States  should  have  occasion  to  put  a  mil-  fighting  line  the  heavier  the  responsibility 
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that  falls  upon  the  producer  behind  the 
firing  line.  Not  only  must  he  produce  for 
the  civilian  population  but  he  must  make 
good  the  shortage  caused  by  the  .with- 
drawal of  men  from  industry  to  the  army. 
Several  million  men  are  employed  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  transportation 
on  the  railroads,  steamboats,  and  trolley 
lines.  The  utmost  care  would  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Government  in  disturbing 
these  men  or  in  calling  upon  them  to  fight. 
Transportation  is  an  absolute  essential 
of  effective  warfare,  just  as  essential  as  the 
making  of  munitions,  for  the  munitions, 
once  made,  do  not  become  of  value  until 
they  are  carried  to  the  fighting  men. 

The  experience  of  the  war  in  Europe 
has  taught,  too,  the  necessity  of  leaving  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  on  the  land  to 
insure  adequate  crops.  A  man  who  raises 
wheat  or  corn  or  produces  meats  is  also 
engaged  in  war  work.  Professional  men 
(except  doctors),  unskilled  labor,  and 
clerks  would  all  be  free  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices without  much  danger  of  being  re- 
jected on  the  score  that  they  were  more 
useful  in  their  ordinary  occupations.  Men 
too  old  to  fight  and  not  engaged  in  the 
production  of  war  supplies  could  find  em- 
ployment in  time  of  war  in  one  capacity 
or  another  with  the  Red  Cross.  That  or- 
ganization for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  is 
now  expanding  and  modernizing  its  organ- 
ization so  as  to  prepare  for  eventualities. 
It  is  conducting  classes  in  nursing,  first- 
aid  classes,  and  work  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  its  field  of  activity.  If  you, 
man  or  woman,  want  to  do  Red  Cross 
work  or  prepare  yourself  to  do  Red  Cross 
work  in  time  of  war,  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  bring  you  a  reply  if  you  state 
your  qualifications  and  tell  what  volunteer 
service  you  think  you  can  best  render. 

ASK  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

If  you  want  to  render  any  other  form  of 
war  service,  or  if  you  are  in  doubt  about 
what  you  should  do,  the  Council  of  Nat- 
ional Defense  will  tell  you.  An  account  of 
what  the  National  Council  is  and  what  it  is 
doing  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine. At  present  it  is  mapping  and  dia- 
gramming the  resources  of  this  country, 


having  in  mind  both  men  and  material 
It  is  divided  into  committees  covering 
various  aspects  of  preparation.  You  have 
only  to  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whose  subject  interests  you  and 
offer  your  services  to  be  told  what  you 
should  do  and  what  use  can  be  made  of  you. 
And  remember,  if  you  are  the  head  of  a 
business  and  the  business  can  be  useful, 
it  is  better  to  offer  the  business  with  you 
at  its  head  than  yourself  alone.  Address 
your  inquiry  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Advisory  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  write  to  one  of  these  men 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman  Committee 
on  Medicine,  including  general  sanitation. 

Samuel  Gompers,  Chairman  Committee  oo 
Labor,  including  conservation  of  health  and 
welfare  of  workers. 

Daniel  Willard,  Chairman  of  Committee  oo 
Transportation  and  Communication. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Science  and  Research,  including 
and  education. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  Committer 
on  Raw  Materials,  Minerals,  and  Metals. 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Munitions  Manufacturing,  including  stand- 
ardization and  industrial  relations. 

Julius  Rosen waid,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Supplies,  including  food  and  clothing. 

In  war  with  Germany  under  present 
conditions  the  most  immediate  needs,  of 
course,  are  the  organization  of  industry 
and  commerce,  including  overseas  ship- 
ping and  its  protection.  This  is  all  work 
of  people  behind  the  lines  which  enables 
the  men  actually  fighting  to  continue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  an  unorganized  way 
all  of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing or  sending  anything  to  the  Allies 
have  been  releasing  just  that  much  of  the 
Allied  man-power  to  fight.  The  only 
difference  is  that  if  we  were  properly 
organized  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  a  re  doing. 

Any  one  who  can  do  anything  in  indus- 
try necessary  in  war  or  in  transportation 
should  write  to  the  proper  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  National  Defense. 

So  much  for  the  man  who  can  best  serve 
his  country  by  staying  on  his  job.  Now 
for  the  five  or  six  million  who  are  eligible 
to  become  fighting  men. 
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Any  one  who  can  help  defend  our  coasts 
or  can  sail  or  fight  at  sea  should  apply  to 
the  commandant  of  the  nearest  naval 
district.  There  is  a  place  for  almost  every 
one  in  one  of  the  five  classes  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

FOR  EX-OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  first  class  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
the  one  which  is  naturally  the  most  de- 
sirable includes  ex-officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy.  Men  with  this  experience  who  are 
physically  fit  should  join  the  Fleet  Reserve, 
in  which  officers  receive  two  months'  pay 
and  men  from  $50  to  $100  a  year.  The 
members  of  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  have 
active  duty  in  peace  times  only  at  their 
own  request.  In  war  times  they  are  under 
regular  naval  discipline. 

If  you  are  a  seafaring  man  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  and  you 
want  to  serve  on  a  fighting  ship  in  time 
of  war,  go  to  the  commandant  of  the  near- 
est naval  district  and  tell  him  that  you 
are  a  candidate  for  Class  II,  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  He  will  give  you  a  pro- 
visional rank  or  rating,  and  as  you  serve 
your  yearly  instruction  you  will  get  your 
retaining  pay.  You  will  be  assigned 
to  a  position  for  war  service,  and  in  case  of 
war  you  not  only  can  but  must  respond 
to  the  call. 

The  men  of  Classes  I  and  1 1  are  the  only 
men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  will  be  sent 
to  the  fighting  ships. 

MEN  IN  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

If  you  are  an  American  sailorman  on  a 
ship  that  can  be  of  any  auxiliary  use  in 
time  of  war  and  are  not  particularly  set 
on  getting  on  a  man-of-war,  the  wise  thing 
to  do  is  to  notify  the  commandant  nearest 
your  home  port  that  you  want  to  join  the 
third  class  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  It  requires  no  training  other 
than  your  regular  work,  but  you  get  a 
couple  of  months'  pay  a  year  for  having 
your  name  listed  to  be  ready  to  do  exactly 
as  the  Navy  says  in  time  of  war.  If  you 
were  the  captain  of  a  tanker  that  the  Navy 
wanted  in  war  time  and  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  as  soon  as  you  were  notified 
you  would  take  orders  from  the  Navy 
instead  of  your  company.    1  f  the  company 
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had  put  the  ship  in  the  Naval  Reserve  be- 
fore the  war  the  arrangements  for  compen- 
sation would  already  have  been  made. 
Otherwise,  you  would  proceed  just  the 
same,  only  legally  you  would  have  cap- 
tured your  own  ship  and  the  company 
could  arrange  for  the  compensation  later. 

If  you  were  a  sailor  on  such  a  ship  you 
would  either  serve  under  the  Navy  or 
lose  your  job.  Consequently,  the  part  of 
wisdom  is  for  all  Americans  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  not  bent  on  active  fighting  to 
join  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve,  gain 
the  retaining  pay,  and  add  tremendously 
to  the  Navy's  ability  to  change  from  a 
peace  to  a  war  basis  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. But  there  is  in  all  classes  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  one  thing  to  remember. 
Don't  join  unless  you  mean  to  do  what  you 
agree  to  on  enrolment.  Forty  per  cent,  of 
the  paper  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
vanished  on  the  call  to  the  Border.  There 
can  be  nothing  like  this  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. The  Navy  intends  literally  to  take 
people  at  their  word.  The  Naval  Reserve 
is  an  organization  for  war  purposes  and 
war  is  a  serious  business. 

THE  NAVAL  COAST  DEFENSE  RESERVE 

If  you  are  an  amateur  sailor,  or  a  fisher- 
man, or  coastwise  sailor,  or  tugboat  hand, 
or  in  the  lighter  service,  or  suchlike,  you 
probably  can  be  useful  to  the  command- 
ant of  your  district  in  coast  patrol,  and 
you  ought  to  go  see.  The  commandant 
has  power  to  enrol  in  Class  I V,  the  Naval 
Coast  Defense  Reserve,  anybody  and 
everybody  that  he  will  have  use  for  in 
time  of  war.  Obviously  he  would  want 
sailors  for  patrol-boat  work,  but  less  ob- 
vious and  just  as  necessary  are  a  lot  of 
shore  workers.  He  may  need  anything, 
typewriters,  watchmen,  electricians,  ma- 
rine engineers,  marine  lawyers,  men  who 
can  supply  patrol  ships  and  repair  them. 
If  you  want  to  do  something  for  the  Coast 
Patrol  and  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and 
will  write  to  the  commandant  telling 
him  your  age,  experience,  and  what  you 
think  you  can  do,  your  letter  will  be  given 
intelligent  consideration,  and  if  you  can 
be  useful  you  will  get  the  opportunity. 

But  if  you  are  working  in  a  shipyard,  do 
not  apply  to  do  other  work,  through 
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your  own  employer  you  can  become  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Class  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  as  such  the  Govern- 
ment would  rather  keep  you  where  you 
are  or  move  you  when  it  is  advisable  thar. 
to  have  the  beginning  of  war  upset  aO 
shipbuilding  and  repairing  by  all  the 
shipbuilders  rushing  off  to  try  to  join  the 
active  parts  of  the  Navy.  That  would  Jo 
much  more  harm  than  good. 

FLIERS  OR  AVIATION  MECHANICS 

If  you  can  build,  repair,  maintain,  or 
fly  an  airplane,  and  you  prefer  the  naval 
air  service  to  the  army  air  service,  yon 
can  join  the  fifth  class.  The  district 
commandants  have  this  in  charge  also. 

All  five  classes  of  the  NavaJ  Reserve 
get  pay.    Classes  1  and  III  get  pay  oc 
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the  basis  of  their  previous  experience. 
The  other  three  classes  get  paid  every 
year  as  they  do  their  three  weeks'  active 
service.  In  times  of  peace  they  cannot 
be  forced  to  do  active  service,  although 
the  Navy  does  not  want  men  who  do  not 
intend  to  do  this  active  service.  If 
it  is  not  done,  of  course  there  is  no  pay. 
All  classes  receive  full  pay  of  their  rank 
in  active  service. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  donate  his  services 
to  the  Government  he  can  join  the  Volun- 
teer Naval  Reserve  in  any  of  the  five  classes 
enumerated,  and  his  status  and  duties 
will  be  just  the  same  as  if  he  were  in  the 
regular  reserve  except  that  he  will  get  no 
pay. 

During  the  last  two  summers  there  has 
been  a  training  cruise  for  civilians  given 
by  the  Navy,  popularly  called  the  Naval 
Plattsburg.  These  cruises  were  training 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  but  men  who  went 
on  them  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  they  enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

THE  NAVAL  MILITIA 

There  is  still  another  way  of  rendering 
oneself  eligible  for  war  service  in  the  Navy 
without  going  permanently  into  the  regu- 
lar service.  The  Naval  Militia  of  the  dif- 
ferent seaboard  and  lake  states  affords  a 
man  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  business.  The  Naval  Militia 
is  subject  to  some  of  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  the  land  militia.  Dual  control, 
even  under  the  so  called  federalization  of 
militia,  is  not  an  effective  military  arrange- 
ment. But  any  man  who  joins  the  Naval 
Militia  will  be  a  member  of  a  force  which 
the  Navy  intends  to  use  in  case  of  need, 
and  therefore  he  would  be  sure  of  being  of 
service. 

The  Naval  Militia  has  not  had  such  a 
test  as  the  land  troops  had  on  the  Border, 
and  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  quite  the 
same  test,  for  in  any  active  service  their 
numbers  are  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
Regular  Navy  than  are  the  land  militia 
forces  to  the  Regular  Army.  However, 
the  failure  of  the  militia  system  on  land, 
as  exemplified  on  the  Mexican  border,  is 
likely  to  militate  against  the  future  of 
the  state  naval  organizations. 


You  can  find  out  how  to  join  the  naval 
militia  by  writing  to  h:e  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  following  states  and  territories, 
at  the  capital  of  each: 

Missouri 


California 
Connecticut 
District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

Washington 
Wisconsin 


There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  Navy 
which  has  a  use  for  certain  kinds  of  men. 
The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  can  use  a 
limited  number  of  men  of  good  education 
who  have  traveled,  are  good  linguists, 
and  know  foreign  conditions.  If  you 
have  these  qualifications  and  have  a  de- 
sire to  serve,  you  should  write  directly 
to  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

If  you  want  to  do  your  part  in  seeing 
that  the  country  has  an  army  that  would 
have  a  fair  chance  in  any  fight,  the  first 
and  most  useful  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
write  to  your  Senator  and  Representative 
in  Congress,  urging  him  to  work  and  vote 
for  universal  service. 

THE  ARMY  RESERVE 

The  Regular  Army,  like  the  Navy,  has  a 
Reserve  and,  like  the  Navy,  it  is  anxious 
to  get  all  its  ex-officers  and  men  on  its 
rolls. 

If  you  have  served  in  the  Army  you  can 
enrol  in  the  Reserve  for  four  years.  In 
war  you  will  be  called  to  active  service. 
In  peace  you  may  be  called  for  fifteen  days' 
service  a  year,  but  this  is  not  obligatory. 
As  a  private  you  will  receive  $24  a  year  and 
pay  for  all  service  performed.  As  an 
officer  the  pay  is  more,  corresponding  to 
rank. 

If  you  have  had  no  Regular  Army  ser- 
vice but  nevertheless  wish  to  join  the 
Reserve  as  a  private,  the  Army  will  take 
you  on  its  rolls — that  is,  if  you  are  in  good 
health  and  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 
You  will  get  nothing  for  being  on  the  rolls. 
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If  you  are  called  for  training  in  peace  and 
respond  to  the  call  you  will  be  paid  for  the 
time  you  serve.  In  war  you  will  be  called 
and,  of  course,  paid.  This  class  of  reserve 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  etc.,  because  no  training 
is  provided.  It  amounts  merely  to  a 
man's  signifying  in  peace  time  that  if  a 
war  comes  he  will  volunteer  for  the  length 
of  the  war.  The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army 
has,  however,  taken  advantage  of  this 
provision  to  enrol  a  reserve  and  it  is  at 
present  training  men  in  aviation — the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  son  among 
others.  There  is  an  aviation  officer  at 
each  department  headquarters  who  will 
take  care  of  any  applicants,  or  a  request 
to  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  bring  all  the  necessary  forms  to 
fill  out. 

To  join  the  Army  Reserve  as  private 
in  any  of  the  other  branches,  the  applicant 
should  go  to  the  nearest  recruiting  station 
or  write  to  the  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  A., 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  ex-Army  officer  can  join  the  Reserve 
in  the  rank  at  which  he  left  the  Army  by 
writing  to  the  Adjutant  General. 

Any  one  else  who  wishes  to  join  the 
Army  Reserve  Corps  as  an  officer  must 
take  an  examination  before  a  board  of 
officers  of  the  branch  of  the  service  in 
which  he  wishes  to  serve.  Any  man  of 
good  character  and  health  and  not  above 
the  age  limit  who  can  pass  this  examina- 
tion can  become  an  officer. 

The  age  limit  for  second  lieutenants  is 
32,  for  first  lieutenants  is  36,  for  captains 
is  40,  and  for  majors  is  45.  In  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  the  Army  has 
detailed  an  officer  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  fit  men  for  the  officers'  examination, 
but  these  courses  aresupposed  tobeonly  for 
men  who  went  to  Plattsburg  or  some  similar 
camp.  If  you  live  elsewhere  and  want  to 
become  an  officer  you  will  have  to  find  some 
one  who  can  prepare  you  for  the  examina- 
tions. About  the  only  way  to  find  such  a 
person  is  to  go  to  the  nearest  Army  post 
and  ask  the  officer  in  command  if  there  is 
not  some  one  whom  he  can  recommend  and 


also  if  he  does  not  know  other  men  who 
want  to  study  for  these  examinations  so 
that  you  can  form  a  part  of  a  class. 

This  is  not  nearly  so  hopeless  as  it 
sounds,  for  there  are  all  over  the  country 
many  of  these  classes  in  operation,  and 
there  is  even  at  least  one  mail-order  course 
of  instruction. 

In  aviation  only  men  between  2 1  and  27 
are  given  training  and  only  men  between 
21  and  30  are  examined  for  commissions. 
But  men  between  these  ages  who  can  fly 
are  needed. 

It  will  not  help  those  who  have  already 
completed  their  education  to  know  that 
the  Government  details  officers  to  various 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions 
to  give  instruction  to  fit  their,  graduates  to 
be  Reserve  officers,  but  all  men  who  can 
influence  boys  in  institutions  that  give  such 
military  instruction  can  help  toward 
making  a  Reserve  officer  by  encouraging 
students  to  take  these  courses. 

Aside  from  the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  a 
man  who  wishes  to  serve  his  country  at 
the  front  can  join  the  National  Guard  of 
the  state  in  which  he  lives. 

No  man  who  is  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old  or  who  has  any  one  dependent 
on  his  earnings  should  join  the  National 
Guard  unless  as  an  officer.  This  is  because 
older  men  are  not  as  good  stuff  to  make 
soldiers  of  and  because  men  with  depend- 
ents cause  suffering  and  economic  loss 
to  their  community  which  unburdened 
younger  men  do  not.  Young  men  who 
joined  the  National  Guard  would  certainly 
have  a  chance  to  serve  in  any  immediate 
crisis,  but  they  would  also  be  in  danger 
of  helping  perpetuate  an  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  national  defense. 

The  whole  question  of  how  a  man  can 
best  serve  the  United  States  in  war  is 
difficult  to  answer,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  the  country's  various 
kinds  of  abilities.  The  plans  on  which  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  working 
will  serve  this  purpose  if  there  is  a  uni- 
versal service  law  by  the  time  they  are 
completed.  Without  that  the  plans  will 
not  be  effective. 
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PAYING  OFF  THE  MORTGAGE  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOW    THE    BRITISH    GOVERNMENT    "COMMANDEERED"    AMERICAN    SECURITIES   HELD  BY 
BRITISH   CITIZENS   AND  HOW   MORE  THAN   % 1 ,200,000,000  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROAD 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  FOUND  THEIR  WAY  HOME  OUR  GIGANTIC 

LOANS  TO  THE  ALLIES— WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE   A  "CREDITOR  NATION" 

BY 

ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 

American  Finance  was  slowly  recovering  from  tbe  seismic  shock  of  the  European 
War's  outbreak.  Tbe  Stock  Exchange  bad  been  reopened.  Approximately  $$,000,000,000 
of  a  pre-war  debt  to  Great  Britain  bad  been  paid,  and  America  bad  emerged  /rem  the 
category  of  debtor  nations.  Then  came  tbe  rush  of  war  orders  and  tbe  tremendous  sale  of 
American  goods  to  tbe  Entente  governments. 

Then,  to  pay  for  these  goods,  a  British  and  French  commission  came  to  this  country 
in  September,  1915,  with  tbe  avowed  intention  of  borrowing  $1 ,000,000,000. 


/MERICAN  bankers  were  astounded 
i  at  the  request.  It  was  not  .so 
%  much  that  the  Englishmen 
^  and  Frenchmen  demanded  an 
unsecured  loan  as  the  preposter- 
ous size  of  the  suggested  credit.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  government  loans 
in  times  of  national  crises,  the  largest  loan 
ever  made  in  this  country  was  for 
$162,000,000  on  behalf  of  the  subway  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  raising  of  this 
sum  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  It  was  figured  that  every  "dis- 
tributing" bond  house  in  America  with  all 
their  possible  customers  could  not  absorb 
more  than  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000. 
Sincerely  convinced  as  the  leading  Ameri- 
can bankers  were  of  this  fact,  they  finally 
agreed  to  make  it  half  a  billion,  and  not 
until  the  last  moment  did  the  foreign 
commission  give  up  its  idea  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Great  Britain  and  France  would  never 
have  been  able  to  borrow  even  half  a 
billion  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tact,  dip- 
lomacy, and  finesse  of  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  Lord  Reading.  Along  with 
the  war's  first  two  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Reginald  McKenna,  Lord  Reading,  Chief 


Justice  of  England,  formerly  the  Jewish 
lawyer,  Rufus  Isaacs,  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  such  success  as  England  has 
had  in  her  war  finance.  Although  he  once 
said  that  he  really  knew  nothing  about 
business,  and  made  his  reputation  as  a  great 
prosecuting  attorney,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  eight  years  of  apparently  fruitless 
youthful  experience  as  a  stock  broker  and 
his  insight  into  finance,  gained  from  his 
many  famous  legal  cases,  had  trained  Mr. 
Isaacs's  mind  to  a  point  where  he  could  be 
supremely  useful  to  his  country  in  her  hour 
of  financial  strain. 

But  even  the  proceeds  of  the  great  half- 
billion-dollar  loan  began  to  give  out  by 
April,  1916.  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia have  all  sent  great  quantities  of  gold 
to  this  country,  and  it  is  still  flowing  in 
at  this  writing  in  unheard-of  amounts. 
But  it  would  be  as  disastrous  to  us  as  to 
Europe  itself  to  absorb  all  their  gold. 
"Small"  credits  of  $50,000,000  have 
been  obtained  from  American  banks  by 
the  Allied  countries,  but  these  do  not  go 
far.  By  the  summer  of  1916  the  inevitable 
and  eventual  series  of  secured  loans  began. 
In  other  words,  Britain  could  no  longer 
pay  for  her  imports  except  either  by  sell- 
ing back  American  securities  to  us  or  tor- 
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rowing  from  us  with  such  securities  as 
collateral. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
American  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  com- 
ing back  in  a  fairly  steady  stream,  sold 
directly  by  their  owners.  The  total  has 
amounted  to  perhaps  $  1 ,000,000,000.  But 
even  this  was  not  enough.  The  British 
Government  must  commandeer,  or  "mo- 
bilize," American  securities  and  feed  them 
back  to  us  as  the  exigency  demanded. 
Critics  of  the  British  Treasury  have  de- 
scribed this  as  a  system  of  semi-compulsory 
or  forced  loans  for  which  history  offers 
no  parallel.  But  the  British  public  had 
been  gradually  led  up  to  it  by  dark  hints 
and  by  such  announcements  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  those  forbidding  new  foreign  in- 
vestments and  bank  loans  upon  them. 
In  November,  1915,  the  Treasury  officials 
and  Lord  Cunliffe,  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  conferred  with  the  heads  of 
insurance  companies  and  investment  trusts. 

BRITAIN  "MOBILIZES"  OUR  SECURITIES 

The  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
at  once  handed  over  to  the  Government 
something  like  a  score  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  American  securities.  The  mere 
physical  transfer  involved  great  clerical 
and  other  difficulties,  but  was  conducted 
with  remarkable  celerity.  The  trustees 
of  four  trust  funds  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  turned  in  $25,000,000  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  bonds.  Later 
reports  from  twenty  investment  trusts 
showed  that  from  30  per  cent,  to  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  their  holdings  of  "Ameri- 
cans" had  been  turned  in,  in  one  case 
amounting  to  $5,000,000. 

"  We  do  not  consider  it  a  time  to  haggle 
about  terms,"  said  Mr.  Robert  Fleming 
at  the  meeting  of  oneof  these  trusts.  "Our 
existence  as  a  great  World  Power  is  at 
stake.  We  know  a  great  many  businesses 
ministering  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
that  have  been  making  huge  profits. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  ordinary  shares  of  any  shipping, 
armament,  coal,  oil,  rubber,  or  other  manu- 
facturing concerns  which  have  benefited 
by  the  war.  Our  investments  are  mainly 
prior  charges,  with  fixed  rates  of  interest 
or  dividends.  We  have  not  been  war 


profiters  at  all.  But  equality  of  sacrifice  is 
impossible  to  adjust,  1  fear." 

But  the  Government  did  not  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  patriotism  of  the  Britishers 
Investors  were  at  liberty  either  to  sell  o: 
lend  their  securities  to  the  Treasury  .  1: 
they  sold  it  was  at  the  prices  prevailing 
in  New  York,  in  many  cases  the  highest 
on  record.  "Aside  from  patriotism,"  said 
Mr.  Fleming,  "why  should  any  one  her* 
hold  American  railway  4's  at  95  when  he 
can  buy  first  class  English  4's  around  803 
Americans  are  not  down  but  English  de- 
bentures are  off  twenty  points."  If  the 
investor  lent  his  securities,  the  Treasury 
paid  him  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  a  year 
in  addition  to  the  interest.  If  it  should 
sell  them  without  the  owner's  consent,  as 
it  reserved  the  right  to  do,  it  would  pa\ 
him  2  j  per  cent,  above  the  price. 

That  thousands  of  Britishers  were  pa- 
triotic enough  to  respond  goes  without 
saying.  Early  in  the  war,  even  before 
mobilization  was  hinted  at,  a  Scotsman 
who  had  previously  sent  his  securities 
abroad  to  escape  taxation  voluntarih 
sold  them  and  invested  in  Government 
bonds.  Even  while  the  New  York  and 
London  stock  exchanges  were  closed  in 
the  summer  of  1914,  an  English  peer  sold 
1,000  shares  of  Great  Northern  at  a  price 
below  its  real  worth  because  he  felt  that 
he  must  do  his  part.  One  of  his  sons  had 
been  killed  and  the  other  wounded  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne. 

THE  "MOBILIZATION "  IS  EXTENDED 

At  first  the  Treasury  called  only  for 
fifty  or  sixty  American  railroad  bonds. 
Nor  would  it  take  less  than  $25,000  at  first 
from  any  one  individual.  Then  the  limit 
was  dropped  to  $5,000  and  at  the  present 
writing  they  are  discussing  the  advisability 
of  taking  less  than  that  amount.  The 
early  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  has  stretched  out 
to  a  thousand  or  so,  including  all  manner 
of  railroad  and  industrial  stocks.  The 
early  "schemes"  of  mobilization  included 
only  securities  in  the  United  States,  and 
English  financial  journals  pointedly  re- 
ferred to  the  omission  of  Canadian  Pacific 
stock  and  said  that  "it  is  obviously  unde- 
sirable that  control  of  this  great  Canadian 
railway  should  pass  out  of  British  hands.'' 
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►  ut  the  later  schemes  swept  into  the  re- 
Mitless  maw  of  the  war  god  the  shares 
f  not  only  every  Canadian  railroad  but 
Hose  of  South  American  railroads,  bonds 
f  the  governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Jlanada,  Chile,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Holland, 
apan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  the  Swiss 
Government  Federal  Railways,  and  of  the 
ities  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm. 

In  June,  1916,  Chancellor  McKenna 
old  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  would 
>e  necessary  to  place  a  super-tax  of  10 
>er  cent,  a  year  on  the  incomes  of  all  per- 
>ons  owning  American  securities.  This 
.vould  be  two  shillings  on  the  pound,  and 
le  told  the  House  that  the  steady  stream 
wvhich  had  been  flowing  in  for  many  months 
had  now  become  a  mere  trickle,  not  be- 
cause the  supply  was  exhausted,  but  because 
holders  required  "a  spur  to  remind  them 
of  their  true  duty  to  their  country."  He 
hoped  that  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  secure  all  that  it  required  without  going 
further  than  this  proposal,  but  if  the  tax 
proved  inoperative  he  would  have  to  make 
it  five,  ten,  or  twenty  shillings  on  the 
pound. 

Some  very  severe  remarks  were  made  by 
critics  of  the  Government  upon  this  appli- 
cation of  compulsion  to  owners  of  property. 
The  Chancellor  turned  upon  his  critics 
and  asked  why  they  were  so  suddenly  to 
have  these  extraordinary  feelings  about 
their  own  shares.  "Why  should  they  not 
give  up  these  shares  as  they  had  given 
up  the  lives  of  their  relatives  and  were  will- 
ing to  give  them  up?  Why  were  these 
shares  suddenly  to  have  a  marked  circle 
around  them  with  a  notice,  'Advance  so 
far  and  no  further?'  The  Government  in- 
tends to  enlarge  the  circle  as  need  arises 
and  will  stop  at  no  limit." 

One  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Urban 
H.  Broughton,  had  spent  twenty-five  years 
in  the  United  States  as  an  officer  of  com- 
panies in  which  his  father-in-law,  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  had  been  interested.  When  the 
Chancellor  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Brough- 
ton arose  and  said  that  the  Chancellor 
would  be  well  advised  to  stick  to  his 
resolution. 

"The  resolution  affects  me  more  than 
any  other  man  in  England,"  he  said. 
"All  I  have  is  in  'Americans.'    I  am  per- 


fectly willing  to  give  them  up.  It  is  no 
hardship  at  all.  I  have  already  trans- 
ferred more  'Americans'  to  the  Treasury 
than  any  other  individual  in  this  country. 
I  have  lost  nothing  but  have  gained  in 
interest  and  capital."  Mrs.  Broughton 
inherited  one  third  of  an  estate  appraised 
in  1914  at  $40,000,000  and  which  must 
have  increased  since  because  of  its  large 
holdings  of  Standard  Oil.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Broughton  transferred  nearly 
$20,000,000  of  American  securities. 
Whether  Baron  Astor,  whose  holdings 
of  'Americans'  must  have  been  nearly  as 
large,  transferred  them  or  preferred  to 
pay  the  super-tax,  has  not  become  known. 
Three  duchesses  and  numerous  countesses 
who  have  interests  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  Goelet,  Reid,  Mills,  Brad- 
ley-Martin, and  .  other  great  American 
fortunes  have  also  had  an  unexampled 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  patriot- 
ism for  their  chosen  land.  And  as  the 
English  papers  have  grimly  remarked, 
England  has  taken  its  revenge  for  the 
American  invasion  of  its  peerage. 

THE  RETURN  OF  AMERICAN  SECURITIES 

How  many  securities  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  mobilized  is  unknown  to  the 
outside  world.  The  information  has  been 
refused  even  to  T;he  House  of  Commons. 
"An  all-around  game  of  secrecy  is  being 
played  by  the  Treasury  and  its  city  advis- 
ors," is  the  way  one  irate  English  critic 
puts  it.  But  there  .are  probably  excellent 
reasons  for  this  policy.  .  If  American  bond 
dealers  knew  exactly  how  many  bonds 
were  to  be  sold  by  the  New  York  agents 
of  Great  Britain,  they  would  slaughter 
values  of  even  the  most  gilt-edged  invest- 
ments; President  Loree,  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company,  has  estimated  that  in 
the  eighteen  months  ending  July  31,  1916, 
there  were  returned  to  this  country 
$1,288,773,801  of  railroad  securities.  But 
there  are  no  figures  to  show  the  total  re- 
turns of  industrial  and  public  utility 
securities,  municipal  bonds  or  mortgages, 
and  closely  or  privately  owned  mines, 
breweries,  and  factories. 

A  few  large  corporations  have  published 
returns.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation, for  example,  reported,  on  March 
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31,  1914,  that  1,285,636  of  its  common 
shares  were  held  abroad  as  compared  with 
537,809  on  September  30,  1916. 

At  times  it  is  known  that  a  single 
steamship  has  brought  approximately  25 
million  dollars'  worth  of  American  securi- 
ties from  the  British  Government  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company.  It  is  said  that  if  all 
the  securities  held  in  Great  Britain  and 
covered  by  a  single  one  of  the  many  mobil- 
ization lists  had  been  turned  into  the 
Treasury  something  like  $3,000,000,000  of 
par  values  would  have  been  added  to  the 
Government's  available  resources.  But 
of  course  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  all  turned  in.  Rumor  has  it  that 
the  British  Treasury  had  under  its  control 
in  New  York  City  at  one  time  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  American  in- 
vestments. 

But  we  do  not  need  any  more  exact 
figures  to  realize  the  extraordinary  skill 
which  has  been  required  to  feed  out  this 
enormous  volume  of  investments  without 
smashing  the  market.  In  no  other  branch 
of  trade  does  the  knowledge  that  a  large 
block  is  overhanging  the  market  have  a 
more  depressing  effect  than  in  the  marts  of 
finance.  Shrewd  and  eager  buyers  gather 
like  famished  wolves  and,  despite  the  dig- 
nity and  urbanity  of  the  banking  profes- 
sion, the  buyers  will  in  all  seriousness 
offer  prices  for  the  highest  grade  bonds  as 
ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  their  real 
worth  as  the  bid  which  an  old-clothes  ped- 
dler makes  to  the  careless  college  student 
for  a  suit  "  as  good  as  new." 

THE    ACTORS    IN    THE    FINANCIAL  DRAMA 

The  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company 
is  a  large  organization  of  highly  trained 
and  skilled  men.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  him- 
self lived  and  worked  in  London  for  many 
years.  All  the  higher  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment know  him  and  trust  him.  They 
like  him,  too,  because  he  is  no  time-server 
and  has  never  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek 
their  favor.  No  man  is  further  from  a  pre- 
tender than  is  this  direct,  blunt,  and  huge 
physical  specimen  of  mankind.  With  an 
unusual  fearlessness  he  stands  up  to  every 
storm  that  blows,  and  seeks  no  personal 
credit  for  himself  for  any  of  his  actions 
as  a  financier. 


)'S  WORK 

Mr.  Morgan's  standing  and  acquaints^ 
in  London  and  his  contribution  of  siirps 
but  outstanding  character,  together  vn; 
the  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  t> 
intricacies  of  big  finance  possessed  by  ;.: 
partners,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison  and  M- 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  have  made  his  fir 
the  natural  channel  through  which  m 
greatest  of  all  migrations  of  capital  hi 
passed. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Davison  have 
ried  on  the  negotiations  with  London, 
the  active  assistance  on  this  side  of  Messr> 
Lamont,  Porter,  and  Morrow,  the  bsi- 
named  working  out  the  complex  lea 
problems  involved. 

A  MAN  WHO  "KNOWS  SECURITIES* 

But  the  almost  incredible  mass  of  de- 
tail and  technical  work  that,  necessarily,  ts 
connected  with  the  actual  sale  of  the 
securities  has  been  attended  to  by  2 
young  man,  not  yet  thirty-five,  of  whorr 
the  public  has  never  heard,  Mr.  Arthur  M 
Anderson.  He  had  been  connected  wita 
the  firm  only  a  few  years  as  manager  U 
the  bond  department,  a  position  whoa 
importance  in  normal  times  was  probabl. 
far  less  than  the  uninitiated  might  suppose 
because  the  firm  was  not  a  distributor  ci 
bonds  and  its  main  work  was  banking, 
rather  than  investment  dealing  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  But  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  position  to-day  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

His  secret  is  the  very  simple  one  0! 
study  and  knowledge.  By  the  sheer  power 
of  driving  hard  work  he  has  mastered  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  securities  whkfj 
the  British  Government  might  have  occa- 
sion to  sell.  He  knows  the  old-fashioned 
railroad  bonds,  the  very  existence  of  which 
had  been  forgotten  by  most  bankers  and 
brokers.  He  knows  who  will  buy,  ho* 
much,  and  when. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  spent  many  weeks  in 
the  British  Treasury  offices  going  over  lists 
and  deciding  which  securities  and  how 
many  of  them  to  include  in  the  shipments 
to  America.  He  told  them  whit**  they 
could  sell  and  which  they  could  noi.  On 
this  side  he  does  the  actual  selling.  He 
does  not  give  bond  houses  and  the  invest- 
ment managers  for  rich  estates  and  in- 
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viduals  long  lists  to  paw  over.  He 
>es  not  tell  them  how  many  bonds  he 
is  to  sell,  what  the  total  amounts  are,  or 
en  the  names  of  them  all. 
"Can  you  use  half  a  million  of  North- 
n  Pacific  3$  's?"  he  asks  one  buyer.  Or 
ie  buyers  say:  "We  can  use  divisional 
>nds  to-day.  Have  you  any?"  Huge 
ms  have  been  sold  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
lange,  even  larger  amounts  privately, 
rivate  sales  as  high  as  $10,000,000  have 
•en  made,  although  usually  the  individual 
les  are  smaller.  Thirty  or  forty  separate 
ivate  sales  have  been  made  in  a  day, 
nging,  in  the  values  of  securities  involved, 
om  relatively  small  amounts  up  to  many 
illions  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN   PROPERTIES  REPURCHASED 

Even  to  sketch  or  indicate  the  variety 
f  her  securities  which  America  has  pur- 
lased  is  impossible.  Although  the  wealth 
r  this  country  had  almost  reached  a  point 
here,  perhaps,  we  might  at  least  have  be- 
nn  to  shift  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
ation,  yet  the  war  has  accomplished  in  a 
;w  brief  months  what  under  even  the 
tost  prosperous  of  normal  conditions 
'ould  have  taken  a  generation.  The  long 
sts  of  mobilized  securities  include  not 
nly  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  every  im- 
ortant  railroad  and  industrial  company, 
>ut  literally  hundreds  of  the  old  underlying 
ubsidiary  lines  out  of  which  our  great 
nodern  systems  grew,  such  as  the  United 
s'ew  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Company, 
tow  an  integral  part  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
Io  most  people  even  the  names  are  wholly 
infamiliar. 

There  is  the  6  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock 
>f  the  Tunnel  Railroad  of  St  Louis,  held 
>y  the  executors  of  some  old  estate  in 
ingland  ever  since  1889,  undisturbed  by 
>anics  until  the  war,  the  greatest  of  all 
ipheavals,  came  along.  There  is  a  little 
ocal  water  company  in  the  mountains 
)f  California  owned  by  the  British  ever 
since  the  state  was  settled  but  now  the 
property  of  local  capitalists.  A  complete 
railrc       the  New  Orleans  &  North- 


eastern, has  been  sold  back  bodily  to 
Americans.  These  are  but  random  in- 
stances. 

England  has  been  jealously  husbanding 
her  American  collateral,  trying  hard  to 
keep  what  she  prized  the  most  but  gradu- 
ally letting  go  these,  her  priceless  financial 
resources,  piece  by  piece. 

For  more  than  two  years  London  has 
been  undergoing  a  noiseless  form  of  earth- 
quake. The  financial  organization  that 
existed  there  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  has  fallen  to  pieces  bit  by 
bit.  London's  normal  business  of  banking 
for  the  world  has  been  wound  up  and  all 
the  country's  capital  has  gone  into  its  own 
government  securities.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  this  process  can  continue,  but 
already  England  and  her  allies  have  ex- 
changed the  right  to  a  large  share  of  the 
grain  and  cotton  and  beef  of  America  for 
the  promises  of  their  own  governments. 
Europe  has  given  up  a  large  share  of  the 
industrial  production  of  the  United  States 
and  has  in  its  place  only  the  income  of 
its  own  taxation. 

THE  NEW  CREDITOR  NATION 

It  will  be  hard,  not  only  for  them  but  for 
us,  to  realize  that  as  a  result  of  this  whole- 
sale migration  of  negotiable  securities 
from  one  country  to  the  other  a  great 
stream  of  interest  and  dividend  payments 
no  longer  flows  eastward  from  New  York 
but  that  a  new  stream  of  such  payments 
has  started  flowing  from  London  westward. 
For  we  have  not  only  bought  back  our  own 
obligations  and  are  taking  the  place  of 
England  and  France  as  bankers  for  Canada 
and  South  America;  we  are  actually  lend- 
ing to  English  and  French  cities.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  French  railroads 
may  have  to  borrow  in  this  country.  If 
the  war  lasts  long  enough  we  will  take  over 
Great  Britain's  interests  not  only  in  her 
own  colonies  but  in  some  of  her  own  home 
industries  as  well. 

These  are  the  events  which  are  making 
the  United  States  a  creditor  nation  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history. 
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FRANCE 

UNDER  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  THROUGH  A  SOLID  STRATUM  OF  GRAY  CHALK,  MADE  P*v 
TICABLE  BY  MODERN  ENGINEERING  AND  MADE  DESIRABLE  BY  THE  USES  TO  WHICH 
IT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  PUT  IN  THE   PRESENT  WAR — THE  LIKELIHOOD 
THAT  IT  WILL  BE  BUILT  AS  SOON  AS  PEACE  IS  DECLARED 

BY 

GORDON  D.  KNOX 


GREAT  BRITAIN  has  grown 
friendly  to  the  proposal  to 
construct  a  tunnel  between 
France  and  England.  This 
change  of  feeling  has  come 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  notably 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  there  seems 
at  last  every  probability  that  the  British 
opposition  will  now  be  definitely  with- 
drawn. 

Imagine  what  the  advantages  to  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  if  the  tunnel 
had  been  open  for  use  when  this  war  began. 
From  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of 
war  it  would  have  been  practicable  to 
send  heavy  trains  through  the  tunnel  at 
ten-minute  intervals;  in  other  words,  the 
Government  could  have  sent  more  than 
100  trains  in  every  twenty  hours,  leaving 
four  hours  in  the  day  for  the  up-keeping 
of  the  tunnel.  By  means  of  these  trains, 
00,000  tons  of  material  a  day  could  have 
been  transmitted  in  either  direction — 
which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  actual 
requirements  now.  And  if  this  facility 
in  provisioning  British  troops  were  to 
shorten  the  war  by  only  two  days,  the 
saving  in  actual  money  would  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  construction. 

As  an  engineering  feat  the  tunnel  pre- 
sents several  points  of  interest.  When 
complete  it  will  be  the  longest  tunnel  in  the 
world,  the  present  proposal  being  that  it 
should  be  thirty-three  miles  long  from  end 
to  end.  The  essential  of  the  scheme  that 
has  been  prepared  by  M.  Sartiaux,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Nord  Company,  and  that 
has  been  agreed  to  by  engineers  in  both 
France  and  England,  is  that  the  tunnel 
should  all  the  time  keep  within  the  im- 


pervious stratum  of  the  Lower  Gnv 
Chalk,  a  stratum  that  is  187  feet  thick  1: 
Dover  and  180  feet  thick  at  Sangatte 
Two  independent  circular  tunnels  are 
be  bored  side  by  side,  and  these  are  to  be 
connected  at  frequent  intervals  by  galleries 
to  promote  the  ventilation  of  the  tunnel 
For  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  to  make 
feasible  the  removal  of  the  vast  masses  of 
material  with  which  the  engineers  will  have 
to  deal,  two  galleries  will  be  driven  to  the 
centre  of  the  tunnel  from  the  French  and  , 
English  sides,  sloping  down  from  the  centre 
of  the  tunnel  to  the  shore  ends,  where 
powerful  pumps  will  be  installed  to  dei 
with  any  water  that  may  percolate 
through  into  the  tunnel.  All  along  the 
length  of  the  tunnel  secondary  galleries 
will  be  driven,  connecting  the  tunnel  { 
with  this  main  gallery.  During  con- 
struction the  material  excavated  will  be 
removed  downhill,  to  be  lifted  up  at  the  j 
shore  end,  far  from  the  site  of  the  work 
and  when  the  tunnel  has  been  constructed 
it  will  be  drained  permanently  by  the  force 
of  gravity  and  by  the  work  of  pumps  at 
the  shore  ends. 

In  1876  and  1877,  the  French  geologists  1 
Messrs.  Potier  and  Lapparent,  using  a 
machine  designed  by  Sir  John  Hawksha*. 
took  7,600  samples  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Channel,  3,267  of  which  they  were  able  , 
to  use.  They  found  to  their  satisfaction 
that  it  was  possible  to  follow  the  strata 
that  dip  gently  to  the  north  the  whole  war 
across  the  Channel,  and  that  the  line  of 
outcrop  was  very  nearly  parallel  with  a 
line  joining  Folkestone  to  Sangatte. 

One  of  these  strata  or  layers  is  known 
as  the  Lower  Gray  Chalk,  or  the  Crai 
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rise  or  Crate  de  Rouen,  and  wherever 
has  been  studied  it  has  been  found  to  be 
ee  from  fissures  and  slides.  It  is  rea- 
>nably  soft  material,  somewhat  similar 
)  Portland  cement,  and  has  the  valuable 
roperty  of  "puddling"  itself  so  as  to  be- 
)me  absolutely  impervious  to  water.  It 
in  this  stratum  that  is  between  180  and 
90  feet  thick  that  the  engineers  have  de- 
ded  the  tunnels  should  be  constructed. 
1  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  congress 
f  the  Franco-British  Travel  Union  in 


(c)  — That  the  presence  of  any  such  fis- 
sure can  be  foretold  with  certainty,  and 
without  risk  to  the  men  employed,  by 
providing  a  pilot  drill  to  be  attached  to  the 
boring  machine,  an  advanced  trial  hole 
being  thus  always  kept  in  front  of  the 
excavation. 

(d)  — That,  should  such  a  fissure  be  en- 
countered, due  precautions  can  be  taken 
according  to  well-tried  engineering  meth- 
ods, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
and  British  engineers,  would  ensure  the 


THE  LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  present  proposal  for  a  tunnel  under  the  Strait  of  Dover  provides  that  it  shall  be  thirty-three  miles  long 
rom  end  to  end.  The  daily  freight-transporting  capacity  of  such  a  tunnd  would  equal  that  of  from  twenty 
o  thirty  cargo  steamers  of  the  type  that  cross  the  English  Channel 

work  being  carried  past  the  fault,  any  water 
arising  from  such  fault  being  duly  excluded. 

(e) — That  a  drainage  heading  should  be 
driven  from  each  side  of  the  Channel,  rising 
toward  the  centre,  and  connected  at  Dover 
and  Sangatte  with  shafts  for  pumping  and 
winding. 

(0 — That  the  main  tunnels  should  con- 
sist of  two  single-track  circular  tunnels, 
each  of  18  feet  net  internal  diameter,  and 
thus  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  British  and  French 
main  lines,  except  only  their  locomotives, 
for  which  would  be  substituted  electrical 


a>ndon  in  September,  1913,  Sir  Francis 
rox  defined  the  fundamental  points  on 
vhich  he  and  the  French  engineers  were 
n  agreement  as  follows: 

FOLLOWING  THE  CHALK  LINE 

(a)  — That  the  proposed  tunnels  can 
5e  constructed  throughout  in  the  Lower 
)r  Gray  Chalk,  a  stratum  very  homogene- 
ous, practically  free  from  and  remarkably 
mpervious  to  water. 

(b)  — That  the  occurrence  in  the  Gray 
Chalk  under  the  Channel  of  water-bearing 
fissures  is  improbable,  but  not  impossible. 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  BED  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL 

Showing  the  various  strata  or  layers  of  which  it  is  comprised.    The  line  of  outcrop  of  these  layers  * 

parallel  with  a  line  from  Folkestone  to  Sangatte 


locomotives  of  ample  power  to  deal  with 
the  heaviest  trains  running  upon  the  main 
lines. 

(g) — That  there  are  several  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this  plan,  as 
compared  with  the  construction  of  a  double 
"two-track"  tunnel,  namely:  the  vertical 
dimensions  are  thereby  thus  much  re- 
duced, rendering  it  easier  to  adjust  the 
position  of  the  tunnels  in  the  Gray  Chalk; 
the  ventilation  of  the  works,  both  during 
construction  and  after  completion,  is 
rendered  simpler  and  more  efficient;  the 


cost  of  any  lining  is  much  reduced;  aid 
the  work  can  be  more  readily  carried  out 
by  the  well-tested  system  of  shield,  cam- 
bined  with  mechanical  excavator- 

(h)  — That  the  tunnels  should  at  fre- 
quent intervals  be  connected  by  cross 
passages,  with  air-tight  doors,  thus  render- 
ing it  easy  to  introduce  currents  of  air. 
and  to  exchange  workmen  from  one  turwd 
to  the  other. 

(i)  — That  the  tunnel  should  be  wtfl 
lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and 
the  traffic  worked  by  electricity. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE  MIOCENE  ERA 
When  the  coast  line  extended  farther  into  the  ocean  and  the  isthmus  between  England  and  France  had  rx* 

been  cut  through 
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CONNECTING  ENGLAND  WITH  THE  CONTINENT 

The  chart  shows  how  a  channel  under  the  Strait  of  Dover  would  bring  England  much  nearer,  by  railroad 

connection,  to  the  great  cities  of  continental  Europe 


Many  difficulties  threaten  the  tunnel 
;ngineer,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate any  serious  danger  in  the  Channel 
Tunnel  enterprise.   A  temperature  higher 
than  about  forty  degrees  is  not  anticipated, 
and  ventilation  will  be  an  easy  matter, 
for  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  possible  by 
means  of  fans  to  keep  a  steady  current  of 
air  flowing  in  through  one  of  the  tunnels 
and  out  through  the  other  by  the  most  re- 
cently  excavated  traverse,  and  secondly 
the  galleries  by  which  water  and  material 
are  to  be  removed  will  provide  another 
approach  through  which  air  can  be  pumped. 
This  general  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
found  adequate  to  keep  all  the  galleries  and 
traverses  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition, 
while  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty 
in  supplementing  the  supply  at  the  actual 
working  face  by  means  of  secondary  venti- 
lation. 

The  most  original  idea  worked  out  in  the 
construction  will  be  the  driving  of  a  drain- 
age gallery.  This  will  start  from  either 
end  of  the  tunnel,  at  about  400  feet  below 
the  sea  level,  and  will  rise  gradually  to 
meet  the  centre  of  the  tunnel,  which  at 
that  point  will  be  about  350  feet  below  sea 


level.  It  will  serve  many  objects.  When 
the  tunnel  is  completed  its  main  function 
will  be  to  drain  off  any  water  that  may 
percolate  in,  but  during  construction  it 
will  not  only  serve  this  purpose  but  will 
be  used  to  help  in  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
cavated material,  will  enable  the  tunnel 
to  be  planned  out  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty, and  allow  it  to  be  built  with  the 
least  delay  and  the  most  facility.  All  the 
time  that  the  gallery  is  being  driven,  bor- 
ings will  be  made  to  explore  the  strata, 
and  thus  by  making  any  slight  modifica- 
tions that  may  be  required  in  the  alignment 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  tunnel 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  Gray  Chalk 
stratum.  Further,  though  in  most  tun- 
nels there  can  be  only  two  working  faces, 
the  method  will  allow  of  as  many  working 
faces  as  are  desired,  for  the  work  of  exca- 
vation will  be  able  to  proceed  from  each  of 
the  cross-galleries  that  are  driven  to  the 
line  of  the  main  tunnel.  The  amount  of 
material  to  be  excavated  is  enormous, 
calculated  at  140,000,000  cubic  feet,  or 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  excavation  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.   To  deal  with  it,  a  double-track 
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FOLLOWING  THE  CHALK  LINE 

The  plan  for  the  tunnel  calls  for  its  construction 
through  the  stratum  of  Lower  Gray  Chalk  (under 
the  English  Channel)  that  is  187  feet  thick  at  Dover 
and  180  feet  thick  at  Sangatte 


electric  railroad  will  be  installed  in  the 
cross-galleries  and  drainage  tunnel,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  d6bris  will  pass  along 
this  at  the  rate  of  4,000  tons  a  day,  repre- 
senting the  passage  of  100  trains  a  day  in 
each  direction;  in  other  words,  a  volume  of 
traffic  greater  than  that  borne  by  many 
railroads. 

Time  and  cost  have  been  very  carefully 
considered.  The  tunnel  should  be  com- 
pleted in  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  years, 
on  the  basis  of  about  seventeen  yards'  pro- 
gress a  day  on  each  face.  Various  estimates 
of  the  cost  have  been  made,  but  the  figure 
at  present  accepted  is  about  $80,000,000,  or 
roughly  about  $2, 500,000  a  mile.  As  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  no  exact  data  exist  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  possibility  of 
profit  or  loss.  But,  roughly,  the  elements 
of  the  problem  are  as  follows:  Approxi- 
mately 1,300,000  passengers  might  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  tunnel,  and  at  ten 
shillings  (about  §2.50)  a  head  these  would 
bring  in  a  revenue  of  $3,250,000  a  year. 
Luggage  charges  would  add  10  per  cent., 
jP^T^5,ooo,  and  the  postal  service  $200,000, 
*X>ds  traffic  might  yield  $4,000,000, 


or  a  total  of  approximately  $7.775.«>* 
Working  expenses  would  not  be  undth 
high  and  are  estimated  as  follows: 

Cost  of  working  train  service  $  MOjcx 

Expenses  at  termini      ....  200,0a: 

Repairs  and  upkeep      ....  400,003 

General  charges  and  sundries  .  420.0K 

Pumping  and  lighting  ....  w** 

Total  Sa.ioo.oco 

This  would  leave  $5,675,000  as  profit  on 
the  estimated  capital  of  $80,000,000. 

The  practicability  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tric traction.  The  tunnel  has  to  drop  for 
350  feet  below  sea  level  in  half  the  way 
across,  thus  giving  roughly  a  mean  gradi- 
ent of  1  in  230  and  in  places,  of  course.  3 
very  much  steeper  gradient.  Nor,  because 
it  has  to  follow  the  Gray  Chalk,  does  its 
line  run  straight  from  shore  to  shore. 
On  an  ordinary  railroad  line  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  line  running  between  Pans 
and  Calais,  there  are  only  such  gradients  as 
1  in  500.  And  on  such  a  road,  no  curve 
less  than  one  of  800  or  1,000  feet  can  be 
allowed,  while  for  a  high  speed  2,500  or 
3,000  is  the  smallest  radius  permissible. 
These  facts  make  the  problem  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  a  difficult  one,  but  with 
electric  traction  the  difficulties  have  largely 
vanished,  for  with  electricity  gradients  such 
as  1  in  75  or  1  in  100  are  feasible,  and  curves 
of  800  or  1 ,000  feet  radius  present  no  verv 
great  difficulties  for  reasonably  fast  running. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  imperial 
defense,  but  this,  according  to  Lord  Syden- 
ham, one  of  the  leading  experts  on  defense 
presents  no  real  difficulties.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  promoters  of  the  tunnel 
scheme,  he  has  outlined  a  system  whereby 
absolute  security  could  be  ensured.  This, 
he  writes,  might  consist  of  (1)  a  fort  at 
Dover,  (2)  a  portcullis  arrangement  in  the 
tunnel  itself,  to  be  raised  and  lowered 
once  a  week  as  a  matter  of  routine,  (3)  an 
arrangement  for  flooding  by  sluices,  (4) 
the  power  station,  exposed  to  fire  from  the 
forts,  to  control  movements  in  the  British 
half  of  the  tunnel,  (5)  an  open  portion  of 
the  line  exposed  to  fire  from  the  sea,  and 
(6),  which  he  does  not  consider  necessarv, 
mine  chambers  to  enable  the  crown  of  the 
tunnel  to  be  blown  up. 
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THIS  country  to-day  holds  a  posi- 
tion without  parallel  in  the  seed 
history  of  the  world.  The 
agricultural  and  horticultural 
development  of  the  United 
States  has  proved  conclusively  that,  be- 
tween the  Dakotas  and  tropical  Florida 
and  between  the  coast  of  Maine  and  the 
Golden  Gate,  nearly  every  vegetable, 
fruit,  and  llower  from  anywhere  can  be 
nursed  to  maturity  and  will  bear  seeds. 
How  this  fundamental  truth  affects  us,  as 
a  nation,  what  has  been  done  to  capitalize 
these  natural  resources,  and  the  future 


which  it  opens  up  to  us  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  chapters  in  American  history. 

The  development  of  the  business  of  seed- 
growing  into  an  industry  of  recognized 
importance  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  distribution  of  seeds  was  conducted 
largely  on  a  basis  of  barter.  In  those 
days,  the  market  gardeners  were  the  real 
seed  men  of  the  world  and  their  surplus, 
disposed  of  by  "swapping."  or  across  the 
market  bench,  supplied  the  world  with 
vegetables.    But  the  country  quickly  out- 


"  PEDIGREED      PLAM - 

A  field  of  "  pedigree  d  "  cauliflower  plants  going  to  seed     The  slakes  carry  the  numbered  papers  of  truly 

registered  stock 
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AN  OHIO  ONION   FIELD  IN  SEED 
The  fivc-fool-deep  humus  beds  of  the  Buckeye  State  produce  surpassing  quality  crops  each  year 


grew  this  method.  It  stxm  dawned  upon 
men  engaged  in  the  business  on  both  con- 
tinents that  the  business  of  growing  seeds 
was  one  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  that 
of  selling  seeds.  The  working  out  of  this 
problem  in  this  country  gave  birth  to  the 
modern  American  seed  house,  which  has 
been  a  greater  force,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  in  making  America  the  world's  seed 
garden  which  it  is  to-day. 

From  the  start,  America  assumed  the 
leadership  in  the  production  of  high-class 
seed  specialties,  particularly  among  vege- 
tables. It  is  significant,  however,  that 
this  lead  of  early  history  was  the  result  of 


favorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
rather  than  of  unusual  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  growers.  The  soils  of  Massachu- 
setts grew  squashes  which  far  surpassed  in 
size  and  quality  any  grown  on  the  other 
side.  Connecticut  onions  commanded  a 
premium  of  30  per  cent,  over  those  grown 
elsewhere.  Melons  and  tomatoes  did  bet- 
ter in  New  Jersey  than  they  ever  could  in 
the  Old  World. 

As  in  nearly  every  other  line  of  human 
endeavor,  the  business  of  seed-growing  in 
this  country  at  first  followed  the  line  at 
least  resistance.  Wherever  soil  and  cli- 
mate  proved   favorable  and   a  certain 
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TONS  OF  RADISH  SEEDS 
Growing  on  a  California  ranch.   As  yet,  American-grown  radish  seeds  do  not  come  up  to  European  standards 


amount  of  intelligent  labor  was  available, 
there  sprang  into  existence  gardens,  acres, 
plains  or  whole  sections  devoted  to  seed- 
growing.  In  due  time  we  became  inde- 
pendent of  Europe  in  such  vegetables  as 
found  a  most  congenial  home  here.  Soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  European  beans, 
lettuce,  onions,  peas,  and  tomatoes  were  of 
past  history  here.  The  most  momentous 
step  toward  leadership  in  seed  production 
was  taken,  however,  in  1875,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  "discovered"  to  be  especially 
fitted  to  produce  quantities  of  popular  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  of  such  a  quality 
as  only  a  Californian  climate  can  produce. 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  seed-grower, 
California  is  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden. 
For  untold  centuries,  the  elements  have 
washed  down  from  its  mountain  sides  the 
soil  that  now  fills  the  valleys  with  un- 
measured fertility.  For  six  months  of  the 
year,  Nature  accommodates  the  grower 
with  cloudless  skies.  Rain  at  seed-harvest 
time  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  California; 
hence  the  seeds  grown  there  are  bright, 
plump,  full  of  vigor  and  vitality.  To 
carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  and  radisht-s. 
Californian  soils  and  climate  present  ideal 
chances  for  perfect  development  such  as 
probably  no  other  part  of  the  wQ^^fgtyg 
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"ROGUEING     CALIFORNIA  SWEET  PEAS 

"  Rogudng"  i>  the  term  used  lo  describe  the  process  by  which  groups  of  men  remove  the  flowers  that  are  "aff~ 

shape  or  color 


claim.  As  a  result,  crops  of  600  tons 
of  carrot  seed,  500  tons  of  lettuce  seed,  600 
t<»;is  of  onion  seed,  and  400  or  500  tons  of 
t  lish  seed  are  an  annual  occurrence  in 
the  Golden  State — almost  inconceivable 
quantities  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home 
gardener  who  is  accustomed  to  handle 
these  seeds  in  "packets"  containing  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce. 

The  most  romantic  part  of  California's 
M*ed  industry  is  the  rise  of  the  sweet  pea 
to  the  first  place  among  the  world's  most 
popular  annuals,  and  California  has  put 
♦  there.    More  than  125  distinct  varieties 


are  now  grown  every  year,  one  grower  all  »ne 
devoting  nearly  200  acres  to  them.  At 
present,  the  growing  of  high-class  sweet 
pea  seeds  in  California  eclipses  anything 
ever  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  seed 
business.  Two  thousand  acres  yield  more 
than  l|  million  pounds  of  seeds  even 
year,  several  hundred  tons  of  which  were 
exported  to  Europe  prior  to  the  war. 

Nor  are  American  activities  in  seeds 
confined  to  sections  already  mentioned 
Along  the  mountain  ranges  of  Idaho  and 
Montana  thousands  of  acres  bloom  into 

miles  of  garden  peas  grown  for  seeds  onl\ 
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DRYING  ONION  SEEDS 

t>n  a  ranch  in  California.    So  secure  is  this  climate  from  sudden  showers  that  seeds  remain  stacked  outdoors 

for  days 


An  estimate  by  one  of  America's  foremost 
specialists  in  growing  this  crop  places  the 
total  annual  yield  at  \\  million  bushels. 
And  he  adds  the  significant  phrase:  "I 
believe  that  when  this  announcement  is 
made  there  will  be  many,  even  among 
seeds  men,  who  will  consider  this  a  ro- 
mance, pure  and  simple."  Yet,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  his  figures  are  conservative, 
both  as  to  the  75,000  acres  devoted  to 
feas  and  the  yield  mentioned. 

Can  you  imagine  what  quantity  one 
million  pounds  of  cucumber  seeds  repre- 
sent?   There  are  enough  seeds  in  that 


quantity  to  give  each  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country  a  modest  patch  of 
pickles.  Yet.  this  is  only  Colorado's 
contribution  to  this  country's  cucumber 
seed  supply,  with  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and 
New  Jersey  providing  an  equal  amount. 

Have  we.  then,  achieved  the  desirable 
independence  and  security  in  seed  sup- 
plies for  which  our  unrivaled  natural 
resources  should  stand?  Are  we  prepared 
to  maintain  our  present  lead  unaided  when 
thousands  of  trained  European  seed 
growers  will  leave  the  trenches  to  return 

to  the  peaceful  pursuits  for  which  train- 
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A  TENT  COLONY  OF  BEETS 

Pedigreed  French  sugar  beets  housed  in  tents.    For  work  of  this  kind  France  dedicated  a  monument  to 

House  of  Vilmorin 


ing  has  equipped  them?  It  is  well  that, 
at  this  time,  we  should  look  our  situation 
squarely  in  the  face,  analyze  true  condi- 
tions, and  act  accordingly,  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  our  inheritance  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  years  to  come. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  all  vegetable  seeds 
and  qo  per  cent,  of  all  flower  seeds  (other 
than  sweet  peas)  used  in  this  country 
came  from  Europe.  For  this,  America 
paid  Europe  the  tidy  sum  of  several 
million  dollars  annually.  Why?  While 
Nature  has  endowed  us  with  practically 


perfect  soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  1 
marvelous  extent  ;  while  we  are  produc'"- 
seeds  in  staggering  quantities,  we  hW 
been  all  too  willing  to  disregard  the  human 
element  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
production  of  that  evasive  element  know 
as  quality  in  seeds.  The  quality  in  seed? 
which  is  visible  to  the  eye — bright  appear" 
ance  and  plumpness — has  nothing  to  » 
with  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  saiw 
seeds.  These  will  not  become  visM 
until  the  crops  grown  from  the  seed* 
mature,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  rerwd.1  ^ 
losses  due  to  inherent  defects  of  the**» 
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EUROPE  S  FOREMOST  SEED  (MR I) EN 

At  \  ernere*.  near  I *.i r is.  where  scientific  research,  in  cooperation  with  Nature,  strncs  (or  maximum  mull*  in 

the  plant  world 


It  is  particular  attention  to  this  detail 
which  makes  European  seed  growers  our 
successful  rivals  in  the  world's  seed  mar- 
ket. Despite  our  lavish  natural  advan- 
tages, we  are  far  from  being  beyond  compe- 
tition for  years  to  come.  Before  we  may 
become  entirely  independent  of  European 
--cvd  gardens  without  sacrificing  the  inher- 
ent qualities  of  the  different  races  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  we  must  become 
more  proficient  in  the  practice  of  patience 
and  thoroughness,  to  which  should  be 
linked  a  distinct  devotion  to  idealism. 

Just  how  the  application  of  these  enters 
into  the  production  of  seeds  with  inbred 


qualities  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
incidents  of  a  trip  through  the  seed  gardens 
of  the  Old  World  that  I  made  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  I  visited 
the  monument  dedicated  to  the  House  of 
Vilmorin  by  the  Republic  of  France  be- 
cause of  its  achievements  and  leadership 
in  pedigreed  seed  production.  While  walk- 
ing through  the  wonderful  trial  gardens  at 
Verrieres,  near  Paris.  I  asked  the  guide 
to  point  out  to  me  an  example  uf  the  type 
of  work  \shich  caused  the  country  to 
show  its  appreciation  in  such  magnificent 
form.  In  response,  he  conducted  me  to  a 
village,  unlike  any  other  I  had  ever  s.vn. 
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A  TYPICAL  CALIFORNIA  SLHO  RANCH 
The  crops  are  planted  every  year  in  checkerboard  fashion  to  reduce  dangers  of  mix-ups  at  harvest  time 


It  was  a  village  of  tents,  each  about 
seven  feet  high  and  a  yard  in  diameter. 
Within  these  tents  grew  the  priceless 
mother-plants  perpetuating  the  race  of 
high-bred  French  sugar  beets.  A  man 
was  in  charge  of  the  tent  colony  whose  sole 
duty  consisted  of  watching  these  plants 
and  nursing  their  seed  crop.  An  approach- 
ing storm  would  find  him  busy  covering  his 
charges  with  the  folding  tents,  sunny 
weather  would  cause  him  to  expose  them 


to  heat,  light,  and  air.  But  always  the 
welfare  of  these  plants  would  be  of  para- 
mount importance  to  him.  Why? 

A  year  prior  to  this,  experts  in  t\pe 
selection  had  walked  many  miles  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  acre  after  acre  of  fiel.i> 
planted  to  beets  of  this  variety  for  seed 
production.  From  a  ten-acre  field,  con- 
taining approximately  250.000  roots,  thev 
selected  about  2,500  as  coming  up  to  their 

conception  of  an  ideal  specimen,  considcr- 
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ing  size,  color,  and  shape  of  the  root,  the  world  pays  tribute  to  him  by  offering 

These  elect  2,500  roots  were  then  carried  50  per  cent,  more  for  every  pound  of  seed 

to  a  laboratory  containing  the  latest  and  he  grows  than  for  other  seeds  of  the  same 

best  devices  known  to  mankind  to  ascer-  kinds  obtainable  elsewhere, 
tain  physical  values  and  sugar  contents.       Up  in  Massachusetts,  a  seed  grower 

A  sample  of  the  pulp  of  each  root  was  sub-  specializes  in  the  production  of  thorough- 

jected  to  the  most  searching  tests  to  find  bred  strains  of  beets  and  carrots.  For 

the  exact  percentage  of  sugar  it  contained,  years  this  grower  has  taken  special  pride 

Only  those  roots  containing  the  highest  to  grow  only  such  roots  for  seeds  as  would 

percentage  of  sugar,  plus  the  most  pro-  measure  up  to  his  ideals.    For  years,  a 

no u need  characteristics  holding  promise  of  critical  body  of  market  gardeners  in  the 

special  value  to  the  race,  would  be  chosen  most  exacting  section  of  this  countr> — 

for  the  work  of  perpetuating  the  strain.  New  England — has  insisted  on  this  grower's 

Perhaps  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  strains,  no  other  proving  acceptable.  In 

would  pass  the  ideal  mark  set  for  the  due  time,  such  fame  spread  to  th^  ears  of 

examination.    Often,  this  stands  for  less  eager  Europe.    We  now  behold  the  unusual 

than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  spectacle  of  some  of  the  master  seed 

roots  grown  in  the  field  from  which  the  growers  of  Europe  securing  their  seed 


experts  made  their  selection.  No  wonder 
a  special  guardian  was  appointed  to  watch 
the  plants  grown  from  these  critically 
selected  roots  the  following  year. 

Every  shell  bursting  over  the  trenches 
in  Europe  to  me  has  shrieked  "skill"  and 
every  advance  has  spelled  "patience." 
Patience  and  skill  are  needed  in  America  to- 
day, quite  as  much  as  resources.  Patience 
and  skill  we  must  acquire  before  our  re- 
sources can  be  turned  from  a  liability  into 
an  asset.  American  seed  growers  must  per- 
sistently keep  ideals  before  them  and  strive 
for  their  attainment.  For  some  time  to 
come,  the  mercenary  spirit  must  give  way 
to  the  vision  of  a  quality  which  will  add 
further  laurels  to  American  enterprise  and 
initiative.  This  is  the  ideal  which  has 
helped  the  master  seed  growers  of  Europe 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
seed-using  world,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  position  against  the  most 
strenuous  competition. 

Fortunately,  this  country  can  boast  of  a 
select  body  of  master  seed  growers  who 
practise  European  ideals  in  seed  selection 
and  production  with  a  devotion  as  com- 
mendable as  it  is  /profitable.  Out  on 
Long  Island  lives  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  studies  of  the  humble  cabbage 
family.  He  knows  all  the  members  of  the 
family  by  name — and  they  run  into  scores. 
He  nurses  them  from  babies  to  full-grown 
plants  and  nurses  the  plants  the  second 
year  until  they  bear  the  desired  crop  of 
seeds.    That  man  knows  cabbages,  and 


stocks  of  table  beets  from  a  Massachusetts 
grower  and  paying  him  the  retail  price  of 
one  dollar  a  pound  for  every  pound  oi 
seeds  he  is  willing  to  furnish. 

Up  in  central  New  York,  a  veritable 
human  dynamo,  sixty  years  young,  is 
evolving  for  America  finer  races  of  peas 
and  beans  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Future  generations  will  come  to  know  Mr. 
C.  N.  Keeney  as  the  man  who  took  the 
string  out  of  the  string  bean.  All  his  life 
he  has  worked  over  beans.  Almost  thirty 
years  ago  he  evolved  the  first  bush  beans 
that  were  really  fit  to  be  eaten:  Stringless 
Green  Podded.  Since  then,  almost  a 
score  of  new  varieties  have  been  evolved 
by  him,  some  green,  some  yellow,  some 
flat,  some  round,  some  early,  some  late, 
but  all  without  strings. 

The  war  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  shut 
off  many  seed  supplies,  especially  flower 
seeds.  An  unprecedented  famine  of  the 
choicer  kinds  stares  us  in  the  face.  To 
make  the  best  of  this  war-made  oppor- 
tunity, American  growers  are  putting 
forth  tremendous  efforts.  Yet,  in  them, 
they  are  singularly  handicapped  because 
of  the  limitations  of  available  skill.  „  And 
because  to  us,  as  an  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural nation,  those  tiny  things  called  seeds 
are  of  paramount  importance,  it  well  be- 
hooves the  leaders  of  our  nation  to  display 
interest  and  aid  in  the  carrying  on  of  con- 
structive work  which  will  help  America  to 
that  position  in  the  world  of  seed  production 
to  which  its  natural  resources  entitle  it. 
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SINCE  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury [that  is,  in  the  last  sixteen 
years]  fifteen  countries  have 
either  adopted  or  greatly  ex- 
tended a  land  settlement  policy 
which  aims  to  give  settlers  homes  at  the 
least  possible  cost  and  also  to  finance  the 
settler  who  is  a  good  moral  risk,  so  as  to 
enable  any  one,  who  is  frugal,  industrious, 
and  ambitious,  to  own  a  home.  These 
countries  are  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  the  six  Australian  states,  New 
Zealand,  British  and  German  South  Africa, 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Uruguay." 

The  United  States  is  not  among  the  na- 
tions listed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
That  omission  is  of  grave  significance  in 
this  period  of  high  costs  of  food,  unrest 
of  farmers  in  the  West,  congestion  of  im- 
migrant farmers  in  industrial  centres  in 
the  East,  increase  of  tenantry  on  the  land 
the  countrv  over,  and  world  shortage  of 
food  production. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  read- 
able, informing,  and  constructive  "  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Land  Coloniza- 
tion and  Rural  Credits  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia." It  is  the  fruit  of  a  year's  investi- 
gations, in  which  the  Commission  was 
aided  in  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the 
analysis  of  facts  Sy  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  **d  by  the  University 
of  California.  The  report  is  i  detailed 
picture  of  the  business  and  social  sides  of 
rural  life,  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  its 
failure,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedy. 
It  points  out  that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  does  not  fully  meet  the  situation  be- 
cause its  benefits  are  "  restricted  to  farmers 
who  can  give  first  mortgage  security  on 
land  worth  double  the  amount  of  the 
loan,"  and  adds  that  "in  order  to  enable 
tenant  farmers  to  become  farm  owners,  or 
in  order  to  give  adequate  assistance  to 
colonists  of  small  capital,  a  separate  credit 
system  based  in  some  measure  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  borrower  must  be  provided." 


The  Commission  found  that  the  com- 
monest cause  of  failure  of  settlers  was  in- 
adequate capital:  "We  have  not  found  a 
single  settler  who,  bringing  with  him  only 
the  limited  capital  accepted  by  sure 
systems  in  other  countries,  has  been  able 
to  pay  for  his  land  in  the  time  agreed  upon 
in  his  contract."  The  Commission  cites 
two  examples  that  could  be  paralleled  by 
the  thousands  all  over  the  country: 

"One  (settler]  with  a  capital  of  $1,575 
paid  $1,500  of  it  as  a  first  payment  on  1 
farm  costing  $7,500.  He  had  $75  left 
with  which  to  build  a  house,  buy  a  tean 
and  farm  equipment,  and  pay  living  ex- 
penses until  a  crop  could  be  grown.  ' 
"Another  landed  in  one  of  the  settlements 
with  a  wife,  four  small  children,  a/hi 
$1,100.  The  day  he  arrived  he  turned 
over  $1,000  of  his  $1,100  as  a  one-fifth 
payment  on  forty  acres  of  land.  At  night 
he  had  $100  in  cash  and  a  debt  of  $4,000. 
He  faced  a  large  expenditure  for  house, 
team,  tools,  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
cultivation,  all  of  which  must  be  made  be- 
fore he  could  earn  a  living  from  the  land. ' 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  Commission 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  adaptation  of  a  system 
of  State-aided  or  State-guided  purchase, 
the  essential  elements  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  systems  worked  our 
by  foreign  countries.  ("State  aid"  does 
not  mean  that  the  system  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  general  taxpayer  any 
money.  In  Australia,  the  system,  though 
involving  more  than  100  million  dollars, 
has  paid  the  Government  a  large  cash 
profit]: 

"Small  initial  payments.  The  first  of 
these  essentials  is  a  provision  for  enabling 
farmers  to  enter  into  possession  of  land 
with  only  a  nominal  payment,  thus  leav- 
ing the  greater  part  of  their  capital  avail- 
able to  pay  for  improvements  and  equip- 
ment. 

"Organised  construction  of  farm  im- 
provements.   The  second  is  the  creation 
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of  an  organization,  either  state  or  private, 
to  make  the  necessary  improvements,  such 
as  houses,  stables,  etc.,  leveling  and  ditch- 
ing irrigated  land,  and  providing  prac- 
tical superintendence  over  the  farming 
operations  of  beginners  to  prevent  costly 
delays  and  mistakes. 

"  Long-time  payments  for  land  and  im- 
provements. The  third  is  making  the 
period  of  payments  long  enough  to  enable- 
the  money  to  be  earned  out  of  the  soil, 
and  having  the  payments  amortized,  that 
is.  in  small  amounts  paid  annually  or 
semiannually  rather  than  in  a  lump  sum; 
also  securing  for  the  settler,  usually  through 
the  use  of  the  State's  credit,  loans  of  money 
needed  for  improvements  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

"  Practical  advice  and  supervision  for 
beginners.  The  fourth  is  the  employment 
of  capable  business  men  fully  informed  re- 
garding prices  of  farm  equipment  and 
farming  operations  in  the  locality  to  give 
advice  to  inexperienced  beginners  or  farm- 
ers from  other  sections  of  the  country 
who  do  not  know  what  crops  to  plant  or 
when  or  how  they  should  be  cultivated." 

What  are  the  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles? 

"Ireland.  In  Ireland  9,000,000  acres 
of  land  have  been  purchased  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  since  1903.  After  the 
purchase,  this  land  was  subdivided  into 
small  farms  on  which  the  necessary  houses 
and  other  improvements  were  erected. 
These  ready-made  farms  were  then  sold, 
mainly  to  former  tenants,  at  an  average 
price  of  about  $50  an  acre,  the  buyer 
to  have  sixty-eight  years  in  which  to  pay 
for  the  farm  and  the  improvements,  with 
3$  per  cent,  interest  on  deferred  payments. 
For  many  years  Ireland  was  one  of  the 
most  distressed  countries  in  the  world. 
Within  a  decade  the  wretched  and  more  or 
less  lawbreaking  farm  peasant  has  been 
converted  into  an  industrious,  progressive, 
and  law-abiding  landed  proprietor. 

"Russia.  In  no  other  country  has  sys- 
tematic state  colonization  reached  the 
magnitude  it  has  attained  in  recent  years 
in  Russia.  Between  1906  and  1910  the 
Peasants'  Land  Bank,  which  has  an 
annual  Government  subsidy  of  $2,575,000, 
bought,  subdivided,  and  sold  to  settlers 


4.041.789  acres  for  $92,700,000,  or  about 
$23  an  acre.  The  maximum  size  of  these 
farms  is  fifty-seven  acres.  Loans  are 
made  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  a 
payment  period  varying  from  thirteen  to 
fifty-five  years.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
immense  colonization  operations  of  the 
Government  in  Siberia  where,  as  stated  in 
Herrick's  [Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  France]  work 
on  rural  credrts,  'hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Russian  farmers 
have  acquired  millions  of  acres,  worth 
billions  of  dollars,  by  means  of  money  and 
credit  facilities  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment.' It  is  reported  that  Russia  is  now 
making  preparations  to  inaugurate,  at 
the  close  of  the  present  war,  the  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  State 
aid  in  land  settlement  yet  undertaken  by 
any  country." 

At  this  point,  if  not  before,  the  reader 
may  be  expected  to  object  that  "American 
farmers  are  different;  they  are  too  inde- 
pendent and  too  individualistic  to  be 
profited  that  way."  But  the  fact  is  that 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  success- 
ful of  these  systems  is  in  operation  in 
Australia,  which  is  more  nearly  like  the 
United  States  in  government  and  people 
than  any  other  country  save  Canada. 

"Australia.  Between  1901  and  1914 
the  six  Australian  states  purchased  and 
subdivided  3,056,957  acres,  for  which 
$55,243,125  were  paid,  or  about  $18  an 
acre.  In  all  these  states  provisions  were 
made  to  assist  settlers  to  build  homes  and 
effect  improvements  needed  to  bring  the 
land  fully  and  promptly  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  five-year  period  from  1909  to 
1914  these  six  states  lent  the  farmers,  to 
make  improvements  and  buy  equipment, 
$68,029,500.  This  has  been  done  without 
any  cost  to  the  general  taxpayer,  as  the  inter- 
est paid  by  the  farmers  was  greater  than 
the  interest  paid  by  the  State;  and  the 
farmers  have  met  both  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  so  that  there  has  been  an 
accumulated  profit  of  $1,233,370." 

The  whole  of  the  California  Commis- 
sion's report  is  fascinating  reading.  Some 
of  it  concerns  only  California,  because 
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conditions  there  are  extreme;  but  most  of 
it  applies  equally  to  New  England,  the 
South,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And 
it  contains  much  suggestive  comment  on 
the  broad  subject  of  land  in  its  relation 
to  the  public  welfare— besides  containing 
much  practical  information  for  any  man 
who  is  thinking  of  buying  his  first  farm 
or  of  selling  his  old  farm  to  buy  a  new  one. 


It  throws  a  bright  light  on  some  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  on  the  political 
disquiet  of  the  farming  states,  and  on  the 
state  of  agricultural  preparedness  for  war 
in  this  country.  The  war  in  Europe  has 
now  got  to  a  point  where  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  side  that  has  the  biggest 
bread  basket.  We  should  confront  the 
same  situation  in  any  prolonged  war. 


WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR  EYES? 

THE    HEALTH    OF  THE  EYES  MAY  BE  THE    CAUSE  OR  THE   RESULT  OF   GENERAL  ILL 
HEALTH— THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  AN  OCULIST,  AN  OPTICIAN,  AND  AN 
OPTOMETRIST— FACTS    ABOUT   CLASSES,    ILLUMINATION,  ETC. 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  wdl-known  scientists,  publicists,  and  busi- 
ness men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living 
among  the" people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professfon.il 
advisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the 
more  prominent  educators.  The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles,  therefore,  assures  their 
scientific  character. 


VERY  competent  oculist  is  a 
collector  of  cross-sections  of  the 
daily  lives  of  his  patients. 
This  is  not  out  of  idle  curiosity. 
The   oculist    is   a  physician 


(an  M.  D.),  and  it  is  as  much  his  business 
to  prescribe  for  errors  in  his  patients'  ways 
of  living  as  for  errors  of  ocular  focus.  "De- 
fective vision  may  be  a  sign  of  ill  health. 
Defective  vision  may  be  a  cause  of  ill 
health."  Keep  this  in  mind  if  it  "ever  oc- 
curs to  you  that  the  medical  man  to  whom 
you  apply  for  a  prescription  for  your  over- 
strained eyes  appears  to  be  examining  you 
too  closely  upon  personal  matters  that 
seem  far  removed  from  wall  charts  and 
lenses.  The  state  of  your  digestion  and 
your  temper,  what  you  do  with  your  even- 
ings/^what  you  eat  and  drink  and  smoke, 
how  often  you  go  to  the  "movies,"  the 
kind  of  light  you  have  over  your  desk — 
any  or  all  of  these  points  (and  others)  may 


furnish  important  information  to  the  man 
who  is  prescribing  for  your  eyes. 

Stand  by  for  a  few  moments  and  have  a 
look  at  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  in 
oculists'  offices  every  day.  Case:  a  young 
business  man  with  overstrained  eyes. 
Questions  and  answers  in  the  course  of 
the  consultation  show  that  the  applicant's 
daily  schedule  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

A  hasty  breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls. 
Street  car  to  the  office,  reading  a  news- 
paper on  the  way.  At  his  desk  from  9 
until  12:30,  working  hard  and  fast. 
Luncheon  of  roast  beef,  coffee,  and  apple 
pie,  followed  by  a  cigar.  Back  to  the 
office  shortly  after  1,  and  hard  at  work 
again  till  5  or  5  30.  Home  on  a  street  car. 
reading  another  paper.  Dinner  at  6  or  a 
little  later,  opened  with  a  cocktail  for  an 
appetizer;  pitee  de  risi stance  usually  a 
steak.  Mashed  potatoes.  White  bread. 
As  the  steak  is  large  and  filling  (and  costly) 
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he  rarely  orders  any  vegetable  side  dishes. 
Likes  a  little  beer  or  wine  with  his  dinner, 
but  is  "a  temperate  man"  and  rarely 
takes  more  than  a  glass  or  two.  For 
dessert,  pie  or  French  pastry  or  ice  cream, 
followed  with  demitasse  and  another  cigar. 
Often  does  a  little  work  in  the  evening. 
Otherwise  goes  to  a  "show" — "movies" 
preferred.   Occasionally   a   card  party. 
Usually  smokes  little  at  the  office  but 
makes  up  for  lost  time  in  the  evening. 
Before  going  to  bed  takes  a  laxative,  for 
of  late  he  has  a  growing  tendency  toward 
constipation.    Turns  in  at  about  1 1 130. 
Often  has  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep 
right   away;   little   noises  disturb  him 
greatly,  and  he  lies  awake  thinking  about 
affairs  at  the  office.    Wonders  sometimes 
if  he  hasn't  been  smoking  too  much  and  if 
he  oughtn't  to  cut  out  his  after-dinner 
coffee.   Always  finds  it  an  effort  to  get 
up  in  the  morning.    Confesses  to  a  ten- 
dency toward  "nerves"  and  quick  temper, 
probably  due,  he  hazards,  to  the  pressure 
of  work  and  "office  politics."    Hasn't  a 
moment  to  spare  from  his  work;  in  fact, 
he  put  off  this  appointment  with  the  oculist 
until  the  last  possible  moment. 

Glasses  are  required.  The  oculist  orders 
them.  But  that  is  only  part  of  the  pre- 
scription; he  then  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  patient's  vision  will  be  further  im- 
proved— perhaps  greatly  improved — by 
making  certain  changes  in  diet,  cutting 
down  on  stimulants  and  tobacco,  giving 
the  eyes  more  rest  (particularly  in  the 
evenings),  and  perhaps  taking  some  setting- 
up  exercises  every  morning  and  a  leisurely 
walk  just  before  bed-time. 

DIET  AND  EYE-STRAIN 

"All  this,"  the  doctor  explains,  "is  be- 
cause in  such  a  case  as  yours  the  general 
health  and  the  health  of  the  eyes  are  likely 
to  exist  in  close  association.  In  a  highly- 
strung  physical  organization  the  eyes  may, 
in  a  reflex  way,  affect  the  digestive  tract, 
cause  'nerves'  and  sleeplessness.  In  the 
same  reflex  way  constipation  or  indiges- 
t  ion  or  sleeplessness  or  '  nerves'  may  affect 
the  eyesight.  If  you  were  a  husky  long- 
shoreman, getting  lots  of  exercise  and  rarely 
putting  your  eyes  to  any  strain,  a  defect  in 
vision  might  cause  you  no  annoyance. 


That  same  amount  of  defect  in  the  vision 
of  a  sensitive  sedentary  type  might  pro- 
duce a  nervous  breakdown.  You  are  the 
sort  who  have  to  be  careful. 

"  You  may  wonder  why  1  should  advise 
a  man  who  is  not  ill  and  who  came  here  to 
be  treated  for  'nothing  but  eye-strain'  to 
revise  his  diet.  I  say  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  limit  yourself  to  not  more  than 
one  order  of  meat  a  day,  to  substitute 
graham  bread  for  white,  baked  potatoes 
for  mashed,  to  eat  more  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, less  pastries,  and  drink  less  coffee. 
What  has  white  bread  to  do  with  your 
eyes? 

"Just  this — it  is  one  of  a  number  of 
dietary  causes  of  your  tendency  toward 
constipation.  Adopt  the  right  diet  and 
you  can  dispense  with  laxatives.  Your 
eyes  will  be  early  beneficiaries  from  the 
new  regime.  You  know  for  yourself  how 
quickly  gastro-intestinal  conditions  affect 
them,  for  when  you  have  '  bilious  attacks' 
they  ache  and  are  heavy  and  spots  float 
before  them.  Auto-intoxication  from  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels 
sometimes  affects  the  eyes  very  seriously. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS 

"  Possibly  you  think  I  am  quibbling 
over  a  small  point  again  when  I  advise  you, 
'a  temperate  man,'  to  drink  less  stimu- 
lants. That  is  because  you  probably  do 
not  realize  that  the  eyes,  like  the  heart, 
have  to  pay  in  the  costs  of  overstimulation. 
To  a  certain  degree  you  are  troubled  with 
'nerves'  and  sleeplessness,  and  your  di- 
gestion is  not  always  of  the  best.  The 
stimulants  you  are  drinking  aggravate  sucli 
conditions,  and  the  eyes  suffer  along  with 
the  rest  of  your  body.  Moreover,  in  some 
persons  such  poisons  have  a  more  direct 
effect  upon  the  eyes.  A  single  large  dose 
of  whiskey  has  been  known  to  produce 
temporary  blindness.  In  the  same  fash- 
ion excessive  drinking  of  tea  or  coffee  has 
been  found  directly  responsible  for  im- 
pairments of  vision — reductions  of  one 
twentieth  to  one  fifth. 

"Now,  as  you  know,  one  man's  meat  is 
another's  poison.  Stimulants  may  have 
very  little  apparent  effect  upon  your  par- 
ticular pair  of  eyes— or  they  may  have 
great   effect.    So  with   tobacco.  These 
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narcotics  impair  some  men's  eyesight. 
They  sometimes  even  produce  blindness. 
The  fact  that  you  are  'temperate'  in  your 
drinking  and  smoking  is  no  guarantee  that 
narcotics  are  doing  your  eyes  no  direct 
harm." 

Point  by  point  the  oculist  went  on  to 
show  how  the  things  that  make  for  right 
living  affect  the  health  of  the  eyes.  He 
was  doing  what  hundreds  of  other  oculists 
do  every  day.  The  case  for  which  he  was 
prescribing  is  here  described  at  length  be- 
cause it  is  a  common  one. 

WHAT  AN  OCULIST  IS 

When  the  incident  was  told  to  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, his  first  brief  comment  was, 
"  Typical !"  Then  from  a  cabinet  he  drew 
out  a  bulletin  of  the  Institute  upon  "The 
Eyes  and  Health,"  and  pointed  at  the 
opening  sentences: 

Defective  vision  may  be  a  sign  of  ill  health. 

Defective  vision  may  be  a  cause  of  ill  health. 

When  there  is  trouble  with  the  eyes  an 
oculist  should  be  consulted. 

An  oculist  is  a  physician  who  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  eye. 

An  optician  is  one,  not  a  physician,  who  deals 
in  optical  instruments,  such  as  eye-glasses. 

An  optometrist  is  one,  not  a  physician,  trained 
to  examine  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument 
and  determine  its  optical  defects.  An  opto- 
metrist should  be  competent  to  determine  such 
defects. 

Neither  an  optometrist  nor  an  optician  is 
permitted  under  the  law  to  consider  the  eye  as 
an  organ  and  diagnose  its  possible  diseased 
conditions." 

GLASSES  NOT  ALWAYS  ESSENTIAL 

"This  is  a  primer-like  introduction,"  the 
doctor  remarked,  "but  popular  notions 
about  such  matters  are  so  hazy  that  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  make  every  point  abso- 
lutely clear.  Why  should  you  consult  an 
oculist  when  something  goes  wrong  with 
your  eyes?  Because  he  can  tell  you  all 
that  is  wrong — the  total  meaning  of  the 
defect.  The  optometrist,  who  is  not  a 
physician,  can  examine  the  eye  only  for 
its  efficiency  as  an  instrument. 

"The  business  man  you  have  been  de- 
scribing may  have  been  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  the  prescription  the  oculist 


gave  him  included  something  besides  a  pair 
of  spectacles.  But  glasses  are  sometimes 
the  least  important  part  of  the  oculist  s 
order — sometimes,  in  fact,  are  not  re- 
quired at  all.  1  have  known  cases  where 
the  right  glass  was  all  that  was  needed  and 
the  wearers  so  improved  in  health  thai 
they  gained  ten  pounds  in  one  month.  In 
other  cases  the  fault  affecting  the  eye 
had  its  seat  elsewhere — at  the  roots  of  a 
tooth,  in  the  kidneys,  in  habits  of  diet,  in 
the  ventilation  of  a  paint  shop,  in  a  hair 
dye,  in  a  disease  acquired  while  sowing 
wild  oats.  The  oculist  often  renders  val- 
uable service  by  detecting  in  an  applicant 
the  first  signs  of  B right's  disease  or 
arterial  trouble.  Such  service  is  quite 
out  of  the  province  of  the  optometrist. 

"  Go  to  an  oculist — and  don't  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  do  so.  Though  our 
eyesight  is  precious  to  us  beyond  appraisal, 
something  in  human  nature  makes  us  put 
off  our  eyes  until  the  last.  This  trait.  I 
may  as  well  be  frank  to  say,  is  not  un- 
known even  among  physicians.  Few  gen- 
eral practitioners  have  a  sight-testing 
chart  in  their  offices;  and  when  they  are 
conducting  an  investigation  for  physical 
'  leaks',  they  are  likely  to  put  off  the  eyes 
until  the  last  and  perhaps  forget  them  al- 
together. Of  course,  if  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a  certain  sort  of  headache,  the 
doctor  will  immediately  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  eye-strain.  In  such  an  instance 
or  in  one  where  the  patient  himself  sus- 
pects the  existence  of  eye-strain,  the  doc- 
tor will  see  that  an  optical  examination 
is  made.  But  often  even  the  simplest 
kinds  of  tests  are  omitted — tests  that  any 
doctor  could  conduct  with  a  chart  on  the 
wall  of  his  office. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  GLASSES 

"This  is  unfortunate,  for  defects  of  the 
eye  are  common,  and  proper  glasses  to 
correct  them  make  not  only  for  the  in- 
dividual's comfort  but  also  are  very  likely 
to  improve  his  general  health.  Among  the 
applicants  examined  by  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  more  than  30  per  cent,  have  un- 
corrected errors  of  vision.  Statistics  from 
the  public  schools  show  that  among  our 
20,000,000  enrolment  'at  least  5,000,000 
children  suffer  from  eye  diseases  or  defects 
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which  seriously  impair  their  school  pro- 
gress. 

"  What  makes  it  particularly  important 
for  every  one  to  have  his  eyes  examined  is 
the  fact  that  a  person's  own  visual  sensa- 
tions are  not  always  safe  guides.  Far- 
sightedness, for  example,  is  something 
about  which  many  people  like  to  boast. 
Yet  it  is  often  a  sign  not  of  visual  perfec- 
tion but  of  an  imperfection;  and  in  an 
office,  bent  over  papers  all  day,  the  far- 
sighted  man  may  be  suffering  from  eye- 
strain and  not  know  what  ails  him.  Cer- 
tain men  who  can  see  better  without 
glasses  than  with  them  find  it  to  their 
profit  to  wear  lenses  to  relieve  an  eye- 
strain. Glasses,  you  must  understand, 
do  more  than  simply  enlarge,  like  a  reading 
glass,  the  object  which  you  happen  to  be 
looking  at.  A  reading  glass  may  only  mag- 
nify the  defect  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

"Apparently,  even  such  simple  facts 
as  these  are  not  generally  known.  In- 
deed, a  great  many  men  who  are  well 
enough  informed  on  other  topics  do  not 
know  the  first  principles  of  how  to  con- 
serve their  eyesight.  They  may  be  con- 
scious of  eye-strain  and  yet  unconsciously 
go  right  on  doing  many  things  to  increase 
that  strain.  Things  such  as  these — read- 
ing a  newspaper  on  a  jiggly  street  car, 
working  with  a  light  directly  behind  them 
or  directly  in  their  faces,  reading  or  work- 
ing in  too  bright  a  glare  or  in  a  dim  or 
flickering  illumination.  They  do  not  re- 
alize that  they  might  well  limit  their  allow- 
ance of  moving  pictures.  They  do  not 
know  the  harm  in  too  brilliant  a  desk  light. 
They  buy  worthless  patent  nostrums  for  the 
eye  and  have  a  positive  dread  about  adopt- 
ing glasses.  The  price  they  pay  for  all  this 
often  is  extremely  dear.  It  ranges  from  con- 
st ant  physical  discomfort  to  loss  of  sight." 

Several  of  the  points  brought  up  by 
Dr.  Fisk's  remarks  deserve  further  dis- 
cussion. One  of  the  most  important  of 
t  hese  topics  is  lighting. 

THE  LIGHT  TO  WORK  IN 

"The  best  light,"  observes  a  bulletin  of 
the  Institute,  "is  an  indirect,  diffused 
light,  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  the 
letters  on  the  page  stand  out  black  and 
clear,  and  of  uniform  distinctness.  If 


you  have  a  desk  light,  note  the  intense 
reflection  from  the  various  articles  on  the 
desk,  especially  white  or  metallic  surfaces. 
This  is  a  constant  source  of  eye-strain. 
Various  papers  on  the  desk  will  be  found 
to  be  of  varying  legibility,  some  of  the 
writing  illegible  unless  brought  directly 
under  the  gaze.  If  a  diffused,  indirect 
light  is  used,  either  reflected  from  the  ceil- 
ing or  partly  reflected  and  partly  direct 
through  ground-glass  surfaces,  documents 
and  papers  on  any  part  of  the  desk  will  be 
read  with  equal  facility.  There  are  then 
no  dazzling  reflections.  Exposure  to  ex- 
cessively brilliant  light  will  sometimes 
bring  on  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  even 
temporary  blindness,  as  occurs  in  snow- 
blindness." 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  POOR  LIGHTING 

To  this  Dr.  Fisk  adds  that,  if  he  had  his 
way  about  it,  all  incandescent  light  bulbs 
in  offices  and  factories  would  be  softened 
by  ground-glass  or  frosted  surfaces  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  from  the  sharp  light  of  the 
glowing  wires.  Indirect  systems,  where 
the  light  is  directed  upon  the  ceiling  in- 
stead of  downward,  are  admirable,  he 
holds,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  light  is  strong  enough.  This  sort 
of  lighting  requires  more  candle-power 
than  a  direct  system.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  point  Dr.  Fisk  recom- 
mends business  men  to  look  up  a  little 
pamphlet  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  Chicago,  on  "The 
Relation  of  Illumination  to  Visual  Effi- 
ciency." It  is  one  of  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able and  interesting  series  on  "Conserva- 
tion of  Vision."  Some  of  these  pamphlets 
are  concerned  with  such  practical  topics  as 
Schoolchildren's  Eyes,  Care  of  the  Eyes, 
Accidents,  Wearing  Glasses,  Eye-strain, 
and  discussions  of  the  effects  upon  the 
eye  from  whiskey,  tobacco,  wood  alcohol, 
and  various  drugs  (The  pamphlets  cost 
only  five  cents,  postpaid).  All  are  written 
by  medical  authorities. 

Some  of  the  hints  in  the  paper  on  illum- 
ination are  so  important  that  a  passage  or 
two  deserves  quotation.  1  lere  is  what 
the  author,  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  has  to  say 
about  the  cost  of  bad  lighting: 

"  Even  when  estimated  by  its  actual  cost 
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in  dollars  and  cents,  bad  lighting  is  often 
more  expensive  than  good,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  there  is  no  com- 
parison. Bad  lighting  undoubtedly  causes 
unnecessary  strain  of  the  eyes  and  conse- 
quent premature  muscular  fatigue;  it 
compels  closer  and  more  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  work,  so  that  tasks 
which  should  be  done  almost  automatically 
and  without  mental  effort  are  done  con- 
sciously. Under  such  circumstances  the 
output  of  each  individual  is  manifestly 
less  than  it  should  be,  there  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  mistakes  and  material  spoiled, 
and  the  number  of  accidents,  large  and 
small,  is  vastly  increased.  Even  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  factory  work,  with  its  conse- 
quent monotony,  largely  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  work,  but  bad  eyes  and  poor 
lighting  and  long  hours  are  important  fac- 
tors in  industrial  discontent  of  the  day." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  NORTH  LIGHT 

Concerning  daylight  illumination,  Dr. 
Alger  remarks  that  a  good  north  light,  dif- 
fused, is  the  best,  causes  a-  minimum  of 
shadow,  is  subject  to  no  rapid  changes  in 
intensity,  and  in  the  matter  of  color  values 
is  the  universal  standard.  "It  is  least 
trying  to  the  eyes,"  he  continues,  "and 
allows  a  maximum  sharpness  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fatigue.  The  best  lighted  room 
would  be  one  lighted  on  the  principle  of  a 
photograph  gallery.  Where  land  is  cheap 
and  a  one-story  building  is  possible,  this 
principle  can  be  applied  in  the  so-called 
saw-tooth  type  of  construction  now  used 
in  so  many  factories,  the  entire  roof  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  skylights  facing  toward 
the  north.  In  buildings  of  more  than  one 
story  the  use  of  north  light  alone  is  im- 
practicable, since  all  the  rooms  cannot 
face  toward  the  north,  or  other  buildings 
may  interfere  with  the  light,  while,  unless 
the  room  itself  be  small  or  high-posted,  the 
light  would  not  reach  far  enough  into  the 
room.  This  particular  difficulty  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  the  use  of  prism  glass 
in  the  windows,  which  throws  a  light  much 
farther  back  into  the  room.  Windows 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  and  on  only 
two  adjoining  sides  of  the  room.  This 
permits  the  arrangement  of  desks  and  work 


so  that  each  person  may  get  his  light  ovr 
his  left  shoulder,  which  is  the  accepted 
position  of  greatest  efficiency.  No  one 
should  be  compelled  to  sit  steadily  facing  a 
window  or  light  of  any  kind.  A  north 
light  is  practically  never  bright  enough  to 
require  reduction,  but  when  the  windows 
face  in  other  directions  the  intensity  of  lat 
light  will  vary  widely  with  the  position  of 
the  sun,  and  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  diffusing  and  modifying  the  di- 
rect sunlight  during  some  portion  of  the 
day  by  the  use  of  frosted  glass  or  the  inter- 
position of  thin  shades  of  cloth,  which  dif- 
fuse and  soften  the  light." 

Dr.  Alger  contends  that  electric  lighting 
is  "still  in  its  infancy."  Like  Dr.  Fisk  hs 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  indirect  lighting 
and  a  warning  against  naked  incandescent 
bulbs — an  illumination  particularly  tiring 
to  the  eye.  "Globes  which  show  the  out- 
line of  the  lamp  filament,"  he  holds,  "are 
only  partly  effective."  Here  is  his  sug- 
gestion about  lighting  an  office:  "  It  wouiJ 
be  perfectly  possible  to  have  an  individual 
light  on  each  desk  so  controlled  by  an 
opaque  reflector  that  it  lighted  the  desk 
properly  and  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vented from  shining  into  any  one's  eves. 
The  same  effect  is  secured,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  by  having  lights  scattered  over 
the  ceiling  or  suspended  from  it,  each  en- 
closed in  a  diffusing  globe  of  some  pattern. 
The  amount  of  light  on  each  desk  shoulJ 
rarely  be  greater  than  three  candle-power, 
nor  less  than  two.  As  a  rule,  wall  brackets 
are  not  advisable,  unless  they  can  be  placed 
high  up.  The  so-called  'indirect  system' 
aims  to  secure  the  same  diffusion  of  light 
by  having  the  units  so  disposed  that  the 
entire  light  falls  first  on  the  ceilings  and 
walls  and  is  thence  reflected  into  the  room. 
In  this  way,  if  the  surfaces  are  rough,  the 
light  is  completely  diffused,  while  its  color 
is  modified  as  desired  by  tinting  the  wall 
surfaces.  Indirect  lighting  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  lighting  a  large  room  where  a  com- 
paratively low  illumination  is  called  for. 
In  a  school  room,  where  plenty  of  light  is 
needed,  it  is  comparatively  expensive, 
since  only  a  small  part  of  the  emitted  light 
reaches  the  desks,  the  rest  being  expended 
in  lighting  the  upper  part  of  the  room  or 
absorbed  by  the  reflecting  surfaces.  Their 
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color  is  an  important  detail,  since  even 
light-colored  surfaces  seldom  reflect  more 
than  half  the  light,  while  with  dark  ones 
the  amount  may  fall  to  10  or  15  per  cent." 

Another  valuable  pamphlet  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  series  is  by  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Lancaster  on  "Wearing  Glasses." 
One  of  the  first  points  the  author  makes  is 
that  eye-strain  may  exist  in  cases  where 
the  sight  is  actually  better  than  normal, 
and  that  such  persons  need  glasses  quite 
as  much  as  those  who  wear  them  to  "see 
better." 

vanity's  "objections"  to  glasses 

Dr.  Lancaster  does  most  worthy  service 
in  disposing  of  one  of  the  popular  objec- 
tions to  wearing  glasses,  namely,  that 
wearing  glasses  makes  one  look  old.  This 
was  true,  he  admits,  in  the  days  when 
they  were  worn  only  to  help  poor  sight, 
and  chiefly  by  the  elderly.  "We  have 
changed  all  that.  Now,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  wearers  of  spectacles  are  chil- 
dren, and  the  wearing  of  spectacles  is  no 
longer  a  mark  of  advanced  age.  1 1  is  not  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  lady  to  say  that 
glasses  would  make  her  look  old.  More- 
over, wearing  glasses  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
servers of  a  youthful  appearance.  This 
is  because  prolonged  eye-strain  causes 
wrinkles  to  appear  prematurely  and  gives 
the  countenance  a  strained,  anxious,  tired, 
drawn,  cross  look,  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic and  is  far  more  to  be  avoided,  from 
the  pomt  of  view  of  appearance,  than  the 
slight  disfigurement  of  glasses.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  being  unbecoming,  there  are 
some  types  of  face  to  which  glasses  just 
add  the  finishing  touch!"  After  indi- 
cating some  of  the  mistakes  in  the  way 
glasses  are  worn  and  adjusted,  he  gives 
some  hints  about  buying  them,  getting 
used  to  them,  and  taking  care  of  them. 
Dr.  Lancaster's  paper  is  all  written  in  non- 
technical language,  and  straight  to  the 
practical  point. 

Another  objection  often  made  against 
glasses  is  treated  in  a  paper  on  "  Accidents  " 


by  Dr.  E.  G.  Ellett.  The  danger  that  spec- 
tacle glass  will  injure  the  eye  is  compara- 
tively small,  he  holds,  and  he  even  advo- 
cates wearing  glasses  as  a  protection  when 
you  go  shooting.  "We  frequently,"  he 
says,  "see  people  who  wear  glasses  meet 
with  accidents  in  which  the  glasses  are 
broken,  but  seldom  is  the  eye  itself  hurt 
by  the  fragments.  Indeed,  if  the  glasses 
are  provided  with  rims  they  are  a  protec- 
tion rather  than  otherwise." 

In  another  pamphlet  of  the  series  Dr. 
Harold  GifTord  hammers  hard  on  this  same 
point,  talking  from  an  extended  experi- 
ence: "  The  question  of  the  value  of  protec- 
tive glasses  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  all  classes  of  people.  Many 
people  meet  the  recommendation  that 
protective  glasses  should  be  worn  with  the 
counter  objection  that  they  are  themselves 
a  source  of  danger,  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  broken  and  cutting  the 
eye.  This  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  and 
such  accidents  occasionally  occur,  but  the 
insignificance  of  this  danger  in  proportion 
to  the  safety  they  confer  can  easily  be 
demonstrated.  In  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence, during  which  the  writer  has  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000  serious  acci- 
dental injuries  to  the  eye,  he  has  seen  only 
three  injuries  of  any  kind  caused  by  broken 
spectacles.  In  none  of  these  was  the  eye- 
sight very  seriously  injured,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  other  injuries  to  the  eye 
would  have  been  entirely  prevented  by 
wearing  glasses.  .  .  .  Every  day  in 
this  country  some  dozens,  or  more  probably 
hundreds,  of  children  lose  the  sight  of  one 
or  both  eyes  through  injuries,  of  which  09 
per  cent,  would  have  been  prevented  if  the 
victims  had  been  wearing  glasses;  and 
mothers  whose  hearts  are  grieved  by  the 
counsel  of  the  oculist  that  their  children 
ought  to  wear  glasses  for  some  defect  of 
vision  or  refraction  may  well  take  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  their  little  ones  are 
much  less  likely  to  suffer  accidental  loss 
of  sight  than  other,  apparently  less  fa- 
vored, ones." 
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SECURITIES  CASE 

THE   REASONS   WHICH   INSPIRED   THE    FORMATION  OF  THE   FAMOUS  HOLDING  COMPANY 

AND  THE  STORY  OF  ITS  DISSOLUTION 

BY 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

[This  article,  like  those  published  earlier,  is  compiled  from  "  The  Life  of  Jama  J 
Hill,"  the  authorised  biography  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in  two  volumes  in  its  comfltu 
form  as  an  elaborate  and  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  great  Empire  Builder.] 


JUST  before  Christinas,  1901,  Mr. 
Hill  returned  from  New  York,  to 
find  himself  bitterly  attacked  in 
his  own  state  in  the  discussion  of 
the  formation  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company.  For  the  only  time 
in  his  life,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  prepared 
and  signed  a  statement  for  publication 
dealing  with  his  own  acts  and  purposes. 
It  covers  the  ground  of  all  the  transactions 
briefly.  The  copy  is  taken  from  the  St. 
Paul  Globe  of  December  22,  1901.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Hill  owned  at  that  time  all 
the  stock  of  this  newspaper  is  a  guarantee 
that  it  appeared  exactly  as  he  wrote  it: 

"  I  have  been  absent  from  Minnesota 
for  more  than  two  months,  and  during  that 
time  there  has  arisen  a  wide  discussion 
throughout  the  state  of  what  has  been 
generally  called  a  consolidation  or  a  merger 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
railways,  and  in  this  discussion  state- 
ments have  been  made  which  are  so  widely 
different  from  the  facts  that  1  feel  called 
upon  to  make  a  conservative  statement 
of  just  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and 
what  will  be  ^one  in  the  future. 

"When  tlu  Northern  Pacific  failed  and 
the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company  reorganized  it,  myself  and 
friends  were  holders  of  a  large  amount  of 
that  company's  securities.  After  the  reor- 
ganization was  completed  we  bought  about 
twenty-six  millions  of  Northern  Pacific 
stock,  both  common  and  preferred.  Some 
of  this  stock  was  afterward  sold  by  indi- 
viduals, but  a  large  amount  has  been  held 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 


"About  a  year  ago  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  bought  the  Huntington  ami 
other  interests  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  at  the  same  time  made  an  effort  to 
buy  the  control  of  the  Chicago,  Burlingtor. 
&  Quincy. 

"With  these  lines  in  the  hands  of  tlx 
Union  Pacific  interests,  both  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  would  be 
largely  shut  out  of  the  states  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  except  by  using 
other  lines  of  railway,  some  of  which  wen 
in  the  market  for  sale  and  might  at  anv 
time  pass  under  the  control  of  or  be  com- 
bined with  the  Union  Pacific  interests 
We  then,  with  the  Northern  Pacifii; 
made  proposals  to  the  directors  of  the 
Burlington  to  buy  their  entire  property 
When  this  transaction  was  about  being 
closed  the  people  who  represented  the 
Union  Pacific  Company,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously tried  to  buy  the  Burlington,  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  share  with  us  in  the  pur- 
chase of  that  Company;  this  proposal  we 
refused  for  the  reason  that  it  would  defeat 
our  object  in  buying  the  Burlington,  an*i 
further,  it  was  against  the  law  of  several 
of  the  states  in  which  the  largest  mileage 
of  the  Burlington  was  located. 

"At  that  time,  against  the  opposition 
of  the  more  southerly  lines,  both  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  had 
put  into  effect  a  low  colonization  rate  ami 
were  carrying  daily  thousands  of  peopk 
into  the  Northwest;  many  of  whom  were 
coming  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  along 
the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific.    This  move- 
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ment  was  at  its  height  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  after  we  had  closed  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Burlington,  the  Union  Pacific 
people  undertook  the  boldest  effort  that 
ever  was  made  in  this  country  and  bought 
over  sixty  millions  of  the  stock  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  I  was  in  New  York 
at  the  time,  and  after  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Company  were  aware  of  the  action  of  the 
Union  Pacific  people  it  was  found  that  to- 
gether we  held  about  twenty-six  millions  of 
Northern  Pacific  common  stock;  and,  inas- 
much as  the  common  stock,  by  right  of  a 
contract  made  with  the  preferred  stock- 
holders when  the  company  was  reorganized 
and  the  stock  issued,  had  the  privilege  of 
paying  off  the  preferred  stock  at  par  on 
the  first  day  of  January  in  any  year  until 
1917,  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Company  then 
bought  in  London  and  New  York  about 
sixteen  millions  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  Northern  Pacific;  at  the  same  time  the 
Union  Pacific  interests,  having  already  so 
large  an  investment,  bid  the  stock  up  until 
there  was  the  largest  stock  corner  ever 
known;  the  common  stock  in  three  or 
four  days  went  up  to  one  thousand  dollars 
per  share. 

"  I  explained  to  my  friends  how, 
with  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific  would  control  the  entire 
Northwest  and  the  West  from  Mexico  to 
the  Canadian  line,  except  for  the  Great 
Northern.  So  great  was  the  effort  to  get 
this  control  that  one  of  my  friends  in. 
London,  who  owned  two  millions  of 
Northern  Pacific  common,  was  offered 
and  refused  fourteen  million  dollars  for 
his  stock.  The  result  was  that  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Company  and  ourselves  owned 
forty-two  out  of  eighty  millions  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  common,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  off  the  seventy-five  millions 
of  Northern  Pacific  preferred.  The  Union 
Pacific  people  owned  thirty-seven  millions 
of  the  common  and  about  forty-two  mil- 
lions of  the  preferred,  which  was  a  clear 
majority  of  all  the  stock  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  claimed  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and 
through  that  ownership  a  control  of  one 
half  the  Burlington.  When  it  was  known 
that  these  preferred  shares  could  and  would 
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be  paid  off  before  the  annual  election, 
mutual  negotiations  resulted  in  Mr.  Mor- 
gan giving  them  a  representative  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  board.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  board.  When  I  was  advised  of  my 
election  I  notified  them  that  I  could  not 
legally  act  as  a  director  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  at  the  same 
time,  and  1  resigned  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board. 

THE  NORTHERN  SECURITIES  COMPANY 

"Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  its  predecessor,  the  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Company,  and 
who  have  always  been  among  its  largest 
shareholders,  but  not  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  its  stock,  whose  ages  are  from 
seventy  to  eighty-six  years,  have  desired 
to  combine  their  individual  holdings  in 
corporate  form  and  in  that  way  secure 
permanent  protection  for  their  interests 
and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  and  man- 
agement which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
development  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
enhancement  of  their  own  property  in  the 
Northwest  and  elsewhere.  Out  of  this 
desire  has  grown  the  Northern  Securities 
Company. 

"  It  became  necessary  (in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Northern  Pacific  from  passing 
under  the  control  of  the  Union  Pacific 
interests  and  with  it  the  joint  control  of 
the  Burlington)  to  pay  off  the  seventy-five 
millions  of  Northern  Pacific  preferred. 
The  enormous  amount  of  cash  required 
for  this  purpose  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  "made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  act  together  in  a  large  and  per- 
manent manner,  through  the  medium  of  a 
corporation,  and  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  afforded  them  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this  object  without  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  separate  company 
to  finance  the  transaction  for  the  Northern 
Pacific;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  credit 
of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  would 
be  much  stronger,  as  it  would  also  hold  a 
considerable  amount  of  Great  Northern 
and  other  securities. 

"The  Northern  Securities  Company  is 
organized  to  deal  in  high-class  securities. 
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to  hold  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  its  share- 
holders, and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  corporations  whose  securities  it  owns. 
Its  powers  do  not  include  the  operation  of 
railways,  banking,  mining,  nor  the  buying 
or  selling  of  securities  or  properties  for 
others  on  commission;  it  is  purely  an 
investment  company  and  the  object  of  its 
creation  was  simply  to  enable  those  who 
hold  its  stock  to  continue  their  respective 
interests  in  association  together  and  to 
prevent  such  interests  from  being  scattered 
by  death  or  otherwise;  to  provide  against 
such  attacks  as  had  been  made  upon  the 
Northern  Pacific  by  a  rival  and  competing 
interest,  whose  main  investment  was  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  Northwest  and 
whose  only  object  in  buying  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  to  benefit  their 
Southern  properties  by  restraining  the 
growth  of  the  country  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Puget  Sound,  and  by  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Northern  lines  the 
enormous  Oriental  traffic  which  must 
follow  the  placing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  of 
the  largest  ships  in  the  world.    .    .  . 

"No  merger  or  .consolidation  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  is 
contemplated.  Each  company  will  be 
operated  separately  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past. 

"  I  greatly  dislike  to  discuss  my  business 
in  the  newspapers,  but  during  my  a'bsence 
an  attack  has  been  made  upon  myself  and 
friends  which  has  been  persistently  sup- 
ported by  both  political  and  rival  interests. 
All  I  ask  is  fair  play,  and  let  time  determine 
whether  the  public  will  be  benefited  of 
injured  by  what  we  have  done  and  will 
continue  to  do."  • 

James  J.  Hill. 

CONCERN  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Confidence  in  the  security  of  any  rail- 
road had  received  a  rude  shock.  The  men 
whose  property  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
what  they  regarded  as  destruction  were  not 
minded  ever  again  to  run  a  similar  risk. 
They  did  not  wish  themselves  or  their 
successors  to  have  to  make  another  fight 
like  that  of  the  struggle  for  control  of 
Northern  Pacific.  Both  sides  had  had  a 
warning.  Each  would  always  have  to 
stand  on  guard.    But  who  could  answer 
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for  the  future,  when  large  holdings  sbou>: 
be  broken  up  by  the  changes  incident  i. 
human  life?  Some  of  these  men  were  mc? 
than  eighty  years  old.  All  of  them  want« 
"  peace  in  their  time."  Mr.  Hill  had  talked 
of  his  idea  of  a  holding  company  to  Mr 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Morp- 
said  later  that  it  was  a  thing  of  Mr  Hili 
planning.  Mr.  Hill  said  so  himself.  Hr 
original  thought  had  been  to  erect  such ; 
concern  for  his  own  system  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries. The  consolidation  of  these  which 
took  place  in  1907  was  already  become  a 
necessity.  Long  before  the  Northern  Se- 
curities was  formed,  this  less  inclusive 
proposition  had  occupied  a  good  deal  erf 
his  thought.  Now  circumstances  hastened 
the  maturity  of  the  project  and  compelled 
an  enlargement  of  its  scope.  It  appeared 
to  all  those  interested  in  recent  contro- 
versies that  the  only  permanent  safeguard 
of  the  independent  existence  of  these  great 
properties  and  of  a  successful,  because 
harmonious,  conduct  of  their  business  wai 
a  sort  of  tribunal  of  ownership,  where  ail 
would  have  representation  and  power 
where  their  differences  might  be  arbitrated 
and  their  common  welfare  assured. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  that  this  form  of  hom- 
ing company  presented  itself  to  him  as 
practical  and  desirable  only  after  the  gth 
of  May,  1901.  "My  idea  was,  I  can'i 
live  forever,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany may  be  dissolved."  This  fell  into 
step  with  the  anxiety  that  had  been 
pressing  upon  Mr.  Hill  for  some  yeir> 
about  the  future  of  the  Great  Northern 
So  all  these  more  or  less  nebulous  ide> 
drew  together  and  coalesced  in  one  soi«<i 
purpose.  A  future  possibility  became  a 
present  necessity.  With  these  men.  to 
perceive  that  something  ought  be  done 
was  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  The  definite 
plan,  as  announced  to  the  stockholders, 
was  matured  about  the  1st  of  November. 
1901.  Of  course,  the  exact  form  that  f? 
should  take  had  been,  before  that,  the  sub- 
ject of  exhaustive  investigation  and  minut? 
legal  scrutiny  of  advantages  and  danger* 
It  was  intended  as  a  purely  defensive 
measure. 

When  it  was  determined,  soon  after  the 
agreement  of  May  31,  1901,  that  settid 
the  controversy  over  Northern  Pacific,  t 
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RAILROADS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  NORTHERN  SECURITIES  CORPORATION 
I  he  object  of  its  organization,  according  to  James  J.  Hill,  was  to  secure  permanent  protection  for  a  group 

^  of  aged  stockholders 


orm  such  a  company,  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  country  were  set  to  work  on 
the  preliminaries.  From  the  beginning, 
the  essentials  of  it  were  agreed  upon  with- 
out serious  difference  of  opinion.  The 
plan,  Mr.  Hill  said,  was  practically  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  George 
Baker,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr. 
Ciough,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  himself.  Mr. 
Hill  has  given  in  his  own  words  the  explana- 
tion of  the  general  lines  followed:  "We 
*ere  particularly  anxious  to  piit  a  ma- 
jority of  that  stock  where  it  could  not  be 
raided  again  as  it  had  been.  We  wanted 
to  put  it  in  a  corporation  that  was  not  a 
railroad  company — a  company  that  would 
hold  it  as  an  investment,  and  the  larger  the 
company  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to 
secure  a  majority  of  it.  Then,  again,  a 
reason  why  we  preferred  an  investment 
company:  railroad  charters,  I  think  I  may 
say  almost  entirely,  are  drawn  or  granted 
:»n  terms  that  do  not  permit  railroad  com- 
panies to  buy  the  shares  or  own  the  shares 
investment  companies.  Railway  com- 
panies, under  certain  conditions,  can  buy 
the  shares  of  other  railways,  as  a  means  of 
consolidation,  or  they  might  buy  the 
shares  of  a  road  that  they  would  otherwise 
build.  We  were  advised  that  we  would 
be  safer  with  the  shares  held  by  an  invest- 
ment company,  the  stock  of  which  could 


only  be  held  by  individuals  or  by  corpora- 
tions that  were  not  railway  companies, 
and  to  that  extent  we  would  be  more  free 
from  such  raids  by  interests  that  were 
anxious  to  destroy  or  restrict  the  growth 
of  this  country — such  raids  as  had  been 
made  by  the  Union  Pacific  interest,  so- 
called." 

MORGAN'S  CONFIDENCE  IN  HILL 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  it  be  re- 
peated that  the  original  idea  of  making  a 
holding  company  had  no  reference  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  all.  It  was  entertained 
by  Mr.  Hill  before  the  reorganization  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Now,  the  whole  posi- 
tion and  all  the  elements  of  the  problem 
were  changed.  In  view  of  the  relations 
established  with  Northern  Pacific  and 
their  joint  interest  in  the  Burlington,  such 
a  holding  concern  for  the  Great  Northern 
alone  would  have  been  absurd.  All  the 
closely  allied  interests  must  join.  They 
desired  to.  In  the  consultations  held,  Mr. 
Perkins  represented  the  Morgan  interests. 
Referring  to  this,  Mr.  Morgan  not  only 
cleared  the  air  of  gossip  about  internal 
machinations,  but  paid  to  Mr.  Hill  the 
highest  tribute  he  could  give.  "  I  would 
have  given  him  all  my  Great  Northern 
stock.  He  could  have  done  what  he 
liked  with  that,  because  I  had  confidence 
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in  him  and  he  had  confidence  in  me.    It  is 
not  a  coterie  or  anything  of  that  kind." 
On  the  13th  of  November,  1901,  the 
,  Northern  Securities  Company  was  incor- 
porated.  The  charter  was  taken  out  in 
New  Jersey,  whose  laws  were  supposed  to 
be  most  friendly  to  this  kind  of  undertak- 
ing.   It  differed  from  that  of  most  other 
great  corporations  formed  in  this  epoch 
particularly  in  the  fact  that  its  powers 
were  severely  limited.    The  custom  was  to 
provide  against  every  contingency  by 
authorizing  each  of  the  big,  new  corpora- 
tions now  being  spawned  so  rapidly  to 
conduct  practically  any  business  in  which 
it  might  conceivably  wish  to  engage.  The 
charter  of  the  Northern  Securities  con- 
fined its  activity  "to  the  acquisition  of 
valuable  paper  held  by  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations,  exercising  the  rights 
of  property  over  the  same,  aiding  corpora- 
tions whose  paper  is  thus  held,  and  ac- 
quiring and  holding  the  necessary  real 
and  personal  property."    Its  authorized 
capital  stock  was  $400,000,000.   At  first 
a  much  smaller  capitalization  was  con- 
templated.   But  neither  Mr.   Hill  nor 
Mr.  Morgan  was  willing  that  any  one 
should  ever  be  able  to  accuse  him  of  shar- 
ing in  a  profitable  venture  from  which 
others  were  excluded.    Mr.  Hill  had  a 
lifelong  reputation  for  working  for  his 
stockholders  all  the  time.    I f  there  was  any 
conflict  of  interests,  his  must  suffer  rather 
than  theirs.    But  if  only  those  were  ad- 
mitted whose  age  and  long  connection 
with  the  company  had  inspired  the  pro- 
ject, and  if  it  were  a  financial  success, 
people  would  not  be  lacking  to  stigmatize 
it  as  the  plan  of  a  chosen  few  on  the  inside 
to  make  some  money  for  themselves.  He 
said:    "1  had  the  feeling  that  we  would 
give  each  shareholder  the  opportunity  to 
come  in  at  the  price  we  put  our  own  in,  if 
he  desired.    If  he  preferred  to  stay  out, 
that  was  his  privilege."    Mr.  Morgan 
took  the  same  position.    Adherence  to 
that  principle  necessitated  a  capital  stock 
at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  Great  Nor- 
thern and  the  Northern  Pacific  combined. 
The  authorized  share  capital  of  the  two 
was  at  this  time  $280,000,000.    Of  course, 
an  exchange  at  above  par  would  raise  this 
limit.    Other  interests  also  would  want 


to  be  admitted  from  time  to  time.  Aba,  I 
76  per  cent,  of  Great  Northern  stocks  1 
exchanged  for  the  new  security  at  the  rait  I 
of  $  180  for  each  $100  turned  in.   Mr.  H:l ' 
had  suggested  this  basis,  which  was  ip. 1 
proved  by  all.    About  96  per  cent  ;i 
Northern  Pacific  came  in  on  the  basu  d  ' 
$115  for  $100.    The  Union  Pacific  peopk  I 
were  admitted,  for  a  lasting  harmony  ms  , 
desired,  and  surrendered  to  the  Norther  \ 
Securities  the  holdings  of  Northern  Pact:  | 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  fight  re- 
possession, receiving  in  exchange  abot; 
$82, 500,000  of  its  stock.  The  first  board  1  1 
directors  consisted  of  fifteen  men.  Sn 
represented   Northern   Pacific  interest 
four  Great  Northern,  three  Union  Pacific, 
and  two  were  what  might  be  called  "2: 
large."    The  presidency  was  unanimous!) 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Hill. 

MINNESOTA  BRINGS  SUIT 

On  January  7,  1902,  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota attacked  the  company  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Denied  ther?  , 
permission  to  file  a  bill  of  complaint,  it 
brought  suit  in  the  state  court.  In  the 
meantime  the  Federal  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had,  at  a  meeting  on 
December  20,  1901,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  investigation  by  it  into 
"consolidation  and  combinations  of  car- 
riers," including  "the  community  of  inter- 
est" plan;  and,  on  February  19,  1902,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  State 
announced  that,  complying  with  a  pre- 
vious request  of  President  Roosevelt,  he 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the " mer- 
ger," as  the  Northern  Securities  was  called 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890.  Thereupon,  on  March  10th 
suit  was  brought  in  the  United  State 
Circuit  Court  of  St.  Paul  against  the 
Northern  Securities,  Great  Northern,  arnl 
Northern  Pacific. 

These  two  cases  resulted  in  two  dif- 
ferent decisions  by  Circuit  courts,  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  reached.  The  first,  which  was  ren- 
dered by  a  tribunal  made  up  of  fourCirort 
judges,  found  that  "the  Securities  Com- 
pany accomplishes  the  object  which  Con- 
gress has  declared  illegal  perhaps  mon 
effectually  than  other  forms  of  combina- 
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tion  generally  known  in  1890  when  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  was  passed."    It  said 
that,  although  the  motives  which  inspired 
the  combination  might  have  been  "wholly 
laudable  and  unselfish,"  although  it  was 
"the  initial  and  the  necessary  step  in  the 
accomplishment  of  great  designs,"  the 
only  question  before  the  court  was  whether 
or  not  it  constituted  a  combination  having 
power  to  "suppress  competition  between 
two  or  more  competing  and  parallel  lines 
of  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce."   This  question  the  judges  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.   The  Northern 
Securities  was  enjoined  from  voting  stock, 
acquiring  additional  stock,  paying  divi- 
dends, or  exercising  corporate  control. 
The  return  of  stock  held  by  it  to  persons 
holding  Northern   Securities  shares  in 
exchange  for  shares  deposited  was  per- 
mitted.   In  the  state  case  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  found  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Northern  Securities  did  not 
involve  any  act  or  contract  in  restraint  of 
trade.    The  real  distinction  between  the 
two  was  that  while  the  one  court  decided 
that  the  purchase  of  a  majority  of  shares 
in  the  two  companies  by  a  single  interest 
was  illegal,  the  other  held  that  the  mere 
possession  of  power  does  not  warrant  an 
assumption  that  such  power  will  be  used 
criminally.    This   distinction  represents 
the  vital  point  in  the  case,  and  really  pre- 
sents the  issue  on  which  its  determination 
would  finally  rest. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  ORDERS  DISSOLUTION 

Both  these  cases  now  went  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  they  were  argued  by 
the  best  legal  ability  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  here  the 
conduct  of  the  case,  whose  importance 
now  is  in  its  relation  to  the  life  and  work 
:>f  Mr.  Hill.  The  opinion  of  the  trial 
:ourt  of  four  justices  was  sustained  by  a 
decision  given  on  March  14,  1904,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  a  single  justice.  The 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  ordered 
to  dissolve. 

Until  the  Court's  decision  was  made 
Dublic,  Mr.  Hill  entertained  no  doubt  that 
t  would  be  favorable.  It  was  a  bitter  sur- 
prise and  disillusionment.  That  it  was 
adverse  struck  him  no  more  severely  as  a 


checkmate  to  one  of  his  plans  than  as  a 
denial  of  what  were  to  his  mind  unchange- 
able principles.  He  never  believed,  at 
this  time  or  later,  that  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  was  intended  to  apply  to  rail- 
road corporations.  He  never  accepted 
the  rule  that  the  power  to  act  unjustly 
is  equivalent  to  the  commission  of  an 
unjust  act. 

This  decision,  of  course,  created  an  im- 
mense stir  and  much  excitement  in  the 
stock  market.  It  required  a  readjust- 
ment from  which  came  more  litigation. 
Eight  days  after  it  was  rendered  Mr.  Hill 
sent  out  a  circular  announcing  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  and  the  distribution 
of  its  assets.  This  circular  noted  that 
since  the  formation  of  the  company  the 
railroads  included  had  extended  and  im- 
proved their  facilities,  while  the  rates  paid 
by  the  public  had  been  materially  reduced. 
It  once  more  declared  that  the  buying  of 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
shares  was  done  "in  the  full  belief  that 
such  purchases  were  in  no  wise  obnoxious 
to  any  law  of  the  United  States."  Since, 
however,  the  Court  thought  otherwise, 
tbe  company  would  proceed  to  comply 
fully  and  promptly  with  its  decree. 
Therefore,  99  per  cent;,  of  its  capital  stock 
outstanding  was  called  in  and  canceled. 

THE  BASIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Immediately  there  arose  a  question 
precipitating  a  legal  struggle  on  lines 
similar  to  the  fight  for  stock  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  which  followed  the  Bur- 
lington purchase.  What  should  the  holders 
of  Northern  Securities  shares  receive  in 
exchange  for  them?  Would  they  get  back 
exactly  the  same  number  of  shares  in  the 
same  corporations  that  they  originally 
deposited,  or  only  their  portion  of  a  ratable 
distribution  of  all  the  assets?  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  friends  proposed  the  latter.  For 
each  share  of  Northern  Securities  sur- 
rendered there  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
holder  $39.27  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  $30.17  of  the  Great  Northern.  To 
ratify  this  plan  a  special  stockholders' 
meeting  was  held  April  21.  1904.  At  this 
meeting  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
was  voted  for  the  plan.    The  Harriman 
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interests  had  already  protested  against 
the  proposed  scheme  of  distribution. 
They  had  from  the  beginning  been  holders 
of morethan  $82,ooo,oooof thestock.  This 
they  had  received  in  exchange  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  shares  turned  in  by  them 
in  1901.  As  they  had  attempted,  in  May 
of  that  year,  to  control  the  Northern 
Pacific  by  purchase,  so  they  now  attempted 
to  reach  the  same  end  by  overthrowing 
the  plan  of  pro  rata  distribution,  and 
having  returned  to  them,  share  for  share, 
the  stock  of  that  company  that  they  had 
originally  put  in. 

HILL  ON  HARRIMAN 

On  April  2,  1904,  the  Harriman  interests 
had  taken  legal  measures  to  enjoin  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  announced.  Let 
Mr.  Hill  tell  some  of  the  preliminaries, 
in  a  letter  to  a  trusted  friend,  where  he 
can  give  full  vent  to  his  honest  indignation: 
"  Before  closing  let  me  again  refer  to  their 
statement  that  they  only  wanted  protec- 
tion for  the  Union  Pacific.  Mr.  Harriman 
was  the  first  director  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  to  whom  I  went  after 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
consult  as  to  how  we  should  dissolve  the 
company,  and  he  immediately  said  the 
only  thing  we  could  do  was  a  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution. This  he  repeated  on  several 
occasions  for  four  or  five  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  came  to  my  rooms  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  carry 
it  out,  and  the  next  day  he  wrote  me  a 
personal  letter  to  the  same  effect,  after  he 
had  assured  me  that  we  would  have  their 
full  cooperation,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
having  had  his  own  counsel  present  with 
the  Northern  Securities  counsel  in  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  legal  steps  to  be  taken;  and 
his  counsel  agreed  fully  and  said  that  it 
was  the  only  legal  and  moral  course  that 
could  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances. 
Within  ten  days  from  that  time  they 
brought  the  present  suit,  giving  as  the 
reason:  'We  know,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Hill  wanted  the  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  it  would  be  a  great  property 
in  his  hands,  but  we  wanted  to  get  control 
of  it  if  we  could  and  we  are  going  to  make 
the  effort,  because  to  make  the  effort  would 
only  cost  us  the  lawsuit.'    In  which  case 


the  Great  Northern  would  be  hemmed  c 
along  the  northern  boundary  without  m 
outlet  anywhere  except  on  terms  to  be 
made  for  it,  and  our  property  would  folk 
the  course  of  the  Alton  and  other  mac 
like  it  which  were  lacking  in  foresight  * 
protect  themselves  against  what  mig* 
occur  in  future." 

The  Circuit  Court  unanimousrjrS^ 
the  application  to  intervene.    Then  cur. 
more  litigation,  whose  purpose-«N* 
same  and  whose  devious  course  andvohtr 
inous  record  need  not  be  considered  kit 
An  injunction  against   the  distribwr 
plan  adopted  was  granted,  and  tkfap 
the  usual  tortuous  legal   channels  th 
secondary  and  final  question  as  ISptiK 
partition  of  the  estate  of  the  Norths 
Securities  reached  the  Supreme  Court 

All  the  courts,  Circuit,  Circuit  Cpglto' 
Appeals,  and  Supreme  Court,  held  for  Mr 
Hill.    The  decision  of  the  last  mention 
unanimously  rendered   March  4 $£9" 
in  which  the  plan  of  the  Northern  Secur 
ties  Company  for  distributing  the  stoc 
held  by  it  was  sustained  in  every  imports 
particular,  put  a  quietus  on  the  tfoub 
makers.    It  was  now  free  to  execute  it- 
plan  for  dissolution,  and  did  SQvr  Tto; 
Mr.  Hill,  after  the  pressure  of  these  ye. 
of  contest  in  the  courts,  neither  fdt  an 
enduring  animosity  nor  permitted  ranc 
to  distort  his  views  or  change  his  attttu 
toward  others  is  shown  in  a  striking  wa 
by  a  personal  letter  written  two  month 
after  the  court  had  spoken  its  last  *ord 
Coming  from  a  man  of  stern  temper  and 
thwarted  purpose,  who  had   all  afor. 
believed  and  still  believed  himself  right 
principle,  and  who  had  been  opposed  at 
every  turn,  it  is  a  really  notable  utterance 
"  I  have  told  all  the  Union  Pacific  people 
that  we  should  let  the  past  be  cast  aside 
and  take  every  proposition  between  the 
two  or  three  systems  without  any  prejudice 
and   consider  « all   interests    fairly  and 
honestly,  and  have  peace  by  each  compare 
regarding  at  all  times  the  rights  of  all  the 
others.    Where  there  is  a  disposition  to 
agree  on  fair  terms  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  harmony;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  where  there  is  no  right 
or  disposition  to  encroach  upon  or  invade 
each  other." 
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USEFUL  INVENTIONS 

A  "SAFETY  FIRST"  STEP  LADDER 

AN  EXTENSIBLE  step  ladder  which  cannot  tip 
over  is  a  handy  device  when  there  are  high 
windows  to  he  cleaned,  top  shelves  to  be  dusted,  or 
any  other  odd  johs  to  be  done  where  it  would  be  pre- 
carious to  use  the  ordinary  step  ladder. 

The  ladder,  which  is  of  wood,  resembles  the  ordi- 
nary step  ladder,  save  that  it  is  extensible,  has  an 
extra  leg  at  the  side,  which  is  folded  back  when  the 


FOR  SAMPLING  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
A  machine  designed  lo  secure  reliable  samples  of  grain  or 
seed  which  can  also  he  used  (or  blending  unlike  materials 

ladder  is  not  in  use.  and  extended  outward  when  in 
use,  thus  forming  a  tripod  which  cannot  easily  be 
overturned,  thereby  giving  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
person  mounted  upon  it. 


A  SAFE  STEP  LADDER 
The  support  on  the  side  renders  the  danger  of  the  ladder 
overturning  and  other  like  accidents  almost  negligible 


A  GRAIN  SAMPLING  MACHINE 

US  I NG  only  t  he  power  of  gravity,  a  machine  has  been 
constructed  which  permits  grain  and  seed  dealers 
or  laboratory  workers  to  secure  reliable  samples  from 
large  portions  of  the  material  to  be  examined.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  mixing  or  blending  two  or  more 
strains  of  unlike  material,  and  furthermore  a  sam- 
ple can  be  divided  so  that  one  half  can  be  used  for 
testing  and  grading  and  the  other  half  turned  o\er  to 
the  seller  or  buyer  or  retained  for  future  reference. 

The  device  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  hopper  held 
in  position  over  a  cone  which  is  provided  at  its  base 
with  a  series  of  ducts  With  uniform  spaces  between 
them  Adjusted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ducts  is  a 
funnel  with  a  spout  at  its  bottom  part.   The  ducts  con- 
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A  SANITARY  REFUSE  CAN— 

A  lightweight  and  fly-proof  refuse  can  for  the  kitchen  which 
the  cook  can  easily — 


stitute  a  passageway  from  the  exterior  of  the  cone  to 
the  interior  of  the  funnel.  Enclosing  the  inner  funnel 
is  an  outside  funnel,  also  with  a  spout  at  its  base.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  outside  funnel  extends  over  the 
ducts  and  the  base  of  the  cone.  In  operation  the 
material  to  be  separated  is  placed  in  the  hopper  and 
the  valve  is  opened,  allowing  the  material  to  fall  on 
the  peak  of  the  cone  in  a  circular  column.  The 
material  spreads  on  the  cone  at  its  base  and  is  divided 
into  sections  by  the  ducts  and  spaces.  As  the  width 
of  the  ducts  and  spaces  are  equal,  the  material  is 
divided  into  equal  parts,  one  of  which  goes  into  one 
receptacle  while  the  other  half  flows  into  a  second 
receptacle. 


A   CONVENIENT   REFUSE  CAN    FOR  THE 
KITCHEN 

A  LIGHTWEIGHT  refuse  can.  designed  especially 
for  use  in  the  kitchen,  facilitates  the  proper  and 
sanitary  disposal  of  garbage  in  the  kitchen  by  pre- 
venting flies  from  breeding  in  the  refuse  and  removing 
unpleasant  odors. 

The  can,  which  is  made  of  galvanized  non-corrosive 
metal,  has  been  designed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
housewife  to  take  the  place  of  the  unhealthful  and  un- 
prepossessing refuse  can  in  ordinary  use.  The  house- 
wife scrapes  the  leavings  from  the  plates  or  other 
waste  matter  mto  the  can  and  closes  the  airtight 


cover.  When  the  can  is  full  she  carries  it  out  to  tkr 
garbage  can  by  the  bucket-like  handle  and,  «bak 
still  holding  this  upper  handle,  with  the  other  r.jki 
she  grasps  the  handle  at  the  back,  bringing  the  upper 
handle  back  toward  it  and,  with  one  finger  of  tW 
hand  holding  the  upper  handle,  pulls,  like  a  rnsgrr 
the  little  ring  on  the  top,  lilting  the  can.  V  hen  the 
finger  releases  the  cover  it  drops  back  into  place 
and  there  is  thus  little  danger  of  getting  one's  hands 
soiled. 


MAKING  DUPLICATE  KEYS 

AN    INGENIOUS  machine  that   cuts  accurst? 

duplicate  keys  from  original  keys,  no  matter  of 
what  make,  has  recently  been  perfected. 

The  key  to  be  duplicated  is  placed  in  one  vise  and 
the  blank  key  to  be  cut  in  a  corresponding  vise  under 
the  cutting  disk.  The  vise  carriage  is  then  broufh' 
into  such  position  by  means  of  a  lateral-feed  hand 
clutch  that  the  shoulders  of  both  the  pattern  and  blank 
keys  just  touch  the  guide  disk  and  cutter  respective!} 
The  lateral-feed  clutch  on  the  top  of  the  machine  ■ 
then  thrown,  and  the  vertical  feed  rod  released  into 
action  and  power  applied  through  the  cornbinaucr 
hand-crank  power  wheel  on  the  right  of  the  machine 
until  the  cutter  has  passed  over  the  entire  length  o: 
the  blank.  A  duplicate  of  the  pattern  key  is  obtained 
in  about  one  minute.  The  machine  is  designed 
primarily  for  hardware  dealers  and  locksmiths,  but 
many  hotels,  schools,  office  buildings,  and  stores 
are  using  it  with  success. 


AN  ADJUSTABLE  EYE  GUARD 


COR  the  use  of  machinists  who  have  to  work  at 
■  turning  lathes,  grinding  wheels,  or  other  ma- 
chines where  there  is  always  danger  of  pieces  of  steel 


—THAT  IS  EASILY  EMPTIED 

— carry  outside  and  empty  into  the  garbage  pail  without 
soiling  her  hands  and  spilling  the  contents 
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or  other  material  flying  up  into  the  eye  and  perma- 
nently injuring  the  eyesight,  a  handy  adjustable  eye 
guard  is  now  available. 

The  eye  guard  is  much  more  convenient  than  hav- 
>ng  to  wear  goggles  in  doing  work,  as  the  inconveni- 
ence of  having  to  stop  and  adjust  (hem  to  relieve  the 
strain  that  takes  place  from  the  pressure  is  done  away 
with. 

The  guard  consists  of  a  steel  frame  enclosing 
a  piece  of  plate  glass  reinforced  with  a  large  mesh 
iron  wire,  and  it  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes. 


A  SIMPLE  DEVICE  FOR  MOISTENING  THE 
AIR  IN  A  ROOM 

PHYSICIANS  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
'  majority  of  colds  and  the  prevalence  of  la  grippe 
in  winter  is  caused  by  the  overheating  of  houses  with 
a  surplus  of  dry  air  due  to  the  use  of  steam  heat 
With  a  view  to  remedying  this  defect  and  moistening 
the  air  in  steam-heated  homes  there  has  appeared  an 
inexpensive  humidifier  which  can  easily  be  hung  on 
t  he  back  of  the  radiator  itself. 

In  the  past  many  insanitary  subterfuges  have  been 
employed  to  accomplish  this  end,  such  as  cyps  of 
water  and  wet  rags,  but  this  device  consists  of  a  stone 
'of  ground  stone  and  charcoal)  that  is  very  absorbent 
.in<3  antiseptic.  The  bottom  of  the  stone  is  im- 
mersed in  a  pan  of  water.  The  pan  is  filled  by  means 
of  a  funnel  which  runs  to  the  top  of  the  stone  from  the 
pan.  A  galvanized  frame  connects  the  stone,  pan, 
and  funnel.  Should  the  air  in  the  room,  however, 
contain  too  much  water,  vapor,  or  dampness  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  stone,  as  the  latter  will  equalize 
with  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the  room  and  not 
let  off  vapor  when  the  room  is  oversaturated. 


MAKING  DUPLICATE  KEYS 

A  machine  that  will  make  duplicate  key?  from  any  pattern 
of  key  has  been  found  vrry  useful  in  many  hotels  and  stores 


SAVING  THE  EYES 
A  guard  which  is  adjusted  in  a  few  moments  and  prevents 
injury  to  the  eye  from  flying  bits  of  metal 

A    NIGHT   HAND   SIGNAL   FOR  AUTOMO- 
BILISTS 


TOURING  the  daytime  drivers  of  automobiles 
when  turning  corners  or  slowing  down  arc  accus- 
tomed to  extend  the  hand  outside  the  body  of  the  car. 
giving  warning  to  other  machines  behind  to  slow  down 
also.  This  signal  scheme  has  proved  very  effective 
during  the  day.  but  at  night  in  the  darkness  when 
a  hand  could  not  be  seen  a  substitute  had  to  be  de- 
vised. An  automobilist  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
fastening  to  the  back  of  the  driver  s  hand,  by  a  piece 
of  elastic,  similar  to  a  wrist  watch,  a  small  red  electric 
light  attached  to  the  dashboard  and  electric  batteries 
by  a  fine  wire  long  enough  to  give  free  movement  to 
the  hand.  Surrounding  the  lamp,  which  weighs  but 
six  ounces  and  is.  therefore,  light  enough  to  be  worn 
on  the  driver's  hand  at  all  times  and  ready  for  instant 
use.  are  the  words  "  Safety  First."  which  shine  white 
I  he  driver  of  the  car  uses  his  hand  almost  auto- 
matically at  night  to  signal  with,  from  constant  use 
during  the  daytime,  so  that  danger  signal  is  sure 
to  avoid  many  accidents  which  might  easily  follow 
were  not  such  a  method  employed. 


COM  PL'  I  I  NO  THE  PAY  ROLL 

A  MACHINE  that  combines  the  operations  of  a 
*■  pay-roll  paying  machine,  a  pay-roll  scheduling 
machine,  and  an  adding  and  listing  machine  is  em- 
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ployed  by  several  manufacturing  concerns  with  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Formerly,  in  making 
up  a  pay  roll,  after  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each 
employee  had  been  computed  it  was  necessary  to 
figure  out  how  many  coins  of  each  denomination  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  bank  for  each  envelope — a 
long  and  tedious  proceeding.  Then  when  the  number 
of  coins  of  each  denomination  had  been  figured  out 
it  was  necessary  to  put  the  correct  amount  in  each 
envelope,  and  if  a  mistake  were  made  one  had  to  open 
and  recount  the  money  in  each  envelope.  Further- 
more this  method  left  no  positive  record  of  the  actual 
amount  paid  to  each  employee. 

With  the  use  of  the  pay-roll  machine,  after  the 
pay-roll  sheets  have  been  made  out  the  total  amount 
is  added  up,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  operator 


SAFETY  NIGHT  SIGNAL 

During  the  daytime  chauffeurs  warn  cans  behind  to  slow 
down  by  extending  the  hand.  With  this  device  they  can  do 
likewise  in  the  dark 


MOISTENING  THE  AIR 

Air  from  which  the  moisture  has  been  evaporated  by  < 
heat  often  leads  to  colds.    This  device  keeps  the  air  m  a  i 
uniformly  moist 

is  adding  the  list  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  ■ 
computing  the  change  list  automatically,  and  when 
the  sheet  has  been  added  the  change  list  is  also 
pleted.  This  record  is  immediately  transferred  to  a 
slip  and  a  check  written  for  the  total  amount  sbownon 
the  adding  machine,  and  a  list  printed  on  the  taped 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  various  empJoyees. 

\V  hen  the  money  has  been  received  from  rhe  hank 
it  is  placed  in  a  coin  magazine  on  the  machine  and 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  pay  envelopes  which  have 
been  made  out  and  numbered.  As  the  proper  amount 
goes  into  each  envelope  it  is  printed  on  the  tape  and 
added  to  the  total  wheel  as  before.  These  printed 
records  are  a  check  for  the  auditor  and  safeguard 
the  entire  transaction.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  saved  in  a  big  corporation  employ 
ing  many  hands  is  tremendous 


d 


SAVING  TIME  AND  LABOR  IN  COMPUTING  THE  PAY  ROLL 
An  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  adding  machine  which  eliminates  much  of  the  drudgery  of  figuring  out  and  adding 


I  ■ . i    roll  and  avoids  mistakes 
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James  -  J  -  Hill 

Universal  Mililary  Service 

By 

CHARLES -W-ELIOT 


Flying  for  France 

An  American  Aviaior  ai  Verdun 
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Victrola 

The  chosen  instrument 
of  the  world's  greatest  artists 

The  instrument  which  plays  the  greatest 
music  is  the  instrument  you  want  in  your 
home!  The  Victrola  is  supreme.  Its  suprem- 
acy is  founded  on  a  basis  of  great  things  ac- 
tually accomplished.  It  is  in  millions  of 
homes  the  world  over  because  it  takes  into 
these  homes  all  that  is  best  in  every  branch 
of  music  and  entertainment. 

The  artists  who  make  records  exclusively 
for  the  Victor  are  the  greatest  artists  in  the 
world.  The  Victrola  tone  is  the  true  and  faith- 
ful tone  of  the  singer's  voice  and  the  master's 
instrument.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Victrola  is  the  chosen  instrument  of  practi- 
cally every  artist  famous  in  the  world  of  opera, 
instrumental  music,  sacred  music,  band  music, 
dance  music,  vaudeville  and  entertainment. 

Go  today  to  a  Victor  dealer's  and  listen  to  this  instru- 
ment tor  yourself.   Hear  Caruso  or  Melba  or  Kim  an  or 
Harry  Lauder  or  Sousa'a  Band  on  the  Victrola. 
Victors  and  Victrolas— $10  to  $400 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributor! 


CARUSO 


NN-HEiNK 


RUFF 


Important  warning.  Victor 
Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
played  only  with  Victor  Nmtdlm*  or 
Tungm-tonm  Stylus  on  Victors  or 
Victrolaa.  Victor  Records  cannot  be 
safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled 
or  other  reproducing  points. 

To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look 
for  the  famous  trademark,  "His  Mas- 
ter's Voice."  It  is  on  every  Victrola 
and  every  Victor  Record.  It  ia  the  iden- 
tifying label  on  all  genuine  Victrolaa 
and  Victor  Records. 
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Know  Your  Own  Stomach 


You  ought  to  know  more  about  it  than  the  Doctor.  You  have  lived 
with  it  a  long  time.  You  know  how  you  have  treated  it.  You 
know  whether  it  will  digest  cucumbers  or  lobsters.  You  know  how 
vitally  it  is  related  to  your  health,  to  your  happiness,  to  your 
earning  capacity.    There  is  always  safety  in 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  food  that  is  easily  digested  when  the  stomach  rejects  all  other 
foods.  It  contains  all  the  body-building  nutriment  in  the  whole 
wheat,  including  the  bran  coat,  which  is  so  useful  in  keeping  the 
bowels  healthy  and  active.  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  is  made  by  the 
best  process  ever  devised  for  making  the  whole  wheat 
digestible.  It  contains  more  real 
nutriment  than  meat  or  eggs  and 
costs  much  less. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  biscuits  in 
the  oven  to  restore  their  crispness;  then 
pour  hot  milk  over  them,  adding  a  little 
cream.  Salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste. 
Wholesome  and  delicious  for  any  meal  in 
combination  with  fresh  or  preserved  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


K<»J 
All 


Waterman's 
Ideal 

Fountain  Pen 
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by  Google 


American  Ambuldncier  al  Verdun 


■ 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE  * 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas? 

Think  of  the  delight  of  having  Caruso,  Destinn.  Farrar,  Gluck,  Hempel, 
Homer,  McCormack,  Mclba,  RufTo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Tetrazzmi 
and  a  host  of  other  great  artists  sing  for  you! 

Think  of  having  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski,  Powell,  Zimbalist  and 
other  famous  instrumentalists  play  for  you;  of  hearing  Sousa's  Band, 
Pryor's  Band.  Conway's  Band,  Vcssclla's  Band,  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
and  other  celebrated  musical  organizations;  of  enjoying  the  inimitable  wit- 
ticisms of  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  Mizzi  Hajos 
and  other  leading  entertainers. 

Who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  a  Victrola  for  Christmas!  The  only 
instrument  that  brings  to  you  the  best  music  of  all  the  world  superbly 
interpreted  by  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Christmas  day  and  every  day,  let  the  Victrola  inspire  and  entertain  you! 

Christmas  isn't  too  far  otT  to  sec  aoout  ymr  Victrola  today.  Any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola  and  play  any  music  yoa 
wish  to  hear. 

Victrola 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI, 

electric,  $250 

Mahogany  nr  oak 


Important  warning 

Vlrfcr  lur<  rt»  can  l«  aafil* 
arv I  reiufV  tity  \  ia*»1  pajtj 
vlih  Vlrtor  Nf^Uaacr  Tuttn 
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tf|  tTM**  Vt.*tnr  I  • 
ran*)' *  I*  pafrti  |*»»»  1  tm 
tna>  KlttM  »I»S  i»**lr<J  >  t  vthrr 
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Breakfast  in  Five  Minutes 


Getting  a  warm,  nourishing  breakfast  on  a  cold  morning  for  a 
commuter-husband  that  must  catch  a  train  and  a  hungry  boy 
that  must  hustle  to  school  is  easy  for  the  woman  who  knows 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  ready-cooked,  ready-to-eat,  whole  wheat  food  that  supplies 
all  the  nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's  work  or  play.  Heat 
two  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  then  pour 
hot  milk  over  them,  adding  a 
little  cream  and  a  dash  of  salt. 
The  perfect  food  to  work  on, 
to  study  on,  to  play  on.  Better 
than  porridges  because  it  en- 
courages mastication,  which 
develops  sound  teeth  and 
healthy  gums.     Always  the 
same  price,  always  the  same 
high  quality. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SCIENCE 

Every  piece  of  metal,  or  wood,  or  leather,  or  fabric  that  is  built  into  the 
Pierce' Arrow  Car  has  its  separate  scientific  test,  according  to  the  use  to  which 

it  is  put. 

Every  mechanical  principle  embodying  friction,  torque,  compression,  tension, 
deflection,  vibration,  elasticity,  crystallization,  has  behind  it  exhaustive  calcula- 
tions to  apply  the  principle  involved  or  to  eliminate  the  drawback. 

The  building  of  a  motor  car  such  as  the  Pierce- Arrow  is  a  problem  in 
mechanics,  as  much  as  the  construction  of  a  suspension  bridge,  or  a  tumid,  or 

a  lighthouse,  or  an  office  budding. 

Every  single  part  in  a  Pierce  Arrow  Car  has  had  the  attention  of  some 

expert — first,  at  a  unit,  and  second,  in  its  relation  to  all  other  parts. 

Each  assembled  unit,  such  as  engine,  transmission  and  rear  axle,  it  tested  for 
power  developed  and  quietness  of  operation  before  being  placed  in  the  chasm 
The  chassis  is  run  on  the  road  at  least  100  miles  before  being  passed  upon  by 

the  final  expert  tester. 

THE  PIERCE  -  ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  •  Buffalo  N  Y 

PIERCE- 
ARROW 
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The  Victor  Record  catalog 
is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  music 
mall  the  world 


It  has  required  1 9  years  of  constant  research,  of  steady  application, 
of  tireless  effort,  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
Eleven  Million  Dollars  to  place  this  catalog  in  your  hands 

This  great  book  of  506  pages  is  the  recognized  authoritative  index  to 
the  world's  best  music;  to  the  greatest  musical  achievements  of  all  time. 

Its  pages  arc  living  tributes  to  the  years  of  unceasing  vigil  spent  in 
gathering  the  best  music  from  every  portion  of  the  globe.  They  reflect  the 
hours  upon  hours  which  the  greatest  artists  have  devoted  to  recording  their 
superb  art  for  the  delight  of  all  generations.  They  attest  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  developing  the  art  of  record- 
ing to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  And  through  each  and  every  page 
runs  the  story  and  proof  of  Victor  Supremacy. 

Every  music-lover  will  want  a  copy  of  this  great  Victor  catalog  of  music 


VICTOR 
RECORDS 


Everybody  should  have  this  book,  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  Victrola.  All  will  appreci- 
ate it  because  of  the  information  about  artists, 
operas  and  composers,  and  the  numerous  por- 
traits and  illustrations  it  contains. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  ■ 
copy  of  this  great  catalog  of  music,  or  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  5.  A. 

BaSastf  Cwsmphnu  Co*  I 
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rHE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


For  the  woman  at  the  switchboard,  for  man  or 
woman  in  all  employments  that  call  for  sustained 
mental  alertness  and  physical  endurance,  for  all 
work  that  pulls  tensely  on  tired  nerves 

Shredded  Wheat 

is  the  ideal  food  because  it  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 
nutriment  with  the  least  tax  on  the  digestion.  For  breakfast 
eat  it  with  hot  milk  or  cream.  For  luncheon  eat  it  with 
baked  apple,  sliced  bananas  or  other  fruits.  It  is  ready-cooked 
and  ready-to-eat.   A  deliciously  nourishing  meal  for  a  few  cents. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Fa 
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InaDugouionDouaumonl 


This  intensely  human  picture 
stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  music 

It  is  a  picture  with  a  message — -a 
living1  message  of  absolute  fidelity. 

'  *  I  lis  Master  s  Voice"  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  highest 
attainments  in  the  musical  art; 
with  the  exquisite  renditions  of  the 
world  s  greatest  artists;  with  the 
world's  best  music  in  the  home. 

It  is  the  exclusive  trademark  of 
the  Victor  Company.  It  identifies 
every  genuine  Victrola  and  Victor 
Record] 

Theft  art  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and 
they  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  different  styles 
<>f  lire  Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $400— and 
play  any  music  yut]  wish  ti>  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 

lU'rliiM  r  t  >r.ifii*>t'li<inr  Cii  .  M.iritrr-il.  C  m.iitian  nutri1mtnr« 

Important  warning.    Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and 
satiMacturily  ployed  only  with  Victor  Needle*  or  Tung*- 
tone  Stylu*  on  Victors  or  Viclrolas.     Victor  Records 
cannot  be  safely  played  on   machines  with  jeweled  or 
other  reproducing  points. 
New  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at 
all  dealer*  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Victrola 
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THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


With  amazing  rapidity  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  typist  must 
register,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  thoughts  that  move  the  com- 
merce of  the  world — a  vocation  that  calls  for  food  that  keeps 
the  mind  alert  and  the  muscles  responsive. 

Shredded  Wheat 

is  a  perfect  food  for  all  workers  whose  employment  calls  for 
quick  thinking  and  quick  acting.  It  is  not  a  "proteid  food" 
nor  a  4 'carbohydrate  food,"  but  just  an  all-around,  well-bal- 
anced ration  containing  just  enough  muscle-making  material 
and  just  enough  energy  and  heat-creating  material  for  outdoor 
work  or  indoor  work.  For  breakfast  or  luncheon,  with  milk 
or  cream,  with  baked  apple,  sliced  bananas  or  other  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
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WORTH 

The  value  of  a  Pierce 'Arrow  Car  has  been  fixed  as 
the  price  for  which  it  is  sold,  but  can  that  pr. 
measure  its  worth?  It  is  easily  possible  for  the 
fortunate  owner  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  is  repre- 
sented by  what  he  paid  for  it,  just  as  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible for  the  man  whose  life  has  been  insured  t<  >  live 
longer  than  the  years  set  down  in  the  actuary's  table. 

The  cost  of  a  Pierce' Arrow  represents  merely  the 
least  that  one  can  get  out  of  it;  in  other  words,  its 
value.    Its  worth  is  the  sum  of  all  its  desirable 

qualities  multiplied  by  the  years  over  wh. 
continues  to  give  the  full  quota  of  these  qu.:' 
Divide  that  by  the  cost  of  the  car.  *ind  the  quotient 

is  insignificant. 

THE  PIERCE- ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  •  Buwaio  MY 

PIERCE' 

ARROW 
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standing  for  American  rights 
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Masterpieces  of  opera 

by  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 


The  mere  mention  of  opera  suggest* 

Caruso,  Alda,  Rraslau,  Calve, 
tinn,  Karrar,  Gadski,  Galli-Cur.  i 
Garrison,  Cluck,  Hempel,  Homer, 
lournet,  Martinelli,  McCormack, 
Melba,  Ruffb,  Schumann  -  Heink, 
Scotti,  Semhrich,  Tetrazzini,  \N"hite- 
hill — the  commanding  personalities 
who  dominate  the  operatic  stage. 

These  renowned  artists  in  full  reali- 
zation and  acknowledgment  that  tkr 
Victor  alone  reproduces  their  art  wirh 
absolute  hdelitv,  make  records  for  the 
Victor  exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  »pt  mm 
\ou  wish  10  hear,  and  givr  rou  a  copy  of  ihrtnw 
Record  catalogue — the  most  complete  catalogs*^ 
music  in  all  the  world. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S. A. 

IVrr liner  Gramophone  Co.,  Monunl,  Cma/hia  Vttm%  M 

Important  Notice.    All  Victor  Tailing  Itsitssss 

are  patented  and  are  only  tumitd,  and  vtib  tight  fit*  «*• 
« llh  Victor  Kr.  i, r-it  only.    All  Victor  k cords  arc  I 
ti-il  ami  are  only  /utfirtt.  and  xitb  right  of  oar  est 
Talking  Machine*  only.      Victor  Records  aad  ' 
M aihinet  are  scientific  all,  coordinated  aad  i 
by  our  special  processes  of  manufacture;  ■ 
except  *ith  each  other.  Is  not  only  unamhorued, 
damaging  and  unsatisfactory. 
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Victor  bupre 
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HE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Profit  or  loss  in  business  is  largely  a  question  of  bookkeeping, 
^ou  are  not  "making  money"  unless  there  is  more  money 
:oming  in  than  there  is  going  out.  And  the  bookkeeper  cannot 
keep  at  top-notch  mental  and  physical  condition  unless  he  eats 
food  that  replenishes  the  daily  waste  of  tissue  and  energy. 

Shredded  Wheat 

is  the  favorite  food  of  men  and  women  whose  employment  calls  for  long 
continued  mental  concentration  with  little  physical  exercise.  It  is  more 
easily  digested  and  is  a  better-halanced  ration  than  meat  or  starchy  vege- 
tables. It  supplies  the  maximum  of  nutriment  with  the  least  tax  upon  the 
eliminating  organs.  For  breakfast  or  lunch  eat  one  or  two  Biscuits  with 
hot  milk  and  a  little  cream.  Delicious  with  baked  apples,  sliced  bananas 
or  other  fruits. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls. 
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LD'S 
WORK 


AMERICA  IN  THE 
BATTLE  LINE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

"That  the  world  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth" 
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Oscar 
Saongo 


The  Victor  Company 
announces 

a  complete  course 
in  vocal  training 

by  Oscar  Saenger 

in.  twenty  lessons 

on  ten  Victor  Records 
$25 

Soprano;  Me  no  Soprano:  Tenor:  Baritone;  or  Bass 


Every  student  of  vocal  music,  every  aspiring 
young  singer,  every  one  who  has  a  voice,  even  though 
it  be  untrained,  can  now  develop  his  or  her  talents 
under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Saenger — America's 
greatest  and  most  successful  vocal  teacher. 

No  matter  where  they  may  live,  all  those  who  wish  to  sing  may  now  learn 
to  do  so  under  the  direction  of  a  master  who  is  credited  with  having  entered 
more  pupils  upon  successful  operatic,  oratorio  or  concert  careers  than  has  any 
other  teacher  in  the  United  States. 

The  Oscar  Saenger  Course  in  Vocal  Training  consists  of  ten  double-faced 
Victor  Records,  which  provide  twenty  lessons  in  vocalization. 

There  is  a  separate  set  of  records  for  each  of  the  following  five  voices: 
Soprano,  Mc/.zo- Soprano,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass. 

For  each  set  of  lessons,  perfect  examples  of  tone  production  have  been 
secured  through  Oscar  Saenger's  personal  choice  of  the  artists  best  qualified  to 
serve  as  exemplars. 

The  Oscar  Saenger  Course  in  Vocal  Training  for  any  of  the  voices  mentioned 
above,  may  be  procured  from  any  Victor  dealer  at  $25 — the  cost  of  a  one-hour 
lesson  at  the  Saenger  Studio  in  New  York. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet 

giving  full  information  about  the  series  of  Victor  Records  of  the  Oscar  Saenger  Course  in  vocal- 
uulion.    We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


Important  Notice:  All  Victor  Talking  Machines  are  pat- 
ented and  are  only  IkenseJ,  and  with  right  of  use  with  Victor 
Records  only.  All  Victor  Records  arc  patented  and  are  only 
littmtd.  and  with  right  of  use  on  Victor  Talking  Machines  only . 
Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  eoordi 
nated  and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes  of  manufa<  - 
lure;  and  their  use.  except  with  each  other,  is  not  only  un- 
authorized, but  damaging  and  unsatisfactory. 

Victrola 

"Victrola      the  Roistered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.  ikiigmHng  the  products  of  this  Company  on  > 
Warning:  |  h<-  ux-  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  pro 
motion  or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph 
products  i-  misleading  and  illegal. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.. Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  (".ramaphone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  th»t«;buti*« 
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HE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  men  who  climb  to  dizzy  heights 
in  business  —  the  top-notchers  in 
every  realm  of  human  endeavor — 
must  have  that  steady  nerve,  mental 
poise  and  physical  endurance  that 
come  from  living  in  harmony  with 
natural  law.  Get  right  with  Nature 
by  eating 

Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit 

a  simple,  natural,  elemental  food  that 
supplies,  in  well-balanced  proportion, 
every  element  needed  to  build  the  per- 
fect man  or  woman  fit  for  every  job 
that  calls  for  a  clear  brain  in  a  supple, 
responsive  body.  Contains  all  the 
muscle-making,  heat-creating  mater- 
ial in  the  whole  wheat  grain  made 
digestible  by  steam-cooking,  shred- 
ding and  baking.  A  food  for  men 
and  women  who  do  things.  Two 
biscuits  with  hot  milk,  or  cream, 
make  a  complete,  nourishing  meal 
at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  cents. 
Delicious  with  fruits. 


Made  only  by 

he  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N. Y. 
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If  you  must  shave  in  a  hurry,  you  can, 

with  Colgate's  Rapid-Shave  Powder.  Shake  a  little 
on  to  the  wet  brush  and  work  up  the  lather  right  on 
the  moistened  face — only  a  short  time  needed  with 


COLGATES 

RAPID-SHAVE  POWDER 


TRADE  MARK 

Colgate's  lathers  instantly  and  softens  the  beard  thoroughly 
without  any  mussy  "rubbing  in"  with  the  fingers.  Your  razor 
works  swiftly,  easily.  Colgate's  lather  does  not  cling  to  the 
razor  edge  and  4 'slow  you  up." 

And  when  you're  done,  the  soap  washes  off 
easily.  No  soap  is  left  in  the  pores.  Colgate's 
Rapid  -  Shave  Powder  will  gain  you  time  and 
comfort.  The  same  perfect  lather  with  Colgate's 
Shaving  Stick  or  Colgate's  Shaving  Cream.  A 
trial   size    of    any   one    sent   for   4c  in  stamps 


COLGATE  &  CO., 


Dept.  T 


199  Fulton  St., 


New  York 


Makers  of  Cashmere  Houquet  Soap   luxurious,  lasting,  rtfimed. 
A  ni'u-  .size  at  10c  a  cake. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 
STANFORD.  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 
(415)  723-1493 
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